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PREFACE 


TO  depict  Florence  Nightingale  adequately  one  would  need 
to  have  greater  power  of  mind,  wider  interests  and  more 
intense  feeling  than  is  given  to  ordinary  men  and  women 
— in  short  to  be  herself.  But  she  wrote  no  autobiography  after 
she  was  ten  years  old.  This  being  so,  it  is  probably  right 
and  certainly  inevitable  that  a  large  number  of  books  should  be 
written  about  her.  No  one  of  them  will  ever  contain  the  whole 
of  her ;  but  from  the  sum  of  them  and  from  the  contradictory 
legends  put  forward  in  a  few  of  them,  posterity  may  learn  a  little 
of  what  she  was  really  like. 

Sir  Edward  Cook's  two  large  volumes,  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  in  191 3,  give  a  wonderfully  complete  record  of  her  work 
and  include  some  valuable  letters  and  quotations.  They  were 
abridged  and  revised  in  1925  by  Miss  Nightingale's  cousin,  Mrs. 
Vaughan  Nash,  and  this  shorter  biography,  also  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  is  still  obtainable  and  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  who  care  about  Florence  Nightingale  and  do  not  own 
the  larger  book. 

In  the  present  volume  I  have  attempted  something  rather 
different  from  that  which  was  so  well  accomplished  by  Sir  Edward 
Cook  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  Nash.  I  have  tried  to  give  a  faint 
representation  of  what  might  have  been  in  the  autobiography  if 
it  had  existed  and  to  show  Florence  Nightingale's  early  years  as 
they  may  have  appeared  to  herself. 

This  attempt  has  been  made  possible  by  the  large  number  of 
personal  notes,  journals  and  letters,  which  were  left  by  Miss 
Nightingale,  and  which  her  family  have  generously  entrusted  to 
me.  Reading  and  re-reading  these  documents,  and  especially  the 
personal  notes,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  gaining  a  new  knowledge 
of  Florence  Nightingale  which  could  not  have  been  acquired  in 
any  other  way.  I  have  wished  many  times  that  all  these  papers 
could  be  published,  so  that  every  reader  could  have  the  same 
opportunity  of  knowing  her  as  myself.  As  this  is  not  practically 
possible  I  have  made  the  best  selection  I  could,  leaving  out  much 
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that  is  interesting  (for  everything  she  wrote  was  stamped  with 
individual  character),  but  nothing  that  seems  to  me  essential  to 
the  history  of  her  mind,  or  which  I  believe  she  herself  thought 
important.  In  some  cases  I  have  quoted  the  documents  them- 
selves, in  others,  where  they  overlapped  or  where  states  of  mind 
repeated  themselves,  I  have  of  necessity  condensed  them.  Even 
in  doing  so,  however,  I  have  as  far  as  possible  preserved  her  own 
language,  for  I  believe  that  much  truth  lies  imprisoned  in  words. 
I  have  preferred  not  to  sprinkle  the  page  with  quotation  marks 
which  are  often  a  hindrance  to  the  reader,  and  have  only  employed 
them  for  long  extracts,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  language  used  was  not  my  own.  My  comments 
are  few  and  far  between  and  will  easily  be  distinguished  as  they 
are  made  from  the  standpoint  of  another  generation. 

In  writing  of  Florence  Nightingale's  contemporaries  and  the 
impression  she  made  on  them,  I  have  used  the  same  method; 
I  have  as  far  as  possible  given  their  own  feelings  in  their  own 
words,  stating  nothing  without  authority,  and  concealing  nothing 
that  appeared  relevant.  Here  also  a  great  mass  of  unpublished 
letters  and  journals  were  available,  the  most  interesting  being 
those  of  Miss  Hilary  Bonham  Carter,  which  were  kindly  lent  to 
me  by  her  representatives  in  this  generation. 

I  have  many  people  to  thank  :  the  executors  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Mr.  Henry  Bonham  Carter  who  entrusted  me 
with  the  work  ;  Lady  Stephen  who  has  helped  me  in  every  stage 
of  it ;  Mr.  Shore  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Vaughan  Nash,  Miss  B.  A. 
Clough,  Miss  Joan  Bonham  Carter,  and  Lady  Ponsonby  of  Shule- 
brede  who  have  all  procured  me  valuable  material  and  taken  much 
trouble  in  doing  so  ;  the  Marquess  of  Crewe  with  whose  per- 
mission the  relations  between  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards 
Lord  Houghton)  and  the  Nightingale  family  are  now  made  clear ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  who  has  permitted  the  use  of  papers 
preserved  at  Wilton  and  the  reproduction  of  portraits  there. 
Miss  Janet  Robertson  has  given  valuable  help  with  the  illus- 
trations and  Miss  M.  G.  O'Malley  with  the  index. 

Amongst  the  many  others  who  have  aided  me  with  letters, 
illustrations,  information,  advice,  or  permission  to  publish  material 
already  in  hand  are  Mrs.  Arber,  Mr.  E.  A.  Binstead,  Mr.  M.  F. 
Cholmeley,  Miss  Nina  L.  Edwards,  Miss  Eyre,  Monsieur  C.  Flad, 
Miss  D.  M.  Graves,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Hamilton,  The  Rev.  F.  O.  D. 
Hoare,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hucks,  Miss  Kay  Monat,  Mr.  Shane  Leslie, 
Miss  Lloyd  Still  (Matron  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital),  Miss  Cicely 
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Maunsell,  Mrs.  Oldham,  Mrs.  O'Rorke,  Miss  Rosalind  Paget, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Paterson,  The  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Eli2:abeth  in  Grove  End  Road,  Mrs.  Scully,  Miss 
Shaen,  Sir  Squire  Sprigge,  Sir  Harry  Stephen,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symington,  librarian  of  the  Brotherton  Library,  Leeds  :  I  gladly 
acknowledge  my  debt  to  all  of  them. 

Lastly  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  book  could  hardly  have 
been  written  without  the  counsel  and  encouragement  given  me 
at  every  stage  by  Lilian  Jones,  Ray  Strachey  and  Mary  Geraldine 
O'Malley. 
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PART  I 
Y  LIFE 
1820-1854 


"  Poetry  and  Imagination  begin  life.  A  child  will  fall  on  its  knees 
on  the  gravel  walk  at  the  sight  of  a  pink  hawthorn  in  full  flower,  when 
it  is  by  itself,  to  praise  God  for  it." 

Florence  Nightingale's  Suggestions  for  Thought 
(privately  printed  i860),  Vol.  II,  p.  579. 

"  My  people  were  like  children  playing  on  the  shore  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  was  their  hobby-horse,  their  plaything ;  and  they  drove 
me  to  and  fro,  dear  souls  !  never  weary  of  the  play  themselves,  till  I, 
who  had  grown  to  woman's  estate  and  to  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  lay  down  exhausted,  my  mind  closed  to  hope,  my  heart  to 
strength." 

Ihid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  411. 

"  A  hundred  struggle  and  drown  in  the  breakers.  One  discovers 
the  new  world.  But  rather,  ten  times  rather,  die  in  the  surf,  heralding 
the  way  to  that  new  world,  than  stand  idly  on  the  shore !  " 

Ihid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  378. 


CHAPTER  I 


''LA    VIE    DE    FLORENCE  ROSSIGNOL'' 

1820-1830 

IN  January  1829  a  little  girl  sat  down  to  write  her  autobio- 
graphy.i  She  wrote  it  in  French  because  it  was  a  schoolroom 
exercise,  but  this  did  not  hinder  the  flow  of  her  ideas.  She 
was  used  to  talking  French  to  the  maid,  Agathe,  and  she  liked 
writing.  She  began  by  recording  some  essential  facts.  She  had 
been  born  in  Florence,  whence  came  her  Christian  name.  She 
did  not  give  the  date.  May  12,  1820 — useless  perhaps  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  one  was  not  quite  nine — but  she  noted  that  she  had 
had  a  wet  nurse,  her  mother  having  been  too  ill  to  nurse  her. 
This  "  Balia  "  was  fresh  in  her  mind  because  as  a  French  exercise 
she  had  lately  addressed  some  letters  to  her,  giving  details  which 
would  no  doubt  interest  her  about  the  food  eaten  in  England  and 
the  height  and  meals  of  her  nursling.  In  other  letters  to  corre- 
spondents, thought  of  by  herself,  or  suggested  by  her  governess, 
she  had  put  some  further  particulars  about  her  life  to  which  she 
need  not  now  make  more  than  a  brief  allusion.  Her  father's  name 
was  Shore,  he  had  taken  that  of  Nightingale  at  the  wish  of  an 
uncle  who  had  left  him  an  estate  in  Derbyshire.  He  had  built 
a  house  on  this  estate  called  Lea  Hurst.  Later,  he  had  bought 
another  estate  not  far  from  the  town  of  Romsey  in  the  County 
of  Hampshire.  This  was  Embley,  her  winter  home,  where 
she  now  sat  writing.  There  was  no  necessity  to  put  this  all 
down  again.  She  would  pass  to  the  things  she  could  remem- 
ber about  herself.    Scenes  and  people  crowded  into  her  mind. 

^  The  principal  source  of  this  chapter  is  La  Vie  de  Florence  Kossignoly  written 
in  a  series  of  copy-books,  in  a  large  round  handwriting  by  Florence  Nightingale 
when  she  was  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten.  It  is  written  in  French, 
but  bears  signs  of  having  been  thought  out  in  English,  and  it  is  generally 
possible  to  guess  from  the  French,  and  from  the  writer's  English  letters  of  the 
same  period,  the  EngHsh  words  which  she  had  in  her  mind.  These  letters, 
and  various  little  "  journals,"  have  also  been  used.  For  the  family  history  1 
have  drawn  on  a  large  number  of  family  letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale 
and  their  relations  which  are  preserved  among  the  Nightingale  Papers. 
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As  quickly  as  she  could,  but  carefully  and  methodically,  she 
inscribed  them  in  her  copy-book.  The  work  went  on  for  many 
days  and  weeks  and  months,  though  Flo  did  not,  as  she  had 
intended  at  first,  continue  it  all  her  life. 

Looking  back,  on  that  first  day  of  writing,  she  thought  her 
earliest  recollection  was  going  to  a  large,  very  cold  church,  and 
being  told  afterwards  that  she  had  caught  a  cold  there.  (They 
were  then  at  Lea  Hurst,  their  summer  home.)  Then  there  were 
many  days  in  which  she  coughed  and  coughed  and  felt  very 
uncomfortable.  She  was  sent  for  downstairs,  to  be  looked  at  by 
the  family  doctor,  and  be  said  she  had  the  whooping-cough. 
What  a  to-do  there  had  been  then !  Mrs.  Gale,  their  nurse,  had 
taken  Parthe  by  the  hand  and  had  led  her  downstairs.  Parthe  was 
Flo's  sister,  a  year  older  than  herself,  a  delicate  child  and  very 
precious.  Her  real  name  was  Parthenope,  but  she  was  called 
Parthe,  pronouncing  the  e  at  the  end,  and  sometimes  she  was  also 
called  Pop,  just  as  Florence  was  called  Flo.  Mrs.  Gale  had  said 
that  Parthe  must  sleep  and  do  all  her  lessons  downstairs.  Flo 
must  only  look  at  her  through  the  window.  For  a  whole  week 
Flo  could  not  even  do  that,  as  she  noted  in  her  Memoirs  after- 
wards, she  was  in  bed  with  a  blister  on.  What  was  still  more 
remarkable  was  that  when  they  went  to  Embley,  Parthe  and  Flo 
had  to  travel  in  two  different  carriages  with  a  double  set  of  horses. 
At  Embley,  however,  Flo  was  not  dull.  Aunt  Mai  was  there  and 
came  and  taught  her  lessons.  Aunt  Mai  was  Flo's  beloved  friend. 
She  understood  not  only  about  lessons  but  about  jokes.  When 
she  went  out  of  the  room  and  Flo  hid  in  the  big  sideboard,  she 
looked  and  looked  before  she  found  her  and  nearly  had  to 
fetch  Aunt  Julia  to  help.  (The  autobiographer  smiled  as  she 
remembered  how  they  had  all  laughed.)  Later,  there  had  been 
a  visit  to  London.  They  had  stayed  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  Nursey 
Wilmore  had  come  to  visit  them  there.  She  had  been  Mama's 
nurse  and  was  naturally  very  old.  But  she  was  also  very  kind. 
Flo  could  see  her  now  sitting  by  the  window  and  darning  stock- 
ings. It  was  sad  to  think  that  she  had  since  died  of  jaundice. 
There  were  some  pleasant  things  about  their  visit  to  London. 
One  was  that  Flo's  cousin  and  contemporary,  Hilary,  had  the 
whooping-cough,  and  that  whereas  Parthe  was  not  allowed  to 
see  her,  Flo  could  because  she  had  bad  it.  Another  was  hearing 
the  soldiers'  band  play  in  the  Court  of  St.  James's  Palace.  But 
there  was  one  bitter  recollection.  It  was  while  they  were  in 
London  that  Mama  had  told  her  that  Uncle  Sam  was  going  to 
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marry  Aunt  Mai.  Aunt  Mai  was  Papa's  sister,  Miss  Mary  Shore. 
Uncle  Sam — Mr.  Samuel  Smith — was  Mama's  brother,  but  Flo 
did  not  like  him,  and  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  take  away 
Aunt  Mai  was  intolerable.  Luckily,  there  were  other  things  to 
think  about.  There  was  the  wonderful  little  girl  who,  although 
she  was  not  five  years  old  yet,  played  so  beautifully  on  the  harp 
that  everybody  wanted  to  hear  her.  There  was  the  visit  of  some 
boy  cousins,  Sam  and  William.  There  was  Flo's  birthday,  when 
she  was  allowed  to  choose  a  tart  for  dinner.  There  was  the 
arrival  of  the  new  French  maid,  Agathe.  Then  there  was  the 
long,  long  carriage  journey  to  Lea  Hurst  for  the  summer  months 
and  the  walks  with  Agathe  in  the  wild  moorland  country. 

The  pleasant  life  was  broken  into  by  the  announcement  that 
the  dreaded  moment  had  come  at  last :  they  were  all  to  go  to 
Tapton  for  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Mai's  wedding.  Flo  remem- 
bered all  about  that.  She  had  it  all  in  her  journal.  The  entry 
for  August  26,  1827,  ran  thus  : 

"  On  Wednesday  Aunt  Mai  was  married  to  Uncle  Sam.  I,  Papa, 
Uncle  Sam,  Pop  and  Mr.  Bagshaw  (the  clergyman)  went  first.  Mama 
and  Aunt  Mai  in  the  bride's  carriage.  Aunt  Julia  and  Miss  Bagshaw 
came  last.  When  they  were  married  we  were  all  kneeling  on  our  knees 
except  Mr.  Bagshaw.  Papa  took  Aunt  Mai's  hand  and  gave  it  to  Uncle 
Sam.    We  all  cried  except  Uncle  Sam,  Mr.  Bagshaw  and  Papa." 

Looking  back,  Flo  could  enlarge  a  little  on  this.  She  remem- 
bered that  when  they  got  to  the  church  she  had  tried  to  kneel 
between  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Mai  in  order  to  keep  them  apart 
as  long  as  possible.  She  also  remembered  that  there  had  been  a 
most  wonderful  wedding  breakfast  with  more  cakes  and  fruit  than 
she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life,  and  that  the  festive  feeling  it  all  gave 
her  had  really  been  very  delightful.  It  was  curious  to  think 
about ;  she  reflected  that  this  had  been  at  once  the  happiest  and 
the  //;?happiest  day  that  she  had  ever  spent  in  her  grandmother's 
house  at  Tapton. 

On  the  journey  from  Tapton,  which  was  in  Yorkshire,  to  the 
south  of  England,  there  were  many  excitements.  In  going  down 
a  steep  hill,  the  shaft  of  the  carriage  had  been  broken.  They  had 
had  to  go  into  a  poor  little  inn  while  things  were  put  right.  They 
had  stayed  at  Buxton  and  then  at  Betley  Hall  in  Staffordshire. 
The  lady  who  lived  there  with  her  husband  had  eight  children — 
seven  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  ^  The  youngest  lady  was  twelve 
years  old.  Her  name  was  Miss  Caroline.  In  spite  of  her  age, 
1  "  Sept  demoiselles  et  un  Monsieur." 
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she  was  very  kind  to  Flo  and  Pop.  When  they  played  games  she 
let  them  pretend  to  be  her  sisters.  She  showed  them  her  big  doll, 
which  had  a  bed  with  real  curtains,  and  a  wardrobe,  all  complete. 
She  took  them  to  a  delightful  arbour,  with  a  great  chestnut  tree 
hard  by.  She  showed  them  how  to  shake  down  the  chestnuts 
and  cut  them  up  for  food.  But  they  only  pretended  to  eat  them. 
Perhaps  they  were  really  horse-chestnuts  ?  Still  more  delightful 
was  the  day  when  Miss  Caroline's  brother,  the  son  of  the  house, 
took  all  the  little  girls  out  in  a  boat  on  the  lake  in  the  grounds. 
These  pleasant  days  lived  long  in  Flo's  recollection,  but  she  also 
treasured  up  in  her  mind  a  story  of  heroism  she  had  heard  at 
Betley  Hall.  One  of  Caroline's  sisters  had  once  hurt  her  arm 
badly,  and  had  concealed  the  fact,  because  she  did  not  want  to 
have  her  music  lessons  stopped.  When  at  last  pain  had  forced 
her  to  tell,  the  doctor  had  said  she  would  die  if  she  did  not  have 
her  arm  cut  off.  So  she  had  gone  all  alone  to  Chester  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  operation.^  The  story  appealed  to  Flo,  and  she 
looked  at  Miss  Georgiana  with  awe. 

The  little  Nightingales'  stay  at  Castle  Downton,  where  they 
went  next,  was  marked  by  some  not  unpleasing  misadventures. 
The  place  had  all  sorts  of  modern  improvements.  Not  only  a 
conservatory  full  of  plants  and  a  little  pool  with  a  rockery, 
but  also  baths  with  taps.  There  was  one  in  the  room  destined 
for  the  nursery.  Agathe  imprudently  turned  the  tap  and 
then  found  she  could  not  turn  it  back  again.  Before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  the  whole  room  was  wet,  and  she  had  taken 
everything  she  could  lay  hands  on  to  dry  it  with.  When  this 
exciting  spectacle  was  over,  the  children  observed  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  four  beds  in  the  room,  two  big  and  two  little. 
Flo,  who  was  very  tired,  threw  herself  down  on  one  of  the  little 
beds ;  but  it  was  too  little,  it  broke  under  her. 

The  next  visit  was  to  Boultibrooke,  the  residence  of  Sir  H., 
Lady,  and  Miss  Brydges.^  Sir  H.  was  a  most  agreeable  man. 
One  day,  he  invited  Flo  to  visit  him  in  his  library,  where  he  talked 
to  her  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  grown-up  lady.  When  someone 
called  him  away,  he  led  her  by  the  hand  to  a  chair  and  offered 
her  a  book  to  read.  Miss  B.  was  also  very  pleasant.  Flo  liked 
to  go  to  her  room  in  the  morning  to  wake  her,  and  to  look  at 
the  little  bird  she  kept  there  in  a  cage.  One  day,  she  and  Flo 
and  Pop  and  Miss  Marguerite  A.  Selina  Lanson  all  went  into  the 

1  This  is  the  tale  as  told  in  La  Vie  de  Florence  KossignoL 

2  Sir  Harford  Brydges,  but  always  written  of  as  "  Sir  H."  by  Flo.  ; 
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garden,  and  then  out  in  a  boat.  (Miss  Marguerite  Agathe  Selina 
Lanson  was  Agathe's  full  name,  and  Flo  had  decided  to  call  her 
by  it,  or  at  least  by  the  initials.)  Miss  M.A.S.L.  helped  to  row 
a  little.  One  thing  that  was  interesting  about  Boultibrooke  was 
that  the  house  was  at  one  side  of  the  road  and  the  garden  at  the 
other.  One  important  thing  that  happened  during  the  visit  was 
that  one  of  Flo's  front  teeth  came  out. 

From  Boultibrooke  they  went  to  an  old  ruin  called  Goodrich 
Castle.  Flo  could  not  remember  much  about  it  except  that  there 
was  a  great  archway  and  they  had  dinner  there,  and  that  it  was 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  that  there  were  lots  of  white  flowers 
all  about,  called,  she  was  told.  Travellers'  Joy.  Oh  yes,  and  there 
were  long  narrow  windows — that  people  shot  arrows  out  of  in 
the  old  days  (Flo  paused  and  drew  a  little  picture  of  one  in  her 
autobiography).  They  were  made  that  shape  so  that  people 
shouldn't  shoot  arrows  back  again.  The  floor  of  the  castle  was 
all  stones  and  thistles.  Flo  remembered  sitting  down  on  a  stone 
and  looking  through  one  of  the  little  windows.  She  could  just 
see  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  And  there  were  the  black- 
berries !  Miss  M.A.S.L.  ate  so  many  that  she  made  her  lips  all 
black  and  was  nearly  sick.    Mama  had  laughed  at  her. 

At  Windecliffe,  where  they  stopped  another  day,  to  rest  the 
horses  and  to  dine,  there  was  a  beautiful  little  cottage  on  the  top 
of  a  rock  with  a  walnut-wood  table  inside  it.  Mama  explored 
the  whole  rock,  but  the  nursery  party  only  went  a  little  way  and 
sat  down  on  the  grass.  There  was  very  little  dinner  that  day ; 
Flo  was  hungry  all  the  evening.  Tintern  Abbey,  where  they  had 
made  another  halt,  she  could  describe  exactly.  She  remembered 
the  little  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  the  cook  had  handed 
their  meals  to  the  monks  in  their  dining-room.  She  remembered 
still  better  the  praying-room  with  all  the  crosses  and  two  or  three 
little  horses  eating  grass  amongst  them.  As  she  wrote  this  down, 
she  felt  she  must  stop  and  explain  that  this  abbey  was  only  an 
old  ruin.  They  climbed  up  two  or  three  storeys,  but  they  couldn't 
find  any  bedrooms  belonging  to  the  monks,  not  even  ruined  ones. 
Mama  did  not  give  anything  to  the  beggars  who  surrounded 
them  when  they  came  out  of  the  abbey,  but  she  bought  some 
pears  in  the  village.  From  Tintern  they  went  to  Monmouth,  and 
from  Monmouth  down  the  River  Wye  in  a  boat  to  Chepstow. 
They  ate  their  dinner  on  the  boat.  At  Chepstow  there  was 
another  castle ;  but  Flo  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  castles  and 
abbeys,  and  all  she  could  remember  about  this  one  was  looking 
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through  a  large  window  on  to  the  River  Wye  and  being  told  that 
someone — but  she  never  could  remember  who — had  escaped 
that  way. 

A  much  more  novel  experience  was  going  in  a  steamboat  from 
Chepstow  to  Bristol.  The  big  travelling  carriage  in  which  the 
party  had  journeyed  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire  was  rolled  on 
board  the  steamer  to  come  with  them.  There  was  a  girl  on  board 
who  sold  nuts.  They  did  not  arrive  at  Bristol  till  very  late  at 
night,  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  then  they  had  to  find  an  hotel. 
They  drove  all  over  the  town.  Five  hotels  were  full,  and  the 
sixth  was  dirty.  At  last,  in  the  seventh,  they  found  rooms  which 
were  both  empty  and  clean  and  were  able  to  go  to  bed. 

Their  next  stopping-place  was  at  Bath.  Flo  noticed  a  large 
house  in  which  poor  ladies  lived.  The  first  evening  was  a  miser- 
able one.  Flo  had  nothing  to  do.  Next  day  was  better.  Aunt 
Julia  took  her  out  to  see  a  lady  who  had  a  nice  little  dog,  and 
told  her  a  story  on  the  way  home ;  she  was  reconciled  to  Bath 
and  noticed  how  curious  it  was  that  all  the  streets  were  crescents. 
From  Bath  they  went  to  their  second  home,  Embley. 

At  Embley,  Flo's  cousin,  Henry  Nicholson,  came  to  stay  for 
a  long  time.  He  and  Flo  did  everything  together.  He  taught 
her  Latin,  and  she  taught  him  French.  They  made  little  cards 
with  Good  and  Bad  printed  upon  them  and  hung  them  round  each 
other's  necks  as  occasion  required.  One  evening,  however,  it 
was  announced  that  a  governess  was  coming,  and  next  morning 
she  was  there.  Her  name  was  Miss  Sara  Christie,  and  she  greeted 
Flo  with  "  Good  morning,  my  dear,"  which  seemed  very  extra- 
ordinary as  they  did  not  know  each  other  at  all. 

But  soon  Miss  Christie  became  Flo's  best  friend — more  im- 
portant in  her  life  than  Mrs.  Gale  or  Clemence  (who  had  succeeded 
Agathe)  ;  and  more  important  than  any  of  the  aunts, — more 
important,  it  may  be  surmised,  even  than  Mama,  that  energetic, 
practical,  elegant  Mama,  whose  little  daughters  did  not  at  all 
come  up  to  her  in  looks,  though  they  were  quite  attractive  chil- 
dren. When  the  family  went  to  London  for  the  annual  spring 
visit.  Miss  Christie  came  too,  and  though  she  did  not  live  with 
them  in  Aunt  Carter's  house,  where  they  were  staying,  but  with 
her  own  relations,  she  came  daily  and  gave  them  lessons.  They 
even  went  once  to  visit  her  at  her  house  and  were  introduced  to 
her  brother.  Master  Robert,  who  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a 
very  teasing  boy.  Flo  liked  Hilary  Carter's  schoolboy  brothers, 
Bon  and  Jack,  much  better.    She  and  Hilary  were  constantly 
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together.  Aunt  Carter  took  them  quite  alone,  without  any  of  the 
others,  to  stay  at  Uncle  Nicholson's  house  at  Ham.  They  slept 
together  in  a  big  bed  and  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  before 
anyone  was  awake,  and  then  crept  back  to  bed  again  without 
waking  anyone.  They  saw  a  park  full  of  deer  and  a  schoolmistress 
who  was  dying  of  her  chest.  In  London,  they  heard  Tyrolean 
Singers — five  very  poor  people,  from  a  country  situated  at  the 
north  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  Austria — whom  our  King  had 
kindly  invited  to  London  in  order  that  they  might  make  some 
money.  They  sang  divinely.  Flo  was  even  more  interested  in 
them  than  in  the  Museum  in  which  they  saw  a  large  stone  head 
called  Memnon  (brought  back  by  an  Italian  gentleman  who  had 
travelled  in  Egypt) — and  several  other  things. 

The  stay  at  Lea  Hurst  in  tliis  year,  1828,  was  rather  spoiled 
for  Flo  by  a  bad  cold  that  went  on  all  the  summer.  However, 
she  stayed  with  her  grandmother  at  Tapton,  and  went  with  Aunt 
Mai  to  the  original  home  of  the  Shore  family,  at  Norton.  There 
were  four  sisters  there,  Eliza,  Lydia,  Maria  and  Emily.  They  had 
different  characters.  Eliza  was  rather  serious,  Lydia  was  pery  gay 
and  played  very  well  with  children;  Maria  was  gay,  but  not 
with  children ;  Emily  was  everything  that  she  should  be,  youngs 
short  and  gay,  and  with  such  an  agreeable  way  of  playing. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Embley  in  the  autumn,  little  cousin 
Laura  Nicholson  came  to  stay.  She  was  just  five  years  old,  three 
feet  high,  had  red  hair,  a  rose-coloured  face  and  a  very  small  nose. 
Then  came  a  delightful  visit  to  the  Carters,  now  living  at  Fair- 
oaks,  near  Winchester.  Jack  built  a  little  house  of  bricks  and 
sticks  and  straw  in  the  garden.  Four  children  could  get  into  it 
at  once.  Each  of  the  little  Carter  cousins  had  a  small  garden  of 
his  or  her  own.  There  was  a  river  in  their  grounds,  and  in  the 
river  an  island,  and  on  the  island  a  little  cottage  with  only  one 
room.    Flo  saw  it. 

The  winter  at  Embley  seemed  longer  than  usual,  though 
there  was  rather  a  pleasant  period  when  Mama  had  taken 
Parthe  to  London  to  have  some  teeth  pulled  out  and  Flo  was  left 
alone  with  Miss  Christie.  Lessons  in  this  last  year  had  become 
very  serious.  Of  course,  Flo  had  known  how  to  read  and  write 
for  years.  She  had  several  little  books  made  out  of  the  backs  of 
Papa's  and  Mama's  old  letters  and  bound  with  painted  paper 
covers.  Some  were  also  written  in  different  coloured  inks,  a  new 
shade  for  every  line.  One  dear  little  tiny  one  contained  a  pre- 
scription.   It  said  just  how  many  grains  of  James'  powder  had  to 
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be  taken  by  people  of  different  ages.    (Flo  had  begun  to  want  to 
be  useful  to  sick  people,  ever  since  she  had  stayed  with  her  cousins 
the  Nicholsons  and  had  seen  their  good  governess,  Miss  Johnson, 
helping  and  advising  all  who  needed  it.)    But  now  she  had  to  do 
copies  as  well,  in  order  that  she  might  have  a  beautiful  Italian  lady- 
like handwriting.    The  copies  had  a  moral  sentiment  for  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet.    They  said  "  Avoid  lying  :  it  leads  to  every 
other  vice  "  ;  "  Conscience  is  a  faithful  and  prudent  momtor 
"  Gratitude  is  the  noblest  passion  of  the  soul "  ;  "  Humility  is 
the  foundation  of  preferment,"  and  so  on.    By  the  time  she  had 
P-ot  to  the  T's  and  had  written  "  Temperance  in  prosperity  indi- 
cates wisdom,"  Flo  was  tired  of  all  this.    There  was  a  httle  space 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  she  filled  it  up  with  the  words  Stupid 
Copy  "  and  then  getting  bolder  she  stopped  writing  about  Tem- 
perance and  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  "  The  good  of  this 
copy  I  never  could  see  and  I  do  not  like  it,  I  never  wish  to  write 
it  and  I  never  will  if  I  can  help  it."    Miss  Christie  understood 
and  instead  of  writing  "  Unity  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
success,"  Flo  was  allowed  to  write  "  Uxbridge  near  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp  "  ;  which,  as  anyone  can  see,  is 
much  more  sensible. 

It  was  more  agreeable  to  compose  letters,  even  it  they  J^^d  to 
be  in  French,  and  to  record  the  lives  of  real  people.    (Flo  had 
already  written  out  carefully  all  that  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  A. 
Selina  Lanson  had  told  her  about  her  childhood,  and  she  was  now 
writing  the  story  of  their  present  maid.  Mademoiselle  Selma 
Clemence  Coulbeaux.    It  was  full  of  interest,  for  Clemence's  Papa 
had  been  coachman  to  King  Louis  XVI,  and  the  family  had  had 
many  adventures  during  the  French  Revolution.  Moreover 
Clemence  herself  had  been  a  somewhat  disobedient  child  and  had 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from  death.)    At  this  time,  too,  Flo 
began  to  write  her  own  memoirs.    She  also  learned  geography 
and  EngUsh  history.    A  time  came  when  she  could  answer  such 
searching  questions  as,  "  What  was  Caesar's  favourite  Legion  ? 
At  what  period  was  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  completely  established  ? 
Who  was  the  uncle  of  Ethelred  and  Emma's  two  sons  ?  What 
is  the  first  unfeeling  circumstance  recorded  of  Henry  I  as  King  ? 
What  embittered  the  last  moments  of  Richard  I  ?  " 

When  they  went  to  London  in  the  spring,  Parthe  and  Florence 
had  lessons  in  calisthenics  and  music  and  other  things  for  several 
hours  every  day.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  shadow  over 
everything.    Flo's  dear  friend  and  cousin,  Bonham  Carter,  was 
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very  ill.  The  grown-up  people  did  not  think  he  would  get  better. 
\XT.ien  the  Nightingales  went  to  Lea  Hurst,  they  left  Nurse  Gale 
in  town  with  Bonham.  He  died  on  June  7.  He  was  a  good, 
unselfish  boy,  and  Flo  wrote  down  carefully  in  one  of  her  exercise 
books  all  that  she  had  been  told  about  his  last  days  and  the  con- 
sideration he  had  shown  to  those  around  him,  and  how  he  had 
advised  his  nurse  to  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John. 

At  Lea  Hurst,  kind  Miss  Christie  took  pains  to  divert  the 
children's  minds.  She  took  them  for  expeditions  and  for  long 
walks  upon  the  hills.  They  gathered  big  bunches  of  wild  lilies 
of  the  valley.  They  made  little  bags  to  sell  to  Mama,  so  that 
they  might  earn  money  to  help  the  village  school-children.  Flo 
earned  ij*.  z^d.  in  this  way.  There  was  a  school  feast,  and  she 
had  the  joy  of  helping  to  distribute  cakes  and  milk  and  presents 
to  the  children.  Then  there  were  visits  made  and  received,  and 
Flo  noted  carefully  the  character,  circumstances  and  illnesses  of 
those  she  met,  especially  of  the  younger  ones. 

That  autumn  (1829)  they  went  from  Lea  Hurst  to  Embley  by 
way  of  London  and  Winchester.  Mr.  Nightingale  was  High 
Sheriff,  and  Flo  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  ride  out  in  state 
with  twenty-four  men  to  meet  the  Judges  and  attend  them  to  the 
Cathedral.  She  saw  the  Judges  at  work  too,  and  heard  part  of 
the  trial  of  Snelgrove,  the  man  who  lived  at  the  farm,  and  who 
had  stolen  the  beans  of  Mr.  Easted,  whose  servant  he  was.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years.  Flo  after- 
wards wrote  and  told  her  Aunt  Patty  about  it,  and  about  the 
Cathedral  and  the  organ  and  the  boxes  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
Saxon  kings  were  put,  and  how  they  had  made  out  two  of  the 
Latin  names  on  the  boxes,  Ethelred  and  Edmund. 

On  returning  to  Embley,  they  found  things  rather  mixed. 
Mr.  Brent  was  dead,  and  Maria  in  great  grief,  and  Martha's  uncle 
was  dead,  and  a  poor  woman  who  had  attended  him  had  been 
very  much  burnt  and  had  died  a  fortnight  after  in  consequence.  ^ 
Flo's  heart  was  troubled  over  these  things  ;  but  it  ipas  rather  a 
comfort  that  the  apple-tree  in  her  garden  was  so  loaded  with 
apples  that  the  boughs  were  quite  bent  down  under  them.  In 
the  following  month  there  were  excitements.  There  were  bal- 
loons. Sir  Nicholas  Tindall  came  to  visit  them  in  one,^  and  Flo 
and  Parthe  saw  one  go  up  at  Southampton.    There  was  a  yacht 

1  There  is  no  information  as  to  who  these  were,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  they  were  either  relations  of  servants,  or  poor  people  on  the  estate. 

2  This  seems  a  surprising  event ;  I  give  it  as  recorded. 
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tace  at  Pottsmouth.  There  was  a  great  warship  called  the  Victory. 
Its  late  Commander,  Lord  Nelson,  had  been  killed  in  battle  ;  they 
were  shown  the  very  spot  where  he  fell  wounded,  and  the  very 
spot  where  he  died. 

Then  there  was  the  little  house  Mama  took  near  Poole.  A 
little  river  called  the  Bourne  flowed  into  the  sea  there.  One  had 
to  cross  it  on  a  little  plank  bridge.  The  house  itself  was  most 
amazingly  small.  The  tiny  rooms  were  very  pretty,  and  so  were 
the  shells  that  they  picked  up  every  day  on  the  beach.  One  day 
a  terribly  exciting  thing  happened.  Mama  had  gone  out  riding 
on  a  pony.  Aunt  Julia  walking  by  her  side.  The  others  were 
sitting  at  home.  Suddenly  Aunt  Julia  rushed  in,  so  much  out 
of  breath  that  she  could  hardly  speak.  It  seemed  that  the  pony 
had  suddenly  begun  to  sink  into  the  mud  between  the  river  and 
the  beach.  Mamma  was  safe,  she  had  instantly  jumped  off,  but 
the  poor  pony  was  in  danger  of  being  buried  alive.  Joseph,  the 
coachman,  rode  off  at  a  gallop  to  help.  Four  men  were  already 
there  hauling  out  the  pony.  Fortunately,  the  sensible  beast  kept 
quite  still  and  let  himself  be  pulled  out,  though  by  the  time  they 
got  him  home  he  was  half-dead  of  fright.  Cook  told  them  after- 
wards that  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  her  one  day,  and  that 
though  she  had  escaped  with  her  life,  she  had  ruined  her  Sunday 
dress. 

Flo's  happiest  days  that  winter  were  those  on  which  her  great- 
aunt  Maria  and  her  little-aunt  Mai,  now  with  a  baby  girl  of  her 
own  called  Blanche,  came  to  stay.  Great-aunt  Maria  read  aloud 
to  them  every  evening. 

Bad  times  came  when  Flo  was  not  well  or  not  good.  One 
such  was  recorded  in  the  new  volume  of  the  private  journal  that 
she  had  just  resolved  to  begin.  It  was  in  one  of  the  nicest  of  her 
little  books.  1  After  painting  the  cover  green,  she  had  written  on 
the  inside  of  it  some  things  it  was  important  to  remember : 

Allowed  6  pence 
a  week 
Journal  of  Flo 
Embley 
"  The  Lord  is  with  thee  " 
"  Wherever  thou  art." 

But  the  first  entry  was  November  15,  Sunday,  1829. 

"  I,  obliged  to  sit  still  by  Miss  Christie,  till  I  had  the  spirit  of 

^  It  is  preserved  at  Lea  Hurst. 
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obedience.  Carters  and  Blanche  here,  not  allowed  to  be  with 
them.  Mama  at  Fair-Oaks  ill.  Myself  unhappy,  bad  eyes, 
shade  and  cold."  And  after  that  she  felt  so  sad  that  in  that  volume 
she  wrote  no  more.  It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  Miss 
Christie  had  to  go  away  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  her  brother. 
Flo  did  not  see  her  again  for  many  months.  But  to  make  up  for 
this  she  stayed  with  the  Carters,  or,  as  they  now  called  themselves, 
the  Bonham  Carters,  at  Fair  Oaks,  from  February  12  to  April  24, 
1830,  and  she  did  everything  with  them.  When  she  got  back  to 
Embley,  lots  of  little  cousins  came  to  stay.  They  were  there  for 
the  school  feast  in  May,  and  the  day  afterwards  they  and  their 
,  governess  and  nurse  all  packed  into  the  stage  coach  and  went  off. 

On  their  way  to  London  that  year,  Parthe  and  Flo  stayed  with  the 
'  Nicholsons  at  Ham,  and  enjoyed  themselves  very  much  with  their 
1  cousins,  climbing  trees  and  having  supper  in  a  little  house  there 
(  was  in  the  garden.    London  was  disagreeable  at  first.    Flo  had 
j  two  teeth  pulled  out,  and  she  was  very  much  bored  at  New  Street, 
I  where  she  had  notliing  to  do.    After  this,  however,  came  a  happy 
j  month  in  which  she  stayed  with  Uncle  Oc  and  Aunt  Jane  at 
Thames  Bank.    Flo  had  a  beautiful  room,  at  first,  with  a  view  of 
1  the  river,  then  she  was  moved  into  quite  a  small  one,  which  lool^ed 
I  out  on  to  the  black  distillery.    Whenever  she  opened  her  window, 
the  nasty  smell  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.    But  she  liked  it  pretty 
well  notwithstanding.    It  had  a  little  hole  in  the  wall  between  it 
and  the  bathroom,  and  her  cousin  Freddy,  whose  room  was  just 
beyond,  talked  to  her  "  by  there."    The  distillery  was  not  with- 
out its  charms.    One  Saturday  night.  Uncle  Oc  took  Flo  and 
Freddy  up  to  the  very  tip-top  by  ladders,  and  they  walked  along 
a  great  pipe.    Fred  was  a  good  boy  to  play  with.    He  shared 
Flo's  feeUngs  about  animals.    He  was  as  sorry  as  she  when  one 
of  the  two  tame  pigeons  who  used  to  come  in  through  the  win- 
dows of  Thames  Bank  was  shot  by  accident  and  the  other  flew 
away  in  disgust.    He  bought  a  little  goat  of  four  months  old,  the 
prettiest  creature  in  the  world.    She  ate  out  of  the  children's 
hands,  and  she  was  so  brave  that  she  would  play  with  a  great  dog 
there,  and  when  she  was  annoyed  push  him  away  with  her  little 
horns.    Aunt  Jane  was  very  kind  too.    She  gave  Flo  and  Fred 
an  old  sheet  to  make  a  tent  of.    Flo  helped  to  mend  it  and  to 
sew  on  cords  while  Fred  drove  the  tent  poles  into  the  ground. 
!  Then  Flo  made  a  flag  and  embroidered  on  it  in  large,  brightly 
coloured  letters  the  words  The  Parasol  of  Brobdingnag — this  was 
the  name  of  the  tent. 
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The  games  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  their  being  taken 
out  sight-seeing.  One  day,  Flo  visited  the  great  Cathedral  called 
St.  Paul's,  and  heard  the  beautiful  music  there ;  another  day  she 
saw  an  exhibition  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  pictures,  portraits  of 
the  King  and  the  late  King  and  all  the  allied  Kings,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  Pope  of  Italy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  the  most  expressive  face. 

But  the  best  of  all  was  Vauxhall.  They  went  one  Saturday 
evening  at  about  five  o'clock.  Uncle  Oc,  Aunt  Jane,  Miss 
Southwood  (Fred's  governess),  Fred  and  Flo.  When  they  got 
there,  they  found  a  children's  party  going  on.  Everything  was 
illuminated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  theatre  were  huge  letters,  all 
different  colours,  making  the  words  "  Welcome,  my  young 
friends  !  "  There  was  also  an  illuminated  castle  with  musicians 
inside  it,  and  stars  all  made  out  of  green  and  red  and  white  lamps. 
Ob,  it  was  so  lovely  and  there  were  such  crowds  of  children  !  It 
was  true  that  there  were  some  disappointments.  Flo  saw  nothing 
in  the  least  amusing  in  the  play  that  was  acted,  and  they  could 
not  get  in  to  see  the  Conjuror  because  of  the  crowd.  But  there 
was  a  tableau  of  the  Cathedral  of  York  all  on  fire,i  and  fireworks 
and  fountains  which  reflected  the  lights,  and  little  boy  soldiers 
who  played  such  beautiful  music  and  were  so  very,  very  small. 
The  evening  ended  as  charmingly  as  it  had  begun ;  they  came 
home  by  boat  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  it  was  quite  dark  and 
//wst  agreeable. 

All  this  time,  while  she  was  enjoying  herself,  Flo  was  trying 
hard  to  be  good.  She  was  ten  years  old  now,  and  Miss  Christie 
had  led  her  to  think  very  seriously  about  life.  She  tried  to  be 
very  conscientious  about  little  things,  such  as  washing  herself  all 
over  (including  her  feet)  every  night.  She  wrote  to  Parthe,  who 
was  staying  with  the  Bonham  Carters  at  Fair  Oaks.  She  had  a 
little  uneasy  feeling  about  Parthe.  Parthe  was  her  own,  and  only 
sister,  and  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  they  loved  each  other  as 
much  as  they  ought.  She  told  Parthe  about  some  silks  that  Aunt 
Mai  had  given  her  and  which  were  just  like  those  Marianne 
Nicholson  had  had.  Marianne  used  to  keep  hers  and  deal  them 
out  as  she  thought  fit.  Flo  thought  it  would  be  delicious  to  do 
the  same.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  selfish.  She  would  ask 
Parthe  what  she  felt  about  it,  and  if  Parthe  did  not  like  it,  she 
would  divide  them  at  once.  She  added  a  hurried  postscript : 
"  Dear  Pop,  I  think  of  you,  pray  let  us  love  one  another  more 
1  Set  on  fire  by  Jonathan  Martin,  February  2,  1829. 
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than  we  have  done.  Mama  wishes  it  particularly,  it  is  the  will 
of  God,  and  it  will  comfort  us  in  our  trials  through  life.  Good- 
bye." 1 

For  about  three  months  more  Flo  continued  to  record  impres- 
sions. There  was  Aunt  Jane's  party  for  poor  children ;  tiny 
mites,  eating  roast  mutton  and  cake,  and,  later  in  the  day,  dancing 
so  prettily  on  the  lawn  by  the  river.  There  was  the  early  start 
with  Aunt  Julia  in  the  six-o'clock  coach  for  Leamington.  There 
was  Warwick  Castle,  and  the  great  vase  brought  by  a  gentleman 
called  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  Pompeii.  How  amusing  to 
think  that  even  Uncle  Sam,  who  was  tolerably  tall,  would  look 
small  beside  it,  and  that  little  Blanche  would  not  even  reach  up 
to  the  top  of  the  pedestal !  There  was  the  story  of  the  good 
young  man  who  was  drowned  in  the  Avon.  There  was  Kenil- 
worth,  still  beautiful  though  in  ruins.  There  was  the  birthplace 
of  Shakespeare  (our  greatest  poet) — now  a  butcher's  shop.  There 
was  writing  one's  name  in  a  book,  and  seeing  other  more  illus- 
trious names — such  as  those  of  the  King  (when  Duke  of  Clarence), 
and  of  Miss  Christie's  late  brother — written  on  the  wall.  There 
was  the  poet's  grave  with  the  curious  threatening  verse  on  it. 
There  was  a  visit  to  Miss  Byerley's  school  where  a  niece  of  Aunt 
Julia's  friend,  Miss  Martineau,  was  at  school.  Miss  Byerley  had 
given  Flo  two  little  pots  with  little  plants,  which,  if  they  were 
well  watered,  would  fade  every  night  and  bloom  again  every  day. 
Flo  remembered  with  relief  that  she  had  taken  care  of  them  ever 
since  that  and  they  were  still  all  right.  There  was  Lea  Hurst 
again,  summer  visitors,  and  more  travelling,  sitting  in  the  dickey 
behind  the  carriage  with  Gale.  And,  with  Sheffield  and  a  very 
rainy  day,  and  Miss  Swetenham  who  had  married  a  doctor,  and 
had  a  very  pretty  museum,  with  birds  and  beasts  and  a  few  skele- 
tons, including  one  of  a  serpent  with  fifty-four  ribs,  Flo  finished 
Book  I  of  her  life. 

She  began  another  immediately,  however,  to  describe  the 
reunion  with  Miss  Christie,  who  was  awaiting  Parthe  and  Flo  at 
Lea  Hurst  when  they  got  back  there  in  September.  They  were 
left  with  her  when  Papa  and  Mama  went  South,  and  an  old 
friend  of  hers,  a  widow  lady  named  Mrs.  Marsh  and  aged  seventy- 
six,  came  to  stay.  Flo  loved  Mrs.  Marsh  very  much  and  wondered 
how  she  could  be  so  kind  and  gay  when  she  had  had  such  a  tragic 

1  This  letter  is  quoted  more  fully  by  Sir  E.  Cook,  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  11-12. 
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history.  She  had  lost  not  only  her  husband,  and  only  daughter, 
and  a  much-loved  niece,  but  all  the  niece's  five  children,  whom 
she  had  adopted  and  nursed  in  consumption.  They  had  died  one 
after  the  other,  yet  instead  of  being  sad  and  gloomy,  Mrs.  Marsh 
cheered  everybody  by  her  smiling  presence  and  only  cried  when 
she  was  actually  talking  about  the  lost  children. 

During  this  autumn  they  went  for  several  picnics,  one  on 
which  they  succeeded  beyond  their  hopes  in  finding  a  very  rare 
white  flower  called  Grass  of  Parnassus,  and  one  on  which  Miss 
Christie  had  an  alarming  accident.  Flo  and  Parthe  both  wrote 
detailed  descriptions  afterwards  of  how  the  sight  of  a  drunken 
man  trying  to  get  on  a  donkey  had  frightened  Miss  Christie's 
pony,  and  how  she  had  been  thrown,  and  had  dislocated  her 
shoulder ;  and  how  the  surgeon  and  the  surgeon's  assistant  and 
six  maids  had  had  all  that  they  could  do  to  pull  it  back  into  its 
place  ;  and  how  the  children  themselves  had  been  shut  up  alone 
in  a  room  without  a  candle,  and  how  frightened  they  had  been, 
when  they  heard  Miss  Christie's  shrieks,  and  how  very,  very  glad 
when  they  saw  her  still  alive  after  all. 

They  had  various  visitors  during  the  autumn,  relations  of  their 
own  and  friends  of  Miss  Christie's,  one  of  whom  Flo  looked  at 
with  great  awe  because  she  had  had  a  fever  and  was  obliged  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  wine  every  day  to  preserve  her  life.  After 
Christmas — when  a  number  of  little  Misses  came  and  all  danced 
from  eight  to  eleven — Flo  and  Parthe  and  Gale  and  Miss  Christie 
and  Mama  set  out  on  their  travels  again.  At  Cambridge  they 
separated;  Mama  and  Gale  went  to  London  in  the  carriage  and  the 
other  three  in  a  coach  to  New  Buckenham  in  Norfolk,  to'  stay  with 
Miss  Emily  Taylor,  another  friend  of  Miss  Christie's.  Flo  liked 
this  visit,  which  lasted  a  month,  very  much  indeed.  She  liked 
Miss  Emily's  father,  a  farmer,  and  Miss  Emily's  very  old,  but  in- 
dustrious aunt.  As  for  Miss  Emily  herself,  she  loved  her  dearly, 
and  admired  exceedingly  the  school  which  she  had  founded  in 
the  village,  and  which  she  supported  by  the  sale  of  her  own  poems 
and  stories,  and  of  shoes  knitted  by  the  children.  Flo  herself 
learned  to  knit  and  to  make  gingerbread,  and  felt  all  the  charms 
of  a  useful  life.  She  was  very  sorry  indeed  when  one  February 
day  they  had  to  get  into  the  stage-coach  again  and  travel  to  Lon- 
don. At  this  point  La  Vie  de  Florence  Kossignol  broke  off  to  be 
continued  no  more. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  world  of  things  and  people  and 
ideas  in  which  little  Flo  was  beginning  to  try  to  trace  a  pattern 
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was  a  sufficiently  complicated  one.^  In  all  senses  of  the  words, 
Florence  Nightingale  was  born  to  great  possessions.  There  was 
first  of  all,  material  wealth.  Her  father  was  very  rich,  and  her 
mother  knew  how  to  make  good  use  of  money.  When  pretty 
Miss  Fanny  Smith  of  Parndon  decided  to  marry  her  brother's 
schoolmate,  William  Edward  Nightingale,  there  was  some  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  her  sisters  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  It 
was  true  that  young  Nightingale  had  been  like  one  of  the 
family  since  the  time  when  he  was  a  quite  unimportant  young 
Shore.  It  was  true  that  after  his  uncle  endowed  him  he  still  kept 
his  very  unassuming  manners  ;  he  was  a  singularly  engaging 
young  man.  But  then  he  was  so  excessively  indolent  that  he 
might  easily  fall  under  the  influence  of  undesirable  people,  and 
was  not  likely  to  do  much  in  life.  Like  the  Smiths  them.selves, 
he  came  of  Unitarian  stock  and  had  the  interest  in  intellectual 
matters  and  the  liberal  outlook  in  politics  which  that  sect  shared 
with  the  Quakers.  But  he  had  more  of  the  love  of  theological 
speculation  which  was  one  part  of  the  heritage  of  dissent,  than 
he  had  of  the  sturdiness  begotten  of  persecution,  which  was  the 
other  part.  He  was  very  unlike  Fanny's  own  father,  the  vigorous, 
jovial,  tender-hearted  William  Smith,  who,  as  Member  for  Nor- 
wich, had  championed  the  cause  of  dissenters — and  not  of  dis- 
senters only,  but  of  all  the  oppressed — for  over  forty  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He,  although  he  was  himself  not  an  Evan- 
gelical but  a  Unitarian,  had  been  the  friend  of  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  and  coadjutor  of  all  the  practical  philanthropies  of 
the  Clapham  Sect.  William  Nightingale  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
Fortunately,  pretty  Fanny  knew  very  well  what  she  was  about. 
Though  considered  delicate,  she  inherited  a  good  share  of  her 
father's  magnificent  vitality  and  of  his  shrewd  practical  sense. 
She  was  also  very  intelligent  and  not  at  all  unintellectual.  She 
saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life  for  her 
husband  and  herself.  He  wanted  beautiful  spacious  surround- 
ings, in  which  he  could  dream  comfortably,  and  the  society  of 
interesting  people.  She,  too,  wanted  beautiful  things  and  interest- 
ing people,  and  she  also  wanted  social  success  ;  the  only  kind  of 
lasting  success  which  was  possible  for  a  woman.  She  did  not 
want  it  only  for  herself :  when  she  and  her  husband  returned 
from  a  prolonged  tour  on  the  Continent  with  two  little  daughters, 
she  felt  she  must  give  them  the  right  environment,  and  the  right 

^  1  The  sources  for  this  section  are  the  family  letters  preserved  among  the 
Nightingale  Papers. 
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environment  in  her  eyes  was  one  in  which  there  was  a  chance  of 
their  making  good  marriages.  Marriage  with  a  man  of  character 
and  position  was  the  only  recognized  way  for  a  young  lady  to 
obtain  happiness,  wealth,  occupation,  and  a  mission  in  life.  All 
affectionate  mothers  desired  it  for  their  daughters ;  they  differed 
only  in  the  qualifications  they  expected  in  the  future  husbands,  and 
in  their  own  efficiency  in  finding  them.  A  good  deal  depended 
on  the  setting  of  the  scene,  and  a  good  deal  more  upon  connection. 
Lea  Hurst  was  the  ancestral  estate  and  in  beautiful  wild  country, 
but  it  was  far  from  London,  in  a  part  of  the  world  to  which 
gentlemen  would  only  come  willingly  in  autumn  for  the  shooting  ; 
and  the  house  there,  though  rebuilt  and  improved,  had  still  only 
fifteen  bedrooms.  So  Mrs.  Nightingale  made  her  husband  go  on 
trying  experiments  and  searching,  till  they  found  Embley,  beau- 
tiful and  spacious,  in  the  rich,  green,  meadowy  South  of  England 
country,  surrounded  with  trees  and  flowers  and  singing  birds,  and 
in  a  really  Good  Neighbourhood.  The  setting  was  perfect.  The 
connection  she  had  ready  to  her  hand.  Unitarianism  itself  she 
quietly  dropped ;  it  meant  nothing  to  her  as  a  system  of  belief, 
and  socially  it  was  certainly  an  impediment.  But  she  did  not 
drop  the  political  and  intellectual  set  into  which  Unitarianism  had 
introduced  her,  and  through  it  she  gradually  collected  interest- 
ing guests  at  Embley  and  Lea  Hurst,  and  social  openings  in 
London.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  she  gave  her  children  the 
best  opportunities  of  education  and  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment the  times  afforded.  Parthe  and  Florence  had  as  rich  and 
varied  a  life  as  was  possible  for  little  girls  in  pre-Victorian  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Nightingale  was  helped  in  providing  this  for  them 
by  her  nine  sisters  and  brothers. 

Most  of  these  were  in  their  several  ways  remarkable  people 
with  a  good  share  of  brains  and  vitality  and  a  capacity  for  swift 
action  as  well  as  for  sharp  speech.  In  none  were  these  qualities 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  two  unmarried  sisters  born  respec- 
tively in  1782  and  1799.  Miss  Martha  Frances  Smith,  called 
Patty,  had  had  a  brilliant  youth  as  her  father's  companion  in  some 
of  the  best  political  and  intellectual  society  of  his  day ;  but  later 
she  fell  under  what  she  called  "  the  cold  hand  of  Poverty  and  the 
strong  hand  of  Power."  Her  active  but  untrained  mind  had 
preyed  upon  itself,  and  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  bilious  attacks, 
and  jealousy  of  her  youngest  sister  Julia. ^ 

1  Patty  Smith's  letters  give  a  vivid  though  not  always  pleasant  picture  of 
family  life  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  difficulties 
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Pretty  lively  Miss  Julia  Smith  belonged  to  a  new  generation 
of  women  who  took  a  more  serious  view  of  life  than  their  elders, 
and  believed  that  young  ladies  and  even  old  maids  might  find 
plenty  of  occupation  in  doing  good.  The  same  Unitarian  con- 
nection that  was  so  useful  to  her  sister  Fanny  in  forming  a  social 
circle  helped  her  in  a  different  way.  In  it  were  the  Opies,  the 
Taylors  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Martineaus.  The  cele- 
brated Harriet  was  her  contemporary  and  friend,  and  though 
Patty  thought  Miss  Martineau  "  too  positive,  too  like  an  uncouth 
man,  to  be  agreeable,  or  even  to  excite  much  confidence  in  her 
opinions,"  Julia  admired  and  followed  her.^  She  did  not  herself 
break  away  from  her  family,  but  she  strove  constantly  to  do  good 
to  the  members  of  it,  and  to  make  them  do  good  to  others  in 
their  turn.  Her  married  sisters  loved  her  and  found  her  very 
useful,  but  were  sometimes  tried  by  her  "  restless  "  ways.  These 
married  sisters  were  Fanny  Nightingale,  Joanna  Bonham  Carter, 
mother  of  Hilary,  and  Anne  Nicholson,  mother  of  Marianne  and 
Henry. 

As  we  have  seen,  Flo  spent  much  of  her  time  with  the  Bonham 
Carter  and  Nicholson  cousins  and  also  with  the  children  of  her 
mother's  younger  brothers,  Samuel  and  Octavius  Smith  :  she  was 
not  allowed,  however,  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  children 
of  her  eldest  uncle,  Benjamin  Leigh  Smith,  whose  domestic 
relations  were  unconventional  and  shocking  to  Mrs.  Nightingale. ^ 
Flo's  dearest  relation  was  a  Smith  only  by  marriage.  She  was 
that  "  Aunt  Mai "  whom  Uncle  Sam  had  so  wickedly  taken  from 
Flo  in  the  little  village  church  of  Tapton,  amongst  the  Yorkshire 
moors.  jMiss  Mary  Shore's  marriage  with  Mrs.  Nightingale's 
favourite  brother  did  in  fact  increase  her  opportunities  of  being 
with  her  niece.    She  adored  little  Flo  from  the  beginning,  and 

over  riding  horses  and  the  attitude  of  young  people  towards  their  parents 
remind  one  of  Mansfield  Park. 

1  Harriet  Martineau  was  born  in  1801  (two  years  after  Julia  Smith).  It 
was  in  1832  that  she  published  the  first  of  her  Stories  from  Political  Economy 
and  began  to  be  famous.  There  are  frequent  references  to  her  in  the  Nightin- 
gale Papers.  Miss  M.  F.  Smith's  reference  to  her,  quoted  above,  is  in  a  letter 
of  1834.  That  delightful  book,  Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography  (published 
1877),  gives  many  interesting  side-lights  on  the  world  into  which  Florence 
Nightingale  was  born. 

2  This  Uncle  Benjamin  was  the  father  of  Barbara  Leigh  Smith,  afterwards 
Madame  Bodichon,  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  movement  for  women's 
education  and  women's  rights.  See  Emily  Davies  and  Girton  College,  by  Barbara 
Stephen  and  The  Cause,  by  Ray  Strachey  (1928). 
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although  she  was  far  too  humble-minded  and  self-distrustful  to 
dream  of  forming  any  child,  her  idealism,  her  tender-heartedness, 
and  her  deep  interest  in  things  of  the  spirit  gave  her  an  influence 
she  could  not  refuse  over  this  one. 

Flo's  grandmother  remarked  of  her  in  1828  that  the  dear  child 
was  "  both  Martha  and  Mary,  two  excellent  characters  blended." 
If  the  Martha  qualities  came  from  the  Smith  family,  it  was  the  one 
Shore  aunt  who  encouraged  her  to  be  a  Mary. 


i 


CHAPTER  II 


THE    CHILD   AND   HER  CALL^ 
1830-1837 

IT  was  the  very  early  spring  of  1832.  Flo  was  at  Embley,  and 
the  first  great  sorrow  of  her  life  had  fallen  upon  her.  She 
had  lost  her  best  friend.  A  year  earlier,  just  after  the  happy 
month  at  New  Buckenham,  Miss  Christie  had  left  the  Nightin- 
gales to  marry  a  German  widower  named  Collmann,  and  now, 
with  terrible  suddenness,  came  the  news  of  her  death.  Flo  heard 
it  on  her  return  from  the  delightful  visit  to  the  Bonham  Carters. 
Somehow,  it  added  to  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  to  reflect  that 
when  this  dreadful  thing  had  happened,  she  and  Hilary  had  been 
watching  magic-lantern  slides  and  playing  at  Astronomical  Cards. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  death  had  presented  itself  to  Flo 
as  a  very  real  part  of  life.  She  had  recorded  in  her  memoirs  the 
decease  of  some  of  the  poor  people  she  had  known  at  Embley. 
"  On  May  2nd,  1830,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  poor  Mary 
Brent  breathed  her  last  ^  without  much  suffering,  having  been  ill 
six  years,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  at  Brooke  Lodge,  Mrs.  Petty 
killed  herself  with  her  youngest  cliild  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing." This  last  death  had  made  a  most  painful  impression  on 
Flo.  Months  afterwards,  she  had  remembered  the  very  words 
in  which  she  had  heard  it  talked  about  by  the  grown-up  people, 
and  had  translated  them  into  French,  and  written  them  out  slowly 
in  her  large,  round  hand.  She  had  put  down  as  she  saw  them 
in  her  mind  all  the  horrible  details — the  husband  vainly  beating 
on  the  outside  of  the  closed  door,  the  dreadful  spectacle  when 
at  last  he  broke  in,  the  poor  woman  trying  to  write  a  last  message 
^n  her  own  blood  (there  had  been  so  much  blood  that  a  new 
floor  had  had  to  be  put  into  the  room),  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
poor  little  children  standing  round  and  seeing  their  mother  dead. 
Mrs.  Petty  had  been  mad  of  course ;  Mama  had  said  that  if 

1  The  principal  sources  for  this  chapter  are  Florence  Nightingale's  letters 
to  Hilary  Bonham  Carter  : 

2  "  La  pauvre  Marie  Brent  a  rendu  son  dernier  soupir." 
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only  she  had  been  bled  at  the  right  moment,  none  of  this  need 
have  happened. 

Flo  had  also  observed  the  different  ways  in  which  the  survivors 
of  the  dead  bore  their  grief.  There  were  Mr.  Brent  and  Mr. 
Petty,  not  to  mention  Aunt  Joanna  when  Bonham  died,  and  Miss 
Christie  herself  when  she  lost  her  brother,  and  that  wonderful 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Marsh.  But  in  spite  of  having  seen  and  read  so 
much,  and  being  eleven  and  three-quarters  years  old,  Flo  was 
surprised  to  find  that  she  was  not  really  used  to  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune. She  supposed  it  was  for  her  good  ;  that  was  what  every- 
body said,  and  what  one  read  everywhere.  But  something  within 
her  murmured  that  if  Miss  Christie  had  not  married  and  had  not 
had  a  baby  this  would  not  have  happened.  It  was  very  difficult 
not  to  repine.  Then  she  thought  of  the  poor  widower  and 
reproached  herself  for  selfishness.  It  was  much  worse  for  him 
— a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  one  who  had  already  lost  a  wife. 
Making  an  unconscious  effort  to  get  out  of  herself,  she  begged 
Hilary  to  write  and  tell  her  about  the  poor  little  girl  they  had 
visited,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  But  this  again  brought  her 
thoughts  back  to  her  loss,  by  reminding  her  how  all  the  poor 
people  had  loved  Miss  Christie,  and  how  grieved  they  were  to 
hear  the  bad  news.  It  was  a  kind  of  comfort  that  she  and  Parthe 
were  going  to  wear  mourning.  She  hardly  knew  why  she  liked 
it,  but,  on  thinking  it  over,  decided  that  it  was  because  it  would 
be  a  constant  reminder  to  them  and  a  mark  of  their  love. 

There  was,  after  all,  little  need  for  extra  reminders,  for  was 
there  not  the  empty  room,  the  thought  of  which  clutched  at  Flo's 
heart  every  time  she  passed  the  door  ?  She  looked  away  from 
it  out  into  the  garden,  where  the  snowdrops  were  all  out,  but  the 
crocuses  still  hidden.  Every  morning  a  young  pigeon  came  to 
her  window  to  be  fed  ;  he  was  so  precise  in  his  time-keeping  that 
she  knew  exactly  when  it  was  eight  o'clock.  He  was  quite  little 
and  a  ringdove,  she  could  see  the  tiny  dark  feathers  beginning 
to  show  in  a  circlet  round  his  neck.  He  was  certainly  a  comfort 
to  her.  She  was  a  sensible  child,  and  accepted  comfort  when  it 
came.  She  reflected  that  if  Miss  Christie  had  died  while  she  was 
still  with  them,  the  pain  would  have  been  even  worse  than  it  was 
now ;  not  that  she  loved  Miss  Christie  less  than  when  she  went 
away :  she  felt  she  loved  her  more  and  more ;  but  at  any  rate 
she  had  got  used  to  not  seeing  her  every  day.  She  determined 
to  put  away  all  the  childish  habits  and  games  that  Miss  Christie 
had  not  quite  liked.    The  Academy  of  Lunar  Perfection  that  she 
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had  invented  last  year  was  quite  laid  aside,  and  she  would  write 
and  tell  Marianne  Nicholson  that  they  must  no  longer  indulge  in 
their  Secret  Language.  Marianne  might  be  offended,  but  that 
could  not  be  helped.  There  was  Hilary  anyway,  who  always 
understood,  and  to  whom  she  could  write  every  week.  Hilary 
now  lived  at  Ditcham,  near  Petersfield.  (Her  father  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Portsmouth  in  the  newly  reformed  Parlia- 
ment.) They  wrote  to  each  other  about  "  their  Babies  "  and 
about  poetry.  Hilary  had  lots  of  little  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and, 
since  last  year  when  Aunt  Mai  had  put  her  tiny  son  Shore  into 
Flo's  arms,  Flo  had  felt  that  she  had  a  child  too.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  your  Baby  is  still  so  poorly,"  she  wrote  on  March 
24,  1832,  "  but  our  Baby  is  much  better  for  he  has  got  two  teeth 
through."  Babies  were  certainly  the  greatest  consolation  of  all. 
Besides  being  so  nice  in  themselves,  they  gave  one  opportunities 
of  real  usefulness.  Flo  longed  intensely  to  be  useful.  When 
Grandmama  Smith  came  to  stay  at  the  end  of  March,  leaving 
Aunt  Julia  behind  at  Ditcham,  Flo  determined  that  she  would 
read  to  her  every  day,  as  Hilary  had  done.  After  a  little  con- 
sideration, she  felt  she  might  do  more  than  this  ;  she  might  do 
everything — well,  no,  not  everything^  but  nearly  everything  that  Aunt 
Julia  did  for  Grandmama,  and  be  almost  as  patient  and  Idnd. 

For  some  time  Flo  had  not  been  quite  sure  what  she  felt  about 
Aunt  Julia.  When  they  were  all  at  Ryde  the  year  before,  she  had 
not  begun  by  loving  her  much ;  but  every  day  the  love  had  got 
a  little  stronger,  and  now  that  her  heart  was,  as  she  felt,  softened 
by  the  death  of  dear  Miss  Christie,  her  love  for  Aunt  Ju  had  grown 
so  big  that  it  was  almost  like  that  she  had  felt  for  her  lost  friend  ; 
she  could  not  say  more.  She  wrote  and  told  Hilary  about  it — 
Hilary  had  always  wanted  her  to  love  Aunt  Julia,  who  was  her 
own  admired  model  and  friend. 

Grandmama  arrived,  rather  weak  after  an  attack  of  spasms 
in  the  chest.  Flo  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  at  first,  which  delayed 
the  execution  of  her  plans.  Then  she  found  that  Parthe  wanted 
to  read  to  Grandmama.  But  a  way  of  being  useful  soon  pre- 
sented itself:  Grandmama  liked  to  take  a  little  exercise  every 
day,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  while  Parthe  read  to  her. 
But  she  was  weak  and  was  glad  to  have  a  strong  young  arm  to 
lean  on.  Flo  was  delighted  to  find  that  she  had  grown  tall  enough 
to  help  in  this  way.  She  undertook  the  duty  every  day.  It  was 
called  "  Walking  Grandmama." 

It  was  while  Grandmama  was  at  Embley  that  bad  news  came 
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from  the  Bonham  Carters  ;  little  Hugh,  Hilary's  Baby,  was  dead.^ 
Flo  tried  to  comfort  Hilary,  and  Grandmama,  who  was  much 
upset,  and  herself,  by  picturing  him  as  a  little  angel  in  Heaven. 
How  delightful  it  was,  she  wrote,  to  tliink  of  Bonny  (Hugh's 
elder  brother  and  her  "  Friend  and  Cousin  ")  taldng  care  of  him, 
and  of  Miss  Christie  being  there  too  !  But  it  made  her  feel  again 
the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  ties  :  she  comforted  herself  by  look- 
ing at  the  pretty  letters  of  her  Lost  Friend  Miss  Christie,  and  read- 
ing them  aloud  to  Aunt  Mai,  whose  loving  sympathy  never  failed 
any  of  her  relations. 

Aunt  Mai  dared  not  speak  too  confidently  to  Flo  about  the 
anxieties  of  life.    She  herself  felt  that  her  delicate  eleven-months- 
old  Shore — Flo's  Baby — was  "  a  little  precarious  blessing."  She 
told  Florence  so,  and  tried  to  prevent  her  dwelling  too  eagerly 
on  the  thought  of  his  birthday  on  May  i.    It  came  and  went 
safely,  however,  and  so  did  Flo's  own,  twelve  days  later.  She 
always  kept  this  anniversary  by  giving  other  people  presents.    It  , 
was  fortunate  that  Hilary  was  in  London,  and  that  she  could  get  | 
her  to  do  her  commissions.    They  were,  an  ivory  paper  knife 
(costing  not  more  than  is,  Gd.)  for  Papa,  a  piece  of  narrow  green 
silk  braid,  two  nice  books  to  write  music  in  ("  lined,  you  know  "), 
a  very  nice  pair  of  scissors,  and  two  of  those  pretty  long  purses  t 
at  Gd,  apiece.    The  paper  knife  was  most  important,  as  it  was  for  C 
Papa.    It  need  not  be  ivory,  but  it  must  not  cost  more  than  two 
and  six. 

Not  only  did  little  Shore  survive,  but  when  Aunt  Mai  took 
her  four-year-old  daughter  Blanche  to  Harrogate  in  July,  he  was 
left  at  Lea  Hurst.    In  spite  of  the  courage  her  aunt  always  showed, 
the  passionately  interested  Flo  could  see  that  it  was  a  great  trial 
for  her  to  part  with  dear  Baby,  "  so  delicate  as  he  is."  When 
Mrs.  Gale,  Flo's  old  nurse,  in  whose  charge  he  had  been  left,  fell  | 
ill  of  what  might  have  been  a  fever  and  had  to  be  bled  and  dosed,  f 
Flo's  opportunity  came.    She  had  to  take  care  of  Baby  and  put 
him  to  bed.    She  was  so  busy  that  she  hardly  had  time  even  to  , 
write  to  Hilary.    And  yet  she  must  write  and  tell  her  all  about  it. 
She  hoped  that  it  was  not  vanity  to  do  so.    She  confessed  frankly 
that  she  felt  a  little  proud. 

The  fact  was  that  in  spite  of  her  intense  desire  to  be  useful 
she  did  not  always  succeed.  Parthe,  who  lived  from  day  to  day 
like  a  butterfly,  enjoying  things  as  they  came,  seemed  to  do  better 

1  There  was  another  baby  called  Hugh  afterwards  in  the  Bonham  Carter  :  ^ 
family.  ':  , 
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than  she  did.  Everybody  said  that  deat  Pop  had  such  a  happy 
nature.  Flo  had  not  a  happy  nature.  She  felt  herself  shy  and 
awkward.  She  did  not  believe  she  could  ever  be  part  of  that 
grand,  easy,  grown-up  world  in  which  Mama  moved  so  elegantly 
and  to  which  Parthe  seemed  already  to  belong.  When  she  thought 
of  it  she  was  filled  with  dark  fears.  She  saw  herself  sitting  at  a 
dinner-table  and  surprising  the  company  by  using  her  knife  and 
fork  in  an  odd  way.  Even  now  she  felt  people  might  be  looking 
at  her  disapprovingly.  She  longed  to  be  sure  that  no  one  would 
observe  her,  and  that  if  they  did,  they  would  think  of  her  as  "  just 
like  other  little  girls." 

But  when  she  was  doing  things  for  the  babies,  she  forgot 
these  troubled  feelings.  They  wanted  her,  and  dear  Aunt  Mai 
wanted  her,  and  loved  her  just  as  she  was.  Aunt  Mai  came  for 
a  long  visit  in  the  spring  of  1833,  bringing  not  only  Blanche  and 
Shore,  but  a  new  little  baby  girl.  Flo  hoped  that  she  might  be 
called  Edith,  but  the  grown-up  people  thought  it  a  too  fanciful 
name  ;  Bertha  was  decided  on.  Little  Shore,  or  "  Martertore  " 
as  he  called  himself,  was  now  nearly  two  years  old  and  had  just 
been  weaned.  He  was  the  sweetest  little  boy  that  ever  was.  Far 
sweeter  even  than  the  little  chickens  and  lambs  and  puppies  or 
the  little  pigs  called  stripets,  because  they  were  the  forest  sort, 
and  had  brown  stripes.  But  Flo  loved  all  the  young  animals, 
and  liked  feeding  them  next  best  to  attending  on  the  babies. 
She  had  a  very  particular  affection  for  the  fat  pig  called  Toby. 
She  liked  watching  the  wild  birds  too,  especially  the  nut-hatches 
who  ran  up  and  down  the  deciduous  cypress  before  the  house ; 
little  blue-backed  birds  with  black  heads  and  reddish-brown 
stomachs.  She  enjoyed  seeing  them  pecking  like  wood-peckers 
and  hoped  she  would  some  day  find  one  of  their  nests  in  a  hollow 
tree. 

The  spring  was  very  beautiful  at  Embley,  and  the  best  of  it 
was  that  the  butterflies  and  birds  and  beasts  were  all  so  happy. 
Sometimes  Flo  could  rest  in  that,  but  as  the  days  went  on  she 
was  tr}dng,  though  not  yet  quite  consciously,  to  find  the  meaning 
that  lay  behind  the  beauty ;  the  connection  between  that  and  the 
human  lives  round  her ;  and,  above  all,  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  need  she  felt  to  do  right  and  be  good.  She  knew 
instinctively  that  the  loveliness  of  the  trees  and  flowers  and  even- 
ing skies,  even  the  happiness  of  the  creatures,  was  only  a  reflection 
of  something  that  existed  somewhere  in  a  more  complete  and 
durable  form.    It  was  because  Mrs.  Hemans  helped  them  to  feel 
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this,  that  she  and  Hilary  were  so  fond  of  her  poems.  Mrs.  Hemans 
made  wonderful  pictures  that  they  could  see  in  their  minds,  of 
lands, 

"  Where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows. 
And  the  fireflies  glance  through  the  myrde  boughs." 

Or  where, 

"  The  feathery  palm  trees  rise 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies." 

She  described, 

"...  green  islands  of  glittering  seas 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange  bright  birds  on  their  starry  wings 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things." 

But  she  also  made  one  feel  that  there  was  something  beyond, 
which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.  She  showed  the  con- 
nection between  that  and  one's  own  life,  between  that  and  death. 
So  when  Flo  had  told  Hilary  all  the  funny  things  that  "  marter- 
tore  "  had  said,  and  had  described  all  the  baby  animals,  and  had 
asked  after  Hilary's  doves,  she  was  very  glad  that  there  was  just 
room  to  copy  The  Better  Land  on  to  her  sheet  of  paper,  before 
sealing  it  up  and  getting  Papa  to  send  it.^ 

She  nearly  always  wrote  to  Hilary  on  Sundays,  and  she  gener- 
ally copied  in  one  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  poems  which  Hilary  had  not 
read.  Hilly  sent  back  other  poems  and  news  of  her  family. 
Hilly  was  a  great  loiterer,  however,  in  letter  writing,  as  in  other 
things.  She  often  kept  Flo  waiting  for  what  seemed  like  "  nine 
and  thirty  years,"  and  sometimes  forgot  to  send  her  news  of  really 
important  events,  like  the  play  Hilly's  brothers  had  acted ;  or 
the  performance  of  Hamlet  which  Hilly  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see,  whereas  Flo,  to  her  constantly  renewed  despair,  had  only 
heard  the  play  read  aloud  by  Papa. 

Papa  was  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  Flo's  world.  . 
He  not  only  read  aloud  such  books  as  Hamlet  and  Old  Mortality, 
which,  as  Parthe  said,  was  the  most  interesting  thing  that  was  or 
could  be  written,  but  he  began  to  teach  Florence  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  put  books  into  her  hands,  little  calf-bound  volumes  from  the 
library  at  Embley  or  the  study  at  Lea  Hurst,  which  contained 
between  their  smooth  brown  covers  glimpses — though  not  quite 

1  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans,  nee  Brown  (1796-18  3  6),  had  published  her 
first  poems  in  1808,  when  she  was  only  twelve  years  old.  The  young  Shelley 
was  deeply  impressed  by  them.  See  The  Letters  of  Percy  Bjsshe  Shelley,  edited 
by  Roger  Ingpen,  1914,  Vol.  I,  p.  123. 
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as  confident  as  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans' — into  a  better  land.  He 
also  talked  to  her  about  religion  and  about  politics.  He  was 
indeed  glad  to  do  so.  He  was  a  very  thoughtful  man  who  liked 
to  talk  about  his  ideas,  and  the  earnest,  responsive  child  gave  him 
a  sympathy  which  he  had  hitherto  only  met  with  from  his  sister 
Mary.  He  and  Flo  drew  more  and  more  together,  and  she  became 
his  chief  companion,  as  Parthe  was  Mama's. 

For  a  Whig  of  Mr.  Nightingale's  temperament,  those  were 
thrilling  days — days  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  all  dreams  seemed 
possible.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  leaven  of  the  French 
Revolution,  carried  all  unwittingly  by  Napoleon's  armies,  was 
fermenting.  In  England,  where  freedom  was  regarded  by  all 
parties  as  a  home-grown  product,  to  be  jealously  kept  from  con- 
tamination by  foreign  notions,  whether  those  of  kings,  priests  or 
revolutionaries,  there  seemed  nevertheless  to  be  a  better  chance 
for  the  theorists  than  ever  before.  The  passing  of  the  Great 
Reform  Bill,  in  the  teeth  of  Lords  and  Bishops,  had  been  closely 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions. 
Men  and  women  whose  families  had  been  associated  for  genera- 
tions with  the  struggle  against  this  ancient  evil  told  each  other 
with  emotion  of  the  wonderful  scenes  when  slaves  had  waited  all 
night  on  the  hills  for  the  dawn  that  was  to  set  them  free,  and 
reflected  with  pride  that  British  taxpayers  had  not  grudged  twenty 
millions  to  carry  the  thing  through.^  Here  Mrs.  Nightingale 
could  sympathize ;  the  whole  of  her  family  were  proud  of  her 
father's  lifelong  devotion  to  the  Anti-slavery  Cause.  She  felt 
strongly,  too,  about  Ireland,  where  the  Whigs  had  tried  to  initiate 
a  more  sympathetic  regime  than  had  been  known  in  past  ages. 
Questions  about  the  new  Poor  Law  and  the  new  factory  legis- 
lation were  more  difficult,  and  more  suited  for  the  consideration 
of  gentlemen  ;  Mr.  Nightingale  loved  to  theorize  about  them. 

Encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  the  new  era,  he  stood  for  Andover 
in  1835.  He  was,  however,  rather  too  high-minded  to  please  the 
lately  enfranchised  voters ;  he  would  not  give  a  single  bribe.  In 
days  when  the  death  of  a  popular  monarch  was  dreaded  chiefly 

1  This  £20,000,000  was  paid  in  compensation  to  the  slave-owners  in  the 
West  Indies.  Some  Liberals — as  the  newer  Whigs  were  beginning  to  be 
called — disapproved  of  compensation  as  a  truckling  to  iniquity,  but  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  the  expense  to  the  nation  was  faced  by  Parliament  and 
the  people  was  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  justifiable  pride  to  this  day. 
See  H.  Martineau's  Historj  of  the  Peace,  and  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  British  History 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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because  of  the  enormous  expense  that  the  consequent  General  | 
Election  would  entail  upon  Members  of  Parliament,  this  was  of 
course  fatal.  He  was  not  elected  ;  as  his  sister-in-law.  Miss  Patty 
Smith,  observed,  it  was  plain  that  he  would  have  to  wait  till  worse 
men  had  educated  the  elective  body.  With  a  sigh  he  turned  back 
to  improving  his  estate,  caring  for  his  health,  reading  aloud,  and 
imparting  his  dreams  to  Florence.  She  listened  and  learned 
eagerly,  and  in  1835  she  was  working  at  Cicero  and  at  Greek, 
translating  Tasso  into  French,  and  studying  French  history.  She 
loiew  enough  Italian  to  sympathize  with  Parthe  in  her  delight 
over  I  Vromessi  Sposi — Padre  Cristoforo  and  that  "  dear,  sweet, 
delightful  man,  Federigo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan."  ^ 

Greek  was  to  open  the  door  to  Plato  and  entirely  new  lights  on 
the  pattern  set  up  in  Heaven.  But  this  came  later;  for  the 
moment  Flo  was  chiefly  occupied  in  watching  its  reflections  in 
the  human  characters  around  her.  There  was  dear  Aunt  Mai, 
always  so  courageous  and  loving ;  and  Aunt  Jane  of  Thames 
Bank,  whose  gentleness  seemed  to  rest  upon  some  secret  inner 
strength.  When,  early  in  1834,  Aunt  Jane's  son  Fred,  the  same 
with  whom  Flo  had  once  sat  under  the  Parasol  of  Brobdingnag, 
had  a  terrible  fall,  the  relations  were  very  anxious,  not  only  about 
him,  but  about  his  mother  and  the  new  baby  she  was  expecting. 
Thanks  to  Aunt  Jane's  extreme  calm,  however,  all  went  well :  Fred 
was  nursed  back  to  health,  and  his  Mama  had  the  little  daughter 
she  had  wanted  so  much.  Flo  pictured  her  serene  and  lovely, 
with  her  little  girl  in  her  arms  and  the  boy  she  had  saved  by  her 
side,  and  longed  to  be  Hilary,  who  was  in  London  and  on  the 
scene  of  action.  Some  months  later,  when  Aunt  Jane  wanted  a 
niece  to  help  her,  Parthe  was  considered  too  delicate  and  Flo  went. 
She  was  getting  to  be  really  useful  at  last.,  Some  day,  she  might 
come  to  resemble  Aunt  Julia,  whom  she  was  beginning  to  admire 
most  of  all.  She  observed  with  wonder  that  Aunt  Julia  had  made, 
herself  good.  She  had  a  System,  and  she  did  things.  When  she 
came  to  stay  at  Lea  Hurst,  she  and  Flo  visited  the  poor  people 
together.  When  she  returned  to  the  Bonham  Carters,  Flo  found 
that  many  of  her  own  letters  to  Hilly  got  filled  up  with  messages 
to  Aunt  Ju  about  the  babies  born  in  the  cottages — "  little  miseries  " 
whom  Flo  longed  to  help.  When  Grandpapa  Smith  died  in  183  5, 
Aunt  Julia  had  more  than  ever  to  do  in  taking  care  of  Grand- 
mama,  who  wept  gently  and  looked,  Flo  thought,  very  pretty  in 
her  widow's  weeds. 

1  These  are  Parthe's  words,  not  Flo's. 
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Mrs.  Nightingale  watched  Flo  following  in  Ju's  footsteps 
without  any  present  anxiety.  She  had  her  own  ways  of  doing 
good.  One  was  to  drive  round  to  the  cottages  of  the  villages 
near  Embley  and  Lea  Hurst,  and  distribute  gifts  from  a  large 
covered  basket  divided  into  compartments,  in  each  of  which  was 
a  little  dish  containing  some  delicate  food  from  her  own  table. 
She  was  so  practical  that  her  suggestions  for  helping  the  poor 
were  often  valuable,  and  she  was  always  kind.  But  there  were 
many  things  she  felt  more  important.  There  was  her  own  health 
and  that  of  her  family ;  both  the  girls  were  delicate,  and  Parthe 
had  a  severe  illness  in  February,  1836.  There  was  the  social  round, 
which  required  a  good  deal  of  strenuous  exertion  on  her  part, 
and  would  require  more  when  her  daughters  came  out  into  the 
world.  There  was  the  house  at  Embley,  which  did  not  quite 
satisfy  her  as  a  background  for  the  Society  she  was  striving  to 
create.  When  Mr.  Nightingale,  discouraged  by  the  results  of  his 
election  contest,  began  to  talk  of  revisiting  the  continental  scenes 
in  which  they  had  spent  such  happy  youthful  days,  and  of  show- 
ing the  damsels  the  wonders  of  the  South,  she  felt  there  might 
be  great  advantages  in  the  plan.  In  foreign  cities  Parthe  and 
Florence  might  gain  health,  finish  their  education,  and  get  their 
first  sight  of  the  great  world. 

It  might,  however,  be  desirable  for  Parthe  at  least  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court  before  they  went.  The  King's  Birthday  Presen- 
tation was  at  hand,  and  invitations  might  be  procured  through 
friends.  Parthe  was  just  seventeen  (this  was  in  1836)  and  very 
graceful ;  she  would  look  charming  in  white  satin  covered  with 
U^I/e  illusion  and  ornamented  with  little  pink  hyacinths.  And  such 
a  dress  need  not  cost  more  than  fifteen  pounds  ;  Mrs.  Nightingale 
disliked  waste.  For  her  own  dress,  she  was  divided  between 
mouse-coloured  satin  with  pink  ribands  and  green  watered  silk 
with  black  lace.  She  would  write  and  ask  her  sister  Patty  which 
she  advised ;  Patty  always  liked  to  be  consulted. 

During  the  following  months  the  reasons  for  going  abroad 
grew  stronger.  The  winter  was  hard  and  long.  Influenza  raged 
in  the  Nightingale  household,  as  well  as  in  the  village.  Parthe 
was  ill  and  Mrs.  Gale,  and  Shore  and  Bertha,  who  were  staying 
with  them.  Flo  wore  herself  out  nursing.  Mr.  Nightingale 
himself  was  not  very  well,  and  made  himself  (so  Mrs.  Nightingale 
said)  worse  than  he  need  by  brooding. 

1837  was  a  critical  time  in  many  ways.  In  June  "  the  good 
old  King,"  for  so  William  IV  had  come  to  be  called,  died. 
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The  story  of  the  young  Princess  Victoria,  just  the  same  age 
as  Parthe  Nightingale,  roused  from  her  slumbers  and  coming 
downstairs  in  a  wrapper,  with  her  long  hair  floating  over  her 
shoulders,  awakened  a  romantic  interest  among  ladies.  But  a 
good  many  wondered  what  would  come  of  it  all.  Miss  Patty 
Smith,  for  one,  wished  that  Uncle  of  Hanover  were  safe  in  his 
own  kingdom.  It  was  an  old  prophecy,  she  said  darkly,  that 
Victoria's  life  upon  the  throne  would  be  short  if  he  were  there 
to  see  her  ascend  it.  Mrs.  Nightingale  saw  signs  of  the  times 
that  portended  the  decline  of  Church  and  Aristocracy.  She  sighed 
over  them  ;  but  she  had  many  more  urgent  problems  to  consider. 
For  instance,  was  Nurse  Gale  to  be  taken  abroad  ?  She  was  in 
a  fragile  state  and  could  not  do  the  work  of  a  younger  maid : 
Nightingale  did  not  want  the  travelling  carriage  over-crowded. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  dreadful  scenes  with  Gale  when 
it  was  proposed  to  leave  her.  She  tried  to  be  submissive,  and 
often  thought  how  the  rats  would  run  over  everything  at  home 
if  she  were  not  there  to  see  to  them ;  but  the  idea  of  the  dear 
girls  she  had  "  brought  so  far,"'  going  away  without  her,  was 
too  much  for  her :  she  felt  that  she  would  just  sit  in  a  corner  and 
pine  away  without  them.  By  the  time  the  family  all  met  at  Lea 
Hurst  in  the  summer,  it  had  been  decided  that  she  must  be  taken 
and  a  load  as  big  as  a  quartern  loaf  had  been  removed  from  her 
heart,  and  consequently  from  the  hearts  of  Parthe  and  Flo.^ 

Then  there  was  the  packing.  Mrs.  Nightingale  consulted  her 
friends  as  to  what  books  it  was  essential  to  include  in  the  luggage. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Stovin,  an  old  friend  who  was  staying  at  Lea  Hurst 
that  summer,  said  Loudon's  'Encyclopedia  of  Botany,  and  Shakes- 
peare ;  Mr.  Carter  suggested  the  four  preliminary  introductions 
that  had  just  been  published  for  the  coming  great  Encyclopedia ; 
Julia  advised  some  really  hard  book,  like  Butler's  Analogy,  and 
Milton  or  Shakespeare  for  lighter  reading. 

Meanwhile,  Lea  Hurst  was  full,  as  usual.  Boy  cousins  fished 
in  the  Derwent  (without  much  result)  and  planned  the  destruction 
of  wasps.  Aunt  Mai  and  her  children  were  there.  Bertha  look- 
ing like  one  of  Vandyke's  solemn  close-cropped  babies.  Guests 
walked  on  the  terrace  and  watched  the  sunlight  die  away  behind 
the  beeches,  and  the  moon  rise  over  the  dark  sweeping  curves 
of  the  hills.  Parthe  practised  her  Italian  and  her  sketching,  and 
dreamt  blue  dreams  of  Alps  and  Apennines  and  Pyrenees. 

1  Gale's  remarks  and  the  feelings  of  the  Nightingale  girls  are  reported 
in  a  letter  from  Parthe. 
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Florence  had  her  dreams  too,  but  she  could  not  tell  them  to 
anyone ;  not  even  to  Hilly,  who  had  grown  dearer  and  dearer 
to  her  with  everything  that  had  happened  of  good  and  evil.  She 
was  in  a  ferment.  That  spring  she  had  been  more  useful  than 
ever  before.  She  had  not  only  nursed  the  sick  at  home,  she  had 
worked  really  hard  among  the  poor.  And  just  when  things  were 
at  their  worst,  when  the  pressure  was  greatest,  she  had  thought 
that  a  Call  had  sounded  in  her  ears.  She  did  not  know  where 
it  would  lead  her,  but  follow  it  she  must.  And  now,  going 
abroad  meant  leaving  the  poor  people,  and  the  babies  and  Aunt 
Mai,  and  Hilary,  and  the  beloved  hills  of  Lea  Hurst ;  but  it  also 
meant  not  only  seeing  strange  and  beautiful  lands,  but  perhaps 
through  them,  gaining  some  fresh  knowledge  about  the  Call.^ 

1  Though  Florence  Nightingale  noted  the  exact  day,  February  7,  1837, 
on  which  this  Call  came  to  her,  and  always  remembered  it  in  later  years,  referring 
to  it  many  times  in  her  private  papers,  no  record  survives  of  the  form  in  which 
it  reached  her. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE   NIGHTINGALES  ABROAD^ 
1837-1839 

HERE  had  been  so  many  family  predictions  that  the 


r Nightingales  would  never  be  able  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  Embley,  that  Florence  was  quite  surprised  when, 
on  September  8,  1837,  she  found  herself  driving  from  the  Forest 
Lodge,  with  Papa,  Mama,  Parthe,  Gale  and  Therese  the  French 
maid,  on  their  way  to  Southampton.  That  evening  they  were 
all  established  on  the  steam-packet  Monarchy  sailing  down  the  dark 
still  river  while  the  red  of  the  sunset  slowly  died  out  of  the  sky. 
Most  of  the  party  were  soon  asleep,  but  Flo  was  too  much  excited 
to  lie  down.  Even  when  it  was  quite  dark  and  drizzling  softly, 
she  paced  the  deck  till  one  o'clock,  sometimes  dreaming,  some- 
times talking  to  the  mate,  who  described  to  her  in  this  midnight 
conversation  his  adventures  on  the  night  that  the  Amphitrite  was 
lost.2 

At  four  o'clock  she  was  watching  the  first  red  streak  of  light 
appear  in  the  eastern  sky.  In  the  growing  daylight  she  looked 
at  the  old  round  towers  of  Francis  the  First,  and  the  tall,  narrow, 
irregular  houses,  as  the  packet  drew  into  the  quays  of  the  ancient 
port  of  Havre  de  Grace.  When  the  party  had  climbed  the  inter- 
minable stairs  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Amiraute,  examined  their  mag- 
nificent apartment,  furnished  with  mahogany  and  crimson  velvet, 
and  looked  out  through  the  large  croisees,  on  to  the  quay  where 
great  numbers  of  women  wearing  all  kinds  of  costumes  and  white 
caps  of  every  possible  shape  were  chattering  and  gesticulating, 

1  The  chief  sources  of  this  chapter  are  the  Journals  Florence  wrote  while 
abroad.    There  are  comparatively  few  letters. 

2  The  Amphitrite  was  a  "  Female  Convict  Ship  "  bound  for  New  South 
Wales  which  went  ashore  on  the  sands  near  Boulogne  on  August  31,  1833. 
The  Captain  and  Surgeon,  who  were  in  charge  of  103  women  convicts  and 
12  children,  refused  to  let  them  be  put  ashore  in  boats,  because  they  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  liberate  prisoners  committed  to  their  care.  The  ship 
broke  up,  and  all  on  board,  except  three  of  the  crew,  were  drowned.  See 
Annual  Register,  p.  126,  1833. 
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Flo  felt  that  she  really  was  in  a  foreign  country.  Still  more 
strongly  was  she  convinced  of  the  fact,  when  she  and  Parthe  had 
discovered  that  their  bedroom,  though  quite  as  grand  as  the  rest 
of  the  suite,  had  neither  windows  nor  washing  apparatus. 

It  was  all  so  curiously  un-English.  That  in  itself  was  a 
delight  to  the  girls,  who  felt  to  the  full  the  exquisite  and  in- 
definable exhilaration  which  the  first  days  of  foreign  travel  bring 
to  the  imaginative  young.  Each  happy  moment  excelled  the  last ; 
the  evening  walk  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Havre,  seeing  all 
the  gay,  pretty  people  sitting  at  the  cafes  (the  children,  Flo  noted 
with  amusement,  were  dressed  like  little  men  and  women) ;  the 
journey  up  the  Seine,  with  an  amusing  crowd  of  friendly  French 
people,  who  called  on  them  all  the  time  to  admire  "  le  beau  pays/' 
especially  when  it  seemed  to  them  most  flat  and  uninteresting ; 
the  arrival  at  Rouen,  where  the  hotel  had  yet  larger  rooms,  and 
yet  richer  crimson  velvet  than  the  one  at  Havre ;  sightseeing, 
meeting  their  French  friends  again,  finding  them  so  much  more 
agreeable  and  easy  to  talk  to  than  English  people  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  then — after  three  days,  which  Flo  and  Parthe  had  filled 
as  full  as  they  could,  only  lamenting  that  their  elders  would  not 
consent  to  go  out  every  evening  as  well  as  all  day  long — the  de- 
parture from  Rouen  in  their  own  carriage  with  four  post-horses. 
Even  French  posting,  the  girls  noticed  with  delight,  was  quite 
different  from  English.  What  mattered  the  dulness  of  the  coun- 
try when  they  drove  between  the  everlasting  rows  of  poplar  trees 
at  a  full  gallop,  the  one  postilion  cracking  his  great  whip  with 
immense  noise,  shouting  incessantly  at  the  horses  with  their 
shabby  harness  and  jingling  bells,  but  otherwise  leaving  them  to 
their  own  devices,  sometimes  forgetting  even  to  hold  the  reins, 
while  he  turned  round  smiling,  and  asking  for  applause  for  himself 
and  his  beasts  ?  The  horses,  Flo  thought,  as  she  sat  beside  Mr. 
Nightingale  on  the  box,  seemed  more  independent,  sensible  and 
happy  than  English  ones.  They  were  small  and  shaggy — very  un- 
like the  horses  at  Embley,  but  they  often  rested  and  were  constantly 
changed,  and  when  there  was  the  least  excuse  in  the  country  they 
were  going  through,  or  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  postmasters 
at  the  re/ais  always  insisted  on  Mr.  Nightingale  having  six  instead 
of  four.  Flo  and  Parthe  took  turns  in  sharing  the  box  seat  with 
Papa.  Mamma  and  Gale  and  Therese  sat  comfortably  inside  and 
Louis  the  Courier  was  behind ;  except,  of  course,  when  it  "  made 
foul  weather,"  as  Louis  put  it.  On  these  occasions  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale insisted  on  the  girls  coming  inside,  where  they  could  only 
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see  the  country  through  the  Httle  window  in  the  back,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  head  of  the  carriage. 

The  Nightingales  were  well  equipped  for  the  journey.  All 
the  ladies  had  brought  sketch-books  and  pencils  and  notebooks 
in  which  to  record  their  impressions.  Flo,  as  Parthe  complained, 
would  only  draw  odd  little  pots  that  took  her  fancy  and  would 
not  make  any  attempt  at  Cathedrals  ;  but  she  did  make  a  little 
sketch  of  the  spires  of  Chartres,  like  and  unlike,  black  against  the 
sky.  Parthe,  on  the  other  hand,  filled  her  sketch-book,  and 
illustrated  her  letters  with  exquisite  little  pictures  of  architectural 
detail,  figures  and  landscapes,  but  was  a  little  la^y  about  writing. 
The  aunts  and  cousins,  she  said,  would  have  to  depend  for  their 
knowledge  of  this  tour  on  Flo's  journal  and  her  own  sketch-book. 

Flo's  journal  was  indeed  very  full.  In  writing  it  she  showed 
the  same  thoroughness  which  had  once  gone  to  compiling  La  Vie 
de  Florence  KossignoL  She  noted  all  that  interested  her  about 
things  and  people,  with  the  advantage  that  she  now  wrote  a 
smaller  hand,  and  much  faster,  and  had  much  more  to  record. 
The  impressions,  indeed,  came  so  fast  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
even  a  bare  outline  into  her  journal.  She  wanted  a  framework 
for  them  and  so  she  took  great  pains  to  put  down  in  a  little  note- 
book a  record  of  the  places  they  visited,  the  exact  time  when  they 
arrived  and  departed  and  the  number  of  leagues  they  were  on  the 
road  :  there  was  one  part  of  her  that  always  wanted  to  get  things 
arranged  and  in  a  right  order.  But  inside  that  framework  how 
many  different  kinds  of  impressions  there  were!  There  were 
towns  and  buildings  and  the  varying  aspects  of  the  country ; 
there  were  historical  associations.  It  was  well  that  she  had  learned 
Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  France  so  thoroughly  when  she  was  a 
child  and  had  read  a  good  deal  since.  Some  of  the  associations, 
it  is  true,  lay  outside  Mrs.  Markham's  covers — on  both  sides. 
For  although  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  Nightingales  spent  the 
most  thrilling  days  of  their  autumn  travels,  the  echoes  of  Roland's 
horn  seemed  still  to  linger  among  the  rocks,  both  there  and  in 
other  places  there  were  many  signs  of  struggles  which  had  only 
just  ended,  or  which  were  still  going  on.  Old  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
were  everywhere,  hardly  yet  believing  that  "  the  Emperor,  the 
Emperor  was  dead."  One  of  them  showed  the  Nightingales  over 
the  Castle  at  Blaye  ;  he  had  had  six  wounds.  Florence  listened 
with  close  attention  to  the  stories  of  his  campaigns  and  noted 
with  interest  that  he  seemed  to  have  fought  everybody,  but  to 
feel  rancune  against  none.    The  boatmen  who  rowed  the  Nightin- 
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gales  upon  the  Bidassoa  were  full  of  stories  of  Soult  and  Welling- 
ton, and  when  the  sightseers  went  on  to  South-Eastern  France, 
they  found  innumerable  traces  of  Napoleon's  return  to  Elba  and 
of  the  Hundred  Days  when  it  had  seemed  that  the  Emperor  was 
to  triumph  again.  It  was  twenty-three  years  since  then,  but  only 
sixteen  since  he  had  died  at  St.  Helena  ;  if  he  really  had  died,  and 
neither  he  nor  Charlemagne  returned.  There  was  a  nephew  of 
his  in  Switzerland  who  bore  his  name,  combined  with  that  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Orleanist  line — not  quite  satisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Emperor,  St.  Louis,  or  '93 — was  established,  but 
not  very  firmly,  upon  the  throne  of  France.  It  was  only  five 
years  since  a  formidable  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Royal  house  had  made  the  Citizen  King  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable on  it.  Among  the  sights  shown  them  by  the  old  soldier 
of  Napoleon  at  Blaye  was  the  prison,  where  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
daughter  of  the  Catholic  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  mother  of  the  only  direct  heir  of 
St.  Louis  (the  Comte  de  Chambord),  had  been  imprisoned  for  her 
supposed  share  in  that  conspiracy.  The  old  soldier  showed  the 
Nightingales  round  holes  in  the  floor,  and  described  how  four 
men  sitting  below  them  on  doubles  echelles  and  constantly  relieving 
each  other,  had  listened  to  every  word  the  unhappy  lady  said. 
"  What  a  system  to  exist  in  1832  !  "  wrote  Florence  indignantly 
in  her  journal. 

On  the  Continent  historical  associations  passed  more  rapidly 
than  at  home  into  political  ones.  And  Flo  was  already  passion- 
ately interested  in  politics.  Papa  had  talked  to  her  about  them 
ever  since  she  could  remember,  and  she  knew  how  important  it 
was  that  the  Whigs  should  remain  in  power  at  home,  in  order 
that  they,  and  especially  Papa's  friend  Lord  Palmerston,  should 
maintain  the  Cause  of  Freedom  not  only  there  but  abroad. 

But  already  politics  were  beginning  to  mean  something  rather 
different  to  Florence  from  anything  that  they  had  ever  meant  to 
her  father.  With  him  they  were  largely  a  matter  of  theory  :  she 
was  beginning  to  apply  the  theory  and  to  note  the  effect  of  politics 
on  the  actual  everyday  life  of  ordinary  human  beings.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  she  was  not  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
Peninsular  War  to  notice  the  dreadful  effect  of  the  strife  then 
going  on  intermittently  between  Carlists  and  Cristinos  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.  She  pitied  the  miserable  appearance  of  the 
wretched  disbanded  soldiers  and  the  hardened,  glazed  look  of  the 
poor  women.    At  Bosuste,  where  the  Carlists  had  made  a  descent 
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the  year  before,  and  where  another  descent  was  expected,  she 
noticed  that  everybody  seemed  miserable  and  doing  nothing,  and 
she  wrote  with  horror  of  the  row  of  old  women  sunning  them- 
selves and  all  black  with  flies.  Wherever  she  went  she  noted  the 
condition  of  the  people — the  number  of  beggars,  the  ways  of  the 
children,  the  look  of  the  houses,  and  the  living  arrangements  as 
far  as  she  could  make  them  out.  She  seized  opportunities  of 
visiting  charitable  institutions  when  there  were  any  to  be  seen, 
and  she  tried  to  find  out  about  the  French  poor  law  and  its  effect 
on  the  people.  Human  beings  were  always  more  interesting  to 
her  than  Cathedrals.  She  took  every  opportunity  of  talking  to 
people.  The  "  triste,  hien  triste  "  of  the  poor  chamber-maid 
at  Bayonne  who  had  lost  her  mother,  after  not  being  able  to  go 
and  see  her  for  two  years  because  she  had  had  "  tant  a  faire  " — 
haunted  her,  and  she  entered  with  great  sympathy  into  the  out- 
pourings of  Monsieur  Frossard,  the  Protestant  pasteur  at  Avignon, 
about  his  own  anxieties,  as  well  as  about  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  Protestants  in  France. 

But  Flo's  journal  of  those  three  months  in  France  seems  to 
indicate  that  what  dwelt  most  in  its  writer's  mind  was  not  history 
or  politics,  or  even  people,  but  those  moments  in  which  through 
the  veil  of  things  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  eternal  beauty  and 
strangeness  beyond  what  she  actually  saw.  At  any  rate,  she 
recorded  these  moments  very  carefully.  There  was  the  moment 
when,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  she  suddenly  saw,  many  miles  across 
the  immense  plain,  the  spires  of  Chartres  Cathedral  rising  like  a 
black  town  against  the  sky ;  there  was  the  later  moment  that 
same  night  when  she  got  out  of  her  bed  in  the  inn  opposite  the 
Cathedral,  to  see  the  moon  rising  behind  the  open  tracery  of  one 
of  those  same  spires.  There  was  the  first  faint  smell  of  the  sea 
coming  to  them  across  the  tamarisks  as  they  drove  towards 
Luchon.  There  were  the  long  reflections  of  the  stars  in  the 
Gironde ;  the  first  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  fold  behind  fold  of 
lightest  blue,  with  the  delicate  pink  of  the  eastern  sky  spread 
behind  them.  There  was  riding  up  from  Luchon  through  thick 
woods  of  distorted  beeches  into  the  region  of  snow  :  Not  a  bird, 
not  a  squirrel  enlivened  the  woods,  only  the  hut  of  a  solitary 
charcoal  burner."  There  was  the  old  town  of  Carcassonne  seated 
on  a  mound  with  its  black  towers  against  the  sky,  and  the  strange, 
desolate  plain  through  which  they  then  passed — the  villages 
seeming  all  deserted,  the  false  facades  of  their  churches,  'with 
windows  showing  the  sky  through  them  like  ruins ;  no  trees,  no 
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human  beings,  hardly  any  signs  of  cultivation ;  no  creatures 
visible  but  a  dead  dog  and  a  dead  horse.  Then  there  was  Nar- 
bonne  appearing  behind  strangely  shaped  rocks  like  a  city  of  the 
plague.  And  then  immediately  afterwards  the  unbelievable  blue 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Watching  changing  lights  on  distant  hills,  or  dark  towers 
against  the  sky ;  coming  suddenly  to  flowery  meadows  under 
giant  cliffs ;  looking  into  deep,  clear  pools  in  desolate  gorges ; 
or  feeling  at  the  end  of  a  lonely,  twisting,  dusky  valley,  shut  in 
by  barriers  of  snow-clad  mountains,  as  if  she  had  come  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  Florence  had  experiences  which  could  not  be  written 
down  like  the  leagues  they  had  driven,  but  which  were  quite  as 
important.    She  described  carefully  all  that  could  be  described. 

"  Italy,"  wrote  Flo  at  the  head  of  the  second  volume  of  her 
travel  journal.  The  word  was  magical  and  it  gave  her  a  thrill 
to  write  it ;  she  had  read  Dante  and  Alfieri.  But  Italy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  was  only  a  "  geographical 
expression  "  and  the  land  was,  in  fact,  divided  between  a  number 
of  potentates — Ferdinand  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  soon  to  be  known 
as  King  Bomba  ;  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  ("  Pope  of  Italy  "  as  Flo 
would  have  called  him  in  her  childhood),  giving  the  protection 
of  St.  Peter's  name  to  a  vast  regime  of  corruption,  famine,  spying 
and  death ;  the  Austrian  Emperor,  regarding  Lombardy  and 
Venetia  as  family  estates  ;  and  other  lesser  tyrants. ^  Austria 
supported  the  whole  fabric  of  oppression,  and  behind  the  Holy 
Roman  Imperial  throne  was  Prince  Metternich,  who  had  come  to 
be  regarded  by  Italian  patriots  as  an  incarnation  of  the  ancient 
forces  of  evil  against  which  they  strove.  Carlo  Alberto,  King  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  once  the  hope  of  the  Liberals,  had,  as  it 
appeared,  surrendered  to  those  forces.  He  had  been  made  to 
taste  blood  in  1821,  lest  he  should  escape  from  them.  He  was 
now  a  gloomy  invalid  devoured  by  superstition,  remorse  and 
occasional  fits  of  hectic  ambition.  He  lived  "  between  the  daggers 
of  the  Carbonari  and  the  chocolate  of  the  Jesuits  "  and  was 
despised  by  all.^ 

It  was  into  his  Kingdom  that  the  Nightingale  carriage  drove 

^  The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1 8 1 5  had  partitioned  Italy  into  eight  States  : 
Piedmont,  the  Austrian  Provinces,  the  Papal  States,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  Lucca,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

2  These  were  Carlo  Alberto's  own  words.  See  W.  J.  Stillman,  Tbe  Union 
of  Italy,  1898,  p.  55. 
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on  December  15  when  they  passed  the  River  Var,  Florence 
noticing  first  the  beautiful  grove  of  nut-trees,  and  then  the  Pied- 
montese  soldiers  in  their  frightful  light-brown  surtouts  and  white 
bands.  A  little  later  she  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  enquire 
into  the  government  of  Nice,  a  free  port,  but  subject  to  constant 
interference  from  the  King.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  what 
she  had  read  and  been  told  about  the  movement  to  form  a  United 
Italy,  and  one  of  her  hopes  in  coming  to  the  Continent  was  to 
meet  Confalonieri,  the  great  patriot,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Spielberg  by  Metternich 
and  the  Emperor.  At  Nice,  however,  she  found  herself  for  a 
time  engrossed  in  a  different  world.  Already,  while  the  Nightin- 
gale trunks  were  being  examined  at  the  frontier,  Mamma  had 
found  herself  talking  to  English  acquaintances  of  twenty  years 
ago.  No  sooner  was  the  party  established  in  the  splendid  rooms 
of  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers — standing  in  a  grove  of  orange  trees, 
and  very  comfortable,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  some  of  the  cold, 
dirty,  bug-infested  inns  they  had  passed  through  in  their  travels 
— than  English  and  foreign  callers  began  to  arrive.  There  were 
about  thirty  English  families  at  Nice  this  year,  and  the  Nightin- 
gales were  pleased  to  find  that  there  was  a  good  English  Protestant 
church;  though  they  did  not  sympathiize  with  some  of  their 
fanatical  compatriots  who  had  been  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
police  for  distributing  Bibles  to  the  Nissards.  They  found  them- 
selves in  a  circle  of  friendly  people  with  whom  they  made  expedi- 
tions and  exchanged  hospitality.  Flo  enjoyed  it  all  immensely, 
especially  the  merry  evenings,  and  the  balls  at  which  she  danced 
every  quadrille.  "  With  books  and  work  and  healthful  play  " 
the  days  passed  all  too  quickly  for  her  ;  and,  when,  on  January  8, 
they  left  dear  Nice  in  a  vettura  with  two  horses  (and  two  extra 
to  drag  it  up  the  hills),  she  was  too  miserable  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  the  gold  and  silver  lights  on  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  though 
she  noted  in  her  journal  that  it  was  the  loveliest  sight  she  had 
ever  seen  in  her  life.  "  The  worst  of  travelling,"  she  wrote,  "  is 
that  you  leave  people  as  soon  as  you  have  become  intimate  with 
them  and  often  never  to  see  them  again."  But  they  did  see  some 
of  their  English  friends  again  at  Genoa,  where  they  stayed  from 
January  13  to  February  14,  and  again  there  were  balls  and  visits, 
and  the  Nightingales  themselves  gave  a  soiree  which  was  a  com- 
plete success.  At  Genoa,  too,  Florence  went  to  the  Opera,  and 
decided  that  she  would  like  to  see  hucre^ia  Borgia  every  night  of 
her  life — it  was  "  so  beautiful,  so  affecting,  so  enchanting ;  how 
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could  one  ever  wish  for  anything  else  if  one  were  always  looking  | 

at  that  ?  "    In  spite  of  these  delights,  however,  and  of  the  glorious  \ 

palaces  of  Genoa,  and  of  sudden  lovely  sights  such  as  new-fallen  I 

snow  lying  on  the  scarlet  petals  of  blossoming  geraniums,  Florence  j 

was  thinking  less  of  the  joys  of  life  and  more  and  more  of  the  woes  I 

of  Italy.    She  noted  that  in  Genoa  there  were  30,000  inhabitants  j 

of  whom  8,000  were  soldiers  and  8,000  priests,  that  the  spirit  ; 
of  the  nobles  was  gone,  though  they  were  as  proud  as  ever ;  they 
lived  in  excessive  ignorance  and  the  people  in  excessive  poverty.^ 
She  looked  with  horror  at  the  fortress  /aU/y  built  by  the  King  of 

Piedmont  from  which  the  whole  town  could  be  blown  up  in  case  j 

of  insurrection.  ] 

On  February  9,  Florence  visited  an  institution  for  the  "  deaf  ' 

and  dumb."    She  was  deeply  interested  in  seeing  their  handiwork  j 

and  reading  their  answers  to  historical  questions  of  much  the  same  \ 

nature  as  those  she  and  Parthe  had  had  to  answer  in  the  old  days.  ] 
She  noted  that  though  they  had  singularly  intelligent  faces,  they        •  j 

looked  sickly  and  melancholy,  and  that  the  rooms  in  which  they  j 

lived  were  cold  and  not  very  clean.  j 

She  grieved  passionately  at  leaving  Genoa  on  February  14.  j 

She  was  not  consoled  by  any  of  the  sights  of  the  journey,  l 

though  she  noted  them  all :  the  great  sea  at  Chiavari  dashing  j 

into  the  little  ragged  creeks  and  covering  the  black  shelving  rocks  j 

with  foam  ;  the  gay  pink  almond  blossoms  of  Nervi,  "  a  town  i 

of  palaces  inhabited  by  washerwomen  "  ;  the  quarries  of  Carrara  j 

and  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.    She  was  not  consoled  even  by  j 

1  having  a  new  book  to  read,  Pkciola^  which  would  have  comforted  I 

her  if  anything  could,  "  so  absorbing  and  so  simple  as  it  is."    At  | 

Pisa,  she  gathered  violets  nate  in  terra  santa  more  beautiful  and  j 

sweeter  than  any  in  England,  enjoyed  a  moment  of  fellow-feeling  \ 

with  a  black  and  white  pussy-cat  looking  sentimentally  out  of  a  \ 

broken  window,  admired  the  Grand  Duke's  camels,  and  attended  \ 

a  great  Court  Ball.  | 

By  the  end  of  February  the  party  were  settled  at  Florence,  in  ; 

the  Albergo  del  Arno  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  where  they  had  i 

a  salon  50  feet  long,  a  dining-room  with  a  terrace,  and  bedrooms  | 

in  proportion.    (Gale  was  more  astonished  than  pleased  to  find  i 

the  walls  and  ceilings  of  hers  painted  with  fine  frescoes  of  heathen  \ 

gods.)  ^  I 

In  Florence  Flo's  interests  were  even  more  varied  and  intense 

than  in  Genoa.    She  and  Parthe  had  lessons  in  Italian,  draw-  \ 
1  Genoa  had  been  handed  over  to  Piedmont  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
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ing,  perspective  and  singing ;  they  visited  picture  galleries  and 
churches,  went  constantly  to  the  Opera,  attended  functions  at  the 
Grand-ducal  Court  and  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  She 
wrote  in  her  diary  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  pictures  she  saw, 
and  of  all  the  operas  she  went  to.  She  also  summarized  the 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the  people  she  saw.  There  was 
poor  Balia,  her  first  nurse,  grown  old  and  thin :  Flo  visited  her 
and  her  own  foster-sister,  Estella,  in  the  room  painted  in  fresco 
but  unfurnished  except  for  two  beds,  where  they  lived  with  seven 
of  their  family.  There  was  Madame  Catalani,  who  cried  and 
laughed  alternately,  talking  all  the  time  of  her  daughter's  unhappy 
marriage  and  her  son's  handsome  uniform.  There  was  Madame 
Eleonora  dei  Pazzi,  a  beautiful  and  much  sought-after  Italian,  who 
was  bringing  up  her  five  daughters  at  home,  thwarted  by  her 
husband  who  wished  them  sent  to  a  convent,  and  dismissed  their 
German  governess  because  he  did  not  want  them  to  know  of  the 
existence  of  Protestantism.  Madame  Pazzi  poured  out  her 
wounded  Republican  feelings  to  the  Nightingales.  She  said  of 
Italian  women,  "  Dku  ne  les  protege  pas,  les  his  ne  les  protegent  pas, 
il  jaut  faire  notre  honheur  nous-memes"  "  Neither  this  generation 
nor  the  next,"  she  said,  "  will  see  the  regeneration  of  Italy."  She 
thought  infant  schools  were  thrown  away  because  there  was  no 
education  of  the  older  children.  Nevertheless  Florence  went 
with  Guicciardini,  a  depressed,  benevolent-looking  man,  to  see 
his  infant  school  where  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  chil- 
dren whom  he  seemed  to  regard  as  his  own ;  she  thought  it  a 
beautiful  sight.  She  listened  to  the  excellent  arithmetic  lesson 
being  given  to  the  older  class,  and  liked  even  better  seeing  the 
smaller  children  ;  several  of  them  asleep  with  their  heads  on  their 
dear  little  arms,  rolled  up  like  squirrels  on  their  benches  ;  the 
others  were  unravelling  pieces  of  silk,  black  silk  if  they  were 
naughty,  coloured  if  they  were  good. 

In  Florence,  Flo  read  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian  Kepublics, 
dear  Biancheri's  interesting  little  Lettere  di  Firen^^e,  Luisa  Stro:^^, 
Alfieri's  Conquista  dei  Pa^^i,  and — most  interesting  of  all — Guer- 
a2zi's  Assedio  di  Firen^e.^    This  last  book  the  Florentines  were 

1  Guerazzi  had  written  this  book  (published  1835)  because  he  could  not 
fight ;  he  was  a  brilliant,  passionate,  violent  young  Liberal  in  very  bad  health, 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  struggling  for  Italian  freedom  in  1848,  but  ten  years 
earlier  still  beating  helplessly  against  the  bars.  His  view  of  life  was  one  which 
was  bound  to  appeal  to  Florence.  "  Quiet,"  he  wrote,  "  is  not  life ;  little 
matter  if  God  curse  or  bless  us,  so  He  makes  us  live."  Bolton  King,  A  History 
of  Italian  Unity,  Vol.  I,  p.  272. 
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forbidden  by  their  Government  to  read;  it  described  the  siege 
of  Republican  Florence  by  the  Medici  and  Michael  Angelo's  part 
in  the  defence. 

Flo  was  thinking  of  Michael  Angelo  as  she  stood  looking  down 
from  San  Miniato  one  evening  in  April.  She  wrote  in  her  pocket- 
book,  "  Poor  Florence  whom  he  laboured  so  hard  to  save,  lies 
below,  so  beautiful  in  the  evening  light,  that  even  without  the 
Assedio  di  Firen:(e  to  stir  one  up,  she  would  make  one  cry  to  think 
what  she  now  is." 

A  week  later,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Florence,  she  stood  a  long 
time  before  Michael  Angelo's  picture  of  the  Fates,  remembering 
that  she  who  cut  the  thread  was  painted  from  Monna  Ghita,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Florence,  had  cheerfully  permitted  her 
only  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  to  fight  for  freedom.  "  Who  in 
Italy  is  not  a  Liberal  ?  "  wrote  Florence  in  her  diary,  and  she  left 
the  city  of  her  birth  thinking  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Monna 
Ghita,  of  the  Society  that  worked  for  the  schools,  of  all  who 
preferred  the  common  good  to  the  comfort  of  their  individual 
lives. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Monna  Ghita 
animated  the  community  of  Italian  exiles,  among  whom  the 
Nightingales  lived  at  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1838. 

Count^Confalonieri,  whom  Florence  so  eagerly  desired  to  meet, 
was  not  there ;  but  some  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  "  II 
Vent'  Uno  "  as  Florence  learned  to  call  the  insurrection  of  1821, 
were  making  a  scanty  living  by  teaching  and  other  methods 
common  to  emigres  in  all  ages.  They  had  been  joined  by  others 
of  the  younger  generation,  who,  having  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  Mazzini's  teaching,  believed  that : 

"  Our  life  is  but  a  little  holding,  lent 
To  do  a  mighty  labour  :  we  are  one 
With  heaven  and  the  stars  when  it  is  spent 
To  serve  God's  aim  :  else  die  we  with  the  sun."  1 

For  them  the  mighty  labour  was  to  win  the  freedom  and  unity 
of  Italy. 

1  These  words  are  Meredith's,  taken  from  the  imaginary  opera  in  his  novel 
Vittoria,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  summarise  Mazzini's  philosophy,  and  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  Italian  patriots  of  that  generation — an  attitude  which 
I  think  had  a  deep  formative  influence  on  Florence  Nightingale.  George 
Meredith  was  eight  years  younger  than  she  was.  He  fought  for  Italian  freedom 
and  the  doctrines,  characters  and  adventures  reproduced  in  Vittoria  are  extra- 
ordinarily like  some  of  those  recorded  by  Florence  in  her  diary. 
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Flotence  listened  with  intense  interest  to  all  that  she  could 
learn  about  their  sufferings  in  this  cause.  Some  had  endured 
actual  physical  torture — she  heard  from  one  a  description  of  the 
horrible  water  torture ;  others  had  gone  through  a  grave-like 
imprisonment.  Ricciardi,  a  Neapolitan  aristocrat,  had  been  shut 
up  in  a  madhouse  till  health  and  heart  were  broken.  Many  were 
entirely  cut  off  from  their  families.  Florence  knew  that  in  the 
fifteen  years  of  Confalonieri's  imprisonment  he  had  never  once 
been  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  beloved  wife,  nor  to 
hear  news  of  her,  and  that  she  had  died  while  thus  separated 
from  him.i  But  there  were  some  separations  which  were  al- 
most worse  than  this  :  Albera,  an  exile  of  1833,  a  grave,  quiet, 
melancholy  man,  had  been  practically  excommunicated  by  his 
father,  and  many  had  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  union  with 
those  they  loved  best,  not  because  their  tyrants  forced  them  to 
it  but  because  the  sword  of  disagreement  on  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion lay  between  them.  All  the  exiles  were  poor,  and  Florence, 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  lack  the  comforts  and 
delicacies  of  life,  saw  the  struggle  to  live  of  people  brought  up 
like  herself,  with  sympathy  which  had  perhaps  a  grain  of  envy 
in  it.  (The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  she  was  to  regard  the 
material  comforts  that  surrounded  her  as  prison  walls.)  But  what  1 
brought  her  into  specially  close  sympathy  with  these  patriots  was  \ 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  depend  only  on  suffering,  or  on  fight- 
ing, to  make  Italy.  Their  promised  land  was  not  just  territory 
which  they  were  to  win  back  from  the  foreigner,  or  a  state  of 
being  for  themselves :  it  was  something  much  more  ideal,  and 
in  order  to  enter  it,  they  recognized  that  they  must  train  them- 
selves and  the  younger  generation,  that  they  must  exercise  also 
the  divine  virtue  of  compassion,  which  is  the  chief  means  by  which 
the  soul  grows  in  nations  as  in  individual  human  beings. ^  There- 

1  Of  her  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote  : 

"...  Spielberg's  grate 

At  which  the  Lombard  woman  hung  the  rose 
Of  her  sweet  soul  by  its  own  dewy  weight,  ! 

To  feel  the  dungeon  round  her  sunshine  close. 
And  pining  so,  died  early,  yet  too  late 

For  what  she  suffered." 

Casa  Guidi  Windom,  Part  I. 

2  Since  183 1,  Mazzini's  Young  Italy  had  supplanted  the  Carbonari  as  the 
chief  revolutionary  organization  among  Italians  in  and  out  of  Italy.  Like  the 
Carbonari,  it  was  a  secret  Society.  "  But  it  was  to  be  much  more  than  a 
conspiracy ;  its  members  must  not  act  from  blind  obedience  but  from  personal 
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fore  almost  all  Italian  patriots,  whether  at  home  or  in  exile,  were 
interested  in  education,  and  in  those  works  of  philanthropy  which 
appealed  so  strongly  to  Florence.  One  of  those  she  made  friends 
with,  Filippi  Ugoni,  had  been  driven  into  exile  because  the  Aus- 
trian Government  had  closed  the  model  schools  he  had  founded 
at  Brescia.  So  then  I  wrote  to  Confalonieri  and  I  conspired.") 
Another,  Madame  Calandrini,  had  established  the  infant  schools, 
which  Flo  had  visited,  at  Pisa  and  Florence.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  practical  people,  from  whom  she  could  get  not  only  the 
thrill  that  comes  from  contact  with  heroes,  but  some  definite 
instruction  about  things  that  she  might  some  day  do  herself. 
From  no  one  did  she  gather  more  than  from  Sismondi,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Italian  Republics,  a  native  of  Geneva,  but  of  Italian 
descent.  He  was  a  Liberal  of  Liberals,  a  kind,  gentle,  academic 
sort  of  man,  retiring  in  his  private  capacity,  but  very  ready  to 
give  historical  or  philosophical  lectures  to  anyone  who  would 
listen  :  Flo  made  notes  of  what  he  said  as  fast  as  her  pencil  would 
go.  When  he  was  holding  forth  on  political  economy,  it  amused 
her  to  remember  what  she  had  been  told  and  had  to  some  extent 
verified  from  her  own  observation :  in  practice,  he  gave  to  old 
beggars  on  principle  and  to  young  ones  by  habit,  and  at  Pescia  he 
had  once  had  three  hundred  of  them,  old  and  young,  at  his  door. 
She  felt  herself  best  instructed  by  Sismondi,  but  most  exhilarated 
by  Aladame  Ferrucci,  a  poetess  from  the  March  of  Ancona,  who 
was  very  fond  of  the  "  Signorine  Usignoli "  as  she  called  the 
Nightingale  girls,  maintaining  that  they  were  in  fact  Italian,  both 
having  been  born  in  Italy.  She  initiated  them  into  all  the  ups 
and  downs  of  her  queer  little  household.  It  included  a  magni- 
ficent husband,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  straight  out  of 
a  Veronese  picture,  submitting  to  her  in  everything,  and  a  little 
girl,  poetically  named  Rosa,  who  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  manage. 
Pupils  and  domestics  came  and  went,  and  Flo  was  often  called 
on  to  sympathize  about  the  "  grandi  asinoni "  who  could  not  be 
taught  and  the  servants  who  went  away,  just  when  grand  annual 
kssive  was  going  on.    When  she  remembered  the  different  cir- 

conviction  ;  its  policy  must  look  beyond  the  liberation  of  Italy  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  social  uplifting  of  the  masses  of  her  people.  Thus  Young  Italy  would 
be  a  moral  power  with  the  faith  and  brotherliness  of  a  religion."  Bolton 
King,  A  History  of  Italian  Unity,  I,  p.  127.  There  is  no  mention  of  Young 
Italy  by  name  in  Florence  Nightingale's  journal  of  this  period,  though  she 
does  mention  Mazzini  as  having  taken  refuge  in  England  and  as  likely  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  amnesty.  Most  of  those  she  was  intimate  with  were  of 
the  same  generation  as  Mazzini  and  shared  his  ideas. 
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cumstances  in  which  Madame  Ferrucci  had  been  brought  up,  and 
reaUzed  her  bad  health  and  romantic  temperament,  Flo  felt  terribly 
sorry  for  her  friend.  She  liked  people  whom  she  could  pity  and 
admire  and  be  amused  at,  all  in  one  moment,  so  Madame  Ferrucci 
became  her  chief  friend  among  the  exiles  ;  but  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  whole  little  band  were  as  her  own. 

Two  things  agitated  them  in  this  autumn  of  1838.  One  was 
the  amnesty  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  Austrian  Emperor 
would  grant  to  political  offenders,  when  he  went  to  Italy  to  be 
crowned ;  the  other  was  the  question  whether  another  exile, 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  would  be  turned  out  of  Switzerland. 
If  the  country  of  their  adoption  yielded  to  the  threats  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  this  matter,  she  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
strong  protectress  of  refugees,  and  would  forfeit  that  moral 
integrity  which  seemed  to  many  of  them  as  important  for  nations 
as  for  private  citizens.  Florence  agreed  with  them  with  all  her 
heart  about  this  ;  she  felt  that  the  fates  of  Italy  and  of  Switzerland 
were  both  in  the  balance. 

She  recorded  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  those  weeks  of  suspense 
in  her  little  diary  ; — afterwards  one  or  two  special  occasions  stood 
out  in  her  recollection.  She  never  could  forget  that  morning 
when  their  friend  Bossi  came  in  pale  and  hardly  able  to  speak, 
to  say  that  the  amnesty  was  granted  and  that  it  was  complete. 
She  and  Parthe  thought  little  of  the  b^se  noire  that  was  blowing 
over  the  lake  as  they  rushed  to  put  on  their  bonnets  to  go  round 
to  Madame  Ferrucci.  What  a  strange  day  had  followed ! 
Madame  Ferrucci  had  talked  through  it  all.  Florence  had  had 
to  be  her  chief  listener  as  she  poured  out  her  recollections  of  all 
that  had  happened  in  past  years — of  conspiracies  and  wars  and 
triumphs  and  tears ;  of  her  own  songs  sung  with  the  Marseillaise 
in  the  Opera  House  at  Bologna  ;  of  her  vain  efforts  to  make  her 
husband  fight  for  his  country  (it  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  disobeyed  her) ;  of  her  success  in  writing  the  whole  of  a  patriotic 
newspaper  when  the  staff  and  contributors  had  fled ;  of  her 
brilliant  retorts  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  when  he  came  back  to 
rebellious  Bologna    on  the  backs  of  the  Austrians." 

Her  stories,  as  romantic  as  any  novel,  were  hardly  interrupted 
by  the  coming  and  going  of  other  refugees  or  by  what  they  said  ; 
but  Florence  remembered  how  the  quiet  and  sad  Albera  had 
announced  that  he  for  one  could  not  profit  by  any  amnesty.  To 
accept  it  would  be  to  imply  that  one  did  not  mean  to  rebel  again, 
and  one  must  tell  the  truth — even  to  Austrians.    In  the  evening 
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there  had  been  a  party  at  the  Sismondis'  to  which  the  Nightin- 
gales in  their  big  carriage  had  taken  Madame  Ferrucci,  talking  all 
the  time,  till  at  last  her  confidences  were  drowned  in  the  noise  of 
the  general  discussion.  She  read  aloud  the  amnesty  decree  and 
everybody  talked,  shouted,  rose  on  their  toes,  in  excitement ;  none 
of  the  exiles  could  bear  to  sit  down.  Sismondi  alone,  climbing 
on  a  table  pour  dommer  as  he  said,  gave  a  lecture  on  Florentine 
history,  and  then  another  on  French  history.  Florence  was  per- 
haps the  only  one  of  his  audience  who  attended ;  she  had  hard 
work  to  keep  all  that  he  said  about  the  characters  of  Henri  IV 
and  Sully  clear  in  her  head,  but  she  succeeded  in  writing  most  of 
it  down  in  her  diary,  directly  after  Madame  Ferrucci's  stories  of 
the  Bolognese  rebellion. 

The  amnesty  proved  a  delusion.  Day  after  day  news  came 
of  limitations  and  exclusions,  affecting  the  voluntary  exiles  among 
whom  Flo  lived.  At  last,  it  became  plain  to  them  and  to  her  that 
the  Emperor's  good  intentions  were  "  whited  sepulchres,"  and 
that  Metternich  had  only  published  the  general  amnesty  to  make 
the  many  individual  disappointments  more  bitter.^ 

The  other  occasion  that  Flo  afterwards  remembered  best  was 
one  of  the  many  when  Papa  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Conseil  Representatif  of  Geneva  to  hear  the  discussions  about 
Louis  Napoleon.  If  only  they  had  been  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Flo  might  have  gone  with  him.  Here  no  women  were  admitted 
to  the  debate,  so  she  had  to  beguile  her  impatience  by  taking  Gale 
for  a  walk  and  gazing  at  Mont  Blanc  clear  and  shining  after  weeks 
of  cloud.  Not  everybody  was  as  glad  as  Florence  was  when 
Switzerland  at  length  decided  to  refuse  the  French  Government's 
demand.  Sismondi,  for  one,  disapproved  of  all  kings  and  princes, 
and  thought  it  hard  that  Switzerland  should  be  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  one  of  these  wicked  people  because  she  protected 
another.  Flo  herself  was  distressed  when  it  was  announced  that 
French  troops  were  marching  on  Geneva.  It  was  very  bitter  that 
Papa  insisted  on  taking  his  family  away.  When  they  reluctantly 
got  into  their  travelling  carriage,  they  left  Sismondi  in  tears, 
Madame  Ferrucci  laying  in  provisions  for  a  siege,  preparing  lint 
for  the  wounded  and  exhorting  her  husband  (who  grew  paler 
every  moment)  to  be  ready  to  fight,  and  the  Genevese  working 
with  desperation  at  their  fortifications. 

There  were  clouds  over  Mont  Blanc  as  the  Nightingales  lum- 
bered up  the  Jura  roads.  They  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
^  These  are  Florence  Nightingale's  words  in  her  diary. 
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getting  horses,  for  all  the  best  had  been  taken  for  the  artillery. 
They  saw  troops  moving  at  every  stage.    It  was  a  dreary  journey. 

It  was  not  till  October  8,  when  they  were  at  Fontainebleau,  that 
Flo,  running  to  the  post  for  the  third  time  that  day  to  see  if  there 
were  any  letters  from  Madame  Sismondi,  at  last  received  the  news 
that  Louis  Philippe  had  professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  English  Government  that  Prince  Napoleon  should  , 
go  to  England.  Madame  Sismondi  wrote  that  the  Genevese  were 
wild  with  joy  and  relief,  embracing  each  other  in  the  streets. 

Flo  was  now  ready  to  enjoy  Paris. 

Some  weeks  later,  Florence  sat  in  the  salon  of  an  appartement 
in  the  Place  Vendome  writing  to  Hilary.  Outside,  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  so  persistently  from  a  gloomy  sky  into  muddy 
streets  that  they  might  have  been  in  London,  or  in  Liverpool, 
where  Hilary  had  lately  gone  to  school.^  Inside,  however,  there 
were  warmth  and  colour;  Flo  sat  surrounded  by  ebony  cabinets 
and  carved  oak  seats  and  wonderful  draperies  of  crimson  and  blue. 
This  room  was  not  part  of  the  appartement  the  Nightingales  had 
taken  for  the  winter,  but  belonged  to  one  behind  it  which  was 
unlet  and  in  which  Flo  liked  to  take  refuge,  when  she  had  writing 
to  do ;  their  own  rooms,  however,  were  also  gorgeous  with 
crimson  and  gold,  clocks  and  mirrors. 

The  appartement  had  an  excellent  situation,  and  on  the  rare 
evenings  when  it  was  fine,  the  great  column  with  Napoleon's  statue 
on  it  stood  out  against  a  red  sky.  Flo,  with  her  passion  for  looking  i 
at  things  against  the  sky,  valued  these  evenings,  and  was  moved  by  1 
the  consciousness  of  the  dark  Napoleon  looking  down  on  them 
from  his  enormous  height,  the  only  silent  thing  in  the  noisy 
Vlace. 

The  only  still  thing  too  ;  every  living  creature  was  in  perpetual  | 
movement,  for  very  little  reason  it  seemed,  turning  round  and  ' 
round  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.    "  An  ecu  of  five  francs  keeps 
thirty  people  busy,"  a  good  old  Frenchman  had  said  to  Flo  a  few 
days  before.    Driving  through  the  boulevards  on  one  of  the  rare 
fine  days,  she  counted  up  the  different  kinds  of  dandies  and  the 
different  varieties  of  the  fashionable  moustache.    Turkish  pelisses 
trimmed  with  fur  and  scarlet  waistcoats  seemed  to  promise  a  , 
revolution  in  the  hideous,  fashionable  male  dress  of  the  age.  The 
peasant  woman  getting  out  of  a  cart  was  picturesque  enough,  in 
her  high  cap  and  scarlet  cloak.    Immediately  behind  her  came  a 
1  Hilary  was  at  a  school  kept  by  Miss  Rachael  Martineau,  sister  of  Harriet. 
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little  clam  of  four  or  five,  with  a  little  mantilla  trimmed  with 
ermine,  the  very  pattern  of  her  mama  and  as  sober  and  lady- 
like as  she.  Then  there  was  a  baby  in  arms,  twice  as  wide  as  it 
was  long,  with  an  enormous  scarlet  cloak  and  a  little  black  velvet 
skull-cap.  How  Flo  longed  to  be  able  to  draw  all  these  figures 
and  to  send  some  sketches  of  the  Parisian  streets  to  Hilary  !  She 
sought  in  vain  for  good  water-colours  in  the  shops.  As  for  the 
pictures  in  the  Luxembourg  Galleries,  they  were  a  great  disap- 
pointment. Hilary  had  urged  her  to  look  out  for  Delaroche's 
because  she  did  so  love  his  picture  of  Cromwell.^  But  Flo  found 
nothing  else  of  his  as  good  as  that ;  and  as  for  the  other  modern 
masters,  she  could  only  feel  that  the  arms  and  legs  on  the  stretch, 
the  outlines  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  dug  into  the  canvas, 
and  the  colours  daubed  on  in  a  kind  of  sauve  qulpeut^  were  wonder- 
fully ridiculous.  The  same  extraordinary  designs  were  imitated 
in  tapestry  at  the  celebrated  workshops  of  the  Gobelins,  which 
had  been  reopened  at  the  Restoration.  Flo  admired  much  more 
their  grand  arabesque  carpets  done  by  hand,  by  five  or  six  men, 
in  five  or  six  years.  They  reminded  her  of  a  painful,  but,  in 
recollection  at  least,  rather  amusing  moment,  at  Florence.  She 
had  been  sitting  in  the  Grand  Duke's  beautiful  salon  in  the  Palace 
and  had  admired  a  splendid  carpet,  with  trophies,  and  Bs  and  Ns 
and  arabesques  thrown  gorgeously  about.  A  Court  lady  who 
was  sitting  beside  her  whispered  to  her  that  it  had  lain  up  in  a 
loft  since  Napoleon's  time,  but  that  the  other  day  when  the  Grand 
Duke  badly  wanted  a  new  carpet  it  had  been  brought  down  ;  it 
must  not,  however,  be  mentioned  or  observed  upon. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  erase  those  "  damned  "  Ns  (Florence 
was  careful  to  put  the  adjective  in  inverted  commas)  from  the 
face  of  Europe,  any  more  than  it  was  to  pull  down  the  silent 
Napoleon  from  his  column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  Thinking  of 
these  things,  Florence  wrote  to  Hilary  that  at  home  in  England 
one  only  dimly  felt  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  world.  They 
were  like  storms  that  one  only  heard.  These  poor  people  among 
whom  she  had  been  living  lately  were  exposed  to  all  their  force. 
What  could  the  French  do  with  a  "  demenagement  tous  les  quince 
ans^'  as  someone  had  said  to  her  only  the  other  day,  as  an  excuse 
for  some  improvements  not  proceeding  ?  And  Italy,  which, 
since  her  intimacy  with  the  exiles,  she  had  come  to  look  on  as 

1  This  was  probably  the  picture  of  Cromwell  contemplating  the  corpse  of 
Qiarles  the  First,  which  was  painted  in  1833  and  was  regarded  as  "  one  of  the 
finest  historical  paintings  of  modern  times."  Delaroche  lived  from  1797-18  5  6. 
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the  possible  hope  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to  wishiot  2.  mouvemnf 
as  the  only  chance  of  shaking  off  heavy  fetters. 

Since  she  had  come  to  Paris,  Flo  had  really  got  to  know  Confalo- 
nieri,  the  prisoner  of  the  Spielberg.  She  described  him  to  Hilary. 
He  "is  grey,  and  in  his  face  deep  scars  of  sorrow  live  entrenched 
and  care  sits  on  his  faded  brow.  He  walks  as  if  chains  were  still 
hanging  on  his  legs."  From  Confalonieri  her  thoughts  passed 
to  another  exile  :  "  Mamiani  della  Rovere,"  she  wrote,  "  a  descen- 
dant of  the  sovereign  families  of  Romagna,  is  a  poet  and  a  very 
agreeable  man." — But  here  it  struck  her  that  she  was  writing 
nonsense  and  she  broke  off. 

Hilary  did  not  really  deserve  a  letter,  she  had  been  so  bad  about 
writing,  but  since  her  departure  for  school  had  been  described  in 
a  letter  by  Marianne  Nicholson  and  since  she  was  now  at  that 
dreary  Liverpool,  thinking  about  algebra  and  grammar,  and  Flo 
was  in  Paris,  thinking  about  poetry  and  going  to  the  Opera  that 
very  night,  it  was  only  fair  to  send  something  ;  especially  as  there 
was  the  opportunity  of  the  Ambassador's  bag. 

Many  storms  had,  in  fact,  passed  over  little  Hilary  since  the 
Nightingales  had  been  abroad.  In  February  of  this  year,  1838, 
she  had  lost  her  father,  whom  she  admired  beyond  all  men  and 
whose  chosen  companion  she  had  been.  She  had  now  exchanged 
the  world  of  Whig  politics  and  liberal  thought  in  which  she  had 
lived  with  him  for  the  more  condensed  atmosphere  of  Miss  Rachel 
Martineau's  excellent  seminary.  Instead  of  rides  with  him  over 
the  "  free  soft  downs,"  there  were  walks  to  the  Necropolis,  "  a 
flat,  walled  space,  without  anything  very  pretty  or  striking  in  it 
except  a  little  marble  obelisk  put  up  in  memory  of  a  child  of 
eight."  She  was  glad  to  be  there,  not  only  because  she  continued 
her  Latin  and  mathematics,  which  her  father  had  begun  to  teach 
her,  and  learned  German,  and  made  progress  in  drawing,  but  also 
because  she  felt  that  in  working  steadily,  and  in  listening  to  Mr. 
James  Martineau's  beautiful  sermons,  she  might  acquire  more  of 
that  trustworthiness  which  had  been  her  father's  leading  charac- 
teristic. Thus  would  she  grow  more  fit  to  be  useful  to  her  mother 
and  all  the  little  ones.  But  it  was  perhaps  not  very  surprising 
that  she  did  not  find  time  or  spirits  for  letters  to  her  cousins. ^ 

^  Hilary  wrote  long  descriptions  of  her  school  life  to  her  mother,  and 
some  of  these  survive.  A  sketch  of  her  father's  character  and  what  she  felt 
about  it  is  given  in  a  later  letter  written  in  the  year  1847.  I^^  her  private 
notebook  she  gives  some  glimpses  of  the  English  country  as  it  was  between 
1830  and  1840.    "How  often  I  used  to  ride  with  him  through  the  woods 
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Meanwhile,  in  Paris  Florence  was  beginning  a  friendship  which 
was  to  have  as  much  influence  in  Hilary's  life  as  in  her  own.^ 

One  of  the  letters  of  introduction  brought  by  the  Nightingales 
from  Aunt  Patty  was  to  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clarke  who  had  lived 
in  Paris  for  many  years,  and  had  lately  established  themselves  in 
a  large  appartement  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  by  birth 
a  Scotswoman,  and  had  good  connections  in  well-born  and 
intellectual  Edinburgh  society.  Her  elder  daughter,  Mrs.  Frewen 
Turner,  was,  moreover,  married  to  a  County  Member  and  mistress 
of  an  Elizabethan  mansion  at  Cold  Overton  on  the  borders  of 
Rutland  and  Leicestershire.  The  younger  daughter.  Miss  Mary 
Clarke,  knew  many  of  the  Nightingales'  Italian  friends,  and  was 
said  to  have  the  most  intellectual  circle  in  Paris.  All  these  reports 
pleased  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  and  in  due  course  Florence 
found  herself  attending  an  unusual  kind  of  party.  It  was  called 
a  Children's  Soiree,  and  there  were  children,  very  gay  and  lively, 
dancing  and  playing  all  kinds  of  games  in  the  big  salon  into  which 
they  first  came.  Some  grown-up  people  were  joining  in  the 
games.  It  was  strange  to  see  their  distinguished  friend  Con- 
falonieri,  his  furrowed  face  wreathed  into  smiles  and  his  stiff  limbs 
moving  quickly,  as  he  escaped  from  a  little  "  blind  man  "  in  a 
muslin  frock.  But  a  number  of  more  serious-looking  grown-ups 
had  gathered  in  a  smaller  room  where  a  pretty  old  lady  in  a  grey 
satin  dress  and  a  mob-cap  sat  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  while 

and  hangers,  and  over  the  free,  soft  downs,  or  down  to  Buriton  to  see  his 
new  cottage.  There  in  his  illness  he  had  found  leisure  and  interest  in  all 
things  of  nature,  all  sun  and  shade,  birds  and  flowers — would  ask  the  brick- 
layers to  gather  me  white  violets  from  the  hedge  and  ride  his  own  mare  on 
to  a  steep  bank  for  purple  ones  :  on  the  top  of  the  Holt,  he  would  point 
out  the  place  he  and  Mama  imagined  a  house  on — would  wind  and  stray 
over  beautiful  West  Hastings  and  gallop  after  a  straggling  pheasant  to  drive 
it  home.  He  would  show  me  new  rides  and  pretty  old  cottages  in  the  valley 
by  Tarbory  or  by  long,  rocky  lanes  to  Ramsdean.  He  would  ask  for  yellow 
rosebuds  from  the  shepherd's  cottage  and  taste  the  beer  at  the  sheep-shearing, 
whilst  the  shearer  hesitated  whether  '  Miss  '  would  like  a  little  too  ?  " 

1  Florence  Nightingale's  friendship  with  Mary  Clarke,  afterwards  Madame 
Mohl,  lasted  till  the  latter's  death  in  1883,  and  their  correspondence,  most 
of  which  has  been  preserved,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  book.  Madame 
Mohl  also  corresponded  with  several  of  Florence's  relations. 

The  chief  published  authorities  for  her  life  are  :  Julius  and  Mary  Mohl, 
by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson  (1887)  and  Correspondance  de  Fauriel  et  Mary  Clarke , 
edited  by  O.  Von  Mohl  (191 1).  There  are  other  less  important  books,  and 
references  to  her  in  the  correspondence  of  a  large  number  of  men  of  letters, 
French  and  Enghsh,  e.g.  Edgar  Quinet,  Thackeray,  the  Brownings  and  Dean 
Stanley. 
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two  gentlemen  of  grave  and  learned  aspect  kept  watch  over  a 
kettle  which  was  boiling  on  the  logs.  A  younger  lady,  but  not, 
in  the  Miss  Nightingales'  eyes,  very  young,  was  flitting  rapidly 
about.  She  was  very  quick  and  light,  and  had  very  bright  eyes 
looking  out  from  under  a  mass  of  rather  untidy  ringlets  which 
fell  about  her  face.  This,  they  at  once  guessed,  was  the  celebrated 
Miss  Clarke,  and  very  soon  she  had  made  them  welcome,  had 
delighted  them  by  her  swift  flow  of  amusing  remarks,  and  was 
presenting  them  to  the  fresh  guests  who  kept  coming  in.  These 
were  of  different  kinds — some  learned-looking  gentlemen,  some 
fashionable  ladies,  some  beautifully  dressed  and  others  much 
the  reverse.  But  all  seemed  ready  to  enjoy  conversation,  and 
Miss  Clarke,  going  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  was  the  life  of 
them  all. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Nightingales  were  asked  to  come 
informally,  on  an  evening  that  was  not  Saturday.  The  same  two 
gentlemen  were  sitting  in  the  inner  room — Florence  had  by  this 
time  discovered  that  they  were  Monsieur  Fauriel,  author  of  several 
books  on  the  early  history  of  Provence,  and  Monsieur  Jules  Mohl, 
the  German  orientalist,  both  great  friends  of  Miss  Mary  Clarke. 
Monsieur  Fauriel  was  silent  and  went  early,  but  Monsieur  Mohl 
stayed  and  talked  a  little  in  a  caustic,  good-humoured  way  in  quaint 
German-sounding  English.  As  for  Miss  Clarke,  it  was  impossible 
to  help  liking  her.  She  seemed  to  say  exactly  what  came  into 
her  head,  and  what  came  into  her  head  was  always  refreshingly 
original  and  shrewd.  Also  she  was  extremely  kind,  urging  the 
Nightingales  to  make  use  of  her  and  inviting  Parthe  and  Flo  to 
come  to  her  whenever  they  liked. 

In  after  years,  they  marvelled  to  think  of  all  that  she  did  for 
them  that  winter.  She  rushed  about  with  them  to  concerts  and 
picture  galleries,  she  introduced  them  to  all  her  friends,  and  took 
them  to  literary  gatherings  where  they  were  the  only  quite  young 
people  present.  They  had,  of  course,  often  heard  of  Madame 
Recamier,  of  her  beauty  and  her  charm,  of  her  long  friendship 
with  the  great  poet  and  fallen  Minister  Chateaubriand,  and  of  her 
wonderful  sa/on  in  the  Abbaye-au-Bois.  It  was  astounding  to 
find  themselves  actually  there,  breathing  the  air  which  seemed  to 
unite  all  who  came  in  a  kind  of  delicious  intimacy,  and  listening 
to  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  himself  reading  aloud  his  own  memoirs. 
As  they  were  called  Memoires  d'Outre  Tomhe  it  was  perhaps  a  little 
strange  that  he  seemed  to  enjoy  them  so  much  in  his  lifetime,  but 
it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  enthusiasm  of  all  the  younger  literary 
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men  who  were  present  and  the  quiet  pleasure  of  the  illustrious 
Romantic  in  absorbing  it. 

Flo's  greatest  interest,  however,  was  in  Miss  Clarke's  own 
character  and  the  natural  affinity  she  discovered  in  it.  She  saw 
that  her  new  friend  had  a  passion  for  reality  and  a  hatred  of  the 
conventional  life  which  hedged  in  everybody  belonging  to  the 
upper  classes,  and  especially,  as  Florence  was  beginning  to  per- 
ceive, young  ladies.  She  saw  that  Miss  Clarke,  in  spite  of  being 
well  born,  unmarried  and  poor,  had  made  a  stirring  life  for  her- 
self, and  combined  devoted  care  of  her  old  mother  with  a  wide 
circle  of  human  and  intellectual  interests.  She  observed  with 
pleasure  how  respectfully  learned  men  received  this  lady's  opinions, 
I  and  she  herself  found  a  never-ending  delight  in  the  candour,  the 
'  energy  and  the  wit  with  which  those  opinions  were  expressed. 

Mary  Clarke,  on  her  side,  was  charmed  by  the  Nightingale 
I  girls,  their  distinguished  looks,  their  good  education  and  their 
eager  interest  in  all  they  saw  and  heard.  She  pitied  them  when 
she  thought  of  young  ladies  in  English  society.  She  herself 
was  forty-five — a  fact  she  was  careful  to  conceal,  even,  when 
possible,  from  herself — and  she  had  not  won  her  present  free- 
dom without  a  long  struggle.  There  had  been  a  moment  in 
her  youth  when  she  had  written,  "  Oh,  if  somebody  asked  me 
*  would  you  rather  be  a  woman  or  a  galley-slave  ? '  how  quickly 
I  should  cry  out  '  Long  live  the  galleys ! '  I  am  like  a  fine 
eagle  in  a  small  cage !  Well-a-day,  one  must  resign  oneself." 
That  was  when  the  restraints  of  a  young  lady's  life  interfered 
with  the  free  expression  of  her  passionate  affection  for  Fauriel, 
a  scholar  and  man  of  the  world,  many  years  older  than  herself. 
Since  then,  she  had  adapted  herself  to  the  kind  of  friendship 
he  wished  to  have  with  her  and  which  was  approved  by  the  set 
of  people  among  whom  he  lived.  She  had,  moreover,  made 
her  own  position  among  those  people.  They  formed  a  society 
in  which  intelligence  and  good  breeding,  in  its  most  spiritual 
sense,  counted  for  everything  and  worldly  wealth  for  nothing  at 
all.  They  had,  moreover,  few  conventions.  When  they  dis- 
covered that  the  "  English  Miss  "  was  not  only  witty  and  artistic 
but  full  of  intellectual  understanding  and  kindness,  they  cared 
little  that  she  sometimes  sat  all  day  with  her  hair  done  up  in  curl- 
papers made  of  many-coloured  circulars,  or  neglected  her  human 
admirers  while  she  was  lavishing  endearments  on  a  ridiculous  little 
black  cat.  "  Poosie  "  and  other  originalites  were  readily  accepted 
by  men  who  were  too  clever  themselves  to  expect  clever  women 
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all  to  be  made  upon  one  pattern.  In  Paris,  Mary  Clarke  did  what 
she  liked  and  arranged  her  daily  intercourse  with  Fauriel  and  her 
other  great  friend,  Jules  Mohl,  as  best  suited  herself  and  them. 
Other  distinguished  men,  and  women,  were  glad  to  accept  such 
attention  as  she  could  spare,  and  came  eagerly  to  her  informal 
receptions. 

It  was  only  when  she  paid  her  annual  visit  to  her  married 
sister  at  Cold  Overton  that  Alary  was  still  conscious  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  a  woman.  There,  the  waves  of  squires  and 
parsons  were  herded  together  in  drawing-rooms  to  discuss  chil- 
dren and  servants  ;  their  husbands,  if  they  had  anything  interest- 
ing to  talk  about,  waited  till  they  had  gone  out  of  the  room.^ 
No  attempt  was  made  to  disguise  the  contempt  with  which  the 
average  gentleman  regarded  ladies'  views  on  any  topic  that  was 
not  strictly  domestic.  Mary  chafed  against  the  stupidity  of  this 
attitude  as  well  as  against  the  repression  she  had  to  endure  her- 
self, and  she  noted  that  the  subordination  of  women  in  English 
County  Society  was  not  merely  superficial.  In  spite  of  much  fine 
talk  about  the  family,  mothers  and  wives  had  but  a  poor  position 
in  it ;  they  had  little  or  no  authority,  and  were  often  left  depen- 
dent on  their  own  children.  Sisters  were  sacrificed  to  brothers  ; 
many  girls  had  no  chance  of  marriage,  and  were  contemned  if 
they  did  not  marry ;  young  ladies  always  led  restricted  lives. 

It  would  be  so,  she  supposed,  with  these  Nightingale  girls ; 
but  in  the  meantime  she  could  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing them  to  a  set  of  people  among  wiiom  personal  relations 
were  a  fine  art,  who  were  too  intelligent  to  be  intolerant  of  any- 
thing except  wilful  stupidity,  and  who  made  conventions  and 
material  life  serve  social  intercourse  instead  of  dominating  it. 

Florence  responded  eagerly  ;  she  found  herself  in  a  new  world 
and  was  conscious  of  being  a  success  in  it.  Under  the  veil  of 
gentle  composure  which  befitted  an  English  lady  and  which  she 
was  now  learning  to  wear  with  grace,  she  enjoyed  herself  madly. 
She  felt  with  part  of  herself  that  society  and  music,  provided  that 
both  were  of  the  right  sort,  might  fill  one's  life  ;  but  all  the  time 
there  was  sometliing  else  in  her  which  violently  denied  this. 

1  The  descriptions  in  Mary  Clarke's  letters  to  Fauriel  from  Cold  Overton 
constantly  remind  one  of  Trollope's  Barsetshire  Novels,  and  sometimes  of 
Thackeray's  Newcomes.  Mary  Clarke's  attitude  towards  the  Evangelicals  was 
very  much  like  that  of  Thackeray  and  almost  as  wittily  expressed. 
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"  TT^N  O  tell  me  how  soon  they  (i.e.  the  Nightingales)  must 
I  1  choose  their  clergyman,"  wrote  Miss  Julia  Smith  (Decem- 
Ji— ber  1838)  to  Mrs.  Bonham  Carter.  "  Before  that  period 
I  think  they  will  not  be  ready  to  return."  The  Nightingales  were 
still  in  Paris,  Papa  attending  lectures,  Flo  "  being  noticed,"  as  her 
relations  put  it,  by  Confalonieri,  and  all  very  happy.  But  on 
April  5  th  they  did  actually  arrive  in  England,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  Embley  (transmuted  from  a  solid  plain  Georgian 
house  into  a  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style)  almost  ready  for 
them.  There  were  to  be  six  new  bedrooms,  and  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale was  meditating  on  the  additional  guests  she  would  be  able 
to  entertain  and  on  all  the  arrangements.  She  had  sought  advice 
from  her  sisters  on  the  decorations,  and  pondered  on  what  they 
wrote  :  "  Fawn  might  light  up  best,  very  pale  and  cool  with  gold 
mouldings.  The  blue  in  the  ceiling,  if  it  were  made  as  skiey  as 
possible,  might  be  brought  to  harmonize  even  with  green  of  a 
yellowish  tint."  She  had  thought  of  tapestry  chairs  ;  half  a  dozen, 
with  a  blue-and-white  ground  and  a  variety  of  colours,  and  red 
predominating  in  the  groups  of  figures  or  flowers,  would  help  to 
introduce  the  crimson  damask  she  intended  for  the  rest.  As  to 
the  building  itself,  she  had  had  to  leave  that  entirely  to  Nightin- 
gale. He  generally  effected  something  good  in  that  way,  as  Patty 
had  reminded  her ;  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Nightingale's 
passion  for  the  picturesque  would  not  mislead  him  into  having 
the  house  covered  with  ivy ;  it  would  make  it  very  damp  ;  just 
a  few  sprays  here  and  there  were  all  that  one  required. 
^  The  MSS.  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  : 

(i)  Florence  Nightingale's  own  letters  to  Hilary  Bonham  Carter  and  to 
Mary  Clarke. 

(ii)  Hilary  Bonham  Carter's  Letters,  Notebooks  and  Journals. 

(iii)  Letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  other  relations  to  each 
other,  and  to  Miss  Clarke. 

References  to  published  authorities  will  be  given  as  the  quotations  occur. 
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Of  course,  it  turned  out  when  they  reached  England  that  the 
house  was  very  far  from  ready,  and  in  May  they  all  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  Mrs.  Nightingale  could  visit  shops,  buy  purple  silk 
cushions  with  gold  fleurs-de-lys  on  them,  and  compare  Wilton  and 
Axminster  carpets,  while  Flo  gave  herself  up  to  the  feeling  -she 
had  sometimes  had  abroad  that  music  was  the  real  key  to  life ; 
music  and  personal  relations  together,  perhaps.  Marianne  Nichol- 
son, who  joined  them,  was  a  thrilling  companion.  Marianne 
had  not  only  a  beautiful  face  and  a  magnificent  voice,  but 
that  combination  of  brilliancy,  impulsive  vehemence  and  charm, 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  can  carry  everything  before  it.  As 
Miss  Nicholson  of  Waverley,  the  elder  daughter  of  a  man  of 
property,  a  beautiful,  gifted,  fashionable  young  lady,  her  place  in 
society  was  assured.  Her  place  in  the  family  was  even  more 
dominating.  Her  parents,  her  brothers,  her  little  sister  Laura, 
looked  with  a  kind  of  wonder  at  the  marvellous  creature.  A  few 
in  the  outer  circle,  like  the  sharp-eyed  Aunt  Julia,  might  make 
a  more  cautious  estimate ;  but  what  brilliant  young  lady  can 
escape  the  criticism  of  middle-aged  maiden  aunts  ?  Flo,  for  her 
part,  did  not  criticise,  she  was  as  entirely  fascinated  by  Marianne 
as  she  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  many-coloured  silks  and  the 
secret  language.  Marianne  was  as  mad  about  music  as  she  was, 
and  when  they  were  not  going  to  parties  together  or  sitting 
enchanted  at  the  Opera,  the  cousins  discussed  for  hours  the  rival 
merits  of  Pauline  Garcia  and  Grisi,  Dohler  and  Thalberg,  or 
played  and  sang  together  in  their  rooms  at  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
Regent  Street — a  noisy  place,  some  thought,  but  to  Flo  in  her 
present  mood  the  best  situation  in  London,  as  Marianne  was  the 
best  companion  in  the  world. 

All  the  companion  cousins  were  growing  up.  Hilary  was 
still  at  school  at  Liverpool,  drinking  in  Mr.  Martineau's  sermons 
and  rejoicing  that  she  had  found  friends  who  would  lend  her 
The  'Examiner  once  a  week,  so  that  she  would  not  be  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  world  of  Whig  politics  in  which  she  had  lived  with 
her  father.  But  she  would  soon  be  coming  home  ;  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  she  should  travel  by  the  new  railway,  which  had  so ! 
miraculously  shortened  the  distance  between  north  and  south, 
was  already  being  discussed.  Hilary  pointed  out  to  her  mother 
that  she  might  come  by  herself  in  it  without  being  subjected  to 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  a  young  lady  often  met  with  in 
travelling  post.  The  railway,  to  be  sure,  had  its  own  dangers, 
but  they  were  sooner  over.    Aunt  Jane's  eldest  son,  Fred,  with 
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whom  Flo  had  once  sat  under  the  Parasol  of  Brobdingnag,  was 
in  Australia  on  a  journey  of  exploration  with  Captain  George 
Grey.  Marianne's  eldest  brother,  Henry  (also  a  special  friend  of 
Florence's  since  the  days  when  he  had  given  her  her  first  Latin 
lessons  while  she  taught  him  French),  was  now  at  Cambridge — 
a  pleasant  and  most  conscientious  youth.  Aunt  Mai  and  her 
family  were  living  at  Combe  :  the  four  children,  Blanche,  called 
B,  Flo's  "  lad,"  Shore,  and  the  two  little  b's,  Bertha  and  Beatrice, 
were  more  delightful  than  ever.  Flo  had  taken  infinite  pains 
about  the  presents  from  abroad  for  them. 

When  she  was  not  thinking  about  her  cousins  or  society  or 
music,  she  was  thinking  about  politics.  She  and  Parthe  took  a 
keen  personal  interest  in  the  young  Queen,  to  whom  they  had 
been  presented,  and  who  was  so  near  their  own  age.  When  they 
arrived  in  London,  Society  was  in  a  whirlwind  of  excitement  over 
the  Bedchamber  crisis,  and  they  naturally  condemned  the  Tory, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  admired  their  Sovereign's  womanly  firmness 
and  her  fidelity  to  her  friends. ^  They  were  enchanted  to  see  her 
cheered  and  called  forward  at  the  Opera,  and  to  hear  that  the 
birthday  drawing-room  was  full  to  overflowing,  whereas  at  the 
first  two  drawing-rooms  of  the  Season  there  had  hardly  been  forty 
people  present. 

Flo  heard  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Court  when  she  was 
I  making  one  of  her  first  railway  journeys,  from  Lea  Hurst  to 
London,  later  in  the  year.    In  the  train  she  met  an  old  neigh- 
bour. Sir  Frederick  Stovin,  equerry  to  the  Queen,  who  told 
her  how  kind  the  royal  lady  was  to  Lord  Melbourne,  letting  him 
contradict  her  flatly,  and  go  to  sleep  after  dinner  when  he  was 
I  staying  with  her,  and  even  allowing  him  to  call  her  favourite  terrier 
1 "  a  frightful  little  beast."    Sir  Frederick  told  Flo  that  Her  Majesty 
I  read  all  the  newspapers  and  knew  how  the  Tories  abused  her,  and 
jmade  up  her  mind  that  a  Queen  must  be  abused,  but  hated 
ithem  cordially  for  doing  it.    He  also  declared  that  whatever 
people  might  say,  Victoria  was  very  fond  of  her  mother  and  very 
attentive  to  all  her  whims  and  fancies,  though  she  herself  disliked 
j  etiquette  as  much  as  any  private  lady  and  was  very  fond  of  every- 

I      ^  In  May  1839  Lord  Melbourne's  Whig  Government  resigned.  The 
f  Queen  invited  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  form  a  Government,  but  when  he  attempted 
to  replace  the  Whig  ladies  of  her  Household  by  ladies  of  his  own  party,  she 
resisted  and  the  difficulty  that  arose  was  so  great  that  Lord  Melbourne  had 
to  withdraw  his  resignation.    The  change  of  Government  from  Whig  to  Tory 
I  was  postponed  and  the  Queen  was  more  devoted  than  ever  to  the  Whigs. 
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thing  that  made  her  merry.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  all  these 
details,  and  Flo  reflected  how  much  pleasanter  a  public  convey- 
ance like  this  new  railway  was  than  one's  own  stupid  carriage. 
Besides,  it  went  so  fast — they  travelled  forty  miles  in  two  hours  ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  political  news  that  Florence  was  in  the 
way  of  hearing  at  this  time  was  chiefly  the  gossip  of  fashionable 
Whig  circles — the  opinions  and  position  of  the  Queen,  Lord 
Melbourne's  relations  with  her,  his  position  and  the  appointments 
he  was  likely  to  make  to  strengthen  his  Cabinet.  It  was  said  that 
he  would  not  give  office  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  just  been 
elected  for  Edinburgh,  because  he  thought  it  impossible  to  get 
on  with  anyone  who  talked  so  extremely  fast.  But  Macaulay  had 
made  a  remarkably  good  speech  at  his  election.  His  father,  Mr. 
Zachary  Macaulay,  had  been  a  friend  of  Florence's  grandfather, 
and  all  the  Smiths  took  an  interest  in  the  brilliant  Tom. 

Even  travelling  by  railway,  a  young  lady  in  Miss  Nightingale's 
position  was  not  likely  to  hear  much  of  what  was  beginning  to 
be  called  the  "  Condition  of  the  People  "  question.  In  this  year, 
in  which  she  began  her  grown-up  life  in  England,  the  misery 
signified  by  that  phrase  had  become  almost  unbearable.  The 
Government  was  financially  incompetent  and  politics  were  corrupt. 
The  land-owning  class  to  which  the  Whig  Ministers  belonged  was 
entrenched  behind  the  corn-laws  and  believed  that  if  taxes  on 
foreign  wheat  were  repealed,  country  gentlemen,  and  with  them 
the  Country  itself,  would  go  to  ruin.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
north,  enriched  by  the  industrial  revolution  and  morally  supported 
by  Political  Economy,  thought  that  the  salvation  of  the  country 
depended  on  the  unrestricted  action  of  the  great  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand.  Between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  of 
free  labour's  starvation  wages  and  artificially  dear  food,  the  poor 
had  no  resource  but  the  workhouses,  as  they  had  been  fashioned 
by  the  new  "deterrent"  poor-law  of  1834,  and  as  they  were 
described  about  this  time  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  in  a  startling 
book  called  0/wer  Twist.  For  almost  everybody  who  was  not 
very  young  and  rich  and  delighting  in  new  interests,  like  the  Miss 
Nightingales  and  their  "  little  Queen,"  the  long  summer  days  of  | 
1839  were  full  of  wintry  gloom. 

But  the  injustice  that  was  abroad  in  the  land  had  called  up 
spiritual  forces  to  oppose  it.  Dickens  was  writing  his  first  novels 
— an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  weak  to  the  imagination  of  the 
strong ;  Cobden  was  already  planning  a  great  agitation  for 
cheapening  the  food  of  the  people ;  Ashley  had  begun  his  long 
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struggle  to  save  the  factory  children  of  the  north  ;  and,  in  Lon-  1 

don,  a  few  doctors  were  trying  to  rouse  the  public  mind  to  the  | 

horrors  of  the  fever-stricken  slums. ^    This  very  summer,  the  ] 

monster  petition  for  the  People's  Charter,  with  its  million  and  a  ^ 

half  of  signatures,  was  carried  to  Westminster  on  a  triumphal  car,  i 

and  borne  into  the  House  of  Commons  like  a  coffin. ^    About  | 

this  Aunt  Julia's  friend.  Miss  Martineau,  now  lying  very  ill  at  i 

Tynemouth,  wrote  :  i 

"  Those  who  have  not  looked  into  Chartism  think  that  it  means  I 

one  thing — a  revolution.  .  .  .    Those  who  look  deeper — who  go  out  i 

upon  the  moors  by  torchlight,  who  talk  with  a  suffering  mother  under  j 

the  hedge,  or  beside  the  loom,  who  listen  to  the  groups  outside  the  I 

Union  Workhouse,  or  in  the  public  house  among  the  Durham  Coal  ; 

pits,  will  long  feel  bewildered  at  what  Chartism  is,  and  will  conclude  j 

at  last  that  it  is  another  name  for  popular  discontent — a  comprehensive  j 

general  term  under  which  are  included  all  protests  against  '  Social  I 

suffering.'  "  ^  ] 

Thomas  Carlyle,  observing  the  same  facts,  drew  them  into  the  I 

furnace  of  his  mind,  whence  they  presently  passed  forth  in  a  | 

molten  stream  and  burned  themselves  into  the  consciences  of  the  j 

best  men  and  women  of  his  day.*  j 

1  Oliver  Twist  was  published  in  1838,  Nicholas  Nickleby  in  1839.  The  ] 
Anti-Corn  League  was  founded  by  a  few  Manchester  business  men  in  the  • 
autumn  of  1838.  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  had  begun  his  ,] 
struggle  for  factory  reform  in  1833.  Doctors  Southwood  Smith,  Arnott  and  \ 
Kay  had  presented  their  reports  on  the  conditions  in  East  London  to  the  Poor  i 
Law  Commissioners  in  1 8  3  8,  and  had  thus  begun  the  struggle  for  public  health.  ^ 

2  The  best  description  of  the  presentation  of  the  Charter  and  the  attitude  \ 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  Disraeli's  Sjbil,  or  The  Two  Nations^  published  \ 
1845.    He  takes  some  Hberties  with  facts,  such  as  the  time  taken  by  the  House 

of  Commons  to  consider  the  petition,  and  his  description  of  "  Individuals  " 

(as  he  would  call  them)  is  often  fantastic,  but  he  gives  a  curiously  vivid  picture  ! 

of  some  of  the  social  conditions  of  his  time,  and  of  people's  thoughts  about  them.  j 

3  History  of  the  Peace ^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  261.    The  words  were  not  published 

till  many  years  later,  but  they  must  have  framed  themselves  in  Miss  Martineau's  \ 
mind  at  this  time.    A  deeply  interesting  modern  study  of  the  social  suffering 

of  those  years  has  been  published  recently  :  The  Age  of  the  Chartists,  by  J.  L.  1 

and  Barbara  Hammond,  1930.  ! 

*  Among  these  were  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley.  I 

Kingsley  was  just  a  year  older  than  Florence  Nightingale  and  was  at  Cam-  j 
bridge,  where  in  this  summer  of  1839  he  had  come  out  first  in  Classics  and 
also  in  Mathematics  in  his  College  Examinations,  and  had  chosen  the  works 

of  Plato  as  his  prize.    (Charles  Kingsley,  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life,  > 

Edited  by  his  Wife,  abridged  edition,  1879,  Vol.  I,  pp.  23-24.)    Kingsley's  j 

passionate  interest  in  Chartism  belonged  to  a  more  advanced  part  of  his  life  ;  j 

and  Alton  Locke  (pubhshed  in  1850)  describes  a  later  phase  of  the  movement.  '! 
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Florence  read  Carlyle  and  Dickens,  and  she  heard  all  Miss 
Martineau's  opinions  from  Aunt  Julia ;  but  the  best  gap  in  the 
hedge  that  surrounded  her  young-lady  life  was  cut  by  Lord  Ashley. 
This  high-minded  Evangelical  son  of  the  cynical  Lord  Shaftesbury 
belonged  to  the  Tory  party,  but  he  had  married  a  niece  of  Lord 
JNIelbourne,  and  in  this  year  1839,  his  mother-in-law.  Lady  Emily 
Cowper,  married  the  Nightingales'  neighbour,  Lord  Palmerston. 
Florence  therefore  had  opportunities  of  hearing  about  his  efforts 
and  the  disappointments  he  had  already  endured.  He  was  not 
many  stages  forward  on  his  long  task,  and  was  meeting  with  bitter 
opposition  ;  the  greatness  of  Britain,  it  was  argued,  could  not  be 
maintained  unless  factory  children  worked  for  as  many  hours  as 
they  could  by  any  method  of  compulsion  be  kept  awake.^ 

After  a  pleasant  summer  at  Lea  Hurst,  where  Florence  worked 
at  mathematics  with  her  cousin  Henry  Nicholson,  and  found  a 
new  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  certainty  they  gave  her,  and  where 
Miss  Clarke  and  other  welcome  visitors  came  to  stay,  the  Nightin- 
gales moved  into  their  renovated  mansion  at  Embley.  They  had 
had  to  wait  at  one  of  the  lodges  till  the  workmen  were  all  out  of 
the  house,  and  they  moved  in  on  one  of  the  wettest  days  of  that 
wet  autumn.  Papa  went  down  first  in  the  morning  to  enact  the 
housemaid's  part  in  the  new  house.  Mama  and  Flo  followed 
as  they  could  on  foot,  the  road  being  considerably  under  water. 
The  coach  and  one  "  alias-cart "  went  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  or 
rather  the  water,  carrying  the  goods.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  Florence  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  servants' 
hall,  waiting  for  the  servants  to  arrive  and  get  them  food  and 
lights.  The  servants  were  long  delayed,  and  the  steward,  who 
did  come  in,  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  situation.  Flo  almost 
thought  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  guttural  voice  took 
on  more  pathetic  tones  than  she  had  ever  heard  from  it,  as  he 
said  :  "  That  I  should  see  you.  Ma'am,  wandering  about  the 
passages  in  the  dark,  and  the  master  sitting  in  the  servants'  hall ! 
It's  very  strange  !  "  It  was  just  the  kind  of  picturesque  situation 
that  the  master  liked ;  when  they  had  fetched  the  candle  from 
one  of  the  carriage  lanterns  and  looked  in  the  larder  and  found 
that  there  was  nothing  there  but  raw  joints,  and  some  bread  so 
wet  that  it  had  to  be  dried  by  the  fire,  he  got  happier  and  happier, 
nor  was  he  discontented  when  the  only  person  who  arrived  for 
two  hours  was  a  boy  carrying  a  looking-glass,  and  when  the 
servants,  appearing  at  last,  explained  that  they  had  had  to  wait 
1  See  Lord  Shaftesbury^  by  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond,  1925. 
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to  have  their  tea,  and  that  Mrs.  Gale  had  not  liked  to  travel  in 
the  cart.  Flo  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  all  too,  and  liked  sleeping 
in  the  attics  and  using  her  old  nursery  as  the  family  parlour. 

Later  on,  she  took  an  eager  part  in  the  details  of  furnishing 
and  arrangements  ;  deciding  what  kind  of  chairs  would  go  best 
with  the  oak  ceiling  and  pendant  of  the  drawing-room ;  welcoming 
the  carpet,  which  was  like  the  veloutes  of  Paris,  on  its  arrival ;  even 
helping  her  mother  to  get  together  a  sufficient  complement  of  junior 
servants — which  was  difficult,  as  the  boys  in  the  village  did  not 
think  themselves  "  sufficiently  polite  "  for  service  in  such  a  house. 

One  thing  she  did  wish  was  that  there  were  a  prospect  of 
some  really  agreeable  society.  Miss  Clarke,  writing  from  Cold 
Overton,  complained  of  her  "  nailed  tongue,"  but  Florence 
thought  she  could  have  little  conception  of  the  social  conditions 
of  Hampshire,  where  "  Unitarians  and  other  Atheists  "  were  uni- 
versally banned,  and  even  an  unexceptionable  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  like  the  Nightingales'  new  Vicar,  Mr.  Jervis  GifFard, 
could  hardly  be  called  on,  since  he  had  been  presented  to  his  living 
by  someone  who  was  not  "of  the  High  Church.'"  Sleeping 
in  her  attic,  it  occurred  to  Flo  that  she  wished  one  could  let  out 
country  houses  in  flats,  like  the  apparte?j2ents  in  Paris,  and  choose 
really  congenial  people  to  live  in  them.  Mrs.  Nightingale  would 
have  been  much  surprised  at  such  an  extraordinary  idea  ! 

During  these  busy  days  Florence  was  reading  Gabriel^  a 
fantastic  drama  of  George  Sand's  which  had  lately  appeared.  It 
was  the  story  of  a  girl  brought  up  to  believe  herself,  and  to  be 
considered  by  others,  a  boy,  in  order  that  she  might  inherit  a 
dukedom  in  defiance  of  the  Salic  law.  When  she  discovered  her 
real  sex,  she  was  divided  between  love  of  the  freedom  which  was 
hers  as  a  young  man,  and  a  passion  for  a  cousin  to  whom  she 
desired  to  be  a  perfect  wife.  All  might  have  been  well  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  possessive,  jealous  attitude  of  her  cousin,  who 
could  not  bear  that  she  should  continue  to  enjoy  freedom  and 
equality  as  a  man,  and  yet  failed  to  give  her  that  perfect  aflFection 
which  alone  would  have  made  her  woman's  lot  tolerable  to  her. 
Madame  Dudevant,  the  lady  who  called  herself  George  Sand,  was 
not  received  in  Miss  Clarke's  salons    The  serious-minded  aristo- 

1  In  Paris  at  this  time  there  was  a  marked  severance  between  the  aristocratic, 
political,  and  academic  circles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  Bohemian  artistic 
set  on  the  other.  Writing  from  Paris  in  1842  Disraeli  notes  that  Eugene  Sue 
was  "  the  only  litterateur  admitted  into  fashionable  society."  (Moneypenny 
and  Buckie's  Life  of  Disraeli,  Two- volume  edition,  1929,  Vol.  I,  p.  545.) 
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cratic  circle  that  met  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  was  shocked  at  the  scandals 
in  which  she  was  involved,  but  this  did  not  prevent  Mary  Clarke 
from  devouring  her  novels.  Flo  also  had  taken  to  them  eagerly  ; 
their  suggestions  of  priceless  freedom  and  illimitable  love  appealed 
to  her. 

At  Christmas  time  there  was  a  family  gathering  at  Embley. 
All  the  eight  Nicholsons  were  there,  and  Hilary  with  her  elder 
brother  Jack,  and  her  delicate  sister  Fan.  It  would  have  been  a 
joyful  reunion,  but  was  saddened  by  the  bad  news  that  had  been 
received  from  Australia.  Fred  Smith,  the  beloved  eldest  son  of 
Uncle  Oc  and  Aunt  Jane,  had  perished  of  hunger  and  thirst  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery  with  Captain  Grey. 

All  the  young  people's  thoughts  had  immediately  turned  to 
Aunt  Jane,  who,  as  usual,  was  expecting  a  baby,  and,  as  usual, 
was  sustained  in  trouble  by  her  saintly  goodness.  It  was  Flo 
who  got  permission  to  go  and  stay  with  her,  and  remained  for 
many  weeks  at  Thames  Bank.  She  marvelled  at  the  "  Heavenly 
state  "  in  which  her  aunt  remained  through  all  her  anguish,  and 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  attend  on  her.  Aunt  Ju,  whom  Flo  hoped 
to  resemble  some  day,  was  also  busy  nursing.  Grandmama 
Smith  died  this  spring  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Her  grand- 
daughters, looking  at  her  in  her  last  days,  admired  her  beauty, 
as  they  had  done  when  she  was  in  her  widow's  weeds,  and 
marvelled  for  the  last  time  at  her  little  round  hands  with  the 
taper  fingers,  lying  quiet  now  by  her  side. 

Aunt  Ju,  released  from  the  task  she  had  carried  out  with  such 
devotion,  threw  herself  with  energy  into  preparations  for  the  great 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  that  was  to  be  held  in  London  in  June.^ 
The  Nightingale  girls  were  much  interested  to  learn  that  among 
the  American  delegates  to  this  meeting  there  were  some  ladies, 
and  proportionately  indignant  when  they  heard  that  the  English 
delegates  had  refused  them  permission  to  speak.  Par  the  thought 
it  was  barbarous  of  the  audience  to  clap  when  their  exclusion  was 
decided.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  star  speaker  among  the 
male  American  delegates,  had  evidently  thought  so  too ;  he  had 
quietly  withdrawn  to  the  gallery,  saying  that  he  preferred  to  "  join 
the  ladies."  In  America,  France,  everywhere,  it  seemed  that 
women  were  freer  than  in  England,  though  Parthe  doubted  whether 
even  in  France  "Lady  Orators''  would  be  approved.  Gentle 

1  The  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  summoned  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.    See  Tbe  Cause,  by  Ray  Strachey,  1928,  p.  40. 
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Aunt  Jane,  however,  went  to  hear  Lucretia  Mott  at  a  Quaker 
Chapel,  and  found  nothing  to  be  shocked  at  in  her,  but  on  the 
contrary  liked  her  very  much  indeed.  Aunt  Julia  and  her  friends 
had  long  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  women's  rights.  In 
1839,  they  had  marked  with  interest  the  speech  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  explained  his  reasons  for  voting  against  the  Infants' 
Custody  Bill ;  he  said  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  position  of 
women  were  so  cruel  and  indefensible  that  if  the  rotten  structure 
of  them  were  touched  all  must  come  down.  Harriet  Martineau 
thought  that  Lord  Brougham  had  done  more  good  to  the  cause 
of  women  by  this  speech  than  by  a  dozen  favourable  votes. ^  If 
Florence  read  it,  she  probably  remembered  how  Madame  Pazzi 
had  said  that  neither  God  nor  the  Law  protected  Italian  women, 
and  reflected  that  English  women  were  not  after  all  much  better 
off ;  but  as  she  was  a  carefully  sheltered  young  lady  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  tragedy  of  Caroline  Norton,  which  was  the  immediate 
origin  of  this  Infants'  Custody  Bill,  was  allowed  to  come  to  her  ears. 

The  aspect  of  the  "  position  of  women  "  question  that  did 
interest  both  Florence  and  Hilary  most  deeply  was  that  of  women's 
power  and  right  to  work,  especially  as  it  affected  ladies.  In 
London,  two  years  earlier,  Hilary  had  had  some  interesting  con- 
versations with  her  drawing  master,  Mr.  Mulready,  a  conscientious 
teacher  who  liked  his  pupils  to  have  a  philosophical  basis  for  their 
art.2  When  Hilary  said  that  women  never  drew  well,  he  had 
stopped  her  at  once  and  said  that  in  that  case  it  was  no  use  his 
teaching  her.  Afterwards,  they  agreed  that  the  fact  that  women 
could  not  be  such  good  artists  as  men  depended  on  certain  con- 
ditions which  might  be  changed  centuries  hence,  but  hardly  before. 
At  present,  if  there  were  one  hundred  men  and  one  hundred 
women  who  began  the  study  of  Art  with  the  same  advantages, 
they  could  not  go  on  in  the  same  way. 

"  There  will  perhaps  be  three  hundred  living  beings  crying  after 
the  ladies — ten  may  remain  quite  free,  but  then  how  much  more  likely 
that  the  excellent  should  come  out  of  the  one  hundred  (uninterrupted) 
men  than  the  ten  women.  Where  a  man  is,  his  business  is  the  law, 
and  a  woman  must  adapt  herself  and  hers  to  circumstances." 

From  the  consideration  of  what  ladies  might  hope  to  do,  the 
cousins  sometimes  passed  (in  their  conversations  and  letters)  to 

1  History  of  the  Peace,  Vol.  IV,  p.  6. 

2  William  Mulready,  born  1786.  Academician  18 16.  Died  1863.  Was 
a  "  genre  painter  "  of  good  reputation  in  his  day.  He  did  some  well-known 
illustrations  to  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
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the  question  of  friendship  and  love  between  women  and  men. 
Was  the  former  possible  in  present  conditions  ?  Was  the  latter 
desirable  beyond  all  things,  or  rather  to  be  shunned  ?  During 
this  same  memorable  visit  to  London  in  1838,  the  friend  with 
whom  Hilary  was  staying,  clever  Miss  Anne  Rickman,  had  shown 
her  a  letter  which  had  delighted  her.  It  was  from  a  friend  of 
Miss  Rickman's,  a  clergyman  and  a  married  man.  It  began  not 
"  My  dear  Madam,"  or  even  "  Dear  Miss  Rickman,"  but  quite 
simply,  "  Dear  Anne."  "  This  is  what  we  want,"  thought 
Hilary,  not  for  the  first  nor  the  last  time. 

"  Why  is  there  so  little  communion  and  sympathy  between  men 
and  women  as  though  it  could  not  be  that  any  should  be  friends  except 
they  be  lovers  or  married  ?  How  much  better  will  both  sides  be,  when 
Society  improves  so  far  that  the  intercourse  shall  be  frank  and  open 
instead  of  limited  and  slavish  to  vile  tricks  !  " 

Florence  knew  that  in  France  friendship  between  men  and 
women  was  more  possible  than  in  England.  She  was  troubled 
on  her  side  about  "  La  passion  qu'on  appelle  inclination."  ^  It 
struck  her  that  in  all  the  most  unworldly  poetry  (both  prose  and 
verse)  this  passion  was  treated  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 

"  When  one  finds  a  comparative  stranger  becoming  all  of  a  sudden 
more  essential  to  one  than  one's  own  family  (via  flattery  in  general  of 
one  sort  or  another),  one  is  content  with  saying  to  oneself,  '  Oh,  that's 
love,'  instead  of  saying,  '  How  unjust  and  how  blind  this  feeling  is  ! ' 
I  wonder  if  people  were  to  examine — for,  as  Socrates  says,  the  life 
unexamined  is  not  a  living  life — whether  they  would  find  that  (what- 
ever it  may  ripen  to  afterwards)  the  feeling  at  first  is  generally  begun 
by  vanity  or  jealousy  or  self-love ;  and  that  what  is  very  much  to  be 
guarded  against  instead  of  submitted  to  is  the  stranger's  admiration 
(and  I  suppose  everybody  has  been  susceptible  at  one  time  of  their 
lives)  having  more  effect  upon  one  than  one's  own  family's." 

"  The  life  unexamined  is  not  a  living  life  " — ^few  disciples  of 
Socrates  have  ever  taken  this  axiom  more  to  heart  than  Florence 
Nightingale  did  at  this  time.  Even  as  a  child  she  had  wanted 
to  bring  the  people  and  things  she  saw  and  heard  and  felt  round 
her  into  some  relation  in  her  own  mind  with  that  other  more 
durable  and,  in  some  ways,  more  real  life  of  which  she  was  also 

1  From  a  letter  of  Florence  Nightingale's  to  Hilary,  written  probably  on 
December  6,  1841.  The  French  and  English  words  are  quoted  as  used  and 
as  spelt. 
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conscious.  She  wanted  it  more  than  ever  now.  She  remembered 
some  of  the  pictures  she  had  seen  in  Italy,  divided  into  two  or 
more  storeys  ;  one  with  saints  and  donors  kneeling  on  earth  and 
the  other  with  the  Blessed  Trinity — hardly  less  substantial — looking 
down  from  Heaven.  This  seemed  to  her  a  true  image,  and  it 
constantly  recurred  to  her  mind.  While  she  went  about  with  her 
family,  saw  the  same  people,  read  the  same  books  and  talked  about 
the  same  things,  her  inward,  imaginative  life  was  quite  different 
from  theirs ;  it  was  governed  by  a  constant  desire  to  see  some- 
tliing  of  what  was  happening  on  the  upper  storey ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  view  events  on  the  lower  one  in  the  beams  that  came  thence. 

At  present,  she  felt  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  her  doing  so  was 
her  own  self-love,  her  pleasure  in  being  admired,  her  craving  for 
sympathy,  and  her  desire  for  excitement.  She  had  a  terrible 
longing  to  be  loved,  and  she  also  had  a  desire  to  arrange  people's 
lives  for  them  and  to  be  important  in  the  world.  Another  obstacle 
was  her  ignorance ;  everything  she  learned  made  her  more  con- 
scious of  it.  If  only  she  were  a  man,  she  might  go  to  College 
and  learn  to  see  more  deeply  into  things. 

The  state  of  being  a  young  lady  was  not  in  itself  favourable 
to  thought,  and  although  the  intellectual  society,  which  Mrs. 
Nightingale  was  successfully  organizing  for  her  daughters,  was 
stimulating,  it  did  not  afford  much  opportunity  for  concentration. 
The  constant  moves  between  London  and  Lea  Hurst  and  Embley, 
and  the  numerous  distinguished  visitors  who  came  to  the  new 
house,  made  serious  study  very  difficult.  It  had,  in  fact,  no  place 
in  Mrs.  Nightingale's  ideas  of  what  her  daughters,  now  that  they 
were  grown-up  young  ladies,  ought  to  do.  She  had  a  different 
picture  in  her  mind.  Young  ladies  were  expected  to  be  amiable  ; 
to  be  always  at  hand  to  attend  visitors,  to  converse,  without  show- 
ing too  much  earnestness  over  trifles  ;  to  play  on  the  pianoforte, 
something  less  serious  than  Beethoven  sonatas.  Whole  days  had 
to  be  spent  showing  guests  round  the  grounds  at  Embley,  or 
sitting  with  them  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  true  that  hands 
need  not  be  idle,  and  it  was  expected  that  ladies  should  have  their 
work ;  but  work  for  them  meant  fancy  sewing — worsted  work, 
which  Flo  bitterly  said  to  herself  was  not  beautiful,  and  was  of 
no  use  to  any  human  being.  Parthe  was  better  off,  she  had  her 
drawing-book.  Intellectual  improvement,  other  than  that  offered 
by  conversation  about  the  Ministry  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
crops,  was  also  provided  ;  but  it  consisted  in  one  of  the  party, 
generally  a  gentleman,  being  asked  to  read  aloud,  and  even  if  a 
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book  were  chosen  and  not  Tbe  Times  newspaper,  even  if  it  were 
a  book  she  wanted  to  read,  Flo  found  it  was  of  very  little  use 
to  her,  administered  in  this  way.  She  had  no  time  to  think 
over  it ;  it  was  like  nourishment  poured  down  a  funnel  into  one's 
throat.  It  was  true  that  there  were  odd  hours,  sometimes  odd 
days,  when  one  set  of  visitors  had  gone  and  others  had  not  arrived. 
"  Now,  my  dear,  you  can  have  the  afternoon  to  yourself  for  your 
studies,"  Mrs.  Nightingale  would  say ;  but  Flo  was  beginning  to 
find  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  accomplish  either  effective  action 
or  concentrated  thinking  in  these  odd  hours,  when  she  was  often 
either  excited  or  irritated  by  the  company  that  had  gone,  and  in 
any  case  tired  out.  So  it  came  about  that  less  than  two  years 
after  she  had  wished  that  they  could  let  the  house  out  in  flats  in 
order  to  have  an  agreeable  society,  she  was  desperately  longing 
to  be  alone  at  least  for  one  winter  in  order  "  to  find  out  a  few 
things." 

Religion  was  what  she  wanted  most  to  find  out  about.  Politics 
were  less  interesting  since  she  had  begun  to  suspect  that  there 
was  not  such  a  fundamental  difference  between  Whigs  and  Tories 
as  she  had  at  one  time  supposed  :  their  ideas  were  much  the  same, 
arranged  in  two  patterns,  and  the  pattern  one's  own  thoughts  fell 
into  depended  a  good  deal  on  one's  upbringing.  Peel,  who  had 
at  first  been  expected  to  be  so  disagreeable  to  the  Queen  and  so 
tyrannous  to  the  people,  was  growing  into  a  friend  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  was  carrying  most  of  the  measures  that  had  been  pro- 
jected by  the  Whigs  :  Florence  found  it  difficult  to  join  in  the 
violent  party  feeling  that  was  sometimes  expressed  against  them. 
She  cared  little  for  ministerial  ups  and  downs  compared  with  the 
side  of  politics  represented  by  Lord  Ashley's  Ten  Hours  Bill. 
Her  mind  dwelt  long  on  the  miseries  of  the  women  in  factories 
revealed  in  the  debates.  Lord  Ashley,  she  felt,  was  engaged  on 
something  really  worth  doing.  But  then  Lord  Ashley  was  acting 
on  a  religious  principle.  Though  he  had  so  strangely  married 
Lord  Melbourne's  niece,  Lord  Palmerston's  stepdaughter,  and 
was  so  happy  with  her,  the  strength  and  narrowness  of  his  evan- 
gelical views  was  known  to  all.  Lord  Ashley,  in  fact,  had  arrived 
at  certain  convictions  about  eternal  life  which  he  distilled  into 
vigorous  action  in  this  life.  That  was  what  Florence  longed  to 
do  herself. 

Religious  opinion  was,  she  saw,  apt  to  fall  into  patterns  like 
political  opinion,  and  in  this  case  she  had  not  been  born  into  any 
definite  pattern.    She  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  Unitarianism 
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of  her  forefathers  :  it  seemed  arid  to  her,  and  gave  no  place  for 
her  longings  after  what  was  called  the  supernatural — though  it 
might  only  be  another  development  of  natural  law. 

The  Unitarian  picture  did  not,  in  fact,  show  the  upper  floors. 
But  what  could  be  said  of  the  Church  of  England  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up  ?  It  appeared  to  her  as  at  once  rent  by 
faction  and  spreading  itself  in  comfort.^  The  Puseyites  had  put 
forward  a  harsh  doctrine  of  authority ;  they  were  avowedly 
opposed  to  every  kind  of  liberalism ;  they  were  ready  to  stake 
their  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  people  on  forms  and  ceremonies. 
The  Evangelicals  were  not  less  narrow.  They  idolized  the  Bible 
and  condemned  everyone  who  did  not  accept  every  word  of  it 
literally  to  Hell  Fire ;  they  spent  their  time  distributing  tracts  to 
starving  people  who  could  not  read  them,  and  holding  meetings 
to  promote  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  Not  all  of  them,  of 
course  :  there  were  some  like  Lord  Ashley  whom  Flo  really 
envied,  just  as  there  were  some  Puseyites  whom  she  admired. 
The  majority  of  the  parsons  she  met  belonged  to  neither  faction, 
they  were  country  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world.  The  Church 
to  them  was  a  part  of  the  State  :  they  were  indignant  with  the 
extremists  who  disturbed  their  well-balanced  position  in  the  body 
politic,  and  interfered  with  their  peace  of  mind.  She  saw  them 
living  in  comfortable  rectories,  while  their  people  were  in  hovels  ; 
eating  good  dinners,  while  their  people  starved  ;  riding  to  hounds 
if  they  had  a  mind  to  it ;  going  to  garden  parties  ;  driving  about 
in  carriages  ;  droning  out  dull  sermons  ;  holding  forth  about 
politics  (generally,  as  she  thought,  on  the  wrong  side),  and  never 
getting  really  excited  except  when  someone  threatened  to  interfere 
with  their  rights  or  with  their  dignity. 

In  spite  of  her  friendship  with  some  parsons,  she  could  not 
really  love  the  Church  of  England  as  she  saw  it  embodied  before 
her,  and  there  were  no  hereditary  ties  to  draw  her  to  it.  Yet  she 
could  hardly  join  any  other  communion.  There  had  been 
moments  during  her  time  abroad  when  she  had  felt  drawn  by 
strong  cords  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  had  attended  many 
Masses  ;  not  merely  giving  herself  up  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
music  in  the  great  Cathedral  services,  or  to  vague  meditation, 
but  attending  closely,  and  afterwards  writing  down  in  her  note- 

1  In  the  following  paragraphs  and  in  all  other  references  to  the  Church 
of  England  or  other  rehgious  bodies,  I  am  quoting  Florence  Nightin- 
gale's own.  words  from  her  diaries  and  letters  and  not  expressing  my 
own  opinion. — i.  b.  o'm. 
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book  a  parallel  analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  liturgy,  and 
making  some  of  the  prayers  a  part  of  her  own  mind.  But  even 
then  she  had  been  repelled  by  what  appeared  to  her  as  super- 
stitious abuses.  Later,  in  her  conversations  with  Italian  Liberals, 
she  had  realized  how  the  Church,  which  claimed  an  almost  divine 
insight  into  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs,  was  giving  its 
protection  to  injustice  and  corruption.  She  could  not  have  ' 
yielded  herself  to  such  an  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that, 
whatever  she  felt  at  times,  the  inherited  Protestant  determination 
to  count  nothing  infallible  but  the  inner  light  shining  through 
the  conscience  was  too  strong  in  her  for  her  to  have  joined  a 
Church  which  claimed  to  speak  infallibly  on  matters  of  doctrine. 

As  yet,  however,  she  hardly  knew  what  might  happen  to  her. 
In  September  1841,  she  was  taken  to  the  Consecration  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Leeds,  which  had  just  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £30,000,  raised  by  the  efforts  of  the  Puseyite  vicar.  Dr. 
William  Hook.^  She  was  impressed  by  the  great  procession  of 
four  hundred  clergymen  with  scarves  of  blue  and  black  fur,  and 
even  scarlet,  like  Cardinals,  entering  the  church  repeating  the 
twenty-fourth  Psalm — filling  the  space  between  the  altar  and  the 
transept  and  all  responding  through  the  service.  (The  Nightin- 
gales sat  in  the  gallery  where  they  could  hear  but  not  see  those 
who  were  taking  part.)  What  added  to  the  impression  was  her 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  all  kinds  of  people  had  contri- 
buted to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  a  true  Catholic  spirit, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  used  for  all — ^with  open 
seats,  daily  services  and  the  Sacrament  every  Sunday.^  Thoughts 
of  this,  and  the  roll  of  the  unseen  clergy's  responses  through  the 
transept  below — made  a  sudden  longing  come  over  her  to  be  one 
with  them  and  take  part  in  this  work  of  God.  If  only  she  could 
be  a  clergyman  !  But  later,  when  she  and  her  friend  came  down 
for  the  Sacrament,  she  could  not  help  looking  in  the  faces  of  the 
clergymen  for  the  impression  she  expected  to  see  (as  they  walked 
down  the  aisle,  and  wandered  about  this  immense  crowd  after  the 
Sacrament) — and  she  was  woefully  disappointed.  They  looked 
so  stupid;  and,  angrily  addressing  them  in  her  mind,  she  said, 
"  If  you  had  been  Catholics,  you  would  have  been  down  on  your 
knees  during  the  service,  without  minding  your  fine  gowns  and 
the  cold  stones  !  " 

1  Dr.  William  Farquhar  Hook  (1789-1875),  who  was  Vicar  of  Leeds  from 
1 8 37-1 8 5 9,  and  got  twenty-one  churches  and  twenty-seven  schools  built 
during  his  incumbency.  2^11  this  was  extremely  unusual  in  1841.  L 
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Later  in  that  same  year,  she  had  a  curious  conversation  with 
an  evangelical  Captain  next  whom  she  sat  at  a  dinner  party. 
He  was  a  "  poor  yellow  subject "  who,  though  still  quite  young, 
had  been  ten  years  in  North  and  South  America  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  curious  information  to  give  about  the  antiquities  of 
Central  America,  when  he  could  turn  his  mind  away  from 
theology.  This  was  not,  however,  easy  to  him.  Flo  described 
the  conversation  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  Hilary. 

"  My  youth  .  .  .  began  immediately  cursing  and  swearing,  and 
(wasn't  it  odd,  do  tell  this  to  Ju),  from  faith  and  works  got  to  Socrates 
and  Plato,  who  he  said  could  not  be  saved  because  they  had  lived  before 
Christ,  and  Fox  and  Pitt  could  not  certainly,  because,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand, they  had  lived  after  Christ,  and  all  the  heathen  must  be  damned 
(here  he  had  the  grace  to  say  as  far  as  his  poor  judgment  went),  except 
that  those  who  did  not  send  religion  to  the  heathen  must  be  damned 
first.  After  saying  a  few  bad  words  at  Dr.  Hook  and  provoking  me  to 
say  that  they— *the  Puseyites — were  the  only  people  who  observed  the 
rubric  and  did  what  they  had  sworn  to  do,  we  thought  we  had  restricted 
the  mercy  of  Providence  to  as  smaU  a  circle  as  we  could  desire,  and  held 
our  tongues.  When  the  day  comes,  how  many  surprises  there  will  be, 
how  many  things  we  were  most  sure  of  we  shall  have  to  unlearn.  There 
are  some  things  I  should  so  like  to  know  that  I  can  hardly  wait." 

The  violent  Captain  had  three  sweet  sisters  who  almost  sent 
Flo  home  "  an  Evangel."  She  wondered  if  there  was  truth  in 
what  was  said  by  "  that  glorious  woman  Georgiana  Marshall " — 
brought  up  in  the  most  bigoted  of  schools,  and  married  to  the 
most  free-thinking  of  husbands,  and  yet  preserving  her  own 
equilibrium  by  her  own  genius.  She  said  :  "To  everyone  who 
enquires  sincerely  and  earnestly  the  faith  will  be  given  which  will 
have  most  practical  influence  on  their  character.  It  might  be  so  ; 
but  in  that  case  it  was  plain  that  one  must  not  cease  to  enquire." 

Life  on  the  ground  floor  was  still  intoxicating  at  times.  Flo 
found  it  so  when  the  family  carriage  brought  her  to  the  steps  of 
Uncle  Nicholson's  great  house  on  a  winter  afternoon  in  1841. 
Waverley  was  even  better  suited  for  festal  gatherings  than  Embley. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  houses  of  Surrey.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
said  to  have  called  his  first  novel  after  it.  The  Nicholsons  were 
immensely  rich  and  lived  in  grand  style  with  retinues  of  servants. 
Laura,  or  Lolly,  as  she  was  generally  called,  was  not  quite  as 
enchanting  as  her  elder  sister  Marianne,  but  she  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  "  a  sweet  girl."  The  other  Nicholsons  were  all 
boys,  Henry,  William,  Lothian  and  Sam.    This  year  Henry  had 
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brought  his  Cambridge  career  (which  Flo  at  times  rather  envied 
him)  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by  coming  out  thirty-first 
Wrangler.  His  success  gave  all  the  more  pleasure  to  his  relations, 
because,  like  the  independent  conscientious  boy  he  was,  he  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  at  Cambridge  and  acknowledged  himself  a 
dissenter,  thus  giving  up  the  title  and  taking  on  himself  two  years' 
additional  work  (which  it  would  have  dispensed  with)  before  he 
could  be  called  to  the  Bar.  Hilary  Bonham  Carter,  who  watched 
not  only  her  own  brothers  and  sisters,  but  all  her  cousins  with 
the  anxious,  loving  eyes  of  a  mother-bird,  noted  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  gaiety  he  was  "  thoughtful,"  and  had  really  worked  harder 
at  Cambridge  than  had  seemed  possible  with  all  the  boating. 

The  arrival  of  Parthe  and  Flo  was  particularly  welcome  because  • 
their  help  was  wanted  in  private  theatricals  which  their  cousins  | 
were  getting  up.  The  entertainment  was  to  be  on  Twelfth  Night, 
but  the  Nightingales  heard  with  dismay  that  the  play  was  not  yet 
chosen.  The  actors  were  anxious  for  Free  and  Easy,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  had  (not  being  published)  for  love  or  money.  They 
had  learned  another  farce  nearly,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice  nearly, 
but  these  were  objected  to  and  given  up.  Now  discussion  raged. 
There  was  only  about  a  fortnight  left.  Well,  Henry  said,  then 
they  must  have  the  Merchant  of  Venice  which  they  already  knew, 
and  Flo  must  stage-manage ;  it  was  the  only  chance  of  getting 
things  through.  So  it  was  settled,  and  Henry  made  a  journey  to 
London  to  study  Macready's  performance  of  Shylock  which  was 
his  own  part.  He  worked  hard  at  it,  and  was  disgusted  when  | 
Antonio  burst  out  laughing  at  some  of  the  most  tragic  moments 
of  the  rehearsals.  Antonio,  a  naval  gentleman  just  back  from  the 
China  Seas,  was  in  fact  rather  unmanageable  ;  as  Mrs.  Nightingale 
kindly  said  when  she  heard  of  it,  how  could  you  expect  obedience 
from  one  who  had  been  a  Post  Captain  almost  from  his  cradle  ? 
But  Flo  could  manage  him,  and  could  even  make  Uncle  Adams,^ 
who  was  the  Doge,  learn  his  part,  though  she  could  only  accom- 
plish it,  as  she  said,  by  going  at  him  like  a  sledgehammer  every 
day  that  week.  Parthe,  meanwhile,  painted  the  scenery,  with  a 
gentleman  to  help  her  in  the  mechanical  parts,  and  showed  great 
good  humour  over  the  caps  and  dresses.  On  the  night,  the  scene 
with  the  great  arch  of  the  Doge's  palace  and  the  grand  canal  with 
Bucentori  and  gondolas  in  the  background  was  as  much  applauded 
as  anything.  Marianne  only  acted  Nerissa  in  the  play,  but  con- 
trived to  shine  in  it,  and  charmed  everyone  in  an  after-piece  called 
1  William  Adams  Smith — one  of  Mrs.  Nightingale's  brothers.  L 
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Perfection  and  at  the  subsequent  ball.  Mrs.  Nightingale  wrote  to 
Miss  Mary  Clarke :  "  Marianne  and  her  Mama  have  outdone 
themselves,  and  they  have  long  been  voted  the  heart  and  soul, 
head  and  front,  queen  and  princess  of  all  merry-makers.'"  Mrs. 
Nightingale  enjoyed  telling  Miss  Clarke  about  these  really  "  awe- 
some "  festivities.  How  the  young  people  had  danced  till  five 
o'clock,  and  how  eighty  people  had  slept  under  the  roof  that 
memorable  night.  She  went  on  to  give  news  of  her  family.  Her 
sister  Julia  had  been  very  ill  with  erysipelas  ;  the  result,  as  Mrs. 
Nightingale  believed,  of  her  restlessness  and  over-exertion  for 
years  past ;  later  on,  Flo  was  to  take  a  share  in  nursing  her.  For 
the  present,  they  were  all  going  back  to  Embley,  to  lead  a  quiet 
life  and  recruit  their  finances.  Nightingale  had  had  to  assist  at 
elections ;  in  south  Derbyshire  alone  he  had  subscribed  £500  ;  and 
there  were  many  calls  from  the  distressed  manufacturers.  Mrs. 
Nightingale  was  really  alarmed  by  the  state  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, she  looked  forward  to  London  in  the  spring  and  to  return- 
ing to  Embley  in  its  flowery  time  to  see  the  rhododendrons,  etc., 
in  their  glory,  and  then,  she  would  delight  in  welcoming  any  of 
Miss  Clarke's  French  or  Italian  friends  who  were  rurally  inclined. 
Why  should  not  Miss  Clarke  herself  run  over  from  Havre  to 
Southampton  bringing  M.  Fauriel  and  M.  Mohl  ? 

Miss  Clarke  had,  in  fact,  a  double  value  as  a  friend.  She 
helped  in  the  business  of  collecting  interesting  people,  which  was 
Mrs.  Nightingale's  chief  occupation  in  life.  Through  Miss 
Clarke,  eminent  foreigners,  such  as  Von  Ranke  the  historian, 
might  be  brought  to  Embley  to  meet  Lord  Palmerston  and  other 
British  notabilities.  But  this  was  not  "  Clarkey's  "  only  use  ;  she 
was  valued  for  herself  by  every  member  of  the  Nightingale  family, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  all  of  them  when  she  stayed  with  them 
at  Embley  or  Lea  Hurst,  as  she  did  again  this  year.  In  after  days, 
Parthe  Nightingale  often  thought  of  her,  curled  up  in  the  corner 
of  a  sofa  or  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  reading  either  some  large  quarto 
of  Montaigne,  or  Horace  Walpole,  or  some  new  book  over  which 
she  chuckled  or  flamed  with  rage.  Among  the  new  books  she 
read  in  1 842  was  Macaulay's  hays  of  Ancient  Kome  which  every- 
body was  talking  about.  She  did  not  approve  of  it  at  all,  and 
compared  the  Lays^  much  to  their  disadvantage,  with  real  primitive 
ballads  such  as  her  friend  Fauriel  and  others  had  discovered  and 
translated.  She  said  she  hated  the  "  wizened  politician  "  Macaulay 
for  attempting  the  life  of  the  poetry  she  most  loved.  But  soon 
after  repented.    "  Poor  Macaulay,  I  never  saw  him,  he  may  be 
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an  excellent  man,  mine  is  all  literary  hatred.  Perhaps  I  might 
like  him  of  all  things."  She  would  most  certainly  have  done 
so  ! 

The  fact  that  Hilary  might  get  to  know  Miss  Clarke  really 
well  was  some  consolation  to  Flo  for  parting  with  this  "  Brother 
Jonathan"  in  the  summer  of  1842.  Mr.  Nightingale's  big 
travelling  carriage  was  again  in  requisition  to  take  Mrs.  Bonham 
Carter  and  six  of  her  children  with  a  governess  and  tutor,  for  a 
Continental  tour.  They  went  first  to  Paris,  where  Hilary  not  only 
began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Mary  Clarke,  but  went  with  her 
to  study  painting  in  an  atelier.  Florence  was  delighted  to  hear 
of  Hilly 's  hours  of  uninterrupted  work,  and  of  her  joy  in  trying 
to  do  something  she  could  not  do,  and  in  drawing  for  the  draw- 
ing's own  sake  and  not  to  please  somebody.  Hilary,  for  her  part, 
carried  away  many  pictures  of  her  cousin  in  her  mind  :  Flo  play- 
ing a  grand  Beethoven  sonata ;  Flo  walking  under  the  cedars  at 
Embley  ;  Flo  coming  into  the  room  in  a  white  dress  with  a  great 
black  velvet  scarf  wrapped  round  her.  She  had  already  made 
many  sketches  of  Flo,  and  had  tried  to  catch  that  characteristic 
beautiful  curve  of  her  neck  and  back  which  gave  her  such  a  stately 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  gentle  air :  the  face  she  generally 
left  untouched  or  only  slightly  indicated ;  she  could  not  attempt 
to  draw  all  that  she  felt  was  there. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Nightingale  went  on  with  her  work  of  build- 
ing up  a  Society  for  her  daughters.  Lord  Palmerston's  marriage 
had  been  a  great  benefit  to  her.  Lady  Palmerston,  who  in  her 
youth  had  been  described  as  "  Grace  put  in  action,"  ^  was  still 
lovely  and  the  best  of  hostesses,  making  up  by  her  charm  for  her 
husband's  rather  brusque  manners,  and  taking  infinite  pains  to 
conciliate  both  those  who  might  conceivably  hurt  him,  and  those 
whom  he  had  perhaps  hurt.  Her  daughters.  Lady  Ashley,  and 
the  beautiful  Fanny,  lately  married  to  young  Lord  Jocelyn,  were 
often  at  Broadlands.^  It  was  at  a  dinner-party  at  the  Palmerstons' 
that  Mrs.  Nightingale  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  acquaintance 
with  a  young  man  whose  family  she  had  Icnown  something  of  in 
the  North,  and  who  was  now  a  "  notability."  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,^  like  the  Nightingales  and  the  Smiths,  came  of  a  Unitarian 

^  Abraham  Hajward's  Essays,  p.  349.  I 
^  Lady  Palmerston  and  Her  Times,  by  Mabell,  Countess  of  Airlie,  1922.  |c 
3  Afterwards  Lord  Houghton  (1809-188 5).    The  chief  authorities  for  hisit 
life  are  Life,  Letters  and  Friendships  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  First  Lordy 
Houghton,  by  B.  T.  Wemyss  Reid  (1890)  and  an  essay  by  his  son,  the  Marquess  ' 
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family.    His  father  was  an  eccentric  character  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  youth  by  refusing  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  order  that  he  might  remain  a  country  gentleman. 
Richard  himself  was  said  to  have  political  ambitions,  but  few 
people  took  them  quite  seriously.    It  was  difficult  to  believe  a 
politician  in  earnest  when  he  spent  so  much  time  dabbling  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  consorting  with  queer  literary  and  religious 
characters ;  when  he  at  one  time  stood  up  for  the  Dissenters,  and 
at  another  pleaded  eloquently  for  toleration  towards  the  Puseyites  ; 
above  all,  when  he  was  apparently  quite  unwilling  to  damn  either 
the  Whigs  or  the  Tories.    "  No,  no,"  said  Carlyle,  one  of  the 
queer  characters  with  whom  he  consorted,  "  Peel  knows  what 
he  is  about.    There  is  only  one  post  fit  for  you,  and  that  is  the 
office  of  Perpetual  President  of  the  Heaven  and  Hell  Amalgama- 
I  tion  Society."    But  if  he  was  not  taken  seriously  as  a  politician  by 
Peel,  or  as  a  poet  by  his  friend  Alfred  Tennyson,  there  was  one 
I  capacity  in  which  his  value  was  never  denied  :  he  was  a  good 
I  companion.    Whether  the  person  who  claimed  his  sympathy  were 
a  prince  or  a  pauper,  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  starving  genius  or  a 
leader  of  fashion,  he  was  equally  ready  to  give  it,  and  to  give  it 
in  the  form  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  one  who 
asked.    He  was  quick  to  respond  and  slow  to  forget.    His  purse, 
his  labour,  his  wit,  and  his  breal<fast-table,  were  all  at  the  service 
,  not  only  of  celebrities  or  of  old  friends,  but  of  people  who  had 
most  casually  been  thrown  in  his  way.    At  the  moment  he  was 
\  very  much  the  fashion.    Mrs.  Nightingale  found  him  very  agree- 
I  able,  and  was  perhaps  a  little  disappointed  that,  "  except  for  a 
1  queer  story  or  two,"  he  did  not  betray  the  "  free  and  easy  "  for 
i  which  he  was  renowned.    One  of  the  stories  amused  her  suffi- 
!  ciently  for  her  to  transcribe  it  in  her  next  letter  to  Miss  Clarke. 
I  It  concerned  Father  Mathew,  the  Capuchin  friar  who  had  in  a  few 
months  won  two  million  Irish  peasants  to  the  cause  of  Temper- 
ance, and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham. ^    They  had  met, 
it  appeared,  at  a  breakfast  at  which  Monckton  Milnes  had  been 
present.    Lord  Brougham  having  complimented  Father  Mathew 
exceedingly  upon  his  labours.  Father  Mathew  walked  round  the 
table  and  said  in  his  caressing  Irish  voice  :  "  My  lord,  you  must 
be  one  of  us,  you  must  indeed."    Lord  Brougham,  who  was  far 

of  Crewe,  K.G.,  in  the  Vortnightly  Review  for  April  1929  ;  but  there  are  refer- 
ences to  him  in  the  letters  and  journals  of  most  of  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  his  day. 

1  Many  stories  of  Father  Mathew  are  told  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters. 
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from  desiring  to  pledge  himself  to  Temperance  or  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  had  hastily  drawn  back,  crying,  "  No,  no  !  I  can't, 
I  can't !  "  "  Then  I  shall  give  you  a  medal,"  said  Father  Mathew, 
and  he  put  it  round  Lord  Brougham's  neck.  Next  day  Milnes 
asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  medal.  "  Oh,"  said  Lord 
Brougham,  "  I  took  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  hung  it 

round  Lord  S  's  neck.    He  was  far  too  drunk  to  notice." 

The  point  of  the  story,  which  Mrs.  Nightingale  did  not  fail  to 
appreciate,  was  that  the  peer  named  was  the  worldly  and  dissipated 
father  of  a  noted  Evangelical,  nearly  connected  with  some  of  those 
present. 

A  few  days  later,  young  Mr.  Milnes  came  to  dine  and  sleep 
at  Embley.  He  talked  of  George  Sand  whom  he  had  visited  in 
Paris.  He  had  begged  her  to  come  to  England  and  she  had 
replied  :  "  Non,  Monsieur,  faime  trop  la  Liberie 

"  But,"  wrote  Mrs.  Nightingale,  "  he  would  not  allow  me  to  make  a 
Bugaboo  of  her.  He  says  she  lives  decently  and  looks  after  her  daughter 
like  other  people.  The  damsels  must  tell  you  some  of  his  talk.  We 
all  liked  him  and  thought  him  unpretending.  He  wants,  I  suppose, 
more  excitement  than  we  gave  him  to  make  him  as  entertaining  as  he 
can  be." 

Monckton  Milnes,  as  it  happened,  had  been  thinking  less  of 
being  entertaining,  than  of  one  of  the  damsels  "  who  listened 
with  such  deep  attention  while  he  expressed  his  great  admiration 
for  the  romantic  love  story  of  Consuelo,  and  described  how  its 
author  had  broken  away  from  home  life  in  order  to  do  her  own 
work,  but  had  taken  her  child  with  her  and  tended  it  herself. 

Mrs.  Nightingale's  social  ambitions  were  further  gratified  that 
year  by  a  visit  to  Chatsworth,  whither,  as  she  said,  the  Nightin- 
gales were  "  summoned  "  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  There 
they  found 

"  innumerable  Howards,  Cavendishes,  Greys,  Percys  all  in  gala  dress 
for  the  occasion,  with  stars,  garters,  diamonds  and  velvets,  peopling 
those  magnificent  halls  and  quite  in  character  with  them ;  and  a  goodly 
sight  it  was.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  his  courteous  manners 
plays  the  Host  well.  During  the  three  days  we  were  there  we  had  every 
variety  of  amusement.  One  day,  a  stately  progress  to  Hardwick  in  a 
coach  and  six  and  two  carriages  and  a  cloud  of  outriders  ;  a  cook  and 
fourgon  having  preceded  us  to  prepare  a  luncheon.  Gigantic  fires 
blazed  on  every  hearth  and  lighted  up  the  quaint  old  chambers  and 
galleries  which  looked  so  comfortable  one  longed  to  inhabit  them. 
Then  an  omnibus  plied  at  the  gates  of  Chatsworth  every  morning  from 
eleven  till  one,  to  take  those  who  could  not  walk  so  far  to  the  monster 
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conservatory  which  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  where  groves  of 
palms  and  bananas  are  making  all  haste  to  grow  to  their  natural  size. 
One  evening,  we  had  a  promenade  in  the  Statue  Gallery  and  Conser- 
vatory, brilliantly  illuminated  ;  another,  a  ball  in  the  Banqueting  Room, 
opened  for  the  first  time.  You  may  imagine,"  she  wrote  to  Miss  Clarke, 
"  how  our  damsels  went  on  their  way  rejoicing." 

Poor  Mrs.  Nightingale,  she  little  imagined  what  was  going 
on  in  the  neatly  bonneted  head  of  one  of  her  "  damsels."  Flo 
had  taken  to  the  study  of  astronomy  lately.  Standing  on  the 
terrace  with  Laura  Nicholson,  looking  at  the  innumerable  stars 
that  showed  in  the  small  space  of  sky  between  the  dark  trees,  or 
brooding  over  Bethune's  biography  of  Galileo,  the  life  she  was 
leading  seemed  not  only  trivial  but  unreal.  She  was  already  in 
strong  inward  revolt  against  the  limitations  of  her  lot. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   SORROW  OF    THE  WORLD 
I 842-1 845  1 

^HE  only  way  to  make  life  real  is  to  do  something  to  relieve 


human  misery.    This  conviction  had  taken  a  firm  hold  upon 


Florence's  mind  while  she  was,  in  outward  appearance, 
still  enjoying  the  life  of  the  conventional  young  lady. 

She  had  found  out  by  experience  that  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  and  the  labour  of  the  intellect  did  not  satisfy  her,  as  for 
a  short  time  she  had  thought  that  they  might.  Even  in  human 
intercourse,  the  only  personal  relations  that  made  her  feel  quite 
alive  were  those  in  which  she  could  do  some  service.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  she  was  so  happy  when  she  was  with  her  beloved 
old  ladies — Grandmama  Shore  and  Aunt  Evans  ^ — or  when  she 
was  taking  care  of  her  little  lad  Shore.  ^  Old  people  and  children 
needed  service  all  the  time ;  others  only  when  they  were  ill  or 
in  trouble.  She  would  have  liked  to  stay  indefinitely  with  her 
friend  Helen  Richardson,  who  was  broken-hearted  over  the  death 
of  her  sister ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  get  per- 
mission to  remain  with  her  even  for  a  few  weeks.* 

She  had  to  be  at  parties  in  London,  or  among  the  distinguished 
and  too  comfortable  guests  at  Embley.  She  often  felt  ill  at  ease 
amongst  them ;  dazzled,  paralysed,  only  half-alive.  But  outside 
the  brilliantly  lighted  saloons,  beyond  the  sheltering  trees,  there 
was  a  great  world  of  people  who  were  always  in  trouble,  and 
therefore  always  needing  service  :  to  be  with  them  would  be  real 

^  Authorities,  as  before. 

2  Mr.  Nightingale's  mother  and  aunt.    See  genealogical  table. 

3  Shore  Smith,  son  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Mai.    See  Chapter  II. 

*  Hope  and  Helen  Richardson  were  two  Scottish  girls,  much  beloved  by- 
Florence  and  Parthe,  who  thought  them,  in  their  own  phraseology,  "  very 
precious."  Hope  married  a  Mr.  Reeve,  and  died  at  the  birth  of  her  first 
baby.  Florence  sympathized  intensely  with  Helen,  both  in  her  loss  and  in 
the  resolution  she  immediately  made  to  bring  up  her  sister's  child.  For 
Florence  Nightingale's  later  friendship  with  Mr.  Reeve,  see  Cook,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  157  and  377;  Vol.  II,  p.  85. 
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life.  Dreams  came  to  her  of  what  she  might  do  amongst  them  ; 
sometimes  she  fancied  herself  alone,  admired  by  all,  sometimes 
with  a  glorious  companion  who  would  share  all  her  efforts  and 
more  than  double  her  strength.  She  distrusted  these  dreams  ; 
day-dreams  had  been  a  temptation  to  her  from  childhood,  and  she 
thought  that  they  obscured  the  clarity  of  vision  she  needed  for 
finding  her  task.  It  was  more  useful  to  look  about  for  those  who 
would  help  her  by  their  greater  knowledge  and  faith.  Amongst 
the  distinguished  guests  were  some  who  had  given  her  this  kind 
of  help,  and  in  1 842  she  found  another  who  could  do  so.  This 
was  Monsieur  de  Bunsen,  the  new  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 1  He  was  much  more  than  a  diplomatist — a  scholar 
of  world-wide  repute,  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  a 
philanthropist.  He  had,  moreover,  married  an  English  wife  with 
the  best  social  connections  :  they  had  taken  a  house  in  Carlton 
Terrace  and  a  country  place  in  Sussex,  and  their  large  family  was 
brought  up  in  the  strictest  evangelical  principles.  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale could  not  but  be  pleased  when  they  took  notice  of  Flo  and 
asked  her  to  visit  them.  The  little  Bunsen  girls  looked  with 
admiration  at  the  stately  and  earnest  Miss  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  their  parents  thought  her  all  that  a  Christian  young  lady  ought 
to  be.  The  time  came  when  Flo  felt  that  she  could  put  to  this 
great  and  wise  man  the  question  that  was  burning  in  her  heart, 
What  can  an  individual  do  towards  lifting  the  load  of  suffering 
from  the  helpless  and  the  miserable  ?  "  ^  In  reply  M.  de  Bunsen 
told  her  something  of  the  evangelic  and  philanthropic  work  that 
was  being  done  in  his  own  country,  and  promised  to  get  her 
further  details  about  the  work  of  women. 

In  the  following  spring  help  came  to  her  from  a  different 
source.  Carlyle,  whose  writings  had  always  moved  her,  published 
a  book  called  Pas/^  and  Present^  which  seemed  to  her  as  the  message 
of  a  prophet.  He  realized  the  misery  of  the  many,  and  thought 
of  it  as  she  did  : 

"  And  yet  I  will  venture  to  believe  that  in  no  time,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Society,  was  the  lot  of  those  same  dumb  millions  of  toilers  so 
entirely  unbearable  as  it  is  even  in  the  days  now  passing  over  us.    It  is 


1  Christian  Karl  Josias,  afterwards  Baron  Bunsen  (1791-1860).  See  A 
Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,  by  Frances  Baroness  Bunsen,  2  vols.,  1868. 

2  Baroness  Bunsen  says  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  date  when 
"  she  first  began  to  inquire  the  opinion  of  Bunsen  on  the  question  that  occupied 
her  mind,"  but  places  the  beginning  of  the  friendship  in  1842.  {Memoir , 
Vol.  II,  p.  22.) 
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not  to  die,  or  even  to  die  of  hunger,  that  makes  a  man  wretched  ;  many 
men  have  died  ;  all  men  must  die — the  last  exit  of  all  of  us  is  in  a  Fire- 
Chariot  of  Pain.  But  it  is  to  live  miserable  we  know  not  why ;  to 
work  sore  and  yet  gain  nothing ;  to  be  heart-worn,  weary,  yet  isolated, 
unrelated,  girt  in  with  a  cold,  universal  Laissez-faire  :  it  is  to  die  slowly 
all  our  life  long,  imprisoned  in  a  deaf,  dead.  Infinite  Injustice,  as  in  the 
accursed  iron  belly  of  a  Phalaric  Bull !  This  is  and  remains  for  ever 
intolerable  to  all  men  whom  God  has  made."  ^ 

And  he  saw  the  remedy  for  it ;  he  foreshadowed  the  day  when 
an  army  ninety  thousand  strong  might  be  maintained  and  fully 
equipped  against  chaos,  necessity,  stupidity,  our  real  "  national 
enemies,"  and  he  wrote : 

"  Blessed  is  he  who  hath  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life  purpose ;  he  has  found  it,  and  will 
follow  it !  How,  as  a  free  flowing  channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble 
force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  existence,  like  an  ever- 
deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows  ;  draining  off  the  sour,  festering 
water  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest  grass  blade ;  making, 
instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green,  fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear 
flowing  stream.  How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and 
its  value  be  great  or  small  I  Labour  is  Life  :  from  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  Worker  rises  his  god-given  Force,  the  sacred  celestial  Life-essence 
breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God ;  from  his  inmost  heart  awakens 
him  to  all  nobleness — to  all  knowledge,  '  self  knowledge '  and  much 
else,  so  soon  as  Work  fitly  begins."  .  . 

How  Flo  longed  to  discuss  this  passage  with  Aunt  Julia! 
But  Ju  was  abroad. 

That  summer  there  were  many  bank  failures ;  and  in  one  of 
them  Grandmamma  Shore  and  Aunt  Evans  lost  most  of  their 
money.  Flo  was  more  anxious  than  ever  to  do  things  for  them, 
and  was  delighted  when  Aunt  Evans  was  established  by  Mr. 
Nightingale  in  a  little  house  at  Cromford  Bridge,  near  Lea  Hurst. 
Aunt  Evans  was  quite  deaf,  but  still  active,  and  enjoyed  going 
with  Flo  to  visit  places  she  had  known  in  childhood  and  church- 
yards where  her  relations  were  buried. 

Flo  was  lying  in  bed  at  Waverley  Abbey  feeling  very  weak 
and  ill.  The  winter  festivities  had  been  cut  short  for  her  by  one 
of  her  old  attacks  on  her  chest.    She  could  neither  return  to 

1  Past  and  Present ,  Book  III,  Chapter  XIII  {Thomas  Carljle's  Collected  Works y 
Library  Edition,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  261-2). 

2  Ibid.,  Book  III,  Chapter  XI  (Vol.  XIII,  pp.  245-6). 
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Embley,  nor  join  the  party  downstairs.  She  wanted  to  be  at 
home,  so  many  of  her  friends  in  Wellow  village  were  ill.  She 
also  wanted  to  be  downstairs  with  her  cousins.  William  Nichol- 
son had  just  come  home  after  four  years  with  his  regiment  in 
Australia.  Of  all  the  Nicholson  boys,  he  was  the  most  domes- 
ticated and  home-loving,  an  affectionate,  simple  fellow,  not  in  the 
least  changed  by  these  years  away.  It  seemed  hard  that  he  should 
be  the  one  to  be  subjected  to  the  trying  conditions  of  an  officer's 
life  in  Australia.  Flo  had  been  even  more  interested  in  what  he 
said  about  these,  than  in  his  account  of  marches  into  the  desert, 
of  the  terrific  rush  of  the  bullocks  when  they  smelt  water  after 
twenty-four  hours'  thirst,  and  other  picturesque  incidents.  She 
reflected  with  indignation  on  his  description  of  the  wretched 
cabins  he  and  his  fellow-officers  lived  in,  mere  dens,  and  so  dark 
that  it  was  impossible  to  read  in  them,  even  if  one  happened 
to  have  a  book.  Small  wonder  that  many  of  the  officers  had 
begun  to  drink,  for  there  was  really  nothing  else  to  do.  Flo 
earnestly  hoped  that  William  would  succeed  in  getting  permis- 
sion to  do  a  course  at  Sandhurst  instead  of  returning  to  Aus- 
tralia. Henry  was  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  in  May.  It  was 
very  provoking  not  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
plans. 

Miss  Martineau's  Tboughfs  in  a  Sick  Koom  lay  on  the  bed.  Flo 
had  been  reading  it  and  agreed  with  much  of  it.  It  was  true,  as 
Miss  Martineau  said,  that  in  illness  one  realized  how  an  instant 
of  good  swallowed  up  long  hours  of  pain.  That  perhaps  threw 
a  light  on  the  immortality  of  goodness,  the  passing  nature  of  other 
things.  She  tried  to  think  this  out,  but  felt  weak  and  confused. 
She  did  not  agree  with  Miss  Martineau's  theory  that  as  material 
strength  decays,  we  feel  more  the  indestructibility  of  the  conscious 
part  of  us.  She  felt  her  conscious  self  had  almost  faded  away. 
Perhaps  it  needed  something  really  strong  to  keep  it  alive.  She 
decided  to  ask  the  next  kind  soul  who  came  into  the  room  to  read 
her  something  by  Dr.  Martineau  or  Dr.  Channing.  It  would 
probably  be  Miss  Johnson,  the  Nicholsons'  old  governess,  and 
Flo's  friend  since  childhood.  It  would  be  even  better  if  the  visitor 
were  Aunt  Hannah.  Flo  reflected  with  delight  on  this  new  friend 
— the  Nicholsons'  aunt  and  her  aunt  too  now  by  adoption.  Aunt 
Hannah  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  most  perfect  human  being  she 
had  ever  met :  one  to  whom  all  unseen  things  seemed  real  and 
eternal  things  near. 

Miss  Johnson  came  in  and  they  began  to  read. 
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Florence  thought  her  meeting  with  Aunt  Hannah  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  had  ever  happened  to  her.  It  had 
awakened  her  from  dreaming.  She  had  never  forgotten  the  Call 
that  had  come  to  her  that  winter  before  they  went  abroad  when 
so  many  people  at  home  and  in  the  village  were  ill.  She  believed 
that  it  was  a  call  from  God  to  do  His  work  in  the  world,  and 
serve  His  little  ones  for  His  sake.  On  her  return  from  her  travels, 
she  had  tried  to  take  up  again  the  cottage  visiting  and  school 
teaching  which  she  had  practised  in  her  childhood  with  Miss 
Johnson  and  Aunt  Julia.  But  there  had  been  many  obstacles  to 
regularity,  and  the  thought  of  the  Call  had  perhaps  grown  a  little 
dim  in  her  mind.  The  dreams  of  herself  in  the  future  as  the  great 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale  doing  infinite  good  and  admired  by 
all,  had  wasted  time  and  strength  which  might  have  been  given 
to  immediate  toil,  and  had  blurred  her  vision  of  Him  from  whom 
the  Call  came. 

She  hoped  that  Aunt  Hannah  would  teach  her  how  to  regain 
that  vision  ;  meanwhile,  she  would  labour  diligently  and  patiently 
and  try  to  escape  from  dreams. 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  village  work  when  she  got  back 
to  Embley  after  her  illness.  A  scarlet-fever  epidemic  had  brought 
desolation  to  many  of  the  cottages  and  she  was  not  allowed  to 
visit  them.  She  tried  to  give  her  whole  mind  to  Searle's  Researches 
into  the  Old  Testament  and  other  books  that  Aunt  Hannah  had  lent 
her.  She  liked  best  the  books  that  made  her  feel  part  of  the  great 
Christian  dispensation.  She  began  a  correspondence  with  Aunt 
Hannah  and  tried  to  tell  her  how  very  little  she  herself  had  in 
her  of  the  stuff  which  lasts  for  ever.^  She  also  began  a  methodical 
study  of  books  and  reports  which  threw  light  on  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  the  lives  of  the  poor  ^ ;  and  she  read  Airey's  Theory  of 
Gravitation^  which  gave  her  the  same  feeling  as  Raphael's  pictures 
— and  many  other  things. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  London,  where  she  spent  as  much  time 

1  Her  correspondence  with  Miss  Nicholson  went  on  for  years.  Sir  Edward 
Cook  gives  some  of  the  letters  in  the  chapter  of  his  book  headed  "  Spiritual 
Life  "  {Life  of  Florence  Nightingale^  Vol.  I,  p.  46  et  seq). 

2  The  following  very  important  reports  had  been  pubHshed  in  the  preceding 
four  years  : 

1840.  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns. 

1842.  Report  on  Mines. 
Report  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  Labouring  Classes. 

1843.  Second  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission. 

1844.  First  Report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission. 
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as  she  was  allowed  with  Helen  Richardson  and  watched  the  i 

progress  of  the  Factory  Bill  with  intense  anxiety,  she  returned  : 
with  her  family  to  Embley,  and  the  Nicholson  cousins  came  to 
stay.    Seeing  them  was  not  the  unmixed  pleasure  it  had  once 
been.    Flo  had  realized  with  growing  pain,  but  also  with  a  kind 

of  exhilaration  on  which  she  afterwards  reproached  herself,  that  j 

Henry's  feeling  for  her  had  changed.    She  and  he  had  had  a  i 

pleasant  comradeship  ever  since  the  days  when  he  taught  her  Latin  j 

and  she  taught  him  French  and  they  pinned  labels  to  each  other's  ! 

clothes.    Of  late  years,  they  had  worked  together  at  mathematics  1 

and  he  had  encouraged  her  plans  for  the  village,  while  she  had  | 

taken  a  deep  interest  in  his  struggles  at  Cambridge  and  in  his  legal  ! 

work.    But  lately  she  had  realized  that  he  demanded  something  \ 

more  from  her — that  he  was,  in  fact,  in  love.    Had  Flo  experi-  i 

enced  any  such  feeling  for  him  she  would  have  restrained  it,  for  i 

all  her  scientific  reading  had  convinced  her  that  the  marriage  of  i 

cousins  was  wrong  ;  but  in  fact  she  did  not  feel  it  at  all.    If  a  I 

kind  of  enchantment  in  a  person's  presence,  combined  with  an  j 

almost  agonized  desire  to  please  that  person,  were  passion,  then  ] 

it  was  Marianne  whom  Flo  loved  passionately,  and  not  Henry.  j 

Always  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  she  had  admired,  almost  wor-  i 

shipped  Marianne's  grace  and  beauty,  and  her  extraordinary  power  i 

of  making  life  delightful.    She  had  tried  and  tried  to  please  j 

Marianne ;   and  now  Marianne  was  displeased  with  her  about  j 

Henry,  and  weary  of  her  friendship.    They  were  all  out  of  spirits.  ] 

It  seemed  almost  certain  that  poor  William  would  have  to  return  ,i 

to  the  hated  Australia  in  the  autumn.    Henry  was  not  hope-  ! 

ful  about  his  legal  career  and  did  not  care  for  anything  if  Flo  ] 

would  not  marry  him.    Flo  longed  to  be  able  to  determine  the  1 

brothers'  lots  for  them.    She  often  had  this  feeling  about  her  ^ 

dearest  ones.    With  another  part  of  her  she  was  glad  she  could  j 

not,  because  she  knew  she  would  almost  certainly  decide  wrong.  ; 

"  How  lucky  for  them  I  cannot  decide  !  "  she  wrote  to  Aunt  Hannah.  i 
"  And  yet,  it  seems  easy  to  carry  one's  own  misfortunes  in  one's  pocket, 

but  when  one  sees  dark  ways  opening  before  those  one  loves  there  is  ; 
nothing  for  it  but  to  lay  one's  soul  in  God's  bosom.    Oh,  if  one  did 

but  thmk  one  was  getting  nearer  to  the  Divine  patience,  when  to  us  | 

as  to  Him  a  thousand  years  will  appear  but  as  a  day,  even  as  now,  alas  I  ' 

a  moment  of  discouragement  seems  a  thousand  years."  1 

Patience  was  hard  to  come  by.    She  was  disappointed  that  i 

even  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  "  Life  "  she  read  this  summer,  did  not  ■ 

seem  to  have  attained  to  it.  | 

1 
? 
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"  But,  as  dear  old  George  Herbert  says,  I  suppose  God  in  bestowing 
all  other  gifts  on  His  new  created  man  kept  Rest  for  Himself,  that  the 
wearied  heart  might  always  gladly  return  to  Him;  and  even  Arnold 
was  not  an  exception." 

But  there  were  some  happy  events.  One  was  that  Hilary  and 
all  her  family  returned  from  abroad.  Hilary  had  gained  a  great 
deal  in  that  two-years'  tour.  She  had  seen  Paris  and  Rome, 
Florence  and  Genoa,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
She  had  visited  Man^oni  and  made  friends  with  many  of  Flo's 
beloved  Italians.  Above  all,  she  had  secured  the  warm  heart  of 
Mary  Clarke  as  a  permanent  possession.  She  had  also  had  paint- 
ing lessons  in  various  places  and  had  worked  at  her  art.  But  she 
was  very  far  from  having  escaped  the  human  beings  who  are 
always  crying  after  ladies.  She  did  not,  of  course,  want  to  do 
so  ;  the  eager  response  to  every  individual  claim  of  the  affections 
was  Hilary's  key  to  life,  as  doing  some  work  to  stem  the  great 
tide  of  human  misery  was  Flo's. 

Two  pictures  of  that  summer  take  shape.  J 
The  American  philanthropist  was  a  little  surprised  but  not  ar 
all  disconcerted  when  one  of  the  charming  young  English  ladies 
who  were  entertaining  him  and  his  wife  so  amiably  at  her  father's 
country  mansion,  asked  him  to  meet  her  in  the  library  before 
breakfast.  He  was  used  to  being  consulted  about  all  kinds  of 
serious  questions  by  all  kinds  of  people  and  in  all  kinds  of  places. 
He  had  noticed  at  dinner  that  the  younger  Miss  Nightingale 
listened  very  intently  to  every  word  he  said  about  his  work  in 
America — his  institute  for  the  blind,  his  efforts  to  think  out  ways 
in  which  education  might  be  brought  to  those  who  were  both 
blind  and  deaf,  and  his  wish  that  public  help  might  be  effectually 
organized  for  all  the  infirm,  all  the  feeble-minded,  all  prisoners, 
and  slaves.^  He  and  Mrs.  Ward  Howe  had  agreed  that  while  the 
elder  Miss  Nightingale  was  very  piquante  and  entertaining,  the 
younger  had  a  noble  and  expressive  countenance,  and  that  her 
conversation  was  most  interesting.  Mrs.  Ward  Howe  reminded 
the  Doctor  of  what  had  been  said  about  Miss  Florence  by  their 
hostess  at  their  last  visit,  which  had  been  to  the  seat  of  Charles 
Holte  Bracebridge,  Esquire,  a  descendant  of  Lady  Godiva.  Mrs. 
Bracebridge  was  a  friend  of  the  Nightingales — indeed  it  was 
through  her  that  the  Ward  Howes  had  been  invited  to  Embley. 

1  See  Keminiscences  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  (Boston,  1900),  and  Julia  Ward  Homy 
by  E.  Richard  and  Maude  Howe  Elliot  (191 6). 
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The  Doctor  remembered  that  she  had  spoken  of  Miss  Florence 
as  a  young  person  likely  to  make  an  exceptional  record,  and  had 
said  that  Airs.  Nightingale  rather  feared  this  and  would  have 
preferred  the  usual  conventional  life  for  her  daughter.  With 
Miss  Florence's  eager  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  Dr.  Howe  began  to 
think  that  Mrs.  Nightingale  would  be  disappointed. 

In  the  library  next  morning,  the  young  lady  did  not  waste 
time.    She  went  straight  to  the  point. 

"  Dr.  Howe,  do  you  think  it  would  be  unsuitable  and  unbe- 
coming for  a  young  Englishwoman  to  devote  herself  to  works 
of  charity  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere  as  Catholic  sisters  do  ?  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  ?  " 

The  Doctor  answered  at  once  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
Mrs.  Nightingale's  opinion  as  well  as  his  own. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Florence,  it  would  be  unusual,  and  in  England 
whatever  is  unusual  is  apt  to  be  thought  unsuitable ;  but  I  say 
to  you,  go  forward  if  you  have  a  vocation  for  that  way  of  life ; 
act  up  to  your  inspiration,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  never 
anything  unbecoming  or  unladylike  in  doing  your  duty  for  the 
good  of  others.  Choose,  go  on  with  it  wherever  it  may  lead 
you,  and  God  be  with  you."^ 

Florence  felt  that  this  American  hardly  realized  how  difficult 
it  was  for  an  English  lady  to  follow  what  others  thought  an 
unladylike  path,  however  firmly  she  might  choose  it  for  herself ; 
but  it  was  a  comfort  to  have  such  advice  from  a  man  who  was 
outside  her  own  circle,  and  himself  doing  great  work.  She  sat 
down  to  her  tea  and  eggs  with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration. 

Hope  as  to  the  future  began  to  spring  up  in  her  heart  and 
made  her  carry  on  her  work  among  the  cottagers  with  fresh  zeal. 
Our  next  picture  shows  her  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  quiet 
country  vicarage  which  stood  beside  Wellow  church  among  the 
fields,  far  alike  from  big  house  and  from  village.  As  Parthe  was 
away  when  the  new  Vicar,  Mr.  Empson,  arrived  a  few  months 
earlier,  Flo  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  installing  him.  Since 
then,  she  had  found  that  they  had  many  things  in  common,  that 
he  really  cared  about  schools  and  was  ready  to  try  educational 
experiments.    Now  Flo  was  anxious  to  become  intimate  with  his 

^  This  conversation  is  somewhat  differently  worded  in  the  Reminiscences 
and  in  the  book  on  JuUa  Ward  Howe  published  by  her  daughters  in  191 6. 
In  the  latter  book  it  is  rather  fuller  ;  the  words  added  may  possibly  have 
been  taken  from  letters  or  from  Mrs.  Ward  Howe's  own  verbal  account  of 
what  her  husband  had  told  her  about  the  interview. 
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lately  married  wife  who  might  also  do  so  much.    So  far,  she 
had  only  seen  Mrs.  Empson  in  state  calls,  but  now  she  was  going  1, 
to  luncheon  with  her.    She  described  the  party  in  a  letter  to  F 
Hilary.    Mrs.  Empson  contented  herself  with  being  cordial  and 
ladylike,  but  the  Vicar  was  so  pleased  to  see  her  that  he  hugged 
her  hand  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

"  And  then  such  a  luncheon,  neat  but  not  gaudy,  elegant  but  not 
expensive.  Then  we  grew  rhapsodical,  philosophical,  and  a  very 
eloquent  trio  on  the  physiology  of  blue  curtains  and  bad  characters — 
and  swore  eternal  friendships  over  their  muddy  drinking  water,  and 
parted  mutually  comforted  at  each  having  found  the  only  Socrates  of  i 
modern  times  in  the  other.  To  see  people  so  perfectly  happy  in  this 
curious  world  is  very  interesting — I  could  have  blessed  them  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  of  the  maid  who  was  by. 
I  had  not  been  there  half  an  hour  before  she  said  she  had  longed  to  see 
me  to  tell  me  how  happy  she  was.  What  joy  there  is  on  earth  after  all, 
and  I  hope  trouble  never  prevents  anyone  from  being  glad  in  it,  or 
makes  them  hang  the  world  in  black  because  they  have  put  on  mourning." 

But  she  was  soon  recalled  to  thoughts  of  sorrow.    The  news 
that  Mary  Clarke's  friend,  Monsieur  Claude  Fauriel,  was  dead  came 
both  to  her  and  to  Hilary  as  a  shock.    Hilary,  longing  to  go 
to  her  friend  and  not  daring  to  suggest  it,  found  it  difficult  to  put 
her  sympathy  into  words  ;  but  Florence  wrote  fully  and  showed 
an  understanding  of  Fauriel's  character  and  of  the  tie  between 
him  and  Mary  Clarke  which  must  have  been  some  comfort.  She 
wished  her  friend  would  come  and  stay  and  would  not  talk  about 
"  clouding  young  people's  spirits."    Her  own  experience  was 
making  her  doubt  whether  young  people  often  had  "  high  spirits." 
If  one  did  possess  them,  how  could  they  be  worth  anything  except 
in  so  far  as  they  could  be  put  at  the  service  of  sorrow,  not  to 
relieve  it,  which  could  seldom  be  done,  but  to  sympathize  with  ' 
it  ?    She  was  sure  that  this  was  the  only  thing  worth  living  for. 
It  was  difficult  to  do  it  by  means  of  letters.    Words,  anyway,  |  \ 
took  the  dust  off  the  butterfly's  wing,  and  when  one  wrote  them  |  ^ 
down  the  iron  pen  seemed  to  turn  them  into  iron.    Her  sense  of  , 
the  suffering  round  her  grew.  Among  her  closest  friends  were  Mary 
Clarke  and  Helen  Richardson,  each  feeling  as  if  every  room  were  ' 
an  open  grave,  and  among  the  poor  people  she  had  begun  to  love,  ^ 
she  found  in  every  cottage  some  trouble  which  defied  sympathy 
— and  there  was  "  all  the  world  putting  on  its  shoes  and  stock-  ^ 
ings  every  morning  all  the  same — and  the  wandering  earth 
going  its  inexorable  treadmill  thro'  these  cold-hearted  stars  in  ^ 
the  Eternal  Silence,  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter."   Death  seemed  ' 
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less  dreary  than  life  at  that  rate.  She  wrote  to  Miss  Clarke  : 
"  Since  Christ  must  go  away  before  His  Spirit  could  come  to  His 
disciples,  so  I  often  fancy  that  it  is  not  till  after  the  death  of  our 
friends  that  one  can  have  the  most  intimate  union  with  their 
spirits."  ^ 

The  New  Year  found  Florence  alone  at  Embley,  ill  again, 
though  not  so  ill  as  last  year.  She  had  been  glad  to  have  a 
reason  for  not  going  to  Waverley  since  her  relations  with  her 
cousins  were  so  spoiled ;  nevertheless,  she  felt  a  little  dreary  as 
she  sat  in  her  room  on  the  night  of  the  great  fancy-dress  ball 
there.  She  thought  of  Hilary,  pleasantly  vague  in  a  cloud  of 
white  veil,  and  Parthe  perfectly  definite  as  Lady  Jane  Grey.  All 
the  other  cousins  in  their  varying  costumes  passed  through  her 
mind,  but  she  dwelt  most  on  Marianne  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Accounts  of  the  ball  would,  she  thought,  serve  to  amuse  her 
fifteen-year-old  cousin  Blanche, ^  convalescing  from  bilious  fever 
at  Geneva,  and  Miss  Clarke  engaged  in  the  sad  task  of  going 
through  Monsieur  Fauriel's  papers.^  If  Milton  had  written  his 
Morning  Hymn  in  Paradise  by  the  light  of  "  long  sixes,"  she  might 
write  about  her  lost  garden  of  Eden,  Waverley,  by  the  side  of  her 
little  black  teapot  on  the  hob.  She  was  not  sure  whether  she 
should  write  her  "  Sentiments  on  Fancy  Dress  "  in  the  character 
of  "  Ecclesiastes  the  Preacher,"  or  whether  they  had  better  take 
the  form  of  "  Recollections  of  a  Chaperone  " ;  she  was  feeling 
exceedingly  old.  Still  there  was  some  of  the  Pride  of  Life,  about 
which  St.  John  talked,  still  left  in  her ;  she  was  convinced  of  it 
when  she  thought  of  her  pink  silk  dress  with  the  black  lace  flounces. 
St.  John  had  had  no  fancy  flounces  to  lament  over ;  but  perhaps 
the  fashion  for  these  would  not  pass  away  more  quickly  than 
other  things  that  seemed  of  more  importance. 

How  difficult  it  was  to  know  which  was  the  true  life  and  which 
the  imaginary  !  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  There 
was  a  full  moon,  and  she  reflected  that  she  had  not  seen  one  since 
she  had  watched  one  shining  upon  the  hills  of  Florence.  The 
broad  lawns  under  her  window  slept  in  hushed  brightness  like  a 
child  asleep,  and  the  only  life  stirring  was  three  hares  running 
after  each  other.    They  were  running  each  time  she  returned  to 

^  Sir  E.  GDok  quotes  the  letter  in  which  this  sentence  occurs  and  others 
written  about  the  same  time  very  fully,  though  not  quite  word  for  word. 

2  Aunt  Mai's  eldest  daughter. 

3  Flo's  thoughts  on  the  night  of  the  ball  are  described  in  a  letter  to  Blanche 
Smith.    I  have  used  her  own  words. 
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the  window  :  they  probably  did  it  all  night.  As  she  waited  there 
Flo  could  see  herself  at  Waverley  dressed  in  the  pink  silk  and 
black  lace  flounces,  and  looking  at  Marianne  ;  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time  on  the  terrace  at  Lea  Hurst  with  little  Blanche  who  had 
once  called  her  "  my  industrious  Flea  "  (but  that  was  perhaps 
only  a  misspelling  of  "  Flo.") ;  and  here  at  Embley  watching  the 
hares  on  the  lawn. 

What  a  great  deal  that  old  moon  must  have  seen  in  her  day, 
and  what  a  waste  of  opportunity  it  was  for  her  not  to  write  her 
recollections.  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago  she  had 
looked  down  on  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  how  much  had 
she  not  seen  since  of  feeling  and  suffering  that  no  one  else  had 
seen !  At  that  very  moment  thousands  of  souls  were  pouring 
out  of  their  bodies,  sitting  quietly  somewhere,  and  thronging  up 
to  her,  to  tell  their  confidences.  Though  all  together  they  were 
unconscious  of  each  other's  presence,  and  a  whole  division  of  them 
were  telling  her  the  same  thing — each  soul  unconscious  of  the 
others  believing  that  no  one  had  ever  felt  the  same  before.  One 
could  not  but  laugh  when  one  thought  of  the  strange  tales  she 
must  have  to  tell  that  single  star  beside  her  in  the  dark  velvety 
sky. 

A  little  later,  Flo's  solitude  was  broken  by  a  two  days'  visit 
from  Hilary.  They  had  not  often  the  opportunity  of  seeing  each 
other  in  such  quietness.  The  weather  was  still,  serene,  and  clear, 
and  one  day  they  went  for  a  long  walk  through  the  leafless 
forest  and  out  into  sunny  moorland  spaces  far,  far  away.  When, 
in  the  light  of  the  winter  sunset,  they  reluctantly  turned  back, 
they  agreed  that  they  would  have  liked  to  walk  on  in  this  way 
for  ever. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  ties  to  pull  them  back.  They  talked 
a  good  deal  about  poor  Aunt  Ju,  who  was  terribly  depressed 
over  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  agreed  that  few  people  could 
know  the  intensity  of  Ju's  nature  and  the  extent  to  which  she  ' 
lived  in  and  through  her  ideal.  They  talked  too  about  their 
dear  Miss  Clarke,  to  whom  Flo  wrote  about  this  time  : 

"  Oh,  how  I  feel  everything  that  you  say,  and  that  life  must  seem  to 
you  now  not  worth  the  many  tears.  And  yet  life  is  never  a  blank  :  be- 
hind, have  we  not  always  a  whole  cypress  forest  of  sad  memories, 
beautiful  even  in  their  sadness,  waving  within  us  ;  and  before,  '  death, 
pitying  death,'  like  a  strong  and  shady  gateway,  from  under  which  we 
can  look  out  and  see  the  miseries  of  life  seem  less  miserable?  That 
is  the  strong  fortification  of  us  all,  from  behind  which,  no  one  can 
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drive  us  out.  Oh,  forgive  me  for  talking  in  this  way.  I  know  it  is 
no  good,  but  indeed  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  woman,  suffer  as  she  may, 
never  wishes  it  less.  There  are  so  many  things,  forgetfulness,  thought- 
lessness, which  are  more  painful  to  her,  that  she  never  asks  herself 
whether  this  or  that  will  bring  suffering  or  not.  She  would  not  avoid 
it  if  she  could,  and  like  the  penitent  thief,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  understand  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  be  entered 
upon  through  suffering,  she  seems  to  know  intuitively  that  all  her  plea- 
sure, affection,  usefulness,  sympathy,  are  to  be  had  through  suffering." 

Florence,  we  see,  had  gone  on  from  the  belief  that  one's  own 
pain  did  not  matter,  to  the  belief  that  it  was  valuable  as  a  way 
by  which  one  reached  the  most  precious  things  in  life. 

Mrs.  Hogg,  the  Steward's  wife,  was  quite  blind  and  very  ill. 
She  begged  Miss  Florence,  who  visited  her  constantly,  to  receive 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  her.  Kneeling  in  the  little  room, 
Flo  suddenly  felt  that  it  was  like  the  Upper  Chamber  when  the 
doors  were  shut,  and  He  all  at  once  stood  in  the  midst  of  them. 
He  was  the  only  reality  there ;  she  herself  and  the  others  in  the 
room  were  but  ghosts  who  put  on  form  for  a  moment  and  would 
soon  vanish  into  invisibility.  When  the  immediate  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence  had  faded,  Flo  became  conscious  of  the  Hogg 
girls  kneeling  beside  her.  She  felt  humble  when  she  thought  of 
their  great  devotion  to  their  poor  mother.  Then  her  eyes  turned 
to  the  suffering,  patient  woman  on  the  bed — and  she  thought  of 
her  as  a  spirit  waiting  to  put  on  incorruption  and  being  tried  in 
its  painful  passage  to  the  grave,  whether  it  were  capable  of  infinite 
endurance  and  able  to  put  on  the  weight  of  immortality.  The 
thought  came  to  her  that  even  now  many  things  might  be  becom- 
ing clear  to  Mrs.  Hogg  which  she,  Florence,  would  give  her  eyes, 
ears  and  human  reason  to  understand. 

She  wrote  about  this  experience  and  about  her  beliefs  to  her 
cousin  Blanche.  She  had  been  too  much  interested  in  matters  of 
life  and  death  when  she  was  herself  in  her  early  teens  to  think 
that  Blanche,  a  Shore  like  herself,  would  be  saddened  or  bored, 
but  she  also  put  into  her  letters  the  political  and  semi-political 
gossip  that  might  interest  a  child. 

"  Railroads  are  all  our  politics  now,"  she  wrote,  "  and  all  our  party 
spirit  centres  in  the  Queen.  She  has  just  been  to  Strathfieldsaye,  near 
here,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  but  had  an  awfully  dull  visit.  The 
old  Duke,  they  say,  Hkes  nothing  now  but  flattery,  and  asks  nobody 
but  Masters  of  Hounds,  and  the  stupidity  was  stupendous  on  this 
occasion ;  regnava  il  terror  nella  citta^  not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral 
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note  as  the  Queen's  corse  was  carried  in  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  it  I 
was  still  worse.    They  all  stood  at  ease  about  the  drawing-room  and  i 
behaved  themselves  like  soldiers  on  parade.    The  Queen  did  her  very 
best  to  amuse  them,  but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  gagged  and 
her  hands  tied.    The  only  amusement  of  the  evening  was  seeing  Albert 
taught  to  miss  at  billiards.    But  not  a  man  disturbed  the  silence  deep  t 
of  the  grave  where  we  buried  our  Queen.    They  say  she  is  staunch  to  ' 
the  Whigs,  but  perhaps  your  Mamma  has  told  you  a  story  I  told  her 
from  Lord  Palmerston  about  the  Queen  saying  to  Lord  Hardwicke 
that  she  could  forgive  but  not  forget  what  the  Tories  had  done." 

Before  this  letter  was  finished,  Blanche's  brother  Shore,  who 
was  staying  at  Embley,  insisted  on  fitting  in  a  letter  of  his  own.  , 
In  the  midst  of  a  sentence  of  Flo's  about  strength  of  heart  and  f 
poverty  of  spirit,  he  inserted  a  description  of  his  own  enjoyments 
on  the  visit,  and  how  he  and  his  cousin,  Hugh  Bonham  Carter,  1 
had  been  shooting  with  pop-guns  at  little  card  soldiers  nearly  all  ' 
day.    When  he  had  finished,  Flo  went  on  :  "  Philosophy  may  set 
one  on  a  height  and  clear  away  the  mist,  to  make  one  see  more  , 
solemnly  the  end  of  all  things,  but  only  feelings  and  affections  give  I 
one  the  daily  air  to  breathe." 

She  certainly  did  feel  that  her  love  for  this  child  gave  her  air 
to  breathe  while  he  was  with  her.    She  felt  for  him  a  maternal 
passion  of  the  kind  that  includes  friendship.    She  was  not  only  1 
hands  and  feet  and  head  to  him  while  he  was  at  Embley,  she  also 
began  to  communicate  to  him,  as  she  did  to  Blanche,  all  of  her 
thoughts  likely  to  interest  him.    As  a  man,  he  might  some  day  ; 
be  able  to  do  things  from  which  she  was  cut  off.    Why  should  ) 
he  not  be  a  great  statesman  or  a  great  saint,  or  both  ?    So,  while  j 
they  took  little  walks,  suited  for  convalescents  (for  the  child  had  5 
been  ill),  on  the  broad,  shining  gravel  paths  under  the  shelter  of 
the  giant  hollies,  and  looked  at  the  snowdrops  springing  up  every- 
where, and  talked  chiefly  about  dogs,  she  thought  about  what 
Shore  might  do  in  the  future ;  and  also  a  little  about  what  she 
herself  could  do  now. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  she  was  in  London  and  wrote 
to  Miss  Clarke ; 

"  You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  write  something.  I  think  what  is  not 
of  the  first  class  had  better  not  exist  at  all,  and  besides,  I  had  so  much 
rather  live  than  write — writing  is  only  a  substitute  for  living.  Would 
you  have  one  go  away  and  '  give  utterance  to  one's  feelings  '  in  a  poem 


1  A  fashionable  periodical  published  from  1806-183 2  as  La  Belle  Assemble, 
or  Bell's  Court  and  Fashionable  News ;  edited  from  1832-1836  by  Mrs.  Norton 
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to  appear  (price  two  guineas)  in  the  Belk  Assemblee  ?  ^  I  think  one's 
feelings  waste  themselves  in  words,  they  ought  all  to  be  distilled  into 
actions,  and  into  actions  which  bring  results — do  you  think  a  baby 
would  ever  learn  to  walk  if  it  were  to  talk  about  its  living  in  such  *  strange 
times  ' — '  I  must  learn  to  use  my  legs,'  and  so  on — or  do  you  think  any- 
body ever  did  anything,  who  did  not  go  to  it  with  a  directness  of  purpose, 
which  prevented  him  from  frittering  away  his  impressions  in  words  ? 
Oh,  what  a  wise  legend  that  is  that  one  that  must  work  after  buried 
treasure  in  silence  or  one  will  not  find  it.  But  I  think  Goethe  says  so, 
which  is  a  bad  example  for  my  case." 

She  went  on  to  give  news  of  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
to  relate  the  political  and  scientific  gossip  of  London. 

"  Electricity  is  being  taught  to  write  our  letters  and  even  read  them 
for  us,  light  our  candles,  make  our  clothes,  j,y  will  it  not  learn  to  pay 
our  visits  and  do  company  for  us  ?  It  has  nothing  else  to  do.  I  was 
to  have  gone  with  that  Indigo  woman.  Pots  and  Pans,  I  mean  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray,  to  do  blue  at  a  lecture  given  by  Faraday  to  expound  his 
new  discoveries  about  Electricity,  and  had  ordered  a  beautiful  new 
violet  dress  for  the  occasion,  but  I  was  not  able  to  go." 

Florence  was  writing  this  letter  in  the  Nightingales'  private 
sitting-room  at  the  Burlington  Hotel.  Though  it  was  March  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  candles  flickered  on  the  table,  and 
the  world  outside  was  cut  off  by  a  thick  wall  of  yellow  fog.  She 
had  been  ill  with  congestion  of  the  lungs  again,  and  felt  her  hopes 
of  going  out  anywhere  fade  away  on  the  orange  hori2:on.  She 
was  tempted  to  philosophize ;  one  could  do  so  safely  to  Clarkey, 
who,  with  all  her  directness,  had  a  certain  subtlety  of  compre- 
hension and  a  warm,  loving  attitude  of  mind  which  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  think  of  just  now.  It  was  possible  to  talk  to  her  freely 
about  one's  other  friends.  As  a  general  rule,  one's  friends  were 
like  coloured  rings,  best  kept  apart  lest  they  should  neutralize 
each  other's  bright  hues.  How  curious  was  the  whole  business 
of  friendship  and  the  anguish  it  caused  one !  "  An  imaginary 
ill  "  most  people  would  call  that  anguish,  and  so  discount  it.  But 
were  not  imaginary  ills  the  worst  of  all  ?  Might  not  hell  itself 
be  composed  of  them  ?  The  remorse,  the  anxiety,  the  irritation, 
the  feelings  of  shame  and  doubt  that  one  hid  away  so  carefully 
from  those  one  lived  with,  were  surely  worse  than  any  more 
tangible  hurt  ?  But  if  friendship  brought  anguish,  it  also  brought 
unexpected  joy.  Life,  it  seemed,  was  a  system  of  surprises; 
and  called  The  Court  Maga':(ine  and  "belle  AssemhUe\  in  1837  it  was  called  The 
Court  Maga's^ine  and  Monthly  Critic^  and  after  that  it  was  merged  in  The  Lady's 
Maga:(ine, 
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carefully  nurtured  plants,  whose  colour  was  to  provide  all  the 
joy  of  existence,  might  perish — like  the  friendship  with  Marianne 
— but  others,  unthought  of,  sprang  up.  Florence  had  made 
several  new  friends  lately,  and  some  who  had  been  only  acquaint- 
ances were  turning  into  friends.  It  was  a  great  comfort  that  there 
were  people  who  let  one  love  them.  Through  them  one  learnt 
something  about  God,  and  since  she  had  known  Aunt  Hannah, 
Florence  had  been  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  one  great 
object  of  existence  was  to  do  that.  She  finished  her  letter  to 
Miss  Clarke : 

"  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  Carlyle  does,  that  the  end  of  life 
is  to  know  ourselves  and  what  we  can  do,  because  we  may  lose  all  interest 
in  ourselves — so  oftenest  we  wish  to  forget  ourselves,  but  to  know  God 
and  all  His  ways  and  all  His  intercourse  with  us,  surely  is  the  end  of  all 
our  experience — and  what  really  constitutes  the  '  dark  mystery  '  of  life 
and  its  desolate  emptiness  is  the  veil  which  He  has  hung  over  His  face. 
Oh  the  blessing  of  a  pure  heart,  for  it  can  only  see  God. 

"  Yours  till  Doomsday  i'th  afternoon, 

"  Flo. 

"  We  have  seen  Monckton  Milnes  about  M.  Fauriel's  books — he 
has  got  them  and  will  read  them.    God  bless  you,  dear  friend." 
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MONCKTON  MILNES,  who  was  making  himself  useful 
over  Monsieur  Fauriel's  books,  was  one  of  the  acquaint- 
ances who  were  becoming  friends.  Florence  was  quite 
sorry  that  she  could  not  go  in  her  violet  dress  to  his  breakfast 
parties.  She  was  beginning  to  like  the  queer  little  man.  She 
liked  his  ready  interest  in  all  kinds  of  people,  his  extensive  instruc- 
tion, his  serviceableness,  his  informality,  above  all  those  yearnings 
for  the  ideal  that  she  began  to  perceive  in  him.  Milnes  for  his 
part  was  drawn  to  the  younger  Miss  Nightingale.  Carlyle  had 
said  of  him,  that  if  Christ  were  to  come  to  London,  Milnes  would 
ask  him  to  breakfast,  and  that  the  good  things  the  Lord  said 
would  be  repeated  in  every  club.  Carlyle  certainly  did  not  intend 
this  for  censure ;  he  knew  that,  in  the  circumstances  he  spoke 
of,  most  of  the  leaders  of  London  Society  would  be  very  careful 
to  keep  the  Agitator  out  of  their  houses  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  hearing  of  him ;  but  that  Milnes  would  want  to  entertain 
him  and  to  get  him  a  hearing  among  people  of  importance. 
Carlyle  here  indicated  a  quality  in  Milnes  which  he  had  himself 
experienced  :  Milnes'  cleverness  and  power  of  sympathy  gave  him 
the  faculty  of  divining  greatness,  even  when  it  appeared  in  the 
most  unlikely  disguise — that  of  an  uncouth,  gloomy,  poverty- 
stricken  philosopher  or  that  of  a  nicely  dressed  nineteenth-century 
young  lady.  That  is  no  doubt  why  he  began  to  be  more  intimate 
with  the  Nightingales  about  this  time. 

He  was  one  of  the  visitors  to  Embley  at  Whitsuntide,  when, 
as  Mrs.  Nightingale  wrote  to  Miss  Clarke,  the  "  picked  and  chosen 
of  Society  "  collected  there.  It  was  quite  disappointing  that  there 
were  no  distinguished  foreigners  to  see  them,  especially  as  there 
was  so  much  sunshine,  and  the  place  was  looking  beautiful. 
Never  had  the  azaleas  been  so  glorious  in  their  colouring,  never 
had  there  been  such  showers  of  rosebuds  everywhere,  never  had 

1  Authorities  as  before. 
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the  nightingales  sung  so  loud.  Parthe,  sitting  on  what  she  called 
"  a  wee  chair  "  on  the  grass  among  the  flowers,  wrote  to  beg 
Hilary  to  come  down  and  enjoy  it.  Hilary  was  in  London, 
divided  between  the  claims  of  her  family  and  an  attempt  to  do 
some  painting  at  "  a  kind  of  Ladies'  Atelier,"  which  seemed  very 
unsatisfying  after  Paris  :  the  model  attended  only  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  a  week  instead  of  five  hours  a  day,  and  the  ladies  only  came 
when  social  engagements  permitted. 

Parthe  was  enjoying  her  own  enjoyment,  especially  as  Flo — 
or  as  she  liked  to  call  her  "  Foe  " — seemed  to  approve,  and  talked 
and  read  aloud  in  an  elevated  and  elevating  way.  Parthe  liked 
to  think  of  herself  as  a  simple,  childlike  creature.  (She  sometimes 
addressed  herself  as  Miss  Pop.")  She  had,  she  said,  many  fair 
visions  both  sleeping  and  waking.  She  compared  herself  with 
her  Foe,  who  never  seemed  very  happy,  not  entirely  to  her  own 
disadvantage.    She  wrote : 

"  If  these  days  last,  it  will  really  be  a  crying  sin  for  you  to  miss  seeing 
the  fair  garden  here.  The  thorns,  red  and  white,  are  prinked  out  in 
their  very  best,  but  beginning  to  go  off;  but  then  there  are  the  Portugal 
laurels  almost  more  beautiful  than  anything.  Come,  dear,  seriously  if 
you  can.  You  should,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  my  Foe,  who, 
though  pretty  well,  might  be  better  ;  and  her  philosophy  might  be  rose- 
tinged  by  the  bright  flowers  and  sun." 
There  was  another  reason  for  urging  Hilary  to  come : 

"  Mind  you  speak  to  Henry  about  your  coming  if  you  do  come, 
'cause  I  think  he  will  like  the  excuse  of  escorting  you  (if  he  wishes  to 
come)  with  his  family,  who  sometimes,  I  think,  as  is  natural,  wish  to 
have  him  in  town  al/  the  time ;  but  it  would  do  him  good  to  come 
down  here  and  he  looks  worn  and  pale,  or  did  some  time  back." 

Parthe  could  not  help  sympathizing  with  poor  Henry.  She  went 
on  to  speak  of  a  water-lily  she  had  sent  to  Hilary  in  "  a  wee  box  ", 
and  to  give  her  a  number  of  commissions,  including  one  concerned 
with  a  statuette  of  Satan  for  Mrs.  Jameson.^ 

Parthe  was  right  in  supposing  that  Flo's  thoughts  were  not 
rose-tinged.  She  could  not  share  her  sister's  ecstasies  about  the 
lovely  scenes  before  them,  as  they  sat  on  the  lawn.  Flaming 

1  Anna  Brownell  Jameson,  by  birth  Murphy  (i 794-1 860),  was  already  a 
well-known  writer  in  1845.  She  had  published  Memoirs  of  Female  Sovereigns 
in  183 1,  Characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  Women  in  1832,  and  many  other  books 
since.  Her  Lives  of  Early  Italian  Painters  came  out  in  this  year.  She  was 
deeply  interested  in  social  topics  and  a  pioneer  of  the  women's  movement. 
She  was  one  of  the  set  of  earnest  women  with  whom  Miss  JuUa  Smith  associated 
in  London. 
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azaleas,  shadowy  cedars,  velvet  lawns,  and  the  stately  house  itself 
appeared  to  her  now  as  symbols  of  things  from  which  she  longed 
to  escape — the  young  lady's  life  and  the  dreams  into  which  it  had 
beguiled  her.  Ever  since  she  had  known  Aunt  Hannah,  she  had 
striven  to  deepen  her  spiritual  life,  to  strengthen  the  everlasting 
part  of  herself  and  to  escape  from  dreams.  But  when  she  looked 
into  herself  she  found  nothing  but  weakness  and  vanity ;  and 
when  she  looked  at  those  round  her  she  was  oppressed  by  the 
harm  she  had  already  done  to  them.  She  felt  this  most  bitterly 
about  poor  Henry  whom  she  had,  she  believed,  misled  and  hurt. 
She  had  been  wrong  too  in  her  friendship  with  Marianne ;  for 
she  had  tried  too  hard  to  please  and  had  failed  in  truth.  Now 
she  was  punished  by  Marianne's  indifference  and  hostility,  and 
though  she  knew  it  was  her  own  fault,  she  could  not  bear  it.  Nor 
could  she  keep  herself  from  falling  into  fresh  vanities  ;  the  social 
life  was  a  continual  temptation  to  her.  Every  new  friend  she 
made  stimulated  her  longing  for  sympathy  and  admiration ;  she 
had  felt  this  again  during  the  last  few  days.  The  only  way  in 
which  she  could  hope  to  escape  from  these  vain-glorious  desires 
and  from  dreams  about  the  future  would  be  by  engaging  at  once 
in  a  life  of  constant  hard  work  for  some  useful  object.  This  was 
impossible  because  she  was  a  woman  belonging  to  the  richer 
classes,  and  did  not  need  to  work. 

And  all  the  time  from  behind  the  cedars  came  the  cry  of  a 
world  in  pain. 

So  when  Florence  wrote  to  Hilary  her  letter  was  in  a  different 
strain  from  Parthe's.  She  spoke  first  of  a  dog,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  some  time : 

"  He  came  round  the  house  and  did  not  know  me,  but  when  I  made 
the  old  sign  he  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  came  bounding  up — with 
a  welcome  that  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  all  the  beauty.  My  dear 
Teazer,  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  nature  in  the  world.^  How  is  it, 
my  dear,  that  there  is  something  so  oppressive  in  inanimate  and  un- 
conscious beauty  that  the  only  feeling  there  is  sometimes,  even  when 
fully  aware  how  glorious  it  is,  is — let  me  be  forgiven  and  let  me 
die." 

Then  she  spoke  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  Hilary  had 
shown  her  in  London :  "I  like  your  Miss  Barrett  exceedingly, 
and  wanted  much  to  have  it  when  you  began  it  one  day  at  the 

^  The  writer  found  among  Miss  Nightingale's  papers  an  envelope  con- 
taining a  lock  of  white  and  tan  hair,  endorsed  in  her  handwriting,  "  Dear 
Teazer,  1846." 
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Burlington."  ^  Across  the  front  page  of  her  letter  she  wrote  ^ : 
"  I  remember  the  voice  which  once  said  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world,'  tho'  to  me  it  seemed  only  an  echo  for  I  have  no 
courage  for  immortality  ;  but  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  when  I  remember 
how  many  have  heard  and  felt  that  voice  and  geschlossen  themselves  to 
their  higher  being." 

In  the  following  weeks  Florence  went  on  writing  to  Hilary 
about  the  matters  great  and  small  that  were  occupying  her  mind 
and  especially  about  her  break  with  Marianne. 

"  Those  things  pass  away  which  make  our  happiness  or  misery  in 
this  world,  it  is  their  substituting  in  our  souls  distrust  or  despair  for 
faith,  hope  and  love — the  making  us  mechant  and  solitary,  the  killing  our 
souls  which  is  the  harm.  She  has  broken  my  faith  in  immortality. 
For  there  is  no  abstract  kernel  in  us,  I  imagine,  which  is  called  Immor- 
tality, but  it  is  the  bundle  of  our  affections  which  lives  again  and  if  we 
have  once  lost  faith  in  these,  what  is  there  to  live  again  ?  Oh,  dearest, 
give  your  heart  (while  you  have  one  to  give,  not  a  dried-up  one)  to  the 
Divinity,  only — ^for  human  beings  have  no  feeling  for  the  immeasurable 
use  for  such  a  gift.  They  have  no  hand  to  hold  it.  They  let  it  drop 
into  dust. 

"  I  was  not  a  worthy  friend  for  her.  I  was  not  true  either  to  her  or 
to  myself  in  our  friendship.    I  was  afraid  of  her  :  that  is  the  truth.  .  .  . 

"  M.  Mohl  said  of  M.  Fauriel,  II  n^aime  que  les  gens  qui  lui  plaisent, 
as  the  highest  praise  he  could  give  him — alack,  how  much  more  one 
loves  the  people  one  tries  to  please  than  those  who  please  one ! 

"  I  have  walked  up  and  down  all  these  long  summer  evenings  in 
the  garden  and  could  find  no  words  but :  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  How  anyone  can  find  ennui  in  life  I  cannot  think 
— as  it  hurries  along  in  what  seems  to  me  its  wild,  headlong  course,  it 
is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  run  with  it.  One  feels  as  if  one  were  carried 
by  as  if  by  a  whirlwind  and  had  no  breath  to  connect  anything,  and 
could  only  just  say :  My  days  are  now  past,  my  thoughts  are  broken 
off,  and  where  is  now  my  hope  ? 

"  Je  ne  comprends  rien  a  la  vie.  I  have  no  idea  why  we  suffer  so  from 
such  insufficient  causes  that  one  scarcely  cares  even  to  know  the  key 
to  them  in  another  world.  All  our  present  state  seems  too  insignificant 
to  be  worthy  of  being  remembered  again  even  to  have  it  solved.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  carry  with  us  the  history  of  our  sojourn  here. 


1  Elizabeth  Barrett  (afterwards  Mrs.  Browning)  had  pubHshed  her  second 
volume  of  poems,  containing,  among  others.  The  Komaunt  of  the  Page  and 
The  Cry  of  the  Children,  in  1844. 

2  Only  fragments  of  these  letters  to  Hilary  survive. 
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One  sometimes  wishes  to  be  forgotten  even  by  God.  Oh,  is  our  life 
here  merely  to  deceive  and  be  deceived  ?  Je  ne  comprends  rien,  only  this  : 
that  there  are  strange  punishments  here  for  those  that  have  made  life 
consist  of  one  idea  and  that  one  not  God,  and  *  God  dethroned  has 
doleful  plagues  for  such.'  I  often  feel  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
old  myths  of  strange  punishments  and  bewitchments  (incomprehensible 
effects  arising  from  apparently  small  sins),  falling  on  those  who  have 
defied  the  power  of  a  God.  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  them.  Oh, 
dearest,  pray  for  me — not  for  peace,  for  I  have  not  sufficient  interest 
in  myself  to  care  about  it ;  for  what  does  it  signify  ?  I  can  perform  my 
duties  as  well  at  home  without  it,  indeed,  I  am  more  use  to  my  father 
and  mother  than  I  was  five  years  ago — but  for  truth,  truth,  truth  and  a 
manifestation  of  God. 

"  How  true  the  religion  of  all  ages  has  been,  how  deep  the  feeling 
in  it  of  the  connection  between  the  infinite  Spirit  and  the  finite  Spirit, 
which  is  religion.  Whether  in  the  fable  of  a  God's  taking  away  from 
Niobe  all  her  children,  merely  for  her  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  only  the  existence  of  the  infinite  in  individual  shapes  ;  or  when  the 
equally  strange  punishment  comes  of  His  leaving  us  all  earthly  blessings 
which  can  be  enumerated,  and  yet  taking  away  our  pleasure  in  them 
and  our  capability  of  using  them  by  a  palsy  incomprehensible  even  to 
ourselves.  Oh,  if  I  could  for  one  moment  show  the  consequences  of 
death  in  one's  own  heart  (which  one  never  believes  except  from  one's 
own  experience)  to  those  whose  hearts  are  still  young.  If  anyone 
would  know  what  are  the  miseries  of  indulging  the  diseased  cravings  of 
the  heart,  or  how  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable  seem  all  the  uses 
of  the  world  after  it ;  but  one  never  knows  till  one  has  felt  it,  and  oh, 
that  I  could  lay  bare  that  knowledge.  How  gladly  would  I  do  it  to 
serve  my  dear  ones,  who  are  growing  up,  from  the  feeling  it.  Oh, 
the  curse  upon  those  who  set  up  for  understanding  apart  from  the 
infinite  understanding — who  have  an  ideal  which  knows  no  God.  It 
is  eternal  punishment  beginning  in  this  world.  But  how  just !  I  feel 
that  no  sufferings  that  human  beings  can  inflict  on  me  are  as  much  as  I 
deserve  ; — and  last  night,  dear  child,  as  I  stood  looking  out  on  that 
solemn  procession  of  stars,  and  a  few  hours  after  on  the  loveliest  sunrise 
that  ever  slept  on  the  grass,  I  said  to  myself  that  the  earth  wandered 
through  these  suns,  themselves  changing  and  burning  out,  and  all  would 
die  and  pass  away,  yet  that  on  this  wandering  earth  my  love  to  her  could 
never  change,  no  unkindness  could  affect  it,  and  that  it  was  without  any 
effort  of  mine,  a  love  of  which  I  could  say  '  for  ever.'  " 

So  Florence  mourned  her  friendship ;  and  Mrs.  Nightingale 
wondered  why,  among  all  the  notabilities  who  paid  attention  to 
her,  she  could  not  find  some  nice,  clever  young  man,  with  whom 
she  could  settle  down,  as  that  charming  Lady  Jocelyn,  Lady 
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Palmerston's  second  daughter,  had  done  with  her  lord.^  She  had 
wanted  a  hero,  and  had  found  one  in  her  own  social  circle,  and 
now  they  did  their  charities  together,  as  was  natural.  Why  could 
not  Flo  do  the  same? 

When  the  Nightingales,  after  a  round  of  visits  and  more  rail- 
way travelling  than  they  had  ever  done,  arrived  at  Lea  Hurst, 
they  found  a  letter  to  say  that  Grandmama  Shore  was  threatened 
with  paralysis.  Papa  and  Flo  went  on  at  once  to  Tapton,  and 
when  the  former  went  away  Flo  was  allowed  to  stay  on.  She 
could  not  do  very  much  for  her  grandmother  except  sit  by  her 
side  and  tell  her  stories  about  her  other  grandchildren,  the  little 
Sam  Smiths ;  but  it  was  comforting  even  to  do  this  and  to  know 
that  Grandmama,  in  spite  of  troubles  and  losses  and  pain  and 
weakness,  was  very  happy.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  when  I  think  how 
many  Blessings  I  have,  nothing  can  trouble  me  now !  "  Flo  sat 
by  her  till  she  was  quite  asleep,  and  then  crept  over  to  the  table 
with  the  lamp  to  write  to  Aunt  Hannah.  She  must  not  be  long 
about  it,  for  I  do  think  it  must  be  half-past  nine,  and  the  dog 
must  have  been  chained  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  every  other 
soul  in  the  house  asleep  for  this  hour  and  more." 

In  this  lonely  place,  where  newspapers  hardly  ever  came,  and 
the  post  was  fetched  once  a  week,  Flo  regained  some  of  the  quiet- 
ness of  spirit,  which  it  was  hard  to  keep  among  the  visitors  at 
home.  She  would  have  been  sorry  to  give  up  her  post  to  Aunt 
Mai  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  Shore 
in  his  holidays.  He  kept  her  happily  engrossed  for  many  weeks. 
He  was  everything  to  her,  and  in  realizing  the  nature  of  her  feeling 
for  him  she  recovered  confidence  in  God's  feeling  for  her.  She 
wrote  to  Hilary  with  whom,  as  in  the  old  days,  she  had  been 
exchanging  motherly  confidences  : 

"  Oh  what  a  blessing  to  feel  that  nothing  can  separate  between  us 
and  our  God,  nothing  that  we  can  do,  that  He  wishes  to  be  reconciled 
to  us,  not  us  to  Him.  For  nothing  that  Shore  can  do  can  ever  separate 
between  me  and  him.  When  he  is  naughty  it  makes  him  dislike  me, 
not  me  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  such  a  sympathy  in  his  temptations, 
such  a  strong  desire  that  I  could  give  him  all  my  experience  in  one 

1  Lady  Fanny  Cowper  had  been  one  of  the  Court  beauties  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign.  She  had  shown  herself  hard  to  please  about  marriage,  and 
her  relatives  had  feared  that  she  was  waiting  for  someone  just  like  Lord 
Ashley  who  had  married  her  sister  Emily.  She  had,  however,  contented 
herself  with  the  less  remarkable  though  admirable  Lord  Jocelyn,  whom  she 
married  in  1829.  See  Lady  Valmerston  and  Her  Times ^  by  Mabell,  Countess  of 
Airlie,  especially  Vol.  II,  p.  35. 
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intense  impression,  that  it  only  makes  me  wish  that  I  could  hide  him  | 

closer  to  my  heart.    Oh,  surely  God  can  never  have  to  forgive  ;  for  j 

forgiveness  with  us  is  renouncing  our  ojp^  evil  feelings,  when  someone  ] 
has  offended  us,  abjuring  our  own  badness  ;  for  when  love  and  wisdom 
is  least  imperfect  within  us,  we  see  that  the  previous  course  of  life  of  the 
person  made  such  transgression  inevitable,  and  we  look  at  the  education 

and  temptation  not  at  the  sin  ;  so  that  forgiveness  is  merely  the  progress  \ 

I  of  our  ojpfi  reformation  and  improvement.    And  surely  infinite  love  and  I 
wisdom  never  can  have  to  forgive. 

"  But  alas,  that  no  one  person's  experience  can  ever  benefit  another 

and  that  we  must  all  sow  our  own  seed  for  ourselves,  else  if  my  death  - 

could  seal  to  Shore  one  of  the  things  we  have  read  together  or  talked  \ 

about  together  I  should  have  hved  enough  and  how  gladly  would  I  \ 

lay  it  down.    Yet  I  should  like  to  see  him  through  Cambridge  too.  | 

Do  you  ever  look  forward,  dear,  with  a  good  deal  of  selfish  terror,  to  ] 

the  time  when  our  society  will  be  a  little — a  charge  to  the  young  ones  ■ 

.  .  .  ^  and  they  will  dislike  us  too,  when  my  boy  will  no  longer  come  to  i 

mefbrhelp?"  I 
•  •••••• 

Aunt  Mai  came  to  fetch  Shore  away.    She  was  terribly  cast  ! 

I  down  about  one  of  her  little  girls  who  had  become  lame ;  in  ] 

the  dark  of  the  early  mornings,  Flo  could  hear  her  sobbing  as  \ 

if  her  heart  would  break.    Flo,  aching  with  sympathy,  but  not  i 

daring  to  show  that  she  was  awake,  longed  to  persuade  her  that  ■ 

a  deformity  of  a  limb  mattered  not  at  all  in  comparison  with  de-  I 

I  fbrmities  of  heart  and  affections  of  spirits  of  hypocrisy  such  as  ] 

I  there  were  all  around  her  though  their  names  were  "  Hidden."  \ 

i       Other  visitors  came  to  stay,  but  Flo  could  think  of  nothing  i 

i  but  a  poor  man  who  had  accidentally  shot  his  cousin.    Flo  thought  = 

I  that  if  the  cousin  died  this  man  would  go  mad.    As  it  was,  he  ] 

I  used  to  burst  out  in  the  midst  of  conversation — "  How  dreadful  I 

the  after-life  of  Cain  must  have  been  I  "    Florence  had  heard  that  j 

a  real  murderer,  even  when  remorse  was  awakened,  did  not  suffer  ■ 

half  so  much  as  one  who  had  killed  by  accident.  One  cannot  ] 
help  thinking  that  her  own  remorse  over  her  wounded  friendship 

with  Marianne  was  not  unlike  the  feeling  she  so  much  pitied.  \ 

Flo  was  thinking  of  this  poor  man  and  praying  for  him  as  she 
sat  up  with  Gale  one  night.    Poor  old  Gale,  who  had  been  ill 

for  some  time  with  heart  complaint  and  dropsy,  had  been  much  ! 

worse  lately.    The  Nightingales  hardly  thought  it  would  be  \ 

possible  to  move  her  south  to  Embley,  and  could  not  think  of  | 

1  Here  a  clause  has  been  obliterated  which  one  feels  may  have  referred  ^ 

to  some  of  Flo's  and  Hilary's  elders.  | 

I 
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leaving  her,  so  they  were  preparing  to  spend  the  winter  them- 
selves at  Lea  Hurst.  She  had  been  suffering  a  good  deal  and 
this  night  was  restless  and  complaining  in  her  sleep.  When 
she  opened  her  eyes,  Flo  wondered  whether  she  should  try  to 
comfort  her  with  some  good  words  about  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  But  even  as  she  wondered  Gale  spoke  :  "  Oh  !  I  was  so 
well,  quite  well  till  now,  but  I  have  been  sadly  off  my  teas  and 
breakfasties  lately."  Flo  asked  herself :  "  Is  that  what  an  eternal 
Spirit  is  talking  about  when  it  is  communing  in  its  dreams  with 
other  invisible  spirits,  on  the  eve  of  becoming  like  them,  and 
shaking  off  the  form  of  ghosthood  it  has  put  on  to  be  here  ?  " 
For  a  moment  life  seemed  to  her  ridiculous,  even  degrading  ;  but 
for  Gale,  who  had  thought  all  her  life  of  others'  "  teas  and 
breakfasties  "  more  than  of  her  own,  she  had  nothing  but  ten- 
derness. 

However,  Gale  insisted  on  going  back  to  Embley,  and  was 
presently  established  in  her  own  Housekeeper's  Room  and  receiv- 
ing "  the  Family  "  in  it  with  pride ;  but  Flo,  watching  over  her 
closely,  hardly  thought  the  end  could  be  far  off.  It  came  only 
two  days  later.  When  it  was  over,  Flo  and  Parthe  both  wrote 
off  to  Hilary,  who  understood  their  feelings  for  Gale.  They 
showed  each  other  their  letters  and  were  both  astonished  at  the 
difference  between  them. 

"  I  cannot  explain  to  her  what  it  consists  in,"  wrote  Parthe  in  a 
postscript.  "  Is  it  the  s'attachant  of  my  interests  to  the  present  with  a 
dash  of  the  future,  as  differing  from  the  future  seen  so  plain  that  the 
present  is  but  a  dream  and  not  a  happy  one  ?  " 

Parthe  had  written : 

"  She  is  very  happy,  I  am  sure,  and  it  has  been  a  merciful  end,  so 
gentle  and  quiet.  And  then,  my  dear,  to  think  she  has  been  spared  all 
that  suffering  which  would  have  come  on  if  the  water  had  returned  to 
her  chest.  One  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a 
second  mother,  and  as  tho'  my  childhood  were  buried  with  her.  No 
one  to  call  me  '  dear  Pop '  again  and  recount  our  baby  days  with  such 
unfailing  interest.  Our  chronicle  of  past  times  is  quite  gone.  She  had 
such  a  memory  and  such  a  boundless  affection.  Then,  my  dear,  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  think  (if  we  ever  get  to  heaven)  how  she  will  very 
surely  be  the  first  to  run  out  and  open  the  door  for  me ;  it  will  be  a 
warm  welcome  she  will  give  us,  and  that  hero  soul  of  hers  will  have 
found  its  full  and  fair  proportion  and  will  be  helping  us  still  as  it  did 
on  earth.  .  .  .  We  have  strewn  her  with  flowers.  '  Pansies,  that's  for 
remembrance.'  My  love,  good  night,  your  letter  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  us." 
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Flo  had  written  :  | 
"  My  Dearest  Child, —  j 
"  Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  The  more  because  our  dear  old  j 
friend  had  left  us  early  that  morning.  Her  Father  had  sent  for  her  so  j 
quietly  that,  though  I  held  her  hand,  I  could  not  tell,  except  for  the  cold-  [ 
ness,  the  moment  when  her  gallant  spirit  sped  its  way  on  its  noiseless  | 
journey.  She  suffered  very  much  on  Monday,  but  on  Tuesday  it  was  \ 
I  all  over  before  seven.    Upright  in  her  chair  she  died,  and  her  last  words  ; 

were — *  Don't  wake  Burton.    Hannah,  go  to  your  work.'    She  fought  j 
,  the  fight  out  till  overpowered  by  the  material  universe,  like  a  good  /^aft  \ 
and  true,  and  I  believe  her  soul  is  now  going  to  animate  the  body  of  a  ' 
moral  Napoleon  or  a  Mere  Angelique.    I  have  sat  in  her  room  almost 
ever  since,  and  there  is  such  peace  there,  my  dear,  such  peace.  How 
\  curious  it  is  that  from  Job  to  Revelations  the  one  cry  that  went  up  from 
i  the  human  race  was  for  rest !    But  that  is  not  the  reason  why  one  likes 
;  to  sit  with  her,  but  because  you  know  she  never  had  the  habit  of  a  walk 
,  with  God  ^  and  perhaps  she  may  require  human  sympathies  now  to  give  ' 
,  her  the  impulse  of  resurrection.    Perhaps  her  spirit  may  be  still  lingering  ; 
there  among  her  tablecloths  and  may  want  us.    I  often  wonder  she  does 
not  send  me  away.    I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  expression  as  she  had  I 
I  in  death.    Then  followed,  my  dear,  such  a  Mrs.  Gamp  scene  ;  the 
preparations  after  death  are  so  horrid  and  I  was  so  glad  when  I  could 
,  send  hr  away  and  be  alone  with  her.    One  should  never  leave  one's 
I  friends  to  nurses  at  those  moments.    Jervis  ^  always  said  that  he  had 
I  seen  cases  where  he  had  raised  the  consciousness  after  the  pulse  had 
:  ceased  to  beat  entirely,  and  therefore  how  can  one  tell  what  they  see  and  ; 
know?  .  .  .    How  death  always  comes  at  last  as  if  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  it  before  I    Two  hours  makes  such  a  difference  in  the  room ; 
so  short  a  time  before  her  death  her  voice  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
she  hollowed  (sk)  out  to  me  to  '  mind  how  I  went  down  them  stairs.' 
And  now  nothing  in  her  room  to  remind  one  of  life  excepting  the  tick  1 
of  her  watch,  and  that  stopped  just  before  I  came  away.    Till  Sunday,  ^ 
however,  we  shall  not  see  the  last  of  her.    She  will  have  '  2l  great  funeral,'  ' 
white  smocks  carrying  her  across  the  common,  *  not  over  the  stiles,'  ; 
she  said.    There  are  half  a  hundred  of  her  friends  to  be  invited,  and  we  i 
shall  all  go  together,  and  with  her.    All  these  things  seem  in  keeping  i 
and  one  does  not  mind  them,  for  half  of  them  she  arranged  herself.  | 
You  will  be  glad,  my  dearest,  to  have  seen  her  again.    I  do  not  suppose 
that  you  would  care  for  a  bit  of  her  hair.    How  mheimlich  it  is  coming 
out  of  the  room  where  there  is  only  her  and  God  and  me,  to  come  back 
into  the  cold  and  false  life  of  prejudices  and  hypocrisy  and  conven- 
tionalisms ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  life  but  only  with  j 
.  j 

1  Over  this  is  written,  I  think  in  Parthe  Nightingale's  hand,  "  An  illusion."  j 

2  Rev.  Jervis  Giffard,  a  friend  of  the  Nightingales,  and  their  Vicar  before 

Mr.  Empson  came.  j 
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the  use  I  make  of  it.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  all  deceiving  and  van- 
itousness." 

Mrs.  Gale  did  have  a  "  great  funeral."  Parthe  was  delighted 
that  the  sky  was  so  blue  overhead  and  the  trees  in  their  autumn 
glory  so  beautiful,  and  that  there  were  tiny  children  about,  danc- 
ing along,  and  that  everybody  was  so  pleasant  and  kind.  She 
had  no  doubt  that  Gale  saw  it  all  and  was  pleased.  Flo  said  that 
if  she  did  she  probably  thought  they  looked  very  well  in  their 
new  mourning.  Mr.  Hogg,  the  steward,  thought  Mrs.  Gale 
would  have  enjoyed  it  all  very  much  indeed. 

I 

Florence  did  not  lament,  as  Parthe  did,  that  her  childhood 
was  buried  with  Gale  :  she  had  already  put  away  childish  things. 
But  the  year  of  her  old  nurse's  death  did,  in  fact,  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  period  for  her ;  in  it  she  entered  on  a  conscious 
struggle  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  that  prevented  her  from  follow- 
ing her  call.  * 

As  will  already  be  clear,  one  of  those  obstacles  was  her  own 
intensity  of  feeling  about  the  people  she  loved  and  its  reactions 
in  her  own  mind.  The  social  conditions  of  Victorian  England, 
where  women  were  educated  in  sentiment  and  allowed  no  outlet 
for  it  except  in  a  very  narrow  circle  of  personal  relations,  gave 
a  peculiar  character  to  women's  love  and  women's  friendship.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  a  young  lady  could  only  have  friends 
of  her  own  sex,  and  could  only  love  a  man  who  might  be  think- 
ing of  asking  for  her  in  marriage.  Yet  young  ladies  were  expected 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  fine  feeling,  and  they  were  allowed  no  | 
employment  in  which  they  could  forget  themselves.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  loves  and  friendships 
often  assumed  a  morbid  character.  The  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
young  lady  were  to  those  of  Florence  Nightingale  "  as  moonlight 
is  to  sunlight,  as  water  is  to  wine."  We  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, that,  excluded  as  she  was  from  the  kind  of  life  that  would 
have  been  natural  to  her — religion,  politics,  administration, 
medicine,  social  service — she  should  have  brought  a  painful 
intensity  into  her  relations  with  the  only  contemporaries  whom 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  know  well.  Hence  no  doubt  her  adora- 
tion of  Marianne,  the  most  enchanting  creature  she  had  seen,  her 
long  attempts  to  please  her  and  her  anguish  when  she  failed.  This 
anguish  was  accompanied,  as  it  generally  is  in  such  cases,  by  a 
sense  of  guilt.    It  is  natural  to  blame  oneself  when  a  personal 
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relation  had  failed ;  it  was  especially  natural  to  Florence,  whose 
conception  of  what  heavenly  truth  requires  of  human  beings  was 
vinusually  strong. 

In  the  five  years  that  followed,  she  continued  to  blame  herself. 
The  most  intense  part  of  her  struggle  during  those  years  was 
carried  on  in  her  own  soul.  She  strove  to  purify  herself  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  to  learn  more  of  His  nature.  As  her 
vision  of  perfect  goodness  grew,  so  did  her  sense  of  her  own 
imperfection  and  remorse  for  past  failures  and  present  weakness. 
If  she  had  been  allowed  to  take  action  for  God  in  the  way  that 
would  have  been  natural  to  her ;  if  she  could  have  gone  forth 
at  once  to  fight  against  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world,  the  sin 
and  sorrow  she  found  in  her  own  soul  would  not  have  closed  her 
in  so  darkly.  She  was  prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  con- 
ditions in  which  she  lived  and  the  opinion  of  others.  She  was 
a  practical  mystic  prevented  from  practising.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  in  spite  of  some  great  joys  the  period  that  began  in  1845 
was  on  the  whole  a  time  of  trouble.  By  the  end  of  that  year  she 
was  already  deeply  interested  in  one  friend  who  was  to  cause  her 
intense  happiness  and  intense  pain — Richard  Monckton  Milnes  ; 
and  in  one  who  was  to  give  her  only  comfort  and  help — Selina 
Bracebridge.  But  a  scheme  for  getting  to  work  in  God's  cause 
had  almost  driven  thoughts  of  personal  relations  out  of  her 
mind. 
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IN  the  weeks  that  followed  Gale's  death,  Flo  worked  in  Wellow 
village  with  a  passionate  energy  which  almost  made  up  for  the 
enforced  irregularity  of  her  visits.  She  assisted  at  three  death- 
beds and  in  a  case  of  life  more  distressing  than  death. ^  Two 
things  made  her  work  more  difficult  and  full  of  anxiety  than  it 
need  have  been :  her  lack  of  command  over  her  own  time,  and 
her  complete  want  of  training.  As  she  tramped  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  autumn  fields,  she  thought  continually  of  this 
last  want.  She  had  been  taught  to  play  the  pianoforte  and  to  read 
Greek,  but  what  she  knew  of  fomentations  she  had  had  to  learn 
for  herself.  This  lack  of  training  among  those  who  ministered 
to  the  sick  was  general.  She  saw  a  woman  poisoned  by  the 
fools  who  were  looking  after  her  as  truly  as  if  they  had  given  her 
arsenic.  She  saw  all  round  her  suffering  which  might  have  been 
prevented  or  at  least  alleviated,  if  only  those  in  attendance  had 
known  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  She  herself  could  often 
guess,  and  she  treasured  up  every  bit  of  experience ;  but  how 
absurd  it  was  to  have  to  guess  and  to  make  one's  own  experiments 
in  these  matters  of  life  and  death,  when  no  one  thought  of  doing  so 
in  the  practice  of  less  important  arts !  Somehow  or  other,  it  must 
be  possible  to  get  some  teaching.  Pondering  over  the  matter,  she 
remembered  Salisbury  Infirmary  and  Dr.  Fowler.  He  was  an 
old  friend  and  he  and  his  wife  were  coming  to  stay  at  Embley 
for  Christmas.    He  was  a  man  of  great  character  and  original 

1  The  chief  MSS.  sources  for  this  chapter  and  those  that  follow  it  are  the 
private  notes  made  by  Florence  Nightingale  throughout  the  years  1845-18  5  2. 
They  are  contained  in  a  number  of  notebooks  now  among  the  Nightingale 
Papers,  and  are  mostly  written  in  pencil,  at  both  ends  of  the  volumes,  and 
sometimes  across  each  other.  The  notes  are  often  undated  and  are  interspersed 
with  quotations  without  references  so  that  they  are  often  difficult  to  make 
out. 

2  Her  own  words. 
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views.  He  believed  in  open  air  and  cold  water.  At  over  eighty 
he  still  walked  three  miles  and  took  two  or  three  hours  of  "  mental 
exercise  "  every  day.  He  had  preserved  his  sight  by  self-treat- 
ment  for  four  years  after  the  oculist  told  him  that  it  could  only 
last  a  few  weeks.  He  often  spoke  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
which  would  shortly  come  about  in  medical  science,  and  Florence 
always  enjoyed  talking  to  him.  Now,  Dr.  Fowler  had  been  for 
many  years  physician  to  the  Salisbury  Hospital.  Salisbury  was 
not  far  from  Embley,  and  Florence  knew  the  hospital  well. 
Why  should  she  not  go  there  and  learn  nursing  as  she  once  learnt 
to  move  her  fingers  along  the  keys  or  her  feet  through  the  mazes 
of  a  quadrille  ?  She  could  not,  perhaps,  go  for  long,  for  Mrs. 
Nightingale  was  always  saying  that  she  could  not  spare  her  ;  but 
in  three  months  she  could  learn  enough  to  be  three  times  as 
useful  as  she  now  was  in  the  village,  and  perhaps  to  teach  others 
a  little.  ... 

For  weeks  and  months  she  cherished  the  plan  in  her  mind. 
Out  of  it  grew  another.  She  could  do  little  now,  but  when  long- 
wished-for  old  age  came  at  last,  it  might  be  possible  for  her,  if 
she  were  left  alone,  to  take  a  little  house  in  West  Wellow  and 
found  "  something  like  a  Protestant  Sisterhood  without  vows,  for 
women  of  educated  feelings."  She  wrote  and  told  Hilary  of  this 
dream  which  seemed  to  shed  a  golden  sunset  glow  on  the  familiar 
fields  and  lanes. ^ 

All  depended  on  her  mother's  consent,  and  when  she  did  at 
last  bring  herself  to  speak  of  her  plan,  it  was  received  with  horror. 
Mrs.  Nightingale  could  hardly  believe  that  Flo  was  serious  ;  how 
could  she  have  such  a  degrading  idea  ?  It  was  true  that  she  could 
know  nothing  of  what  she  was  proposing.  The  hard  life,  the 
revolting  sights,  the  disgusting  labour,  were  the  least  of  the  evils 
she  would  have  to  suffer.  She  might  encounter  patients  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  a  lady  could  not  even  think  of,  and  certainly 
could  not  mention.  Worst  of  all,  she  might  be  exposed  to  vulgar 
advances  from  surgeons  who  were  not  gentlemen  and  could  not, 
of  course,  have  any  idea  how  ladies  should  be  treated.  No,  no  ; 
the  poor  child  could  have  no  idea  wbaf  she  was  proposing.  But 
when  the  poor  child  persisted,  and  actually  brought  forward 
arguments  for  the  course  she  wanted  to  pursue,  her  mother  was 
deeply  shocked  and  pained.    It  seemed  that  Flo  really  was 

1  See  The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Sir  E.  Cook,  abridged  and  revised 
by  Rosalind  Nash,  where  this  letter  is  given  on  p.  18.  Some  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  it  also  occur  in  Florence  Nightingale's  notes  of  this  period. 
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"  odd  "  ;  that  she  did  not  care  what  was  thought  of  her,  that  she 
was  prepared  to  behave  in  a  way  unbecoming  to  a  lady.  Even 
Mrs.  Fowler,  whose  support  Florence  had  counted  on,  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Nightingale  that  the  Salisbury  Hospital  was  not  a  place 
for  her,  and  that  she  would  find  there  trials  she  could  not  imagine, 
and  which  no  one  bred  as  she  had  been  could  endure. 

Flo  turned  away  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  She  tried  to  occupy 
her  mind  with  the  translation  of  the  Theologia  Germanica  which 
Monsieur  Mohl  had  recommended  to  her.  She  procured  tech- 
nical glossaries  and  puzzled  over  the  hard  German  metaphysics ; 
but  her  heart  was  not  in  it,  she  had  never  had  so  little  interest 
in  any  piece  of  intellectual  labour.  She  could  see  no  advantage 
in  living,  except  the  negative  one  that  every  year  she  became  less 
of  a  young  lady. 

The  deep  waters  into  which  she  had  plunged  sent  some  ripples 
over  the  family  pond.  Early  in  the  New  Year  Mr.  Nightingale 
went  to  town.  The  final  struggle  over  the  Corn  Laws  had  begun.  1 
Cobden's  silver  tongue,  and  the  iron  facts  of  potato  disease  in 
Ireland  and  a  very  bad  harvest  in  England,  had  converted  Peel  [ 
to  free-trade  in  wheat.  There  was  a  political  crisis  of  the  first  [ 
magnitude,  and  Mr.  Nightingale  wished  (as  his  niece  Hilary  said)  t 
"  to  gather  all  the  information  and  opinions  in  the  learned  and  i 
luxurious  clubs."  He  and  she  were  both  staying  with  the  Octavius  c 
Smiths  in  Bedford  Square.  Hilary  had  been  enjoying  the  most  i 
interesting  Whig  Society,  dining  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  hearing  ^ 
much  of  literature  and  politics.  She  hoped  that  when  Uncle  ii 
Night  came  in  to  dinner  that  winter  evening  he  would  be  able  tl 
to  tell  the  family  party  whether  Lord  John  Russell  had  offered  v 
the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Palmerston.  He  might  also  know  e 
privately  whether,  if  that  were  denied,  Palmerston  would  accept 
any  other  post.  But,  to  her  disappointment.  Uncle  Night  would  si 
not  talk  of  Cabinet-making  at  all,  but  only  of  young  ladies.  He  \ 
complained  of  their  situation  and  education  as  a  class  ;  the  world,  n, 
he  said,  was  full  of  damsels  who  did  not  Imow  what  to  do  with  l^ 
themselves.  Aunt  Jane  looked  with  apprehension  at  her  little  g 
girls  (sitting  up  so  nicely  eating  their  dessert).  Hilary,  however,  \ 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  damsels  who  did  not  know  what  \ 
to  do  with  themselves  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  She  ^ 
was  more  familiar  with  the  case  of  damsels  who  Imew  what  they  ai 
wanted  and  could  not  get  leave  or  leisure  to  do  it.  Of  one  par- 
ticular  damsel  at  Embley  she  took  a  different  view  from  Uncle 
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Night,  who  had  no  doubt  persuaded  himself  that  Flo's  inability 
to  find  contentment  in  the  delightful  surroundings  provided  for 
her,  and  her  perverse  desire  to  go  off  to  Salisbury  Hospital,  were 
nothing  after  all  but  a  sign  of  the  times. 

They  were  troubled  times  altogether,  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  Flo's  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
them.  He  was  always  ready  to  put  information  within  her  reach, 
and  to  discuss  politics  and  religion  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
with  her.  But  not  being  a  practical  man  himself,  he  could  not 
understand  her  passion  for  doing  things.  Mrs.  Nightingale  was 
practical  enough,  but  she  thought  that  there  was  something 
unnatural  and  horrible  in  Flo's  views.  Both  parents  felt  that 
their  daughter's  proper  place  was  in  her  home. 

Florence  could  not  agree.  "  If  our  Saviour  walked  the  earth 
now  and  I  went  to  him,  would  he  send  me  back  to  the  life  I  am 
leading  ?  "  she  asked  herself  again  and  again ;  and  the  answer 
was  always  the  same :  "  No,  he  would  say  to  me  '  Do  this.' 
he  would  send  me  to  work  for  him." 

It  was  agony  to  her  not  to  obey  the  call.  It  seemed  to  her 
not  only  that  her  whole  soul  went  out  to  meet  it,  but  that  the 
need  to  follow  it  actually  was  her  soul.  If,  as  Papa  said,  this 
belief  that  she  had  something  special  to  do  in  the  world,  which 
made  her  discontented  with  her  ordinary  home  duties,  really  was 
only  vanity  and  selfishness,  then  her  inmost  self  must  be  vanity 
and  selfishness.  In  that  case  she  had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  There  was  nothing  in  her  which  could  be 
immortal,  nothing  in  her  that  could  pray.  She  was  hollow 
through  and  through.  But  to  believe  this  was  to  believe  that  the 
voice  calling  to  her  was  a  delusion,  and  she  was  sure  that  what- 
ever else  was  untrue,  that  was  Truth. 

One  thing  that  had  happened  to  her  lately  gave  her  fresh 
strength  in  this  conviction,  and  that  was  her  growing  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Bracebridge — that  same  Mrs.  Bracebridge  whose  seat 
near  Coventry  and  descent  (by  marriage)  from  Lady  Godiva  had 
aroused  the  admiration  of  the  American  travellers. ^  The  Nightin- 
gales had  known  her  for  some  time.  She  had  been  a  Miss  Selina 
Klills,  living  in  Paris  and  approved  of  by  Mrs.  Clarke.  But  lately 
Florence  had  learned  more  of  her  wonderful  character.  Relations 
with  her  were  a  rest  after  the  agitations  caused  by  adoring  Marianne 
and  being  adored  by  other  women  friends.  In  age,  character, 
and  position,  Mrs.  Bracebridge  was  much  stronger  than  Hilary, 

1  See  p.  92. 
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and  she  gave  Florence  the  kind  of  affection  which  is  felt  by  those 
who  receive  it  as  a  creative  force.  When  they  were  together  they 
talked  about  all  the  things  that  were  dearest  to  both,  and  when 
they  were  apart,  Florence  often  put  down  her  thoughts  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  with  Selina — or  as  she  designated  her  in  writing  Z, 
The  thoughts  might  or  might  not  be  embodied  in  letters  after- 
wards. They  were,  in  any  case,  turned  to  her  friend.  There 
is  a  woman  in  whom  to  trust." 

Outwardly  life  went  on  its  usual  round.  She  wrote  in  her 
journal : 

"Lea  Hurst,  Jme  iind  1846.  Arrived  here  to-night.  Everything 
the  same  excepting  our  dear  old  friend  gone.^  And  yet  how  much  one 
has  thought  and  suffered  since  one  was  last  here.  All  my  plans  have 
been  wrecked  and  my  hopes  destroyed,  and  yet  without  any  visible,  any 
material  change. 

"  Our  movements  are  so  regular  that  our  year  is  more  marked  even 
than  other  people's,  and  often  the  year  returns  without  having  had  any 
visible  fruit  of  all  its  tribulation  but  experience.  Experience,  it  is  true, 
worketh  wisdom  (not  always  hope,  St.  Paul !),  but  the  wisdom,  how  long 
it  is  in  coming  and  the  experience  how  sad.  However,  I  must  not 
belie  St.  Paul,  who,  I  believe,  saves  his  truth  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
experience  of  patience  which  worketh  hope,  not  all  experience." 

Yet  something  had  been  gained  by  the  suffering  of  the  last 
year.  She  was  more  sure  of  God,  more  sure  of  her  own 
vocation. 

"  The  longer  I  live,"  she  wrote,  "  the  more  I  feel  as  if  all  my  being 
was  gradually  drawing  to  one  point,  and  if  I  could  be  permitted  to 
return  and  accomplish  this  in  another  being,  if  I  may  not  in  this,  I  should 
need  no  other  heaven,  I  could  give  up  the  hope  of  meeting  and  living 
with  those  I  have  loved  (and  nobody  knows  how  I  love)  and  been 
separated  from  here,  if  it  would  please  God  to  give  me,  with  a  nearer 
consciousness  of  his  presence,  the  task  of  doing  this  in  the  next  life.". 

But  it  seemed  to  her  that  everybody  must  have  thought  of  this, 
and  it  was  possible,  after  all,  that  the  difficulties  in  another  state 
might  be  greater  even  than  in  this.  The  angels  themselves  had 
had  to  wrestle  against  temptation  and  some  had  fallen.  Though! 
she  felt  her  difficulties  piled  up  like  mountains,  within  and  with- 
out, she  believed  now  that  it  would  be  better  to  live,  and  over- 
come them,  and  she  prayed  for  life. 


1  Gale. 
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She  thought  much  about  angelic  presences. ^  She  needed  what 
she  had  heard  called  Une  idee  merveilleuse  "  to  sustain  her.  She 
sought  for  it  in  books,  and  when  she  was  not  reading  the  Pro- 
phets, or  St.  Paul,  or  Homer,  she  preferred  such  books  as  Der 
Tod  Ahels^^  or  Sintram^^  to  any  ordinary  novel.  She  often  returned 
to  the  thought  of  the  "  Italian  pictures  which  have  a  first  storey 
where  the  Unseen  lives  an  premier,  a  two-pair  back,  where  the 
Vere  EterneFs  shadow  is  half  seen  peeping  out,  and  a  ground 
floor  where  poor  mortals  live  but  still  have  a  connection  with 
the  establishment  upstairs."  She  always  believed  in  a  multitude 
of  spirits  inhabiting  the  same  house  as  herself.  She  and  her 
fellow-mortals  were,  she  felt,  only  on  the  entresol,  quite  the  most 
insignificant  of  its  lodgers,  but  too  much  taken  up  with  their  own 
daily  concerns  to  visit  the  glorious  beings  on  the  floor  above. 
Among  these  spirits  might  be  the  beloved  dead  watching  and 
praying  for  those  they  seemed  to  have  left.  Or  perhaps  they  were 
even  nearer,  without  even  a  partition  between,  and  we  needed 
only  a  change  of  light  to  see  them. 

Lying  in  bed  in  the  upper  room  at  Lea  Hurst  which  had  once 
been  her  nursery  and  was  now  her  bedroom,  she  watched  her 
burnt-down  candle  flicker  in  its  socket ;  it  was  like  the  little  candle 
of  human  reason,  she  thought.  It  prevented  her  from  seeing  the 
moonlit  landscape  outside  her  window.  It  died  down  and  for  a 
moment  she  could  see  a  bright  stripe  of  shining  light  across  the 
floor ;  then  again  it  flared  up  and  the  silvery  stream  was  gone 
as  if  it  had  never  been  there ;  she  could  only  see  the  candle  and 
at  the  moment  could  hardly  imagine  any  other  light.  But  she 
knew  that  once  it  went  right  out,  the  flood  of  moonlight  would 
rush  into  the  room  and  every  pane  of  the  casement  window  and 
every  ivy  leaf  outside  it  would  be  stamped  upon  the  floor.  A 
whole  world  would  be  revealed  which  that  little  flickering  candle 
had  concealed  from  her.    How  impatiently  she  watched  it  out ! 

By  moonlight,  or  when  dawn  was  coming  over  the  dark  hills, 
Flo  meditated  on  the  invisible  world.  Before  breakfast,  she  tried 
to  get  through  the  letters  which  wasted  so  much  time  when  they 
were  spread  over  the  day.    They  were  almost  a  temptation,  she 

1  In  this  she  resembled  John  Henry  Newman. 

2  An  epic  poem  by  Salomon  Gessner,  written  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  much  read  in  England. 

3  By  La  Motte  Fouque,  published  about  1830.  Lovers  of  Charlotte  Yonge 
will  remember  how  large  a  part  Sintram  played  in  the  inner  life  of  Guy  Morville. 
The  Heir  of  Redely ffe  was  published  in  1853. 
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thought,  for  except  when  they  were  addressed  to  old  people  like 
Grandmama  Shore,  there  was  little  result  from  them.  Very- 
little  letter-writing  would  keep  for  eternity. 

After  brealdfast,  she  tried  to  do  her  duty  by  her  family,  and 
by  the  guests  who  came  and  went,  though  not  in  such  large 
numbers  as  at  Embley.  On  July  7 — the  7th  of  the  month  was 
always  her  day  of  self-examination  since  she  had  first  heard  the 
call  of  God  on  that  day — she  noted  some  of  the  things  she  had 
failed  in.  She  had  not  done  any  Greek  for  Papa,  though  she 
knew  he  desired  this  resumption  of  her  childish  lessons  ;  she  had 
not  read  her  friends'  letters  aloud  to  Mama  ;  she  had  not  always 
been  ready  to  talk  to  Parthe  when  Parthe  wanted  to  be  elevated 
or  amused.  She  had,  however,  ridden  with  Papa  (they  both 
enjoyed  those  rides  over  the  hills) ;  and  she  had  read  Syb^I^  aloud 
to  Mama  and  Tbe  DaugbUr  at  Home  to  Parthe. 

Tbe  Daughter  at  Home  was  one  of  the  girls'  books  which  began 
to  be  written  about  this  time,  by  conscientious  women  who  had 
had  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  life  they  were  called 
on  to  lead,  and  wished  to  communicate  to  others  the  help  they 
had  found  in  religion.  Its  author.  Miss  Sarah  Stephen,  described 
the  life  of  a  large  family  of  girls  living  with  a  widowed  mother 
in  moderate  circumstances,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  be  agree- 
able to  each  other,  visit  a  limited  number  of  acquaintances,  practise 
accomplishments  and  acquire  miscellaneous  information.  The 
unhappiness  of  the  heroine  in  these  circumstances  went  to  Flo's 
heart.  She  followed  closely  the  account  of  the  growth  of  religious 
belief  in  Anna  Mowbray's  mind,  annotating  the  book,  and  mark- 
ing her  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  opinions  expressed. 
Anna  Mowbray  was  represented  as  having  found  peace  at  the 
last,  without  ever  leaving  her  domestic  enclosure.  But  there 
was  one  passage  near  the  end  of  the  book  which  Flo  marked 
strongly : 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  our  domestic  relations^  our  correspondence ^ 
and  the  claims  of  society^  in  useful  reading  and  pleasing  manual  labour — an 
employment  for  every  hour  of  every  day,  possessing  the  prestige  of 
duty.  The  duties  to  which  we  are  prompted  by  habit,  by  the  disposition 
of  our  natural  character^  or  by  the  fear  of  an  immediate  penalty,  are  often 
performed  in  an  exemplary  manner  by  those  whose  conscience  takes  no 
account  of  duties  of  another  class  requiring  some  painstaking  to  discover. 
There  is  something  very  solemn  in  the  thought  that  that  part  of  our 


Sybils  or  the  Two  Nations,  published  by  Disraeli  in  1845.  See  note  on 
p.  69. 
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work  which  w^e  have  left  undone,  may  first  be  revealed  to  us  at  the  end 
of  a  life  filled  up  as  we  had  fondly  hoped  with  useful  and  necessary 
employment."  ^ 

Flo  often  felt  guilty  about  her  failures  in  regard  to  Papa, 
j\Iama  and  Parthe,  but  she  was  sure  that  even  if  she  were  suc- 
cessful in  becoming  a  perfect  daughter  at  home,  it  would  not 
be  enough :  there  was  other  work  which  was  also  a  heaven-sent 
duty.  When  she  could  escape,  she  went  off  at  once  up  the 
meadow  path  behind  the  house  to  the  village  of  Holloway. 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  very  well  known  now  in  the  gabled, 
grey  stone  cottages  which  clung  to  the  hillside  as  if  they  were 
part  of  it. 

They  were  full  of  trouble  ;  the  world  was  full  of  inexpressible 
trouble.  No  supernatural  light  had  shown  her  why  it  was  so. 
In  presence  of  such  misery  as  she  saw  and  realized  every  day,  the 
little  candle  of  human  logic  showed  her  only  two  propositions. 
"  If  God  were  omnipotent,  he  cou/d  work  the  ultimate  good  by 
other  means,  if  he  were  benevolent  he  would "  On  Doomsday 
in  the  afternoon  " — a  phrase  which  echoed  in  her  head — she  hoped 
that  another  logic  would  be  given  her.  In  the  meantime,  one 
thing  was  as  clear  as  the  noonday,  and  that  was  that  however  the 
misery  came,  whether  it  were  the  defeat  of  God's  law  or  part 
of  its  fulfilment,  she  herself  only  existed  in  order  that  all  her  powers 
and  hopes  and  fears  and  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  trying 
to  do  what  little  was  possible  to  relieve  it. 

On  July  16,  she  wrote  in  her  journal : 

"  Rubbed  Mrs.  Spence  for  the  second  time.  Very  sorry  not  to  stay 
with  Grandmama.  I  am  such  a  creeping  worm  that  if  I  have  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  do,  I  can  do  without  marriage,  or  intellect,  or  social 
intercourse,  or  any  of  the  things  that  people  sigh  after.  My  imagination 
is  so  filled  with  the  misery  of  the  world,  that  the  only  thing  worth  trouble 
seems  to  me  to  be  helping  or  sympathizing  there — the  only  thing  where 
labour  brings  any  return.  When  I  am  driving  about  a  town  all  the 
faces  I  see  seem  to  me  either  anxious  or  depressed  or  diseased,  and  my 
soul  flings  itself  forth  to  meet  them  to  '  pledge  them  in  the  cup  of  grief.' 
My  mind  is  absorbed  with  the  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  man,  it  besets  me 
behind  and  before.  A  very  one-sided  view,  but  I  can  hardly  see  any- 
thing else  and  all  the  poets  sing  of  the  glories  of  this  world  seems  to  me 
untrue.  All  the  people  I  see  are  eaten  up  with  care  or  poverty  or  disease. 
When  I  go  into  a  cottage  I  long  to  stop  there  all  day,  to  wash  the  children, 
relieve  the  mother,  stay  by  the  sick  one.    And  behold  there  are  a 


The  words  in  italics  are  those  underlined  by  Florence  Nightingale. 
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hundred  other  famihes  unhappy  within  half  a  mile,  and  the  feeling  of 
all  my  life  is  summed  up  in  those  four  last  verses  of  the  Goblet  of 
Lifer  1 

On  July  18  she  wrote  in  her  journal: 

"  It  satisfies  my  soul,  it  supplies  every  want  of  my  heart  and  soul 
and  mind.  It  heals  all  my  disease.  It  redeems  my  life  from  destruction. 
Everything  else  that  I  do,  I  always  feel  that  I  am  not  doing  it  well  or  that 
somebody  else  would  do  it  better,  or  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  is  right,  whether  I  am  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  God  and  whether  I  had 
not  better  be  doing  something  else,  but  this — I  know  however  badly 
I  do  it  that  they  would  be  doing  it  worse.  And  besides,  there  is  no  one 
else  but  I  to  do  it.  I  want  nothing  else,  my  heart  is  filled.  I  am  at 
home.  I  want  no  other  heaven.  I  can  desire  no  further  benefits,  as 
long  as  Evil  has  its  reign  in  the  world." 

Her  meditations,  her  "  daughter-in-the-homing "  and  her 
visiting  were  all  a  little  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Shore  Smith. 
He  was  fifteen  now,  a  simple-hearted,  very  affectionate  boy,  more 
interested  in  mechanical  things  than  in  the  philosophical  ideas  or 
the  facts  about  politics  that  Flo  tried  to  pour  into  him.  It  was 
rapture  to  her  to  have  him  there.  The  feeling  she  sometimes  had 
of  only  holding  on  by  her  chin  to  the  visible  life  round  her  was 
relieved  by  the  contact  of  his  boyish  materialism.    His  delight  in 

1  The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight. 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night. 
He  asked  but  for  return  of  sight. 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 

Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light — for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 

O  suffering,  sad  humanity  I 

0  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  die. 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried ! 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief. 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf  I 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief. 

The  alarm, — the  struggle, — the  relief. 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side. 

— Longfellow  {The  Goblet  of  Life), 
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outward  things  and  in  the  present  seemed  to  break  through  her 
prison  walls.  It  was  a  surprise,  when  she  came  out  on  the  terrace 
with  him  in  the  early  morning,  to  find  that  she  was  noticing  the 
drops  of  rain  glistening  on  the  fuchsias  and  the  sweet,  soft  feeling 
of  the  air  after  rain.  But  her  delight  in  giving  him  service  and 
receiving  love  for  love  was  a  little  spoiled  by  her  overwhelming 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  him.  The  thought  of  influence 
was  a  terrible  one  in  any  case,  and  it  was  worse  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  a  child  who  depended  on  one  as  Shore 
did  on  her.    She  wrote  : 

August  %th :  "  When  I  see  how  there  are  no  such  things  as  trifles, 
how  the  old  Vizier's  escape  from  a  life's  imprisonment  came  of  a  black 
beetle  with  a  bit  of  butter  on  its  head,  how  a  wave  propagates  itself  over 
the  whole  lake,  I  am  almost  mad  with  anxiety.  .  .  . 

"  Who  can  say  whether  he  is  not  influenced  by  the  determination 
which  a  pig  herd  came  to  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  ?  Who 
cannot  trace  back  some  of  his  strongest  associations  for  good  and  bad 
to  a  casual  word  hastily  dropt,  a  look,  a  nothing  ?  The  County  of 
Yorkshire  must  be  given  up  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  we  had  not 
the  liberty  of  carrying  all  these  eager  anxieties  to  the  Father  of 
Spirits." 

And  on  the  day  of  Shore's  departure,  she  wrote : 

August  11th:  "To  everything  I  could  say  'Thy  will  be  done' 
rather  than  to  Shore's  turning  out  a  nonentity. 

"  All  that  I  have  is  his,  my  mind  and  heart  and  soul  and  strength, 
my  money,  my  time,  my  life  and  fears,  all  that  is  mine  is  his.  He  took 
with  him  Brewster's  '  Optics.''  I  should  like  to  give  him  a  watch  at  the 
end  of  this  half  if  he  could  get  three  hundred  marks,  or  a  lathe,  or  its 
worth  in  tools — something  to  encourage  his  passion  for  machinery." 

Though  she  missed  his  dear  arms  round  her  and  his  bolting 
out  when  she  passed  his  room,  she  did  not  miss  occupation. 
Many  things  had  accumulated  to  be  done. 

The  Bracebridges  and  other  visitors  came  to  stay.  On  some 
of  the  friends  with  whom  she  had  had  eager  and  anxious  relations, 
she  could  now  look  with  more  detachment.  Some  still  disturbed 
her  by  loving  her  so  much  more  or  so  much  less  than  she  thought 
she  loved  them.  Except  in  her  relation  to  Shore,  she  felt  that 
she  was  very  far  away  from  the  pure  devotion  without  claim  which 
was  her  ideal  of  hum.an  affection.  Most  of  her  women  friends 
did  not  even  conceive  it.  She  thought  that  a  friend  should  be 
wilHng  to  give  every  kind  of  service,  and  should  claim  nothing 
except  help  in  doing  God's  work  on  earth.    The  most  real  kind 
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of  friendship  would  be  one  in  which  two  worked  together  to 
right  wrong  and  advance  truth. ^ 

At  the  end  of  August,  the  Nightingales  again  went  south. 
Flo  was  almost  heart-broken  to  go.  "  Who  will  rub  my  spine 
when  you  are  gone,  Miss  ?  "  said  one  poor  old  dame  in  the  village, 
and  Flo  felt  that,  if  only  she  were  allowed,  she  would  be  well 
content  to  rub  her  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Even  sadder  was  the 
farewell  of  the  two  Clayton  boys,  gallant  lads,  both  far  gone  in 
consumption.    She  knew  that  she  would  never  see  them  again.^ 

"So  much  might  have  been  done  for  them  which  I  have  not  done. 
One's  days  pass  away  like  a  shadow  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  Now 
we  spend  hours  that  are  sacred  in  things  that  are  profane,  which  we 
choose  to  call  necessities  and  then  say  '  I  cannot '  to  our  Father's  business. 
We  idealize  and  none  of  it  remains  after  us.  We  dream  our  intellectual 
dreams  which  please  us.  Where  will  they  be  when  we  are  gone  ?  We 
think  our  thoughts,  to  us  a  world  of  wonder,  but  nothing  of  us  lasts. 

"  Good-bye,  poor  people,  for  ten  months.  Good-bye. 

"  Mr.  M.  shall  bring  in  my  Bill  to  legislate  against  a  plurality  of 
estates.  It  is  a  much  stronger  case  than  the  plurality  of  livings,  for,  as 
people  generally  work  well  inversely  to  the  squares  of  their  pay,  the 
poor  curates  often  did  their  work  beautifully,  whereas  the  middlemen 
always  do  their  work  execrably. 

"  I  was  looking  forward  to  my  lad  whom  I  meant  to  be  in  Parliament, 
but  I  had  rather  not  wait." 

One  reason  for  returning  to  Hampshire  earlier  than  usual  this 
year  was  that  the  British  Association  was  holding  a  meeting  in 
Southampton  which  Mr.  Nightingale  much  wished  to  attend.  It 
proved  a  gathering-place  for  celebrities  of  various  kinds,  chiefly 
scientific ; — as  Flo  put  it,  "  Southampton  being  given  up  in  un- 
equal portions  to  the  bugs  and  the  philosophers,  the  bugs  have 
it."  A  number  of  distinguished  men  came  on  to  Embley,  and 
met  the  "  notabilities  "  who  were  already  familiar  there.  Their 
conversation  provided  plenty  of  material  for  Flo's  regular  letters 
to  Shore,  now  at  school  at  Brighton.  Middendorf,  the  Siberian 
traveller,^  said  that  Mr.  Nightingale  passing  the  wine  round  the 
table  "  reminded  him  of  King  Arthur  and  his  table,"  and  told 
of  his  own  adventures  ;  he  had  once  had  to  live  for  eighteen  days 

1  There  are  many  pages  about  friendship  in  her  note-books,  and  several 
character  sketches  of  individual  friends. 

2  There  is  an  account  of  their  death  in  one  of  her  letters  from  Embley 
later  in  the  year.  They  died  both  together,  one  saying,  "  Jesus  is  come  for 
us,"  and  the  other,  "  I  am  ready." 

3  Alexander  Middendorf  (18 15-1894),  a  Russian  traveller  and  naturalist 
who  made  an  important  journey  through  Siberia  in  1844. 
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in  a  hole  in  the  snow,  on  the  fifth  of  a  raw  dog.  It  had  been  his 
own  dog,  too  !  Neither  Flo  nor  Shore  could  imagine  themselves 
(even  at  such  a  crisis)  eating  Teazer,  with  whom  their  letters  were 
at  least  as  much  concerned  as  with  more  illustrious  personages. 

There  was  much  political  talk.  The  Whigs  had  been  in  power 
since  the  summer.  Lord  Palmerston  was  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
was  having  a  difficult  time  over  the  marriages  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Spain  and  her  sister,  and  had  just  been  baffled  by  the  trickery 
of  Louis  Philippe.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  as  much  upset  as 
might  be  expected :  and  sat  very  calmly  playing  chess.  "  I 
wonder,"  said  Monckton  Milnes  (who  came  and  went  at  Embley 
now  almost  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  family),  "  that  you  have 
time  to  play  with  such  another  game  upon  your  hands."  The 
Foreign  Minister  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  bright  blue  eyes. 

Why,"  he  said,  "  I've  lost  my  Queen,  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  checkmate  the  King." 

Though  she  was  entertained  by  these  conversations,  Florence 
always  felt  a  great  emotion  of  joy  when  she  saw  the  carriage  of 
one  of  their  distinguished  guests  disappearing  down  the  drive. 
She  did  not  want  to  keep  her  most  amusing  acquaintance.  She 
might  perhaps  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  who  was  certainly  more  amusing  every  time  he  came ; 
but  then  he  could  be  serious  too,  and  serious  about  the  right 
subjects.  She  loved  him  for  his  sympathy  with  the  famine- 
stricken  people  of  Ireland ;  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  over 
there  himself  to  see  how  things  were  with  them.  At  a  time  when 
most  of  the  politicians  she  knew  were  interested  only  in  the 
position  of  their  parties,  he  had  introduced  a  Bill  for  establishing 
juvenile  reformatories.  This  was  a  matter  that  interested  her 
passionately.  She  had  been  studying  a  report  on  prison  reform 
and  had  come  to  some  very  clear  conclusions  :  it  was  monstrous 
to  degrade  prisoners  and  punish  them  for  conduct  which  they 
could  no  more  help  than  a  child  with  rickets  could  help  falling 
down.  Both  falls  were  the  fault  of  comfortable  people  who  had 
not  cared  sufficiently  to  prevent  them.  Her  heart  burned  when 
she  thought  about  the  children  whom  Society  had  deprived  of 
everything — even  of  their  innocence.  She  was  thankful  to 
R.  M.  M.i  for  taking  their  part. 

Milnes  on  his  part  was  delighted  to  meet  with  so  much  more 
understanding  of  his  aims  than  he  had  found  among  his  fellow- 
legislators.    He  was  in  need  of  sympathy  that  autumn.  Some 

1  She  always  refers  to  Monckton  Milnes  by  these  initials  in  her  notes. 
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months  earlier  his  hopes  of  office  in  the  PeeHte  party  had  been 
finally  shattered ;  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  was  dying 
at  Brighton.  He  was  in  a  mood  to  cherish  tender  feelings,  and 
he  admired  Florence  exceedingly.  Florence  felt  it,  and  could  not 
help  responding,  but  she  was  uneasy  when  she  suspected  that  a 
new,  personal  feeling  was  taking  possession  of  her  mind.  She 
had  only  just  begun  to  hope  that  Henry  Nicholson  was  recover- 
ing from  his  passion  for  her,  and  she  was  herself  just  beginning 
to  acquire  some  detachment  about  Marianne,  who  still  occupied 
more  of  her  thoughts  than  any  other  single  person.  She  tried 
to  analyse  Marianne's  character  and  their  relation. 

"  Since  I  have  convinced  myself  that  she  acts  always  from  impulse 
and  never  from  premeditation,  many  things  have  become  clear  to  me 
and  I  delight  to  think  (for  my  sake,  not  hers)  that  one's  judgments  of 
her  have  become  less  severe  and  therefore  more  just.  I  never  loved 
but  one  person  with  passion,  and  that  was  her — a  ne  rien  pardonner  le 
pur  Amour  eclate.  Those  things  which  have  been  most  painful  in  her,  I 
now  see  were  only  surface  ebullitions.  I  really  think  everything  should 
be  excused  in  a  person  where  the  geyser  of  vehement  excited  sensation 
overflows  all  maxim  and  theory  for  the  moment  under  its  boiling  current. 
Since  I  saw  her,  when  Papa  told  her  that  V.  was  coming,  lay  hold  of  him 
and  shake  him  with  delight,  I  felt,  while  I  was  internally  screaming  with 
laughter  (I  should  think  nobody  ever  shook  my  sacred  Papa's  person 
before,  kith  or  stranger),  that  everything  could  be  explained  by  such  a 
nature,  where  the  present  is  so  strong  and  vivid  that  all  the  past  and  the 
distant  future  seem  to  it  like  cold  abstractions,  lifeless  forms.  Few  will 
ever  judge  her  candidly.  Some  who  know  her  very  well  are  too  hard 
upon  her  for  that  ever  to  be  possible.  To  others  to  whom  that  brilliant 
face  is  almost  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  one  has  a  sorrow  in  unveiling 
things  they  have  not  the  idea  of.  Her  own  nearest,  again,  have  that 
sort  of  reverence  for  her  which  one  must  feel  for  one  so  richly  gifted, 
and  who  as  yet  knows  so  little  of  her  aim  in  life  or  what  her  gifts  are  for 
but  amusing  herself  and  other  people  ;  knowing  her  too  intimately  they 
find  all  discussion  impossible.  I  cannot  always  talk  of  her  with  this 
sangfroid — never  when  under  her  pleasing  anxious  (?)  contact.  I  think 
I  never  knew  anyone  who  knew  the  things  of  her  own  spirit  less.  I 
saw  her  poke  the  formidable  Mrs.  F.  with  her  parasol  and  tell  her  *  she 
came  in  and  out  of  the  section  rooms  so  often  in  the  middle  of  a  paper, 
she  was  quite  the  fine  lady  about  them,'  and  then  come  up  and  say  to 
me  '  she  was  so  afraid  of  Mrs.  F.  she  never  dared  to  speak  to  her.' 

"  These  things  I  have  written  and  repeated  to  myself  that  we  should 
not  be  grieved  nor  judge  of  her  by  other  casual  expressions  which  may 
at  times  sound  unfeeling  or  selfish,  any  more  than  by  this.  In  her  presence 
one  is  always  in  such  a  state  of  mixed  tenderness  and  irritation  that  one 
is  obliged  to  make  as  much  reason  as  possible  out  of  her  presence. 
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"  The  worst,  I  mean  the  most  dangerous,  part  of  her  character  is 
that  it  is  one  which  must  be  loved  passionately  or  not  at  all,  and  there- 
fore her  lot  will  always  be  to  be  spoiled  and  flattered  or  borne  with  and 
avoided.  The  fair  play  of  the  daisy  game  will  never  be  given  her  (// 
m'aime  m  peu,  heaucoup^  passionnement^  pas  du  tout)  of  which  we  pick  all 
the  petals  each  in  turn,  modifying  our  faults  and  clearing  our  eyesight, 
while  she  had  only  the  two  last  and  least  profitable  to  make  her  mutilated 
nosegay  of — a  ne  rien  pardonner,  etc.,  etc.,  and  if  such  is  the  test  what  pure 
love  has  been  hers  ?  " 

In  strange  contrast  with  Marianne  was  2",^  the  friend  with 
whom  she  felt  that  she  had  begun  a  new  life.  Of  her,  she 
wrote  : 

"  Truly  do  the  meek  inherit  this  earth ;  even  in  this  life  the  meek — 
those  who,  thoughtless  of  the  immediate  effect  upon  themselves,  have 
a  keen  unselfish  appreciation  of  whatever  is  pure  and  beautiful  and  lovely 
and  high-minded,  whether  in  God's  world  or  man's,  and  love  the  pos- 
sessor of  it,  whether  he  is  kind  to  them  or  no — they  have  their  heart 
opened  to  all  God's  blessings. 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  knows  what  a  difference  she  has  made  in^ 
my  life.  The  very  fact  of  there  being  one  person  by  whom  one's  thoughts 
are  not  pronounced  fit  only  for  a  dream  not  worth  disputing,  who  does 
not  look  upon  one  as  a  fanciful  spoilt  child  who  ought  to  take  life  as  it 
is  and  enjoy  it, — that  mere  fact  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  things  to 
one.  Since  one  has  found  that  there  is  one  person  who  does  not  think 
that  Society  ought  to  make  one  happy,  I  have  never  had  that  sinking  of 
spirits  at  the  thought  of  the  three  winter  months  of  perpetual  row. 
From  the  moment  one  ceases  to  say  to  oneself  that  it  is  a  very  wicked 
thing  not  to  be  very  happy  in  it,  it  ceases  to  make  one  unhappy^  and  one 
does  then  really  first  begin  to  take  it  as  it  is.  There  is  no  danger  of 
sympathy  ever  making  me  discontented ;  since  I  have  known  you  I 
have  shaken  hands  with  life. 

"  But  in  general  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  seek  sympathy  for  what 
we  do^  not  for  what  we  suffer  ;  except  in  cases  of  overwhelming  agony, 
when  our  Saviour  himself  needed  an  angel  from  heaven. 

"  As  long  as  one  believes  that  one's  inmost  self — i.e.  the  ideas  which 
make  one's  Hfe,  are  hollow,  there  is  no  support  from  within  or  without. 
The  praise  and  blame  of  others  alike  discourage  one.  God  himself  is  at 
a  distance.    But  given  one  heart  of  fellow-feeling  and  the  scene  changes." 

Mrs.  Bracebridge,  who  had  herself  found  great  happiness 
in  marriage,  thought  that  Flo  too  might  do  the  same,  though 
privately  doubting  if  there  were  any  man  quite  noble  enough  for 
her.  She  put  the  case  for  marriage  to  her  younger  friend,  but 
this  was  a  matter  in  which  Flo  could  not  feel  as  she  did. 

^  See  p.  116. 
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"  I  don't  agree  at  ^//  that  '  a  woman  has  no  reason  (not  caring  for 
anyone  else)  for  not  marrying  a  good  man  who  asks  her/  and  I  don't 
think  Providence  does  either.  I  think  he  has  as  clearly  marked  out 
some  to  be  single  women  as  he  has  others  to  be  wives,  and  has  organized 
them  accordingly  for  their  vocation.  I  think  some  have  every  reason 
for  not  marrying,  and  that,  for  these,  it  is  much  better  to  educate  the 
children  who  are  already  in  the  world  and  can't  be  got  out  of  it,  than  to 
bring  more  into  it.  The  Primitive  Church  clearly  thought  so  and 
provided  accordingly  ;  and  though  no  doubt  the  Primitive  Church  was 
in  many  matters  an  old  woman,  yet  I  think  the  experience  of  ages  has 
proved  her  right  in  this.  I  cannot  look  upon  marrying  as  an  impersonal 
verb.  '  It  marries  '  is  not  an  absolute  blessing.  Everything  depends 
on  the  Accusative  case,  and  though  I  think  it  the  very  greatest  praise 
to  a  woman  when  she  cafi  marry  '  anybody,'  yet  every  woman  cannot 
make  herself  into  the  complement  of  that  particular  man,  which  act  is 
necessary  to  make  of  the  two  the  one  being  almost  divine  which  real 
married  people 

She  was  anxious  now  to  put  away  the  dreams  of  love  and 
marriage  that  had  haunted  her  youth,  to  free  herself  from  the 
craving  to  be  loved  which  held  her  back  from  the  way  of 
truth.  She  continued  to  be  uneasy  about  this.  She  was  afraid 
that  even  her  relation  with  U  might  be  spoiled  by  her  own  too 
great  desire  to  be  loved.  Even  to  2"  was  she  not  making  her- 
self out  a  better  being  than  she  really  was  ?  Was  there  not  a 
danger  that  when  they  got  to  Heaven,  where  only  the  truth  can 
live,  the  friend  whose  love  she  needed  in  eternity  might  turn  away, 
saying — "  I  do  not  know  you,  this  is  not  my  Flo." 

She  prayed  desperately : 

"Lord  sanctify  to  me  2"s  friendship — let  it  not  mislead  me  to 
represent  before  her,  but  let  me  think  more  of  her  approbation  as  it  will 
be  when  she  knows  me  spirit  to  spirit  than  as  it  is  while  she  only  knows 
me  face  to  face.  And  if  I  have  any  other  dangerous  friendship,  which 
leads  me  to  vanity,  do  Thou,  Lord,  purify  it  and  defend  me.  Oh,  God, 
no  more  love.    No  more  marriage,  O  God." 

She  needed  the  support  of  friendship,  for  as  the  leaves  fell  at 
Embley,  she  was  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  difference  of 
point  of  view  between  herself  on  the  one  hand  and  her  family 
and  the  whole  social  set  to  which  they  belonged,  on  the  other. 
Mrs.  Bracebridge,  it  was  true,  belonged  to  the  same  set,  and  was 
tolerant  of  them.  But  then  she  was  a  creature  apart.  Her  tree 
had  its  roots  in  Heaven,  though  it  blossomed  here.  Florence 
could  at  least  tell  her  what  she  thought  of  this  society,  in  which 
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the  few  had  not  only  all  the  comforts  but  all  the  beauty  and 
almost  all  the  fair  chances  of  being  good.  How  satisfied  "  the 
upper  classes  "  were  with  themselves,  how  consciously  virtuous 
in  anything  they  did  for  those  they  classed  all  together  as  "  poor 
people,"  or  "  the  poor  " — and  how  consciously  superior  to  those 
like  Lord  Ashley  who  tried  to  do  more  !  In  hurried  pencil  notes 
that  were  sometimes  addressed  to  U  and  sometimes  only  for 
herself,  she  recorded  the  trouble  of  her  spirit  and  the  feeling 
that  was  growing  on  her  that  she  was  an  alien  in  her  class. 

"  We  acknowledge  but  two  virtues  in  *  poor  people ' — cleanliness 
and  gratitude,  and  whosoever  fails  in  these.  .  .  . 

"  .  .  .  'I  don't  do  much  but  I've  done  more  for  them  than  for 
anybody  in  the  place  and  all  to  no  purpose.  I  can  do  no  more.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  them.'  I  wish  I  cou/d  wash  my  hands  of  them  as  I  do 
from  the  blackness  of  their  filth. 

"...  This  is  the  secret,  I  think,  of  our  pitiful  intercourse  with  poor 
people — why  we  do  them  so  little  good.    We're  Pilates  all.    I  baU  us. 

"...  I  feel  my  sympathies  with  all  ignorance  and  poverty,  the 
things  which  interest  me  interest  them.  We  are  alike  in  expecting  little 
from  life,  much  from  God.    We  are  taken  up  with  the  same  object. 

"  May  Flint :  '  I  want  to  tell  you.  Ma'am,  for  you  know.  Ma'am,  I 
can  tell  you  everything  the  same  as  if  you  were  my  mother.'  I  put  on 
a  Grand  Maternal  face  and  listened.  .  .  . 

"  I  can  hardly  pray  to  do  everything  to  the  Glory  of  God  when 
almost  everything  we  do  seems  to  me  to  be  done  not  to  the  Glory  of 
God,  but  to  the  deterioration  of  man.  .  .  . 

"  No,  I  am  sure  you  don't  think  that  house  beautiful.  What  idea 
does  that  house  represent  in  your  mind  ?  Is  it  not  the  idea  of  one  family 
preserved  by  circumstances  from  every  actual  vice  ?  And  there  are  four 
hundred  families  exposed  by  circumstances  to  every  possible  vice  which 
they  cannot  avoid.  What  idea  does  that  kitchen  chimney  suggest  ?  Is 
it  not  the  idea  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  cooks,  whose  whole  days  are 
spent  for  Life  in  making  dinners  which  make  the  eaters  stupid  ? 

"  As  the  contrast  between  the  choir  and  the  aisle  in  Sidney  Herbert's 
church  is  the  embodiment  to  me  of  the  separation  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity, ^  so  this  house  is  the  embodiment  to  me  of  the  drainage  of 
the  poor  to  fill  the  rich,  who,  upon  the  plea  of  a  better  bonnet  and  a 
better  dinner,  blurt  out  '  truths  '  to  the  poor  and  expect  them  to  be 
grateful  (without  knowing  their  maimers,  hardly  even  their  language. 


^  This  was  the  church  built  at  Wilton  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  a  friend  of 
the  Bracebridges. 
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certainly  not  their  feelings).  And,  more  curious  still,  they  get  their 
expectation,  and  the  poor,  in  most  cases,  strange  to  say,  are  grateful. 

"...  I  loathe  that  house,  and  the  means  at  once  to  fulfil  our  desire 
in  ignorance  of  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Fellow-creatures, 
indeed  !  Is  there  one  of  us  who  believes  that  they  are  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  .  . 

"  It's  not  so  much  the  bodily  suffering  of  the  poor,  because  to  that 
we  can  reconcile  ourselves  with  the  orthodox  stoicism  which  says,  *  Let 
them  suffer  here  below.  Heaven  will  recompense  them  there  above,' 
but  it  is  the  vice  which  has  its  origin  in  nothing  but  poverty  and  in  the 
coarseness  of  feeling  which  poverty  combined  with  utter  want  of  amuse- 
ment produce — the  drunkenness,  the  wickedness.  To  us  these  are 
absolutely  no  temptations — Why  ?  Because  of  the  refinement  in  which 
we  live.  You  see,  I  don't  want  to  do  away  with  art  which  is  the  symbol 
of  the  most  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  but  to  spread  it.  Oh,  if  this 
house  would  save  one  man  from  drunkenness  or  one  woman  from 
degradation — I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  to  the  Glory  of  God  to  live  in  it 
as  we  do. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  turn  round  and  say :  '  Are  you  a 
Socialist  ? '  Which  would  have  caused  me,  though  unwillingly,  to  bite 
you,  for  if  these  things  are  true,  what  has  that  to  do  with  Socialism  or 
non-socialism  ?  .  .  . 

"  Once  give  man  or  woman  the  character  of  a  Don  Quixote  and  it's 
all  over  with  their  means  of  usefulness.  I  wonder  whether  the  angels 
are  Quixotic  ?  .  .  . 

"  Relief ! — I  don't  say  these  things  for  the  sake  of  relief.  These 
feelings  are  either  right  or  wrong.  If  they  are  thoughts  suggested  by 
God,  he  will  form  them  and  fashion  them  till  they  work  out  his  will 
— whatever  that  may  be.  If  they  are  of  the  world.  He  will  take  them  out 
of  my  heart.  .  .  . 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  human  atonements  as  well  as  the  Divine  one. 
Others  may  suffer  less  because  we  suffer  for  them." 

December  31,  1846.  It  has  often  been  said — How  extraordinary 
that  Jesus  Christ  should  have  arisen  among  the  working  class  !  But 
how  much,  much  more  extraordinary  if  he  were  to  arise  among  our  class. 
Nay,  almost  beyond  a  miracle  for  him  ever  to  come  to  see  us.  We 
have  no  time  !  At  eight  o'clock  there  is  geography  and  the  use  of  the 
globes  ;  at  twelve  Lablache,  the  music-master  ;  at  two  o'clock.  Fielding 
and  the  water-colour  class.  At  four.  Madam  Michaud.  At  five,  the 
German  master.  Could  Jesus  come  at  six  ?  No, — half-past  six  ? — 
Mr.  Faraday's  lecture.  At  eight  ?  No,  the  opera  is  at  eight.  Why, 
where's  the  time  for  Inspiration — it's  impossible.  We're  too  busy — 
we  have  no  time  for  that  intercourse  which  our  Saviour  found  so  neces- 
sary that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  for  it,  having  so  much  to  do  in  the  day." 
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All  through  the  winter  things  went  on  much  the  same.  The 
news  from  Ireland  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  in  England  also 
the  distress  was  great.    Hilary  wrote  from  Brighton  that  she  felt 
almost  too  protected  there,  looking  out  on  the  "  Peacock  Parade," 
and  surrounded  by  armies  of  clergymen.    Aunt  Ju  wrote  from 
London  that  she  was  attending  classes  organized  by  Monsieur 
Soyer,  the  philanthropic  Chef  of  the  Reform  Club,  to  teach  ladies 
:  how  to  make  cheap  soup  for  the  "  hungry  poors. But  many 
ladies  were  thinking  only  of  the  French  invasion  prophesied  by 
;  their  gentlemen,  and  saying  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  know  that 
i  five  thousand  Englishmen  could  defeat  twenty-five  thousand 
French  any  day. 

Flo  took  no  heed  of  this  nonsense.  She  toiled  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  muddy  lanes  between  Embley  and  Wellow, 
trying  to  accomplish  several  jobs  each  time  she  went  there,  and  she 
got  up  every  day  in  the  cold  darkness  of  early  morning  to  write 
and  meditate  and  study  reports.  In  the  evening  she  had  to  sit  in 
the  drawing-room  till  ten,  but  she  withdrew  into  her  own  mind 
as  much  as  she  could.  A  new  plan  was  beginning  to  glimmer 
there  faintly,  like  the  pale  light  before  sunrise  that  she  had  so 
often  watched  from  her  bedroom  window,  over  the  trees  at 
Embley,  over  the  hills  at  Lea  Hurst. 

It  arose  out  of  some  papers  sent  her  by  Monsieur  de  Bunsen, 
I  in  response,  as  it  seemed,  to  that  question  she  had  asked  him 
!  some  time  ago — "  What  can  an  individual  do  to  help  the  sorrows 
of  the  world  ?  "    They  were  reports  of  the  institutions  founded 
in  the  little  Rhineland  town  of  Kaiserswerth  by  a  Protestant 
pastor,  Theodor  Fliedner,  and  his  wife  Friederike.^  Friederike, 
who  had  prayed  in  her  youth,  "  Du  bist  die  hiebe^  lass  mich  Hebe 
rverden^'  had  since  died,  worn  out  by  works  of  love ;  but  the 
:  institutions  she  had  helped  to  found  had  grown  and  multiplied. 
\  The  work  in  them  was  all  carried  on  by  deaconesses,  for  Pastor 
I  Fliedner  had  realized  that  there  were  many  women,  and  especially 
I  young  maidens,  who  would  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of 
serving  their  Lord  by  nursing  and  teaching  the  poor,  and  had 
revived  the  order  for  women  sanctioned  by  the  primitive  church. 
In  November  1846,  the  deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth  had  been 

1  Monsieur  Soyer  was  already  a  well-known  character.  He  was  destined 
to  come  into  close  contact  with  Florence  Nightingale  in  later  days. 

2  There  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kaiserswerth  institu- 
\  tions  in  A  History  of  Nursings  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and  Lavinia  L.  Dock 

(1907),  Vol.  II. 
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officially  recognized  by  the  State.  As  she  pored  over  the  reports, 
Florence  conceived  in  her  mind  the  hope  that  she  might  some 
day  join  them.  For  she  did  not  mean  to  resign  herself  to  her 
present  suffering  inaction : 

"  Resignation,"  she  wrote  at  the  end  of  her  notebook,  "  I  never 
understood  that  word.  It  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Bible.  And 
I  believe  it  is  impossible.  The  Stoics  tried  it  and  failed.  Our 
Saviour  never  resigned  himself  And  in  all  the  great  sufferings  which 
I  have  seen,  I  have  never  felt  inclined  to  say  '  Resign  yourself,'  but 
*  Overcome.' " 

In  the  spring,  she  watched  the  progress  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill 
(now  in  charge  of  Manufacturer  Fielden,  since  Ashley  was  for  the 
time  out  of  Parliament),^  and  felt  that  if  all  good  people  did  not 
support  the  cause  of  the  factory  women  she  should  think  human 
nature  was  "  worse  than  lions',  tigers',  monkeys'  or  stoats'." 

All  good  people  did  not  do  so,  but  the  Bill  passed  in  May. 
By  the  time  the  British  Association  met  in  Oxford,  in  the  season 
of  flowering  acacias,  England  looked  a  more  cheerful  place. 
Monckton  Milnes  was  there  in  close  attendance  on  the  Nightin- 
gales, and  showing  the  gayer  side  of  his  character.  One  day  they 
met  at  lunch  at  Professor  Buckland's.  There  was  a  darling  little 
tame  bear.  Flo  loved  it,  and  wanted  to  pet  it  all  the  time,  which 
turned  the  bear's  head.  He  became  uproarious — dangerously 
excited,  the  elder  people  thought,  but  the  younger  ones  did  not 
want  him  shut  up.  "  What  a  pity  he  can't  be  mesmerized,"  said 
Flo.    (Mesmerism  was  the  talk  of  the  day.) 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Milnes,  and  with  his  inimitable  solemn  face 
he  gazed  at  the  obstreperous  animal  and  began  to  execute  passes. 
In  a  few  minutes  baby  bear  was  fast  asleep. 

At  Oxford,  Embley,  and  Lea  Hurst,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes 
and  Flo  were  together.  They  walked  in  the  dewy  sweetness  of 
the  summer  evenings,  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  did  not  disapprove. 
He  was  an  eligible  suitor :  his  birth  was  good,  his  family  well 
known  ;  Lord  Palmerston  would  certainly  make  his  father  a  peer  : 
he  was  very  agreeable,  and  clever  enough  even  for  Flo. 

Florence  could  guess  at  these  thoughts  in  her  mother's  mind. 
She  was  frightened  both  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  and  her- 
self. She  realized  that  the  vivid  way  in  which  he  felt  everything 
made  him  dangerously  agreeable.  She  felt  that  his  admiration 
1  J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond,  Lord  Shaftesbury ^  p.  118,  et  seq. 
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for  her  might  lead  her  again  into  all  her  old  faults.  But  she  could 
not  resist  his  sympathy.  One  day,  when  their  conversation  had 
grown  more  intimate  than  usual,  she  told  him  the  whole  affair 
with  the  Nicholsons.  She  thought  it  might  be  a  warning  to  him 
— but  he  was  more  sympathetic  than  ever. 

The  question  of  marriage  kept  forcing  itself  on  her  attention, 
and  she  was  often  indignant  at  the  way  it  was  treated.  She  had 
written  to  Miss  Clarke : 

"  We  have  seen  something  of  the  Archer  Clives  lately.  She,  you 
know,  was  the  '  V  '  of  whom  you  said, '  Dear  me,  to  think  of  the  creature 
having  a  heart  but  no  legs  ! '  ^  She  is  now  married  and  has  two  child- 
ren and  I  never  saw  happiness  so  stamped  on  any  human  creature's  face. 
I  like  her  exceedingly  and  admire  her  husband  for  disproving  the 
general  proposition  that  m  are  to  be  treated  as  furniture  or  a  piece  of 
clothes  for  the  men's  vanity,  while  they  may  be  as  ugly  as  they  please 
and  no  one  is  to  wonder  at  anybody's  marrying  ^hem.  I  was  in  ten 
thousand  rages  at  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray  having  the  impudence  to  wonder 
to  me  '  how  any  man  could  marry  V.  .  .  He,  who  is  so  much  lamer 
than  she,  and  has  married  Pots  and  Pans  .  .  .  you  know,  the  famous 
Etrurian  Lion. 2  Why  is  woman  considered  by  herself  as  more  of  furni- 
ture than  man  ?  " 

Later  in  the  year,  she  noted  : 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paracelsus,  with  Mrs.  Jameson  as  bridesmaid  (in 
character — we  must  have  everything  in  character),  are  on  their  way 
to  Pisa." 

Miss  Clarke  did  not  much  approve  of  the  Browning  marriage. 
She  had  not  studied  Paracelsus  as  Flo  had,  and  neither  of  them 
had  the  means  of  knowing  that  for  Elizabeth  Barrett,  marriage 
meant  not  only  poetry  and  perfect  love,  but  escape  from  the 
prison-house  of  the  "  daughter  at  home."    Clarkey  enquired  : 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Monsieur  Browning?  What  I  read  of 
his  poetry  in  these  beastly  reviews  it  is  true  I  was  not  much  charmed 
with ;  he  appears,  as  I  recollect  them,  very  inferior  to  his  wife.  The 
greater  the  merit  in  his  falling  in  love,  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  women 
*dowking,'  as  they  call  it  in  Leicestershire,  which  means  bending  the 


1  Caroline  Meysey  Wigley  (i 801-1873);  (1840)  Rev.  Archer  Clive ; 
wrote  under  signature  "V."  In  1847,  she  was  already  well  known  as  a 
poetess,  though  her  greatest  fame  was  not  gained  till  1855,  when  she  published 
her  novel  Pau/  EerrolL 

2  Elizabeth  Caroline  Gray  published  in  1843  ^  History  of  Etruria  :  with 
an  Account  of  the  Manners^  Customs^  Arts  and  Literature  of  the  Etruscans  ^  translated 
from  the  German  of  K.  O.  Miiller. 
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knees  to  make  oneself  look  shorter,  and  they  do  it  when  being  drawn 
for  the  Militia.  Now  women  are  very  apt  to  do  that  when  their  husband 
or  lover  has  half  an  inch  less  than  themselves." 

News  soon  came,  however,  that  Clarkey  was  married  herself. 
She  had  at  last  consented  to  reward  the  long  patience  of  Julius 
Molil.  Brilliant  as  she  was,  there  was  no  need  for  "  dowking  " 
here  (any  more  than  in  the  Browning  marriage) ;  she  admired 
Mohl's  integrity  and  enthusiastic  scholarship,  and  he  reverenced 
her  magnanimity,  was  amused  by  her  foibles,  loved  her  friends, 
and  adored  her  cats.  It  was  an  excellent  marriage,  and  Florence 
and  Hilary  both  gave  their  unrestricted  approval. 

But  for  herself  Flo  did  not  feel  that  the  marriage  offered  her, 
or  indeed  any  marriage,  presented  a  haven.  Though  she  loved 
Monckton  Milnes'  company,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
loved  him,  she  could  not  imagine  herself  as  his  wife.  This  some- 
times gave  her  the  sensation  of  acting  in  a  heartless  play.  She 
was  very  unhappy ;  her  only  comfort  was  that  Z  understood. 
Looking  back  on  this  time  afterwards,  she  commented  on  this 
miracle  of  sympathy: 

"  I  had  never  opened  my  heart  to  her,  I  had  never  foM  her  that  I  was 
wretched.  But  if  at  any  moment  the  cup  was  too  full,  she  never  said 
'  Why  is  it  thus  with  you  ?  '  She  never  told  me  that  life  was  fair,  and 
my  share  of  its  blessings  great,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  happy.  She  did  not 
know  that  I  was  miserable  but  she  felt  it ;  and,  to  me,  young,  strong, 
and  blooming,  as  I  then  was,  to  me,  the  idol  of  the  man  I  adored,  the 
spoilt  child  of  fortune,  she  had  the  heart  and  instinct  to  say — '  Earth, 
my  child,  has  a  grave  and  in  Heaven  there  is  rest ! '  " 
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PARTHE  was  in  a  great  flutter.^  The  Bracebridges  were 
going  to  Rome  for  the  winter  and  it  had  suddenly  been 
decided  that  Florence  was  to  go  with  them.  The  advantages 
of  the  plan  were  obvious.  "  r  "  was  Flo's  chosen  friend,  one 
who  had  brought  out  all  that  was  best  in  her ;  she  was  full  of 
quick  sympathy  and  intelligence  and  had  the  kind  of  culture  which 
would  make  her  a  valuable  companion  in  Rome.  But  more 
important  than  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Nightingale  was  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman  of  sound  common 
sense,  and  of  good  social  connections.  She  could  be  trusted  to 
see  that  Flo  kept  her  feet  dry  and  that  she  met  the  right  people ; 
things  about  which  Flo  herself  was  unlikely  to  take  much  thought. 
The  fact  that  Z  and  her  husband  were  both  in  delicate  health  was 
an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise :  it  would  give  Flo  something 
to  do  besides  sight-seeing,  and  would  satisfy  that  exacting  con- 
science which  sometimes  made  her  a  difficult  inmate  of  the  house- 
hold. 

"  Yes,  dear,'*  Parthe  wrote  to  Hilary,  "  God  is  very  good  to  provide 
such  a  pleasant  time  and  it  will  rest  her  mind,  I  think  entirely,  from 
wearing  thoughts,  that  all  men  have  at  home  when  their  duties  weigh 
much  on  their  consciences,  while  she  will  feel  she  is  wasting  nothing, 
for  Mrs.  Bracebridge  has  not  been  at  all  well,  and  she  will  feel  herself  a 
comfort  and  a  help  to  her,  I  hope,  for  I  know  she  is  a  great  one." 

The  sisters  were  far  from  understanding  each  other.  The 
elder  one  had  to  comfort  herself  for  this  and  for  Flo's  absence, 
by  a  little  assumption  of  motherly  love,  and  by  emphasizing  her 
own  unselfish  attitude  in  her  own  thoughts  and  to  others.  She 

^  The  account  of  Parthe's  feelings  is  here,  and  in  other  places,  taken  from 
her  letters  to  Hilary  and  Madame  Mohl,  with  both  of  whom  she  corresponded 
regularly.  The  description  of  the  Roman  visit  is  from  Florence's  letters  to 
her  parents,  Parthe  and  Hilary,  and  from  her  notebooks. 
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made  herself  very  busy  inventing  warm  polkas  and  velvet  jackets, 
and  gowns,  and  looking  up  things  in  Piranesi  and  Mrs.  Jameson 
and  Bunsen  and  Tbe  Times  and  Corinne,  She  collected  addresses 
of  friends  abroad  to  whom  it  was  important  that  Flo's  coming 
should  be  announced.  She  was  glad  that  she  felt  a  little  anxious, 
for  it  showed  that  she  loved  a  great  deal.  It  was  a  great  event, 
so  she  wrote  to  Hilary,  this  "  solemn  first  launching  of  Flo  into 
life."  Meanwhile,  Flo,  who  really  had  great  qualms  about 
leaving  her  family,  though  she  had  often  thought  they  might  get 
on  better  without  her,  was  firm  in  keeping  her  last  few  days  for 
Parthe  alone,  and  begged  Hilary  to  understand  that  she  must  do 
this,  and  to  comfort "  her  poor  lark  "  while  she  was  away.  Hilary, 
as  usual,  was  full  of  affectionate  sympathy  for  both  her  cousins. 
She  thought  of  Flo  as  one  of  the  great  people  of  the  world,  and 
an  encouraging  proof  that  great  people  can  also  be  good.  She 
went  on  drawing  her,  but  she  kept  wishing  that  there  could  be  a 
really  beautiful  full-length  portrait  of  her ;  it  would  not  lose 
interest  in  a  few  years,  like  most  portraits,  but  would  keep  its 
value  for  ever.^ 

Mrs.  Bracebridge  and  Florence  were  alone  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Alone  and  not  alone.  The  Custode  had  left  them,  and, 
thank  Heaven,  there  were  no  other  visitors  ;  but  there  was  an 
innumerable  company  of  Angels  and  Prophets.  Florence  sud- 
denly felt  with  certainty  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  Red  Letter 
Dominical  day. 

She  had  now  been  in  Rome  for  over  a  month,  and  she  had 
been  happier  than  she  had  thought  it  possible  that  she  would  ever 
be  again.  She  had  enjoyed  the  sight-seeing,  which  she  had  done 
methodically,  following  the  programme  which  Papa  had  made  out 
for  her  and  ticking  oS"  each  sight  as  they  visited  it. 

Mr.  Bracebridge  was  a  capital  person  to  do  it  with,  for  he  also 
liked  method.  He  was  a  scholarly  man,  with  a  keen  mind,  strong 
feelings  and  irritable  nerves.  He  was  soon  as  devoted  as  his  wife 
to  Florence,  liked  taking  her  about  and  submitted  to  her  minis- 
trations when  he  was  ill.  They  had  many  friends,  and  here,  where 
Society  was  not  pressed  upon  her  as  a  duty,  Florence  found  that 
her  old  enjoyment  of  it  returned. 

1  This  comes  from  a  letter  to  Madame  Mohl  (Mary  Clarke)  to  whom  Hilary, 
a  regular  correspondent,  was  wont  to  express  some  of  her  intense  admiration 
and  romantic  affection  for  her  cousin. 
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She  was  very  much  interested  in  getting  to  know  the  Sidney 
Herberts  whose  church  at  Wilton  she  had  admired  and  dis- 
approved. Young  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  had  till  recently  been  Miss  i 
Elizabeth  A'Court  was  like  a  daughter  to  Mrs.  Bracebridge.  She  j 
was  a  tall,  beautiful  creature,  with  open,  affectionate  manners  | 
and  a  great  readiness  to  make  friends.  She  had  recently  married  ] 
her  cousin,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  \ 
Pembroke,  and  till  recently.  Secretary  at  War  in  Peel's  Govern-  \ 
ment.  He  was  a  Tory  and  said  to  be  a  Puseyite  ;  but  any  pre-  | 
judice  Florence  may  have  felt  against  him  on  these  grounds  ' 
melted  under  the  influence  of  his  singularly  engaging  manners  i 
and  of  all  that  the  Bracebridges  told  her  about  his  fine  character  i 
and  high-minded  devotion  to  duty.  | 

With  the  Herberts  was  their  friend  Dr.  Manning,  Archdeacon  ^ 

of  Chichester.    He  was  another  person  whom  Florence  met  at  i 

first  with  rather  mixed  feelings.    He  was  urbane  in  his  manners,  | 

well  connected,  cultivated,  carefully  dressed ;   in  many  ways  j 

extremely  like  other  luminaries  of  the  Church  of  England  whom  j 

she  had  seen  in  Society.    But  behind  those  pale  and  chiselled  ■ 

features  burned  a  flame  which  she  instinctively  recognized.    She  I 

heard  from  the  Bracebridges  that  the  Archdeacon  was  not  only  j 

a  higlily  cultured  man — that  she  could  perceive  for  herself — but  | 

also  a  marvellous  organizer.    What  was  still  more  interesting  to  ' 

her  was  that  he  had  suffered.    His  heart  was  said  to  be  buried  in  j 

the  grave  of  his  wife,  in  the  little  country  churchyard  at  Lavington.  | 

And  suffering  had  not  deadened  him :  it  was  clear  that  it  had  i 

stirred  up  something  within  him.    She  waited  to  know  more.  1 

Another  new  friend  was  Miss  Mary  Stanley.    She  was  the  \ 

daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  elder  sister  of  Arthur  \ 

Stanley,  whose  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  had  interested  Florence  so  deeply  | 

in  1844.    Mary  was  eight  years  older  than  herself  and  had  had  j 

experience  in  social  work  at  Norwich  which  was  to  be  envied.  i 

She  was  a  strange,  emotional  creature,  not  much  controlled  by  j 
reason  ;  and  offered  Florence  a  kind  of  admiring  devotion  which 

it  was  difficult  to  resist.  \ 

But  if  these  English  acquaintances  were  interesting,  the  • 

Romans  themselves  were  more  interesting  still.    The  political  \ 

atmosphere  was  strangely  full  of  hope.    Was  it  not  almost  a  ' 

miracle  to  have  come  to  Rome  just  this  year,  when,  for  the  first  j 

time  for  centuries,  there  was  a  Pope  who  shared  the  longings  of  his  \ 

people  for  freedom  ?    Florence  had  read  and  made  notes  of  the  \ 

life  of  Pio  Nono  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Ferretti  by  birth),  and  \ 
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of  the  signs  of  apostolic  charity  he  had  already  shown.  As  Bishop  ' 
of  Imola,  in  1832,  he  had  given  away  all  his  money  in  charities, 
and  then  sold  his  watch  to  provide  dinner  for  a  guest ;  as  Apostolic 
Nuncio  at  Naples  during  the  cholera,  he  had  sold  his  plate  and 
carriage,  saying  that  when  the  poor  of  Christ  were  dropping  in  ; 
the  streets  his  Ministers  ought  not  to  ride  in  carriages.  He  was 
a  supporter  of  women's  work,  and  had  upheld  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  against  their  oppressors.  He  hated  tyranny. 
When  he  became  Pope  in  June  1846,  there  were  two  thousand 
people  in  exile  for  political  reasons ;  he  had  written  out  a  full 
amnesty  and  revised  it  with  his  own  hand.  It  was  said  that  he 
would  take  the  people's  part  against  their  tyrants  and,  if  need  be, 
suffer  even  to  death  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

So  Florence  had  deeply  enjoyed  all  the  month ;  but  this 
fifteenth  day  of  December,  1847,  was  to  be  a  day  of  days.  They 
were  to  have  gone  with  the  Herberts  to  Albano,  but  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge  was  not  well  enough,  and  they  gave  it  up.  Z  was  con- 
scious that  Flo  was  disappointed  and  said,  "  Why  should  not  you 
and  I  make  a  day  of  it  ?  " 

The  first  thing  was  to  establish  Mr.  Bracebridge  in  the  Library 
to  read.  Then  U  and  Flo  went  down  to  the  ferry  by  a  little  back 
street  and,  crossing  it,  walked  by  the  desert  ways  to  St.  Peter's. 
As  they  went,  they  looked  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  standing 
in  a  kind  of  waste.  They  could  see  the  back  of  the  Angel  and 
his  outstretched  wings.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  just  alighted  from 
Heaven  for  a  moment  there.  "  Oh  that  he  would  alight  some 
day  on  his  ministering  course  in  England,  coming  to  '  succour 
us  who  succour  want.'  " 

And  so  they  found  themselves  among  the  great  figures  of  the 
prophets  which  seemed  to  Flo  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  they  had 
breathed  in  life.    No  words  could  describe  them  except  the  words  1 
of  their  own  prophecies.    She  could  not  feel  that  she  was  looking  i 
at  pictures  but  straight  into  Heaven  itself.    If  there  were  some  ; 
harshness  of  line  and  blackening  of  colours,  that  was  surely  the 
dimness  and  her  own  earthly  vision. 

The  Delphic  Sybil,  next  to  Isaiah,  had  an  uncertainty  and 
wistfulness  in  her  eyes.    It  was  as  if  she  heard  the  voice  he  heard, ! 
but  was  afraid  that  her  earthly  ears  were  too  gross  to  reach  the  i 
meaning  of  the  heavenly  message.    The  anxious  look  of  her  far-  j 
reaching  eyes  was  deeply  affecting  to  the  mortal  maiden  on  the 
pavement  below,  who  felt  more  kinship  with  her  than  with  the 
prophets,  riding  secure  on  their  storm  of  Inspiration.    Flo  looked 
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in  vain  for  the  Tiburtine  Sybil,  beloved  of  her  heart ;  but  perhaps 
it  was  well  she  was  not  there.  It  would  have  been  bewildering 
if  she  had  not  looked  like  herself  but  like  her  Delphic  sister  there, 
whose  flushed  cheek  told  how  she  had  bathed  in  the  hues  of  sun- 
set and  gazed  at  the  cloudless  sun.  The  Tiburtine  Sybil  was  older, 
graver,  paler;  her  hair  was  white,  her  mantle  grey — she  had 
dwelt  in  solitary  caves  and  seen  shadowy  visions  in  twilight  hours  ; 
Flo  knew  her  well.  Her  thoughts  turned  back  to  Michael  Angelo 
and  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  him.  (How  absurd  it  was,  she 
thought,  to  limit  Revelation  to  a  book  or  a  nation !)  The  pro- 
phets must  have  welcomed  him  when  he  came  among  them, 
knowing  them  already  so  well.  He  had  wrought  the  great  miracle 
of  giving  form  to  the  breath  of  God.  Florence  felt  that  she  would 
never  forget  the  moment  when  she  had  drunk  in  this  revelation ; 
it  was  one  of  those  moments  that  one  carries  with  one  through 
the  gate  of  death. 

She  had  had  almost  enough,  and  the  thought  crossed  her  mind 
that  she  hoped  the  light  would  not  hold  out  long  enough  for  them 
to  see  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment.  It  did,  and  with  a  kind 
of  terror  she  recognized  the  truth  of  what  she  saw.  In  the  Last 
Judgment  as  an  event  taking  place  in  time  and  space  she  had  no 
belief ;  but  Michael  Angelo  had  given  form  to  an  idea  in  her  own 
heart  which  existed  now  and  always.  Z  saw  that  she  was  look- 
ing pale  and  dragged  her  away.  The  sunlight  was  dazzling  as 
they  came  out  into  the  Piazza.  They  walked  on  to  Monte  Mario 
where  the  dancing  fountains  were  like  silver  beams.  It  seemed 
as  if  God  had  dressed  his  earth  to  repose  the  mortal  minds  of 
his  children  wearied  by  the  great  mysteries.  They  sat  at  a  little 
cafe  and  made  a  meal  of  black  coffee  and  bread  for  a  few  pence. 
And  then,  as  they  were  out  for  the  day  and  determined  to  do 
things  magnificently,  they  bought  roasted  chestnuts  from  an  old 
crone,  and  put  them  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  ate  them  all 
the  way  up  the  winding  road  to  the  Villa  Mellina.  At  the  top, 
they  spent  an  exquisite  half-hour  looking  down  on  all  the  wide 
Campagna  stretching  to  the  golden  sea.  The  silver  Tiber  wound 
among  places  whose  very  names  were  magical.  In  that  clear  air 
they  could  see  the  cypresses  in  the  garden  of  Maecenas'  villa  at 
Tivoli.  Long  stripes  of  violet  and  pomegranate-coloured  light 
moved  across  the  land  below  like  waves.  It  seemed  to  Florence 
that  they  were  like  the  wings  of  angels,  themselves  unseen,  sweep- 
ing over  that  dead  plain. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  they  rushed  down  the  hill  at  full 
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speed  to  get  to  St.  Peter's  before  it  shut.  They  had  the  great 
church  to  themselves,  except  for  some  workmen  laughing  and 
talking  at  the  far  end,  and  it  was  almost  dark  except  for  the  lights 
round  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  sacristan  let  them  out  at  last, 
through  a  tomb,  into  the  moonlight,  and,  as  they  went  over  the 
Ponte  Michelangelo,  Flo  made  a  little  invocation  to  St.  Michael 
to  help  her  to  thank ;  for  after  all,  why  should  Protestants  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  Communion  of  Saints  bofh  in  Heaven  and 
on  Earth? 

Though  Florence  was  troubled  at  being  out  of  England  for 
Shore's  Christmas  holidays,  and  was,  as  usual,  much  discontented 
with  herself,  she  had  never  felt  so  happy  at  any  New  Year  she 
could  remember  as  she  did  when  they  all  stopped  dancing  to 
welcome  in  1848.  They  chanted  out  the  Old  Year,  and  she  was 
sorry  to  let  him  go  ;  but  she  thought  the  New  Year  might  bring 
great  things.  Not  many  days  passed  before  news  came  to  con- 
firm this  feeling.  There  was  a  revolution  in  Naples.  In  a  few 
weeks'  time  it  was  known  that  King  Ferdinand  had  been  forced 
to  grant  a  Constitution.  On  February  4,  Florence  wrote  to 
Hilary ; 

"  Last  night  we  illuminated  for  our  brother  of  Naples.  I  heard 
that  there  was  to  be  a  procession  '  alle  uno '  when  it  was  just  six,  and 
ran  down  directly  to  Monaldini's  to  catch  Mr.  Bracebridge  (I  certainly 
was  born  to  be  a  ragtag  and  bobtail,  for  when  I  hear  of  a  popular  demon- 
stration I  am  nothing  better  than  a  ragamuffin).  Mr.  Bracebridge  and 
I  caught  a  carriage  and  drove  to  the  Capitol.  The  Capitol  was  still 
quiet  and  dark  and  as  we  walked  up  the  Clivus  Capitolium  from  the 
Forum,  the  silent  Three  stood  up  in  the  starlight  like  ghosts  of  the 
(past)  Fates,  and  looked  as  if  the  Fates  themselves  were  no  more,  the 
world  was  dead  or  had  stood  still,  and  even  the  changes  of  fate  had 
long  since  been  over.  The  night  was  frosty  and  very  cold,  there  were 
no  voices  and  I  felt  as  if  we  were  revisiting  a  world  .  .  .  where  Past, 
Present  and  Future  alike  were  over  and  Change  itself  was  dead." 

She  described  how,  leaving  the  three  strange  ghosts  under 
their  frozen  starry  sky  to  mourn  that  earth  was  a  corpse,  they 
walked  up  to  the  Corso  where  they  met  life  itself.  The  whole 
living  population  of  Rome  was  pouring  along  in  close  array  up 
to  the  Capitol.  They  walked  in  steady,  serried  ranks  (like  those 
of  the  Roman  phalanx),  each  man  with  his  torch,  many  carrying 
banners ;  the  red,  white  and  green — colours  of  faith,  hope  and 
charity — in  their  hats.  Every  house  was  illuminated.  There  was 
perfect  order ;  as  they  passed  Mr.  Bracebridge  and  Florence,  the 
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crowd  cried  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  which,  "  though  royalty- 
was  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts  at  that  moment,  was  very 
touching  to  me." 

"  Occasionally,  a  long  cry  arose  at  the  Campidoglio,  but  otherwise 
,  ihey  were  almost  silent — the  illuminations  looked  like  a  shower  of  falling 
;  stars.  .  .  .    We  walked  home,  and  as  we  came  up  our  own  vicolo, 
,  there  was  one  house  unilluminated — we  grubbed  in  the  pavement  to 
find  some  loose  stones  to  break  our  own  windows,  but  could  not  find 
any,  so  we  came  upstairs  to  break  them  from  within. 

"  On  the  20th  Pius  IX  reviews  the  Guardia  Civica  himself  before  St. 
Peter's  (on  his  white  mule,  I  trust)." 

Florence  had  seen  Madame  Confalonieri  and  heard  how  eight 
of  Madame  Confalonieri's  friends  had  been  taken  up  and  sent  to 
the  Spielberg  without  knowing  why,  or  for  how  long,  and  allowed 
no  means  of  defence. 

"  Oh,  a  long  and  bitter  curse  upon  that  Austrian  bird  of  prey,  who 
in  1848  could  perpetrate  such  a  crime !    Metternich  is  not  a  ^//  dead." 

A  deputation  of  Romans  had  waited  on  the  Pope  to  express 
complete  confidence  in  their  loving  father  and  to  protest  that  they 
had  nothing  to  demand ;  but  Florence  felt  that  Rome  ought  to 
have  a  constitution. 

The  month  of  February  was  not  far  advanced  before  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris,  and  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  and  prepared  for 
a  flight  to  England.  He  was  not  welcomed  there  quite  so  warmly 
as  he  might  have  been  if  there  had  not  been  that  nasty  business 
about  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Florence  was  more  interested  in  another  King.  Carlo  Alberto 
of  Piedmont  was  once  more  the  hope  of  the  Liberals.  The  great 
question  now  was,  would  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
I  ment  for  a  United  Italy  ?  Would  he  dare  to  defy  the  Austrians  ? 
I  The  Pope  would  bless  him  if  he  did.  All  Italy  would  support 
I  him.  While  continuing  her  sight-seeing  and  her  social  engage- 
ments in  Rome,  Florence  felt  that  she  might  be  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  happier  age. 

Meanwhile,  her  happiness  only  made  her  more  discontented 
with  herself.  She  kept  catching  herself  out  in  her  old  faults, 
realizing  again  how  much  she  depended  on  other  people's  opinion. 
The  business  of  Felicetta  Sensi  was  an  example  of  this.  She  wrote 
down  a  summary  of  it,  in  order  to  remind  herself  how  badly  she 
had  behaved.    At  Benediction  on  February  6,  her  eyes  were  drawn 
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to  a  little  girl — one  of  those  strangely  attractive,  terribly  poor 
Roman  children  of  whom  they  saw  so  many  on  their  drives  and 
walks.  Florence  often  wished  she  could  do  something  for  them, 
get  into  the  same  kind  of  relations  with  them  that  she  had  with 
children  at  Holloway  and  Wellow.  She  made  up  her  mind  to 
speak  to  this  little  girl,  and  next  day  she  went  to  see  her.  She 
found  that  the  child's  name  was  Felicetta  Sensi,  and  that  she  lived 
with  an  aunt.  The  aunt  was  ready  enough  to  bring  Felicetta  to 
visit  the  English  Signorina  and  talked  volubly  about  her ;  too 
volubly,  in  fact ;  Florence  distrusted  her.  The  results  of  such 
enquiries  as  she  could  make  were  not  very  .'satisfactory.  All  her 
friends  assured  her  that  it  was  rubbish  trying  to  help  people  in 
these  Catholic  countries.  The  priests  and  nuns  looked  after  them, 
and  it  would  only  make  difficulties  for  a  Protestant  Englishwoman 
to  interfere.  A  few  days  later  a  message  came  from  Madre  Santa 
Colomba  of  the  Convent  of  the  Trinita  dei  Monti,  a  nun  to  whom 
Florence  had  already  been  introduced  ;  it  was  brought  to  Florence 
in  her  room  before  breakfast  and  asked  her  to  visit  Madre  Santa 
Colomba  in  the  afternoon. 

"  This  will  be  to  tell  me  to  leave  Felicetta  alone,"  she  thought, 
and  trembled.  Four  o'clock  was  the  time  appointed  for  the 
interview.  It  was  a  pouring  wet  day.  Florence  arrived  dripping 
and  trembling.  She  was  received  by  Madre  Santa  Colomba  in 
her  Orphan  School.  The  Madre  had  only  a  moment  to  spare, 
but  instead  of  being  angry  she  was  smiling  and  kind.  She  had 
sent  for  Florence  not  to  scold  her,  but  to  tell  her  she  had  a  vacancy 
for  an  orphan.  Arrangements  would  of  course  have  to  be  made 
with  the  Reverend  Mother  Superior,  but  the  Signorina  might  stay 
and  see  the  school.  Florence  longed  to  do  so  ;  but  she  had  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  Mr.  Bracebridge  was  waiting  for  her 
to  put  on  his  leeches  for  him  (she  was  carrying  out  her  plan  of 
being  useful  to  the  Bracebridges  in  any  way  she  could),  so  she 
had  to  hurry  home.  Next  day,  she  followed  the  matter  up. 
Word  came  that  the  Mother  Superior  asked  one  hundred  and 
eighty  scudi  for  five  years.  It  was  a  much  larger  sum  than  Flor- 
ence had  ever  had  at  her  own  disposal ;  she  could  not  possibly 
ask  Papa  for  it ;  she  was  in  despair.  After  sighing  her  soul  out 
at  an  early  Mass  at  seven  o'clock  at  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  she  would  talk  the  whole  matter  over 
with  Madre  Santa  Colomba.  She  did  so,  and  they  agreed  to 
propose  an  annual  sum  which  Florence  could  pay  out  of  her  dress 
allowance.    Next  day  Felicetta  came  beaming  to  say  that  the 
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Reverend  Mother  was  "  contentissima."  After  that  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  arranging  details.  Florence  visited  the  school  again, 
found  out  what  conditions  the  child  would  have  to  fulfil,  made 
careful  notes  of  the  daily  routine  she  would  go  through  and  of 
the  kind  of  faith  that  would  be  instilled  into  her.  Then  the 
contract  was  signed  and  Felicetta's  future  assured. 

"  All  that  I  had  thought  quite  desperate  on  Sunday  was 
brought  to  pass  exactly  in  the  way  I  had  dreamed  and  thought 
too  good  to  be  true.    And  j^/  I  was  not  satisfied." 

She  felt  that  the  nuns  had  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  heathen 
and  was  disappointed  that  the  little  girls  in  the  school  had  seemed 
shy  of  her. 

"  Doing  things  that  my  public  esteems  is  all  my  end,"  was 
her  comment  on  the  affair.^ 

It  had  one  very  important  result.  Florence  became  really 
intimate  with  Madre  Santa  Colomba.  So  intimate  that  in  the  end 
the  Protestant  young  lady,  who  had  at  first  seemed  little  better 
than  a  heathen,  was  allowed  to  come  and  make  a  retreat  at  the 
Convent  as  if  she  had  been  Catholic.  Before  that  happened, 
Florence  had  not  only  studied  Catholic  doctrines  (especially  those 
which  were  most  distinctively  Roman)  and  the  rule  of  the  Order 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  but  had  come  to 
understand  something  of  Madre  Santa  Colomba's  character  and 
her  aims  in  life.  The  Madre  was  in  bad  health  and  often  suffered 
a  good  deal  of  pain  ;  but  as  she  believed  that  this  was  sent  to  her 
by  God,  she  accepted  it  as  a  pleasure,  and  often  said  that  she  felt 
sure  she  should  die  laughing.  She  had  a  hard  task  as  head  of 
the  orphanage.  The  children  when  they  came  to  her  were  dirty, 
unruly,  little  liars,  and  full  of a  truly  Roman  pride.''  Out  of  this 
unpromising  material  she  had  set  herself  to  make  a  "  People  of 
God."  She  was  convinced  that  God  would  make  himself  a  new 
Church.  That  was  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Religious  orders  had  been  allowed.  It  was  for  their  reformation, 
for  they  were  too  much  conformed  to  the  world.  She  warned 
Florence  that  if  she  came  and  stayed  at  the  Convent  she  would 
be  scandalized.  "/^  ne  dis  pas  qu'elks  sont  mauvaises,  mats  que 
usage  des  mmrs  du  monde  I "  God  would  put  all  this  right  in 
time.  He  would  bring  his  Kingdom  on  earth.  She  wanted  her 
children  to  go  forth  as  Apostles  for  the  Kingdom.  To  do  so, 
they  must  first  believe,  as  she  did,  that  the  only  thing  that  mattered 

1  There  are  allusions  to  "  my  litde  Felicetta  "  and  to  sending  the  yearly 
money  for  her  in  later  years. 
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was  to  do  the  will  of  God.  "  Ma  micamente  I  Unicamente  !  " 
she  would  repeat  when  she  came  to  this  point,  for  the  conviction 
was  the  foundation  of  every  thought  and  action  in  her  life.  When 
her  pupils  had  come  to  agree  with  her  that  this  was  what  they 
were  created  for,  she  made  them  ask  themselves,  and  ask  God  in 
prayer,  how  they  could  best  carry  out  this  aim.  Could  they  do 
it  best  in  religion,  or  in  the  world,  married  or  single,  and  in  what 
profession  or  vocation  ?  "  God  generally  speaks,"  she  said. 
She  added  that  when  she  was  advising  persons  whose  vocation 
was  already  decided,  she  taught  them  to  ask  God  how  they  could 
best  follow  it,  what  virtues  it  was  most  necessary  to  attain,  and 
what  sins  to  get  away  from  in  order  that  they  might  follow  their 
calling  with  unobstructed  feet. 

Florence  noted  all  that  she  could  of  what  the  Madre  said ; 
she  also  watched  with  anxious  interest  the  methods  that  were 
followed  in  the  education  of  the  children.  She  wrote  down  every 
detail  which  might  be  useful  to  her  in  the  school  at  Wellow.  The 
chief  thing  she  observed  was  the  atmosphere  of  quietness  and 
gentleness,  so  different  from  the  drastic  methods  thought  neces- 
sary in  controlling  poor  children  in  English  schools.  Madre 
Santa  Colomba's  teachers  were  advised  to  be  gay  and  light-hearted 
with  their  pupils  ;  not  to  see  too  much ;  never  to  insult  a  child 
by  des  manieres  meprisantes^  nor  to  startle  one  by  a  sharp  word,  or 
even  by  a  sudden  movement.  The  Madre  herself  encouraged  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  to  criticize  her  freely  and  to  speak 
out  all  they  had  in  their  heads.  She  had  shortened  the  prayers 
of  the  children,  wishing  them  to  say  less  and  understand  more. 
She  had  got  into  trouble  by  telling  the  Reverend  Mother  before 
all  the  Community  that  they  used  too  many  vocal  prayers.  She 
was  always  saying  things  she  ought  not  to  say.  "  But  if  you 
realized  that  for  every  one  I  let  out,  I  swallow  a  hundred,  you 
would  have  plenty  of  hope  for  me."  She  was  thought  a  donkey 
in  the  Community  and  rejoiced  in  it :  the  Community  was  not, 
she  thought,  entirely  wrong.  God  had  not  given  her  the  grace 
of  prudence  ;  He  wanted  her  to  acquire  it  by  great  efforts.  She 
meant  to  make  a  retreat  with  the  children  when  they  made  theirs. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  converted,"  she  said  to  Florence.  "  I 
have  so  many  faults.  If  only  one  left  all  that  behind  one,  when 
one  put  on  the  habit,  how  convenient  it  would  be !  But  it  stays 
with  us.  Patience  :  God  is  good.  One  mustn't  get  discouraged. 
He  will  do  me  the  kindness  of  converting  me.  You  see,"  she 
added,  "  one  needs  to  be  converted  every  day." 
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Madre  Santa  Colomba  found  it  a  heaven-sent  relief  to  pour 
out  her  feeUngs  to  Florence,  and  Florence  on  her  side  listened 
with  the  intense  interest  which  such  communications  always 
excited  in  her.  Her  love  and  reverence  for  the  nun's  character 
grew  every  day.  She  wondered  how  far  her  special  kind  of  good- 
ness was  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  her  Church,  and  of  the  life 
it  provided  for  women.  It  was  very  interesting  to  compare  the 
kind  of  goodness  shown  by  2J  with  the  kind  of  goodness  shown 
by  the  Madre.  These  two  might  almost  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
saints  respectively  produced  by  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

Mrs.  Bracebridge  had  just  come  into  the  sitting-room  with  a 
radiant  face,  saying  :  "  This  is  one  of  our  red-letter  days,  Flo  ! 
First,  Charles  saw  the  Pope,  then  we  saw  Saint  Cecilia,  which  I 
shall  not  forget.  Then  we  had  that  nice  walk  in  the  Vatican 
Gardens.  Then  I  got  my  three  lamps.  You  must  have  the  best. 
They  will  think  it  quite  natural  that  I  should  give  you  the  best. 
I  must  think  who  would  like  the  third." 

"What  do  her  pleasures  consist  of?"  mused  Flo.  "Other 
people's  pleasures.  Is  not  this  peace  ?  Is  not  this  Heaven  on 
earth  ?  Can  there  be  anything  better  ?  "  But.  ...  'To  create 
a  New  People  for  God.'  .  .  .  This,  it  seemed,  was  what  Catholic 
goodness  aimed  at.  The  happiness  of  individuals  whom  one 
loved,  the  creation  of  a  New  People  for  God — Florence  put 
the  two  aims  side  by  side  and  dwelt  upon  them  in  her 
mind. 

She  was  well  aware  that  Madre  Santa  Colomba,  as  far  as  she 
permitted  herself  to  long  for  anything  except  doing  God's  will, 
hoped  that  the  miraculously  sent  English  friend  would  be  the 
first  of  the  New  People  of  God. 

"  Oh,  if  you  were  the  first  that  God  was  making  come  to  me  ! 
If  you  would  give  yourself  to  me,  in  order  that  I  might  give  you 
to  Him.  I  have  made  my  self-examination  many  times  before 
Him,  since  I  knew  you,  to  see  whether  the  love  I  feel  for  you  is 
from  nature  (for  I  do  feel  birth  pangs  for  you) ;  I  don't  think  it 
is  only  that,  because  what  I  long  for  is  not  to  go  on  seeing  you, 
but  to  know  that  you  are  God's." 

Florence  asked  her  how  she  distinguished  the  voice  of  nature 
from  the  voice  of  God. 

"  Oh,  by  finding  out  what  I  wanted,  whether  it  was  just  to 
talk  about  myself,  or  to  bring  you  to  Him.  I  have  never  prayed 
with  such  fervour  as  for  you.    I  would  die  to  convert  you.  Well, 
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after  all,  what's  that  ?  Christ  died  for  you,  didn't  he  ?  What's 
one  mortal  life  ?  " 

She  gave  Florence  a  good  deal  of  sound  advice,  though 
generally  in  the  form  of  advice  to  herself. 

"  It  is  no  good  separating  yourself  from  people  to  try  and 
do  the  will  of  God.  That  is  not  the  way  to  gain  his  blessing. 
What  does  it  matter  even  if  we  are  with  people  who  make  us 
desperate  ?  ^  So  long  as  we  are  doing  God's  will,  it  doesn't 
matter  at  all." 

She  described  the  misery  it  often  caused  her  to  have  to  sit  still 
all  day  supervising  the  children,  while  they  did  slowly  and  badly 
what  she  could  have  done  quickly  and  well  herself.  "  Mo^  qui 
jerait  rouvrage  de  dix  personnesJ^  One  day  she  had  been  telling  the 
good  priest.  Padre  Ryllo,  about  all  the  things  that  had  gone  wrong 
with  her  work,  all  the  annoyances  and  disappointments  she  had 
had ;  and  he  had  simply  answered,  "  My  child,  God  knows  it, 
God  knows  it,  God  loves  you."  Since  then  she  had  been  as 
happy  when  she  failed  as  when  she  succeeded.  It  was  no  use 
being  anxious  when  she  did  not  do  much  good  with  the  orphans. 
It  was  no  good  anyone  being  anxious  because  they  did  not  feel 
they  were  doing  good.  "  If  it  comes  to  that,  see  how  little  good 
Jesus  Christ  did  during  his  life  on  earth.  Even  the  Apostles 
who  had  lived  with  him  for  three  and  a  half  years  didn't  seem 
to  get  much  good.  None  of  them  understood  him.  One 
betrayed  him  ;  one  denied  him  1  Why  should  one  expect  more 
success  than  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

The  Madre  felt  that  God  often  spoke  to  her  about  Florence. 
Sometimes  after  she  had  made  her  morning  Communion  He  began 
at  once,  before  she  had  even  had  time,  as  she  said,  to  show  Him 
ordinary  politeness,^  by  thanking  Him  for  having  had  Him. 
The  divine  messages  that  came  to  her  for  the  Englishwoman  did 
not,  however,  relate  to  her  joining  the  Roman  Communion; 
they  simply  called  upon  her  to  turn  her  whole  heart  to  God 
that  she  might  be  ready  to  do  his  work.  Madre  Santa  Colomba 
had  no  doubt  that  Florence  was  called  to  some  very  special 
work  for  God. 

After  the  retreat,  they  had  this  dialogue,  which  was  afterwards 
written  down  by  Florence : 

C.  Did  not  God  speak  to  you  during  this  retreat  ?  Did  he 
not  ask  you  anything  ? 

F. :  He  asked  me  to  surrender  my  will. 

1  Che  ci  fanno  disperar,  ^  "  De  Lui  faire  mes  politesse^J^ 
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i       C.  :  And  to  whom  ? 

F.  :  To  all  that  is  upon  the  earth. 
1       C.  :  He  calls  you  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  Take 
care.    If  you  resist,  you  will  be  very  guilty." 

And  Florence  made  a  vow  to  her  "  Mother  "  who  had  done 
her  so  much  good,  that  she  would  strive  to  crush  out  her  own 
self-will  in  order  that  she  might  do  only  the  will  of  God. 

When  the  Bracebridges  and  Florence  left  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  friars  were  preaching  in  the  Coliseum,  calling  on 
all  true  Catholics  and  Romans  to  take  part  in  the  Crusade  against 
the  foreigner.  Money  was  pouring  in.  Three  thousand  volun- 
teers, whose  rations  were  bread  and  whose  wages  were  a  paul  a 
day,  had  already  marched.  The  Pope  had  blessed  the  Army  of 
Freedom.  His  own  troops  and  those  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  were  marching,  too.  The  red,  white  and  green  banner 
of  United  Italy  was  waving  from  the  Capitol.    Florence  was  ready 

I to  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand. 
But  in  England  when  she  got  back  there,  she  found  very  little 
change.  English  people,  at  least  those  who  lived  in  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms,  were  sceptical  of  the  capacity  of  foreigners  to 
make  much  of  freedom,  and  disapproved  of  this  stirring  up  of 
revolution.  As  more  revolutions  broke  out  in  different  parts  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  Chartists  and  Young  Ireland  brought  the 
threat  unpleasantly  near  home,  their  disapproval  became  vocal  and 
agitated.  Anti-Republican  fever  raged,  and  the  patient  was  often 
delirious.'"  Even  in  the  Nightingales'  immediate  circle  there  was 
disagreement.  Florence  and  the  Bracebridges  called  themselves 
the  "  United  Roman  "  (in  allusion  to  Smith  O'Brien's  "  United 
Irishman "),  and  watched  events  in  Italy  with  intense  fellow- 
feeling.  Florence,  indeed,  identified  herself  with  the  Army  of 
Freedom  and  spoke  of  it  as  "  We."  She  sympathized  passion- 
ately with  the  Irish,  with  the  French  Republicans,  with  the  Ger- 
mans, when  they  also  demanded  representative  institutions,  with 
all  the  mixed  nationalities  of  the  Austrian  Empire  when  they  drove 
the  Emperor  and  Metternich  into  exile.  Hilary  was  on  her  side, 
but  Parthe  grew  more  despotic  and  aristocratic  every  day. 

And  as  the  summer  went  on  and  the  garden  walks  at  Embley 
were  full  of  the  breath  of  roses,  it  became  evident  that  the  path 
of  freedom  was  not  the  broad,  open  road  of  general  consent  among 
people  of  goodwill  that  Florence  had  hoped  at  first.    Just  when 
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the  cuckoo  was  changing  tune  she  wrote  to  Shore — about  him 
and  the  blackbirds  and  Teaser  first,  because  those  were  what  he 
cared  for  most — but  then  about  the  news  from  Italy  that  filled 
her  own  heart.  The  King  of  Naples  had  turned  his  troops  on 
to  the  people  for  an  eight-hour  massacre.  "  If  ever  a  man  deserved 
roasting  like  chestnuts  it  is  he."  The  Austrian  troops,  too,  had 
committed  intolerable  atrocities  ;  and  though  Charles  Albert  had 
fought  like  a  hero  he  could  not  do  much  against  their  fortresses. 

"  One  only  consolation  supports  me,"  she  wrote,  "  which  is  that  the 
Italian  honour  is  raised  again,  even  if  we  lose  all.  Yes,  it  is  indeed  ! 
Fight  on,  brave  hearts,  courageously  !  But  I  wonder  that  Heaven  does 
not  interfere  for  them.    I  could  not  have  kept  my  hands  off  long  ago. 

"  And  this  I  tell  with  joy  and  gratitude,  there  never  have  been  the 
slightest  reprisals.  Austrian  wounded  in  Italian  hands  are  treated  as 
carefully  and  tenderly  as  their  own,  and  this  though  the  Austrians  have 
continued  their  savage  plan  of  taking  hostages — one  of  whom,  Porro, 
was  basely  murdered — and  all  almost  starved. 

"  This  really  goes  far  as  consolation  under  all  this  misery  and  makes 
one  almost  sing  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  goodwill  towards 
men,  though  there  is  no  '  peace  on  earth.' " 

Nor  did  Florence  find  that  peace  in  her  own  heart  which  she 
had  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  her  Madre's  teaching.  To  do  God's 
will  and  nothing  but  his  will  had  seemed  almost  a  simple  thing 
by  the  altar  lamps  of  Trinita  dei  Monti.  But,  now  that  she  had 
come  home,  all  the  old  temptations  arose  in  force.  She  found 
herself  arguing  with  her  mother,  putting  Parthe  down,  resenting 
the  attitude  of  the  Nicholsons  towards  her  ;  worst  of  all,  indulging 
in  her  own  besetting  sin  of  vainglory.  Instead  of  not  wanting 
anything  but  God's  will,  like  the  Madre,  who  would  have  given 
up  everything,  even  the  life  in  religion,  if  He  had  called  her  away 
from  it,  Florence  found  herself  wanting  all  kinds  of  persons  and 
things.  She  wanted  to  be  a  bridesmaid  at  Laura  Nicholson's 
wedding  with  Jack  Bonham  Carter,  though  she  Imew  it  would 
be  a  good  humiliation  for  her  not  to  be  asked.  (She  2Pas  asked, 
but  this  she  felt  sure  was  Parthe's  doing,  and  she  resolved  to  say 
so  quite  openly  to  all  the  relations.)  She  wanted,  too,  something 
different  from  what  was  before  her.  Although  she  worked  on 
with  energy  at  the  Wellow  School,^  trying  to  apply  there  the 

1  Some  of  her  notes  for  her  lessons  to  the  Wellow  girls  still  exist,  and 
are  extraordinarily  "  modern  "  in  subject  and  method.    The  girls  learned 
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educational  methods  she  had  learned  in  Rome,  she  knew  she  really 
longed  to  be  elsewhere,  to  be  doing  something  remarkable  ;  even 
perhaps — but  the  thought  was  ridiculous — to  achieve  fame. 

And  besides  all  that,  she  wanted  love,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  felt  herself  most  tempted. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  was  more  anxious  to  marry  her  than 
ever.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  definitely  severed  him- 
self from  Peel's  party  and  he  was  now  a  declared  Liberal.  His 
enemies,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  friends,  thought  his  chief  reason 
for  the  step  was  the  hope  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  give  him 
the  political  advancement  so  long  denied  to  him.  Florence  knew 
better ;  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  genuine,  just  as  his  sym- 
pathy for  fallen  princes  and  ministers  was  genuine.  He  displayed 
both,  but  perhaps  more  of  the  first,  in  their  conversations  under 
the  cedars  at  Embley.  He  was  now  engaged  on  the  most  serious 
literary  work  he  had  yet  undertaken,  a  biography  of  Keats,  and 
here  also  Florence  found  herself  in  sympathy  with  him.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  they  had  much  in  common.  She  weighed  the 
question  of  marrying  him  as  dispassionately  as  she  could.  She 
did  not  love  him  (the  fact  was  plain  enough  or  she  could  not  have 
reasoned  about  it  as  she  did),  but  she  did  depend  on  his  love  for 
her ;  she  found  herself  constantly  tempted  to  live  in  the  ideal  he 
had  formed  of  her,  to  play  up  to  his  expectations  of  her,  to  wonder 
what  he  was  thinking.  She  did  not  mean  to  marry  him,  and  yet 
the  thought  that  he  would  some  day  lose  interest  in  her,  and  that 
all  his  eager  affection  and  admiration  would  cease,  was  almost 
unbearable. 

She  did  not  give  up  the  struggle  against  herself ;  month  after 
month,  as  the  seventh  day  came  round,  she  examined  herself  and 
made  fresh  resolutions.  Feeling  the  need  of  confessing  to  some 
other  human  being,  she  asked  Aunt  Julia  to  hear  her  from  time 
to  time ;  she  arranged  for  herself  regular  hours  of  prayer  and 
meditation  ;  she  discussed  doctrine  with  Aunt  Mai ;  she  read  the 
works  of  F.  D.  Maurice ;  she  neglected  no  help  that  she  could 
find.  The  thought  sometimes  came  to  her  that  if  she  had  been 
a  Catholic,  like  her  dear  Madre  Santa  Colomba,  more  aid  would 
have  been  available.  She  might  have  found  the  greatest  benefit 
of  all  by  leaving  the  life  which  was  so  full  of  temptation,  and  so 
empty  of  anything  else,  for  a  religious  order  where  she  would 

not  only  about  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  also  about  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  ;  and  were  evidently  encouraged  to  make 
connections  and  to  express  their  own  opinions. 
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have  found  work.  That  would  have  been  agony  to  her  family. 
She  knew  Mrs.  Nightingale  well  enough  to  understand  that  if  she 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time  announced  her 
marriage  to  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  distinction  the 
situation  would  be  regarded  as  tolerable  ;  more  tolerable  perhaps 
than  for  her  to  become  a  Protestant  old  maid.  But  to  enter  a 
nunnery  .  .  . !  Moreover,  Florence  herself  could  not  take  the 
preliminary  step.  In  Rome  she  had  compared  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  Church  ^  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  merit  of  the  former  was  its  assertion  of  the  truth  that  God 
still  inspires  mankind  as  much  as  ever  ;  its  great  fault  the  limitation 
of  this  inspiration  to  itself :  while  the  great  merit  of  the  latter 
was  its  proclamation  of  freedom  of  conscience  within  the  limit 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  its  great  fault  the  deification  of  the  Bible  as  a 
master  of  the  soul. 

Now  Florence,  while  certain  from  her  own  experience  that 
the  inspiration  of  God  was  a  present  fact,  was  determined  to  keep 
her  freedom  of  conscience  both  within  and  without  the  Scriptures. 
In  fact,  being  what  she  was,  she  could  do  no  otherwise. 

In  spite  of  her  dreary  feelings  about  herself  she  made  fresh 
ties  and  strengthened  old  ones.  She  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mrs. 
Herbert,  whose  frank,  generous,  uncomplicated  nature  delighted 
her.  Mrs.  Herbert,  on  her  side,  was  soon  enthusiastically  attached 
to  Flo,  and  eagerly  claimed  her  sympathy,  first  for  the  conval- 
escent home  she  and  her  husband  were  founding  at  Charmouth, 
and  then  for  her  new  baby.  The  sympathy  was  very  ready  in 
both  cases.  Florence  was  relieved  to  find  that  Mr.  Herbert,  "  a 
Tory  and  an  aristocrat  if  ever  there  was  one,"  was  not  entirely 
without  comprehension  of  the  republican  ideal,  and  admitted  in 
serious  conversation  that  a  republic  was  probably  the  ultimate 
form  of  government. 

The  progress  of  republicanism  in  France  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. Florence  was  very  anxious  about  the  Mohls  during  the 
insurrection  and  fierce  fighting  in  Paris,  which  followed  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Provisional  Government's  national  workshops  at  the 
end  of  June.  The  Mohls,  however,  went  to  Germany,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  Florence  should  meet  them 
at  Frankfurt  in  the  autumn  after  doing  a  cure  at  Karlsbad.  This 
family  plan  was  closely  associated  in  Flo's  mind  with  another 

1  Sir  Edward  Cook,  shocked  by  the  incorrect  expression  "  Protestant 
Church,"  has  translated  it  into  "  Protestantism." 
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private  plan.  Quite  near  to  Frankfurt  was  Kaiserswerth,  where 
the  deaconesses  were.  With  the  Mohls'  help  she  might  visit 
them.  It  was  possible  that  she  might  get  in  a  little  training.  All 
was  prepared ;  trunks  were  packed  and  passports  obtained,  and 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  starting,  when  news  came  of  riots  in 
Frankfurt.  Impossible  for  English  ladies  to  risk  travelling  on  the 
Continent.  Mrs.  Nightingale  quickly  decided  to  go  to  Malvern 
instead  ;  and  very  soon  Florence  found  herself  there,  cursing  and 
swearing  at  the  perverseness  of  fate  with  one  part  of  her  mind, 
dwelling  more  and  more  sadly  on  her  own  failings  with  another 
part  of  it,  but,  with  the  surface  of  it  at  least,  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  humours  of  the  water  cure. 

She  continued  to  watch  foreign  affeirs  with  agonized  interest, 
but  her  bewildered  jottings  of  events  abroad  got  more  and  more 
depressing  as  the  year  went  on.^  By  Christmas,  the  Austrians 
had  subdued  Lombardy  and  were  besieging  Venice.  Pius  the 
Ninth  had  fled  from  Rome  in  disguise  and  had  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  foreign  powers.  In  France,  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  had  been  elected  President  of  the  new  Republic  by  an 
enormous  majority  of  votes.  His  ascendancy  was  regarded  with 
profound  distrust  by  a  great  many  intelligent  people,  including 
the  Mohls. 

In  the  spring  of  1 849  the  Nightingales  were  again  in  London. 
Florence  was  glad  of  this  ;  in  London  she  felt  nearer  to  real  life  than 
at  Embley,  or  even  at  Lea  Hurst.    On  July  2,  1 849,  she  wrote  : 

"  Life  is  in  a  much  truer  form  in  London  than  in  the  country — in  a 
much  stronger  form  certainly.  In  an  English  country  place,  every- 
thing that  is  painful  is  so  carefully  removed  out  of  sight,  behind  those 
fine  trees  to  a  village  three  miles  off,  and  all  the  intercourse  with  your 
fellow-creatures  is  that  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  the  dependant 
and  the  dependee,  the  untruest  possible. 

"  In  London,  at  all  events  if  you  open  your  eyes,  you  cannot  help 
seeing  in  the  next  street  that  Hfe  is  not  as  it  has  been  made  to  you.  You 


1  "  Bewildered  Jottings  "  is  the  heading  of  one  set  of  notes  this  year. 
The  notebooks  contain  a  chronicle  of  events  in  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  Italy,  France  and  Germany  ;  indignant  comments  on  the  attitude  of  English 
Society  towards  these  movements ;  extracts  from  books  read ;  religious 
meditations ;  and  expressions  of  private  feelings.  The  biographer  may 
often  be  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  as  well  as  by  the  difficulty 
of  deciphering  the  notes  ;  but  every  note  has  its  individual  quality,  and  every 
one  is  coloured  by  the  emotional  intensity  of  Florence  Nightingale's  mind. 
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cannot  get  out  of  your  carriage  at  a  party  without  seeing  '  n>haf  is '  in 
the  faces  making  a  lane  on  either  side  and  without  feeling  tempted  to 
rush  back  and  say  *  Those  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.' 

"  Ought  not  one's  externals  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  an  incarnation 
of  what  life  really  is  ?  Life  is  not  a  green  pasture  and  a  still  water  as 
our  homes  make  it.  Life  is  to  some  a  forty-days'  fasting  moral  or 
physical,  in  the  wilderness  ;  to  some  it  is  a  fainting  under  the  carrying  , 
of  the  Cross ;  to  some  it  is  a  crucifixion,  to  all  a  struggle  for  safety  which 
convulses  our  Hves." 

In  London,  too,  she  found  work  to  do. 

Since  Lord  Ashley's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  Ragged 
Schools,  by  an  advertisement  in  The  Times  six  years  before,  they  , 
had  progressed  rapidly.  There  were  now  eighty-eight  in  existence 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  paid,  and  nine  hundred  and  I 
twenty-nine  voluntary  teachers.^  Florence  Nightingale  was  one 
of  the  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Her  "  little  thieves  "  were 
her  greatest  joy  in  London.  She  had  with  her  whole  volumes 
of  notes  taken  from  Madre  Santa  Colomba's  teaching,  and  these 
she  now  adapted  to  their  use.  She  found  the  spirit  of  some  of 
the  Evangelical  school  teachers  wonderfully  like  that  of  the  nuns 
in  Rome.    Of  one  schoolmaster  she  wrote : 

"  He  has  the  whole  hundred  little  thieves  like  one  soul  moved  by 
his  breath.  I  never  spent  so  delightful  an  hour  in  my  life,  not  even  in 
Saint  Peter's.  But  there  are  Michael  Angelos  of  different  kinds  in  God's 
creation  and  this  man  was  rearing  as  harmonious  and  perfect  an  invisible 
dome  toward  heaven  out  of  the  stones  and  lifeless  hearts  around  him 
as  the  great  architect  himself  in  the  greatest  wonder  of  Christian  architec- 
ture.   God  be  praised  that  these  marvels  do  not  cease." 

She  wrote  this  note  in  pencil  on  her  abstract  of  the  Madre's 
teaching  directly  she  came  home  from  the  school.  She  had 
brought  home  with  her  a  Bacchanalia  of  little  boys  and  fleas,  and 
had  sent  them  all  into  her  own  bedroom  to  hold  revels  there.  No 
one  ought  to  mind,  she  thought,  if  she  feasted  ragged  children  ! 
in  her  own  room.  She  began  to  make  notes  about  these  children,  | 
but  was  soon  called  upstairs  to  assist  at  the  feast.  I 

But  in  London  also,  she  was  constantly  struck  by  the  deadly  | 
effect  of  false  social  convention  on  human  life.  It  was  horrible  | 
to  see  an  old  woman  dying  without  a  creature  to  help  her,  and  J 
a  child  stealing  without  anyone  to  teach  him  better,  because  a 
young  lady  who  might  have  helped  was  not  able  to  go  to  them,  \ 
unless  a  liveried  servant  were  available  to  attend  her  in  her  walk.  \ 


1  See  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond's  Lord  Shaftesbury ^  p.  251  et  seq. 
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"  If  only,"  she  wrote,  "  education  could  be  conducted  without 
reference  to  what  people  think  or  do  not  think,  but  only  to  abstract 
right  and  wrong,  what  a  difference  it  would  make !  A  few  more  scrapes 
might  occur,  but  how  much  more  good  might  be  done  !  Oh,  that  one 
mother  would  consider  not  whether  it  is  proper  or  improper  for  her 
girl — e.g.  to  go  out  without  a  servant — but  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong 
in  the  absolute  sense." 

Reflections  on  social  conditions  and  notes  on  Mills'  VoUtical 
Economy  and  Maurice's  theology  shared  her  thoughts  with  detailed 
reports  of  foreign  news.  All  through  June,  Rome  was  besieged 
by  General  Oudinot  and  a  French  army,  and  defended  by  Gari- 
baldi.i  At  the  end  of  the  month  it  fell,  and  Garibaldi,  saying. 
Wherever  we  go  there  will  be  Rome,"  marched  out  at  the  head 
of  his  six  thousand  volunteers.  In  lieu  of  pay  and  provisions  he 
had  offered  them  hunger,  thirst,  forced  marches,  battle,  and  death. 

Respectable  public  opinion  in  England  was,  on  the  whole, 
opposed  to  Garibaldi.  The  Times  thought  it  fortunate  that  as 
he  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  First  Division  of  the  French  army, 
"  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country  would  be  annihilated." 

On  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  before  the  news  of  it  came, 
Florence  had  written : 

"  I  must  exhale  my  rage  and  indignation  before  I  have  lost  all  notion 
of  an  absolute  right  and  wrong.  On  all  sides  I  hear  from  moderate 
men  and  women  '  Those  abominable  Romans,  they  have  destroyed  their 
own  works  of  art.  They  have  ruined  the  ViUas  D  and  B.  Ugh  I  Goths, 
vandals,  heathens  !  ' 

"  And  I  really  believe  it  will  go  down  to  history  and  posterity  that 
the  Romans  have  bombarded  Rome.  Yes,  this  was  the  language  even  of 
the  Dorias,  who  have  arrived  at  Mivart's  running  away,  base  animals  ! 
Confound  them  !  If  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  is  not  true  in 
all  ages,  the  devil  take  the  lamb  of  all  ages.  There  are  the  French  com- 
mitting the  most  unprovoked  assault  in  all  history,  and  Europe  cries, 
*  The  Romans  think  of  defending  themselves,  they'll  destroy  their  works 
of  art.  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  defend  themselves  ?  They  can't.' 
I  should  like  to  see — Heaven  grant  we  may  ! — I  should  like  to  see  them 
fight  (when  the  improbability  of  their  being  able  to  retain  their  city 
against  France  has  become  certainty  and  all  hope  of  success  madness), 
— I  should  Hke  to  see  them  fight  the  streets  inch  by  inch,  till  the  last 
man  dies  at  his  barricade,  till  Saint  Peter  is  level  with  the  ground,  till 
the  Vatican  is  blown  into  the  air  and  my  own  Saint  Michael  has  winged 
his  way  back  to  whence  he  came ; — then  would  this  have  been  the  last 


1  See  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  Garibaldi* s  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic^  i907» 
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of  such  brutal — not  house, — but  city-breakings  ; — then  would  the  same 
principles  of  justice  and  honesty  be  applied  in  politics  as  in  private 
relations  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  Europe  do  justice  on  France 
as  a  thief  and  a  murderer,  the  Ministers  be  disgraced  and  a  similar  crime 
rendered  impossible  for  all  ages.^ 

"  Not  resist  because  of  the  injury  it  will  do  you  ?  Why,  so  is  crime 
no  longer  crime  in  politics  but  a  judicious  poHcy  ! 

"  If  I  were  in  Rome,  I  would  be  the  first  to  fire  the  Sistine,  turning 
my  head  aside,  and  Michael  Angelo  would  cry  *  Well  done,'  as  he  saw  his 
work  destroyed.  .  .  ." 

English  people,  she  felt,  considered  Italy  as  nothing  but  a 
workshop  of  Art,  and  then  despised  the  Italians  for  it. 

From  Rome  her  thoughts  turned  back  to  Ireland,  over  whose 
wrongs  and  sufferings  she  was  always  deeply  exercised — and  then 
again  to  F.  D.  Maurice.  Taught  by  him,  she  became  more  and 
more  certain  that  the  great  thing  people  had  to  do  on  earth  was 
to  make  manifest  the  divine  idea  that  lay  hidden  in  them.  She 
wrote : 

"  Oh,  if  I  might  be  utterly  emptied  of  my  self-love,  so  that  I  could 
think  honestly  and  soberly  of  myself  as  a  mere  tool  to  do  any  work  the 
Almighty  might  be  pleased  to  appoint  me.  Oh !  for  this  I  would 
willingly  sacrifice  all  hopes  of  success  of  any  kind." 

Understanding  as  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  was,  he  could 
not  enter  into  this  attitude.  His  kind  of  goodness  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge  than  to  that  of  Madre 
Santa  Colomba.  An  ideal  which  implied  the  casting  aside,  not 
only  of  success  and  enjoyment,  but  of  every  personal  relation  not 
directly  conducing  to  the  service  of  God,  had  no  place  in  his 
philosophy.  But  this  was  the  ideal  that  had  been  slowly  grow- 
ing up  in  Florence's  mind,  and  had  been  brought  to  maturity  by 
her  conversations  with  the  nun.  That  she  had  not  wholly  sur- 
rendered herself  to  it,  her  lover,  who  was  also  her  friend,  could 
not  but  perceive.  She  still  had  visions  of  personal  success  and 
of  a  world  in  which  she  would  be  a  recognized  power  for  good. 
Milnes  knew  that  he  could  help  her  to  the  attainment  of  these 
visions.  As  his  wife  she  would  be  freer  and  more  powerful  than 
she  could  be  unmarried ;  they  would  do  good  together,  and  he 
would  strengthen  her,  as  she  would  strengthen  him.  Put  in  this 
way,  the  plan  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Florence ;  it  would  be 

1  This  passage,  or  one  containing  the  same  thoughts  somewhat  differendy 
arranged,  is  quoted  in  the  abridged  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale ,  p.  31. 
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a  glorious  thing  for  two  people  to  join  themselves  together  to  do 
some  great  piece  of  work  for  God. 

But  was  this  what  her  marriage  with  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes  would,  in  fact,  mean  ?  He  was  the  most  sympathetic 
person  in  her  present  world,  but  he  belonged  to  that  world,  and 
her  marriage  with  him  would  make  her  escape  from  it  for  ever 
impossible.  He  would  expect  her  to  conform  with  its  usages. 
The  social  atmosphere  that  was  stifling  her  was  the  breath  of 
life  to  him :  if  she  married  him,  she  foresaw  that  they  would 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  not  in  silent,  strenuous 
work  for  God  and  his  people,  but  in  planning  dinner-parties. 
She  could  not  do  it.  But  when  she  told  him  so,  and  let 
him  know  that  she  meant  to  accompany  the  Bracebridges  on 
a  journey  to  Egypt,  she  felt  that  she  was  giving  up  the  dearest 
thing  in  her  life  for  the  sake  of  an  idea  which  she  had  little  chance 
of  putting  into  practice.  No  door  had  opened  by  which  she  could 
escape  from  Society  to  the  unfettered  service  of  God ;  she  was 
merely  left  comfortless  in  her  prison.  But  she  was  certain  that 
what  she  did  was  right.  If  she  could  not  escape  from  any  other 
condition  of  her  life,  she  could  at  least  escape  from  that  system 
of  Christianity  without  the  Cross  that  seemed  to  her  to  prevail 
in  her  world. 
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MRS.  and  Miss  Nightingale  were  very  much  disappointed 
at  Flo's  refusal  to  marry  Monckton  Milnes.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances they  were  glad  to  send  her  to  Egypt  with  the 
Bracebridges.  If  she  would  not  marry,  the  next  best  thing  was  for 
her  to  lead  that  life  of  refined  scholarship  and  literary  ease  which 
the  enlightened  Nineteenth  Century  had  made  possible  for  women. 

That  was  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Florence  heard  the  year 
1849  "  sigh  out  its  soul  in  the  dim,  unearthly  colonnades  of  Kar- 
nac,"  which  "  stood  and  watched  it  motionless,  silent  and  awful, 
as  they  had  done  for  thousands  of  years,  to  whom  no  doubt 
thousands  of  years  seem  but  as  a  day."^  She  felt  like  a  spirit 
revisiting  its  former  world,  and  thought  that  Egypt  should  always 
be  seen  in  solitude  and  by  night.  This  country  where  the  living 
were  so  dead  and  the  dead  so  much  alive  had  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  her  mind.  Her  natural  inclination  to  live  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  world  of  the  "  Is  and  the  Was  and  the  Ever  shall 
Be  "  was  intensified.  In  some  ways  she  felt  a  closer  kinship  with 
the  Egyptians  of  three  thousand  years  ago  than  with  the  English 
people  of  her  own  day.  In  the  temple  of  Osiris  she  felt  Christ 
very  near.  It  was  like  coming  to  a  place  where  he  had  lived. 
Yet  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  religion  of  the  Egypt- 
ians and  Christianity  as  it  had  been  understood  in  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years.  Egyptian  religion  had  not  known  remorse.  Its 
conception  of  repentance  had  been  a  change  of  will  leading  to 
gradual  self-purification  and  forward-going,  not  a  sad  turning 
back  with  many  tears.  Its  Deity  had,  she  felt,  been  less  exclusively 
moral  than  ours.  He  had  been  the  God  of  philosophy  and  science 
and  politics  as  well  as  the  God  of  ethics  and  religion,  the  God  of 
animals  as  well  as  of  men.  She  questioned  within  herself  whether 
the  conception  of  God  as  uninterested  in  anything  but  morals  had 
not  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  She  thought  it  had,  and  her  own 
conception  of  God's  nature  was  greatly  widened  by  her  six  months' 
1  Karnac  is  one  of  the  great  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes. 
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sojourn  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Henceforth  she  could  never  doubt 
that  He  was  the  God  of  the  whole  and  that  His  laws  were  revealed 
in  everything  there  was.  But  if  she  agreed  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  about  the  nature  of  God,  as  far  as  remorse  was  con- 
cerned she  stood  on  the  Christian  side  of  the  gulf.  She  could  no 
more  get  away  from  it  than  she  could  get  out  of  her  own  body. 
In  these  months,  whether  from  reaction  after  the  terrible  moral 
effort  of  parting  from  Monckton  Milnes,  or  from  the  blank  left 
by  the  loss  of  his  constant  sympathy,  or  from  the  increasing  strain, 
as  the  years  went  on,  of  living  a  life  in  which  her  active  nature 
had  no  scope,  or  from  a  mixture  from  all  these  causes,  she  suffered 
great  pain — pain  for  which  she  constantly  reproached  herself. 
She  felt  more  and  more  lacking  in  the  purity  of  motive  that  was 
necessary  if  she  was  to  be  fit  for  her  task  when  it  came.  Never- 
theless, she  was  very  conscious  of  God  speaking  to  her  both 
directly  and  in  the  voice  of  her  Madre.^ 

Life  on  a  Nile  sailing-boat  gave  plenty  of  opportunity  both 
for  profitable  thought  and  for  the  dreaming  from  which  Florence 
was  always  trying  to  escape.  She  prayed  and  she  meditated  and 
she  spent  long  hours  in  the  shadow  of  the  temples,  trying  to  take 
in  all  that  they  had  to  teach.  She  visited  every  sight  and  every 
village,  ascertained  the  present  wretched  condition  of  the  Arabs 
and  raged  over  it ;  studied  Hebrew  in  order  that  she  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original ;  pored  over  the 
works  of  Buns  en  and  Lepsius  and  made  out  dynasties  of  the 
Egyptian  kings. ^  She  also  attended  on  Mr.  Bracebridge  and 
several  of  their  boat's  crew  when  they  were  ill  or  hurt  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  the  voyage  was  not  all  made  up  of  intense  intellectual 
and  moral  effort.  There  were  many  calmly  happy  times,  walks  in 
the  golden  Egyptian  moonlight,  or  in  the  jewelled  glow  of  the 
sunset ;  long,  peaceful  hours  spent  in  reconstructing  the  lives  of 
bygone  kings,  visits  from  travelling  acquaintances,  and  the  joy  of 
getting  rid  of  them  and  being  alone  with  the  Bracebridges  again. 
And  there  were  also  amusing  episodes  such  as  the  arrival  on  board 
of  the  cat  who  was  "  really  a  God,"  and  the  sight  of  the  maid 
Trout  sitting  crocheting  the  pattern  of  a  polka  with  her  back 
firmly  turned  to  the  hieroglyphs  she  had  been  taken  to  see. 

1  Madre  Santa  Colomba. 

2  She  had  visited  the  Bunsens  just  before  leaving  England,  in  order  to 
get  M.  de  Bunsen's  advice  about  the  study  of  Egyptology.  He  and  his 
fellow-countryman,  Karl  Lepsius  (1775-185  3),  were  the  recognized  authorities. 
Florence  carried  many  heavy  volumes  away  with  her. 
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All  these  adventures  and  occupations  Florence  recorded  in  her 
long  letters  to  the  "  Dear  People  "  at  home ;  for  them  she  de- 
scribed the  landscape  and  the  treasures  of  the  tombs. ^  She  sent 
them  her  thoughts  about  ancient  Egypt  and  her  strong,  unhappy 
feelings  about  modern  Egypt  and  its  misery ;  but  her  inward  life 
was  only  recorded  in  the  brief  entries  of  her  diary : 

Jan.  i(>th.  "  At  sunrise  before  the  Colossi.  Osirides  lighted  up. 
"  Made  a  vow  in  the  sacred  place. 

Jan.  zind.    "  Sat  long  in  the  cold  moonlight  watching  our  approach 
to  Philae  and  preparing  myself  for  it. 
"  Moonlight  walk  on  the  island. 

"  Sitting  on  Philae  by  the  temple  of  Isis,with  the  roar  of  the  cataract,! 
thought  I  should  see  Him.  His  shadow  in  the  moonlight  in  the  Propylaeum. 

Jan.  idth.  "  Yesterday  I  spoilt  it  all  with  dreaming.  Disappointed 
with  myself  and  the  effect  of  Egypt  on  me.    Rome  was  better. 

zfth.  Took  my  crucifix  up  before  breakfast  to  lay  it  in  the  sacred 
dust  of  the  chamber  of  Osiris. 

Zfth  to  z^th.  "  Farewell  moonlight  walk.  All  night  with  my  head 
out  of  the  window  learning  every  line  of  the  temples  under  the  palms 
by  heart.    Sailed  before  sunrise. 

Eeh.  zznd.    "  Luxor  before  breakfast. 

"  Long  morning  by  myself  at  old  Kourna.  Sat  on  the  steps  of  the 
portico,  moving  with  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  looking  at  the  (to  me) 
priceless  view.    God  spoke  to  me  again. 

"  God  called  me  with  my  Madre's  words. 

March  isf.  "  Oh  !  my  Madre,  my  Madre,  this  was  the  time  I  made 
the  retreat  with  you,  which  you  said  was  more  for  me  than  for  the  children. 
Two  years  ago ! 

^rd.  "Sunday,  was  in  my  own  cabin  to  'meditate'  on  my  Madre's  words. 

-jth.  "  God  called  me  in  the  morning,  and  asked  me  would  I  do 
good  for  Him  alone  without  the  reputation  ? 

March  %th.  "  Thought  much  upon  this  question,  my  Madre  said 
to  me,  *  Can  you  hesitate  between  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  and  your  little 


1  These  letters  were  afterwards  printed  for  private  circulation. 
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reputation  ? '  as  I  sat  looking  out  on  the  sunset  upon  the  river,  in  my 
cabin  after  dinner. 

()th,  "  During  half  an  hour  I  had  in  my  cabin  by  myself  .  .  .  settled 
the  question  with  God. 

loth.  "  Every  day  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  by  myself, 
after  dinner  and  after  breakfast,  in  my  own  cabin,  read  some  of  my 
Madre's  words.  *  Can  you  give  up  the  reputation  of  suffering  much  and  saying 
little  ? '  they  cried  to  me. 

izth.  "  Very  sleepy.  .  .  .  Stood  at  the  door  of  the  boat  looking 
out  upon  the  stars  and  the  tall  mast  in  the  still  night  against  the  sky  (we 
were  at  anchor — they  were  all  asleep  and  I  could  not  go  to  bed)  and 
tried  to  think  only  of  God's  will,  and  that  everything  is  desirable  and 
undesirable  only  as  He  is  in  it  or  not  in  it — only  as  it  brings  us  nearer 
or  farther  from  Him." 

These  notes  about  God  and  her  soul  were  interspersed  with 
others  about  three  little  chameleons  which  were  brought  to  her 
as  pets,  and  whose  welfare  caused  her  much  anxiety ;  she  spent 
a  whole  morning  while  the  Bracebridges  were  visiting  a  temple, 
taking  her  chameleons  ashore  and  establishing  them  on  a  bit  of 
their  native  soil  where  they  could  live  in  peace  and  freedom,  and 
afterwards  recorded  how  much  she  missed  their  company.  This 
was  characteristic,  but  still  more  so  was  the  prayer  that  rose  from 
Flo's  heart  when  she  visited  the  ruined  church  where  Padre  Ryllo, 
once  the  priest  of  Santa  Trinita  dei  Monti,  had  said  his  last  Mass 
on  his  way  to  martyrdom  in  Abyssinia  :  "  Not  Requiescat  in  pace  ; 
but  let  him  work  on  in  glorious  toil.  Success,  not  rest,  be  with  him." 

The  hopes  of  her  mother  and  sister  were  vain.  No  visiting 
of  tombs  would  make  her  think  less  about  life,  present  and  eternal, 
nor  waver  in  her  belief  that  it  consisted  in  activity.  She  was  a 
scholar,  but  she  could  never  be  academic  :  she  studied  the  philo- 
sophy of  ancient  Egypt  to  find  new  light  on  everlasting  truth, 
and  its  customs  to  compare  them  with  those  of  her  world.  She 
noted  that  women  "  had  their  offices  and  vocations  in  the  Church 
— as  in  every  Church  except  ours, — the  wives  of  the  priests,  the 
daughters  of  the  kings  were  so  employed.  In  the  very  tombs  of 
the  queens,  you  read  some  title  of  the  kind."^ 

On  her  travels  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  coming  into  contact 
with  that  part  of  the  Christian  Church  which  did  provide  work 
for  women  and  recognize  their  religious  vocations.    Her  passion 
1  Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  248. 
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for  Roman  Catholic  nuns  was  beginning  to  cause  grave  anxiety 
to  her  family.  Journeying  from  Paris  to  Auxerre,  on  the  way  to 
Egypt,  she  had  made  friends  with  two  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  had  given  her  an  introduction  to  their  Community's 
house  in  Alexandria.  She  had  spent  much  time  there  in  Novem- 
ber, and  on  her  return  to  Alexandria  in  April,  she  was  soon  "  as 
familiar  "  among  the  Sisters  "  as  a  tame  cat."  She  was  impressed 
with  their  system  of  education. 

"  I  never  saw  so  charming  a  woman  as  the  schoolmistress  nun,  and 
when  I  observed  her  careful  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  every  child 
(three  hundred),  and  thought  of  the  patent  improved-man-making 
principle  at  home — the  machine  warranted  to  turn  out  children  whole- 
sale, like  pins  with  patent  heads — I  did  not  wonder  at  the  small  success 
of  our  education.  Except  in  the  Ragged  Schools  in  Edinburgh  and  one 
in  Westminster,  I  have  never  seen  anything  as  perfect  as  this." 

On  the  day  on  which  she  and  the  Bracebridges  were  to  leave 
Egypt,  Florence  was  at  the  Convent  buildings  by  seven  o'clock. 
She  had  walked  straight  into  the  dispensary,  found  one  of  the 
nuns,  and  sat  down  for  a  chat  among  the  bottles,  when  the  Rever- 
end Mother  of  the  Good  Shepherd  from  Cairo  came  in.  Florence 
had  made  friends  with  this  Reverend  Mother  on  the  boat  from 
Cairo,  and  found  her,  after  long  years  of  toil  and  struggle  and; 
bitter  disappointment,  "  as  serene  and  simple  and  cheerful  as  if 
she  were  a  child  gathering  daisies  instead  of  a  prophet  gathering 
souls."  They  were  all  very  merry  together  when  a  message  came^ 
that  some  English  sisters  were  in  the  parlour,  and  would  Made-; 
moiselle  go  in,  as  no  one  could  understand  what  they  said?  In 
the  parlour  was  the  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Australia,! 
who  had  been  founding  an  establishment  there,  with  one  of  the 
Sisters  and  a  little  "  Bush "  child.  She  had  undertaken  the 
immense  journey  home  in  order  to  get  more  help  from  her  Mother 
House,  and  was  only  passing  through  Alexandria.  Florence  was 
deeply  interested  in  seeing  the  three  Mothers  of  the  different 
Orders  fraternizing,  and  was  able  to  help  in  the  language  difficulty, 
which  was  the  only  barrier  between  them.  They  compared  notes 
about  their  work,  which  in  all  three  cases  was  of  a  heroic  kind. 
The  little  Bush  child,  who  had  been  bought  for  a  shilling  from  her 
tribe  who  meant  to  eat  her,  was  introduced  to  the  little  Arabs,  who 
greeted  her  with  cries  of  "  Here  is  a  sister  !  "  The  Arabs  in  the 
dispensary,  admiring  the  tall,  beautiful  Australian  nun  in  her  long 
black  robes,  asked  if  she  were  the  head  physician. 

Florence  could  hardly  bear  to  tear  herself  away ;  but  an  inter- 
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view  had  been  arranged  for  her  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge  with  the  ! 
wife  of  Said  Pasha,  the  heir-presumptive  of  Egypt.    The  EngUsh  ; 
ladies  passed  through  doors  and  curtains,  gardens  and  marble  ! 
halls,  and,  escorted  by  troops  of  beautiful  Circassians,  reached  the  ] 
room  where  Engeli  Hanum  sat  in  state.    As  she  rose  to  receive  ■ 
them  and  gazed  at  them  with  her  beautiful,  melancholy  eyes,  she 
seemed  to  them  the  loveliest  woman  they  had  ever  seen.  Flo 
felt  that  she  herself  could  have  died  a  martyr  to  give  this  beautiful,  .; 
unhappy  creature  one  hour  of  such  feelings  as  those  Sisters  had.  \ 
In  a  little  while  she  was  afraid  that  her  kind  wish  was  going  to  be  J 
granted ;  she  was  sure  that  if  she  stayed  a  little  longer  in  that  1 
awful  place  she  mu/d  die.^    The  magnificent  palace  was  like  a  : 
circle  of  hell !    "  No  one  thing  was  lying  about  to  be  done  or  1 
looked  at."    There  was  no  furniture  in  the  immense  marble  hall,  ■ 
but  a  divan  embroidered  with  the  moon  and  star.    Coffee  came  in 
and  pipes  covered  with  diamonds.    The  beautiful  Circassians  i 
stood  in  a  semicircle  or  knelt  round  them.    The  very  windows  ^ 
into  the  garden  were  wood- worked  so  that  you  could  not  see  out ;  I 
the  cold  and  melancholy  of  the  place  made  Florence  feel  inclined  \ 
to  cry.    She  felt  that  though  she  could  have  died  for  the  lovely  ] 
creature  before  her,  she  could  nof  have  lived  with  her.    The  Prin-  ; 
cess's  little  adopted  daughter  was  brought  in,  a  sweet  little  child  i 
in  a  yellow  satin  dress,  with  a  turban  and  a  little  train.    Flo  felt  j 
she  would  rather  be  the  little  "  Bush  "  she  had  seen  an  hour  I 
earlier,  for  that  child  would  at  least  have  a  chance  in  life.    As  i 
they  hurried  away  to  catch  their  boat,  she  almost  wished  she  could  \ 
be  less  interested  in  Engeli  Hanum.    That  was  a  wrong  kind  of  ; 
:  wish,  she  thought ;  but  she  decided  that  in  the  hospital  of  the  \ 
'  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Pasha's  harem  she  had  seen  embodied  her  ; 
ideas  of  Heaven  and  of  Hell.  : 

\ 

The  travellers'  next  stay  was  to  be  in  Athens,  but  before  they  i 
;  could  get  there,  they  were  carried  westward  to  the  Adriatic.    It  ] 

was  misery  to  Florence  to  see  the  Italian  provinces  which  the  j 
:  Austrians  had  crushed,  and  especially  to  think  of  Venice.    But  - 

she  was  conscious,  as  she  had  been  several  times  before,  that  she  j 
.  felt  differently  about  politics  from  most  of  the  people  of  her  coun-  \ 
'  try  and  class.    They  seemed  to  apply  no  standards  of  right  and  I 

wrong  to  them  ;  or  at  any  rate  not  the  standards  of  private  life.  | 

She  was  inclined  to  think  that  English  people  never  really  took  J 
'  politics  seriously. 

^Letters  from  Egypt,  pp.  317-32.  \ 
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They  arrived  at  Athens  in  the  midst  of  the  Don  Pacifico  crisis. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  called  up  an  imposing  spectacle  of  naval 
power  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  certain  Maltese  Jew  who  was  a 
British  citizen.  Florence  was  inclined  to  approve  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  he  was  acting  on  a  principle  and  he  was  still  regarded  in 
these  parts  as  the  indomitable  foe  of  oppressors.  She  was  far 
from  approving,  however,  of  all  that  representatives  of  Britain 
had  done  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  nothing  made  her 
heart  burn  within  her  so  much  as  hearing  of  injustice  carried  out 
in  the  name  of  her  own  country.^  She  wrote  home  freely  about 
these  things,  because  she  knew  her  mother  and  Parthe  got  tired 
of  hearing  the  philosophical  theories  inspired  by  a  comparison  of 
Egypt  and  Greece. 

When  she  first  arrived  in  Athens,  in  pouring  wet  weather,  she 
had  had  a  terrible  fear  that  she  was  going  to  be  disappointed  and 
so  disappoint  2*.  But  this  had  vanished  on  the  day  they  went 
to  the  Theseum. 

The  hill  was  not,  after  all,  so  low  as  she  had  at  first  thought 
it  when  she  saw  it  in  the  distance  behind  modern  buildings. 
They  could  smell  the  chamomile  that  grew  on  it — a  fragrance 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world — a  mile  off  after  the  rain.  The 
beauty  of  the  Doric  columns  enchanted  her,  but  she  cared 
more  for  the  idea  of  the  thing,  the  fact  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
a  hero — and  the  Greeks'  conception  of  heroism.  Their  religion 
had  been  a  deification  of  the  faculties  of  man  as  the  Egyptian 
religion  was  the  worship  of  the  attributes  of  God.  The  Egyptian 
method  appealed  to  her  more  personally,  but  she  saw  that  they 
arrived  at  the  same  point,  the  worship  of  perfect  goodness  might 
be  attained  either  way.  And  the  Greeks  as  much  as  the  Egyptians 
had  produced  all  their  great  works  in  the  service  of  religion. 
They  were  free  from  that  "  curse  of  artistry  " — that  delight  in  the 
performance  for  its  own  sake,  and  apart  from  ultimate  good, 
which  she  had  come  to  think  of  as  almost  the  greatest  danger  in . 
human  life.  The  Greeks  had  not,  like  modern  Europeans,  drawn 
distinctions  between  what  was  done  for  their  own  pleasure,  what 
was  done  for  the  State,  and  what  was  done  for  God.  Everything 
had  been  for  the  "  respublica  "  and  the  gods  who  inspired  it  and 
were  part  of  it.    She  had  always  admired  ^Eschylus  more  than 

1  The  story  of  her  relations  with  Sir  Henry  Ward,  Governor  of  Corfu, 
who  had  put  down  a  rising  in  Cephalonia  with  (she  considered)  gross  cruelty, 
is  recorded  in  her  letters  and  is  extremely  characteristic.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  too  long  to  reproduce  here. 
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Shakespeare — more  than  anyone  except  Isaiah  whom  he  so  much 
resembled.  He  was  the  great  foreshadower  of  Christ — a  prophet, 
wliile  Shakespeare  was  only  an  artist,  though  the  first  of  all.  But 
this  was  because  iEschylus  was  a  Greek  and  therefore  his  art  was 
of  necessity  a  consecrated  thing — his  genius  dedicated  to  God. 

Florence  could  never  think  of  the  individualism  of  modern  life 
and  the  way  in  which  private  ends  were  divorced  from  the  public 
good,  without  also  thinking  of  the  position  of  women  in  it.  They, 
even  more  than  men,  were  encouraged,  indeed  almost  forced,  to 
think  only  of  personal  things.  Among  Shakespeare's  women 
she  could  only  remember  two,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  and  perhaps 
Isabella,  who  lived  for  anything  but  personal  hopes  and  fears. 
The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  seemed  to  her  the  ideal  heroine.  In 
the  museum,  among  graceful  Apollos  and  fat  legs  like  real  flesh, 
she  found  three  statues  of  women,  one  without  a  nose  and  the 
other  two  hardly  more  than  roughly  hewn  blocks  of  marble, 
which  gave  her  emotion  that  the  finished  works  of  art  could  not 
inspire.  One  of  them,  in  form  of  face,  not  in  expression,  reminded 
her  of  Mrs.  Herbert.  They  suggested  the  perfection  of  female 
loveliness  ;  but  it  was  not  that  that  she  chiefly  cared  about ;  it 
was  the  expression.  Their  strength  was  "  not  the  strength  of 
passion  which  made  the  enduring  heroines  of  Missolonghi, — not 
the  strength  of  the  woman  who  cried  '  To  heaven,  to  heaven,  my 
love,  and  leave  me  to  the  storm.'  "  It  was  the  deep,  meditative 
calm,  the  philosophical,  contemplative  strength  of  which  we  are 
so  entirely  without  example  in  modern  woman's  history,  that  she 
could  only  think  of  Aspasia  in  connection  with  it.  But  these 
statues  mre  women ;  and  Philosophy,  after  all,  had  always  been 
thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  female  sex ! 

When,  at  last,  she  went  to  the  Parthenon  by  moonlight  all 
her  expectations  of  Greece  were  realized.  She  felt  it  was  impos- 
sible that  earth  or  heaven  could  produce  anything  more  beautiful. 
Yet  there  was  something  wanting,  there  was  no  mysticism  in  any- 
thing the  Greeks  did.  The  Doric  temples  were  faultless  and 
perfect  like  a  proposition  in  Euclid ;  Greek  art  was  not  like  the 
poetry  of  ^schylus,  it  was  like  Plato,  transparent,  logical,  severe. 
She  compared  the  Acropolis  with  Philae : 
"  One,  an  island  in  the  deep,  still-flowing  river,  so  like  their  ^  silent, 
dark,  profound  philosophy — with  the  roar,  however,  of  the  Eternal 
Cataracts  in  the  distance — like  the  perpetual  voice  of  ever-present 
eternity  ;  the  other,  an  island  in  the  air,  the  pure,  warm,  light-blue  ether 

^  The  Egyptians. 
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of  Greece,  radiant  even  in  the  night,  without  a  cloud,  so  like  their  trans- 
parent perception  of  philosophy,  which  was  never  more  than  a  perception." 

There  was  no  comparison  in  beauty,  the  temples  of  Philae  were 
"  almost  ugly,"  while  there  was  "  not  a  stone  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis  which  did  not  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  place  for 
perfect  beauty." 

Both  these  sacred  islands  were  entered  by  a  sacred  portal. 
In  both  the  principal  place  was  taken  by  a  goddess,  but  how 
different  was  the  mourning  widow  Isis — Nature  mourning  the 
absence  of  her  God — the  Church  mourning  her  husband — from 
the  pure  Virgin  triumphant  in  wisdom,  triumphant  in  war  when 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  State  committed  to  her  charge. 

"  Oh,  Virgin,  daughter  of  Ethics,  how  high — how  immeasur- 
ably high  I  was  going  to  say — but  all  is  measurable  harmony 
wisely  planned." 

She  remembered  how  she  had  once  seen  St.  Peter's  by  moon- 
light ;  there  imperfection  was  everywhere,  but  also  striving — 
the  endeavour  for  an  unseen  perfection,  something  beyond  the 
compass  of  its  own  thought.    The  little  victory  which  was  stand-  T 
ing  on  the  western  promontory — the  victory  which  the  statue  of  , 
Athena  had  once  carried  in  her  hand,  made  her  think  of  another 
conception  of  victory.    "  I  have  overcome  the  world  "  was  dear  , 
to  the  Athenians  as  it  was  to  the  Christians,  but  how  different  was 
their  conception  of  victory !    Her  thoughts  suddenly  turned  to 
her  dear  Cowper.    His  words  :  "  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that 
path  alone,  leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown  "  suddenly 
came  into  her  head.^    And  even  as  she  looked  at  the  Parthenon 
sitting  alone  with  the  stars,  and  reflected  that  God  did  not  keep 
all  his  inspiration  for  the  Jews,  she  felt  that  her  own  spiritual 
kinship  was  elsewhere. 

At  this  time  her  whole  mind,  conscious  and  unconscious,  was 
so  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  find  out  what  was  required  from  her 
and  to  fit  herself  to  do  it,  that  her  intense  thoughts  sometimes 
took  the  form  of  visions  coloured  by  the  scenes  about  her.  Once, 
standing  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopyl^  and  looking  at  a  rainbow 
spanning  the  heavens,  "  like  finite  human  life  between  two  eter- 
nities," she  seemed  to  see  in  it  spirits  that  might  answer  her  agon- 
ized question.  The  spirits  of  childhood — amethyst,  sapphire, 
turquoise,  as  they  got  further  from  the  heaven  whence  they  came, 
said  that  life  was  not  meant  only  for  enjoyment ;  the  emerald  spirit 

1  The  words  are  from  the  Epistle  to  a  Protestant  Lady.  Florence  was  ' 
devoted  to  Cowper,  and  was  reading  a  Life  of  him  while  she  was  in  Athens. 
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of  youth  said  that  it  was  not  a  book  out  of  which  the  intellect 
could  take  in  knowledge  and  be  satisfied ;  golden  manhood  said 
neither  was  it  a  school,  "  for  thee  to  be  intent  on  working  up 
all  the  materials  into  thine  own  improvement.  Thinkest  thou 
'  His  Kingdom  come  '  means  '  tby  salvation  '  ?  "  Old  age,  already 
glowing  with  the  colour  of  the  burning  seraphim,  love  made 
perfect  in  disinterestedness,  assured  her  that  life  was  something 
more  than  a  valley  of  tears.  At  last,  all  the  colours  seemed  to 
unite  into  one  white  ray  of  truth  and  to  say  in  a  voice  like  the 
wind,  '  Life  is  a  battle — a  struggle  against  the  principle  of  evil 
both  in  thine  own  soul  and  in  the  world — Christ  is  our  Leonidas, 
this  world  is  our  Thermopylae.' " 

The  words  seemed  actually  to  sound  in  her  ears.  She  realized, 
with  an  intensity  that  made  it  seem  to  come  through  the  senses, 
that  she  was  being  told  never  to  abandon  the  struggle  against  evil, 
to  carry  it  on  inside  herself  and  in  the  world,  through  all  the  stages 
of  this  life  and  if  necessary  through  many  stages  of  existence,  till 
Gqd's  Kingdom  was  won. 

The  rainbow  had  faded  and  the  sun  was  sinking ;  she  knelt 
on  the  turf  with  her  face  towards  it  and  said  :  "  Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord.  Give  me  to-morrow  my  work  to  do.  Yet 
I  not  my  work  but  Thine." 

Another  time  she  seemed  to  herself  to  receive  an  answer  to  her 
enquiry  of  all  the  nations  and  ages  whether  any  had  seen  the  Lord 
and  could  tell  her  how  to  seek  him.  One  who  took  the  form 
of  Semele  said  she  had  sought  the  divine  essence  through  the 
material  by  perception,  and  had  called  on  God  to  manifest  Himself 
i  in  beauty.  He  had  done  so,  but  mortal  eyes  and  mortal  heart 
could  not  bear  the  flame  and  she  was  consumed.  Then  Moses 
said  he  had  prayed  to  God  to  show  him  his  glory,  as  a  pillar  of 
fire  going  before  the  people,  and  leaving  a  trail  of  light  on  the 
troubled  conscience  of  humanity.  And  God  said  that  as  he  had 
asked  this  not  for  himself  but  for  others,  he  should  not  have  his 
prayer — lest  God's  glory  should  consume  him  :  it  should  be  hid 
from  him  till  he  could  bear  it ;  but  all  God's  goodness  should  pass 
before  him  till  he  knew  that  the  end  of  the  Lord  was  love.  Then 
Newton,  typifying  the  lover  of  wisdom,  had  asked  to  be  with  God 
in  his  thoughts  ;  and  his  prayer  had  been  granted,  but  he  had 
been  stricken  with  dumbness  so  that  he  could  not  declare  what 
he  had  seen. 

But  at  last  a  pure  Virgin,  who  neither  thought  herself  worthy 
to  see  God,  nor  feared  to  see  Him,  if  by  doing  so  and  perishing 
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she  could  help  mankind,  had  conceived  and  borne  the  Lord.  A  | 
Virgin  heart  stronger  than  beauty  or  love  or  wisdom.  ' 

Florence  did  not  write  about  these  visions  to  the  family  ;  nor 
did  she  tell  them  of  the  terrible  inward  struggle  that  was  still 
going  on,  which  made  her  thank  God  that  on  this  Sunday  she  was 
away  from  the  scene  of  temptation  in  which  on  the  three  preceding  j 
Whitsuntides  she  had  struggled  and  been  overcome.    (Whitsun-  | 
tide  had  always  been  the  season  of  the  Nightingales'  most 
successful  house  parties  at  Embley,  and  Monckton  Milnes  had 
constantly  taken  part  in  them.)    But  she  wrote  quite  enough  about  ; 
her  thoughts  to  make  Par  the  reproach  her  with  sending  home 
nothing  but  "  fancies  "  instead  of  realities.    So  she  made  efforts  ^ 
to  write  about  politics  and  the  people  she  saw.    Her  political  1 
disquisitions,  though  tinged  with  the  republicanism  which  seemed  ^ 
a  little  out  of  place  in  the  letters  of  an  English  lady,  were  full  of  j 
knowledge  and  humour,  and  showed  that  she  had  been  quite  at  \ 
the  centre  of  things,  and  had  received  attention  from  many  impor-  i 
tant  personages — so  they  were  welcome  at  Embley.    Her  de-  * 
scriptions  of  character  would  perhaps  have  been  more  interesting  | 
to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Nightingale  if  they  had  related  to  people  moving  k 
in  high  political  circles  rather  than  to  missionaries.    A  week  after  :| 
the  Bracebridges  and  Florence  had  arrived  in  Athens,  they  had  \\ 
accepted  the  invitation  of  some  American  missionaries,  Mr.  and  | 
Mrs.  Hill,  to  go  and  stay  in  their  house,  and  Flo  was  now  terribly  t| 
taken  up  with  the  queer  people  she  met  there.    It  was,  however,  j 
a  relief  to  Parthe  that  the  Hills  were  Protestants,  and  that  the  queer  \ 
people  were  at  any  rate  not  nuns.    Parthe  pressed  Florence  to  |i 
admit  that  it  was  better  to  be  Protestant,  and  she  replied :  || 

"  I  never  saw  before  any  in  the  Protestant  Church  who  had  the  real  i 
missionary  in  them,  or  if  they  were  self-devoted  it  was  to  some  fid-fad  || 
or  other  that  they  called  '  Scriptural  principles  '  or  *  the  Church '  or 
'  the  Truth,'  or  some  such  nonsense,  but  of  God  and  their  fellow-creatures  | 
was  not  at  all  the  question ;  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  among  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  there,  I  saw  real  martyrs  for  their  fellow-creatures'  sake —  I 
women  waiting  for  death  in  order  to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  ; 
Arabs — without  any  of  the  pomp.    I  hate  martyrs  for  opinions'  sake : 
at  least,  I  respect  them  but  I  do  not  love  them.  .  .  .    Now,  here  in  this 
house  is  the  true  missionary  spirit.  ...    Of  course,  I  perceive  that  ' 
this  is  a  higher  life  than  that  where  the  same  spirit  is  put  under  the  safe- 
guard of  total  obedience,  chastity  and  poverty.    Only  that  is  more 
suitable  for  infants — and  the  majority  of  us  are  infants.  .  .  .    There  is  , 
not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  years  who  would  have  the  courage  and 
discretion  to  lead  the  life  these  people  are  doing,  and  therefore  some-  j 
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thing  safer  and  lower  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  thousands  of  useless 
and  miserable  Uves  I  see  in  England." 

She  thought  that  perhaps  the  missionary  spirit,  driven  out  by- 
English  individualism,  had  sought  refuge  in  two  very  opposite 
bodies,  Roman  Catholics  and  Americans. 

She  wrote  of  Mrs.  Hill : 

"  She  is  the  ideal  of  women.  I  see  in  her  the  highest  life  which  I 
believe  can  be  had — on  earth  I  will  not  say,  for  I  believe  she  does  God's 
will  as  it  is  in  heaven — and  therefore  I  suppose  her,  when  I  see  her 
washing  up  the  tea-things  or  giving  her  Bible  lessons  in  the  school,  or 
teaching  the  merits  of  honour,  to  be  already  in  heaven.  And  she  is  so 
like  a  child  .  .  .  their  own  words  when  giving  a  copy  of  Archbishop 
Plato's  Catechism  were  *  that  she  might  reverence  the  more  the  doctrines 
of  her  own  Church  in  which  we  most  earnestly  desired  her  to  remain.' 
That  is  what  I  call  a  missionary ;  the  rest  are  only  theologians. 

"...  She  is  indescribable,  her  God-like  life  who  can  tell  ?  From 
heaven  she  comes,  in  heaven  she  lives,  in  heaven  she  has  her  perfect  rest 
bere." 

Flo  sometimes  felt  that  she  reminded  her  of  dear  Grandmamma 
Shore,  or  rather  she  was  like  what  Grandmamma  would  be  in 
heaven. 

It  was  easier  to  describe  Elizabeth  Kontaxaki,  Mrs.  Hill's 
protegee  and  assistant,  and  by  this  time  Flo's  friend,  with  whom 
she  had  had  much  talk.  She  listened  enthralled  while  Elizabeth 
described  her  strange,  dreadful  childhood,  following  a  party  of 
fugitives  in  the  mountains  from  the  time  she  could  walk ;  too 
proud  to  be  carried,  too  proud  to  complain,  doing  all  she  could 
to  protect  her  beautiful  young  mother  who  was  herself  almost  a 
child  and  seemed  the  destined  prey  of  a  Turkish  harem.  Among 
all  the  horrors  Elizabeth  had  seen — and  she  had  been  seeing  horrors 
since  she  could  see  at  all — two  had  impressed  themselves  most 
deeply  on  her  memory  and  imagination :  one  was  a  horribly 
swollen  and  disfigured  corpse  that  she  and  her  brother  had  come 
on  when  they  were  both  babies  playing  in  a  mountain  gorge  ;  the 
other  was  a  living  new-born  child  eaten  by  a  hog  on  the  heap  of 
refuse  on  which  it  had  been  thrown.  To  escape  such  sights,  she 
had  applied  for  the  post  under  Mrs.  Hill.  It  was  a  shock  to  that 
lady  when  she  found  that  her  new  teacher  was  a  scraggy,  ugly, 
half-starved  little  girl  of  eleven,  who  sat  perched  on  a  stool  whence 
her  little  shrivelled  legs  could  not  reach  the  ground.  Elizabeth 
could  speak  no  English,  but  she  felt  she  knew  something  of 
Religion.  She  had  learnt  about  it  from  her  uncle,  a  Monk  of 
Mount  Athos  who  had  joined  the  fugitives  in  the  mountains  for  a 
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time.    The  whole  party  had  felt  that  they  gained  in  some  in-  , 
describable  way  by  the  prayers  of  the  little  girl.    Afterwards,  when 
she  got  to  the  Hills  and  learnt  the  Protestant  Faith,  Elizabeth  was 
shocked  to  think  how  like  a  Pharisee  she  had  been  repeating  the 
Lord's  prayer  many  times  a  day  and  scratching  her  infant  forehead 
on  the  thorns,  as  she  prostrated  herself  by  the  mountain  way ; 
but  Mrs.  Hill  probably  felt  that  she  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
her,  for  she  gave  her  work  at  once,  and  soon  the  puny  child  was 
managing  the  whole  school  and  teaching  elderly  women  what  to  ' 
do  and  think  and  say.    Now  she  was  grown  up — as  far  as  she  ; 
could  grow — and  seemed  a  hundred  years  old.    Florence,  while  • 
admitting  to  herself  that  her  new  friend  had  the  vices,  as  well  as 
the  virtues,  that  might  be  expected  from  her  strange  upbringing,  , 
that  she  was  hard  and  somewhat  cunning,  ungenial  and  even  i 
uncanny,  felt  that  it  was  worth  anything  to  have  accomplished 
so  much  before  she  was  even  a  woman.    Looking  into  her  strange 
little  yellow  wizened  face,  and  hearing  her  declaim  abuse  against  ^ 
English  people  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  "  Pope,"  like  the  most 
zealous  follower  of  Bunyan,  and,  in  fact,  rage  against  everybody  j 
except  the  poor  among  her  own  people  ;  seeing  her  ill  and  hideous  ij 
and  penniless,  and  not  even  quite  good,  but  with  all  this  behind  | 
her — Miss  Nightingale  of  Embley  envied  her  with  her  whole  heart.  :  \ 
In  writing  home  she  also  described  her  expeditions  with  Mr.  j 
Hill.    There  was  one  day  when  they  were  wandering  up  a  lane  \i 
near  the  birthplace  of  Aristides  the  Just,  and  saw  a  little  girl  with  H 
the  long  plaits  and  white  Albanian  coat  of  the  peasantry,  holding  :| 
a  red  earthenware  plate  for  an  old  mangy  donkey  to  drink  from, 
Flo  felt  that  the  spirit  of  Aristides  rested  on  the  little  girl  to  make  !l 
up  to  the  donkey  for  all  the  injustice  he  had  suffered.    Later  in  the  | 
same  afternoon,  Florence  was  thrown  into  an  agony  by  seeing  one  If 
of  the  great,  fierce,  black  Attic  shepherd  dogs,  who  had  been  ! 
known  to  pull  riders  from  their  horses'  backs,  pursuing  a  fawn  | 
that  had  just  cantered  across  their  path.    To  her  amazement  and 
the  dog's,  the  fawn  turned  and  stood  at  bay  and,  as  the  dog  began  ' 
to  retreat,  pursued  its  way,  and  finally  made  good  its  escape  up 
the  hillside. 

She  had  the  satisfaction,  soon  after  this,  of  saving  another  ; 
creature  from  its  natural  enemies.    On  the  Acropolis  one  day, 
she  found  a  crowd  of  boys  tormenting  a  little  owl  which  had  fallen 
out  of  its  nest  in  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.    She  flew  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  redeemed  Athena  soon  became  an  important  | 
member  of  the  Bracebridges'  party. 
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Before  they  left  Athens,  Flo  and  27.  rode  up  Pentelicus,  its 
slopes  all  dressed  in  daphne,  maritime  pine,  dwarf  holly,  poppies 
and  groves  of  lilac  and  white  cistus,  and  looked  out  into  the  Way 
of  Marathon  through  the  drifting  mist — two  noble  eagles  soaring 
overhead. 

They  stood  by  the  grave  of  Themistocles — under  clouds  broken 
now  and  then  by  a  crimson  rift,  which  showed  the  sea  as  dark  and 
unquiet  as  Themistocles'  spirit  after  his  exile.  Flo  felt  some 
sympathy  with  that  great,  weak  spirit  which  had  laboured  for  the 
love  of  glory  and  for  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
sacrificed  all  for  that — and  failed.  "  Did  his  spirit  sit  beside  the 
tomb  now  and  wonder  how  he  could  have  cared  so  much  ?  " 

She  wrote  thus  of  one  of  their  last  mornings  in  Athens  : 
"  Yesterday  morning  U.  and  I  sat  a  long  time  in  that  cave  of  the 
Eumenides.  I  sat  and  thought  of  poor  Cowper's  sufferings,  but  not 
bitterly.  I  like  to  think  how  the  Eumenides'  laws  work  out  all  things 
for  good,  and  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  pray  that  one  little  bit  of 
hell  should  be  remitted,  one  consequence  altered  either  of  others'  mistakes 
or  our  own.  How  true  the  Greek  feeling  of  the  suffering  of  Orestes 
for  his  mother's  murder  !  Go  on,  Eumenides  ;  your  cave  is  blasted 
and  your  worship  destroyed,  but  the  feeling  that  dictated  it  is  as  true 
as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago." 

Travelling  across  Europe  in  the  year  1850  made  Florence  feel 
like  seeing  a  great  corpse  in  the  hands  of  its  murderers.  Nor  did 
her  own  private  Eumenides  let  go  of  her  :  but  she  had  moments 
of  intense  interest  which  were  almost  happiness,  seeing  the  pictures 
at  Dresden,  and  visiting  hospitals  and  other  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions in  all  the  German  towns  through  which  she  passed.  When 
she  met  women  who  were  devoting  themselves  to  work  for  the 
sick  or  for  children,  like  Fraulein  von  Rantzau  (with  whom  she 
made  friends  at  Berlin),  she  felt  again  how  full  and  rich  life  was.^ 
One  might  do  that  kind  of  work  or  one  might  plunge  deep  into 
the  philosophies  and  mythologies  of  all  the  nations.  But  it  was 
not  very  easy  for  an  English  lady  to  do  either.  She  was  reading, 
as  she  travelled,  Currer  Bell's  last  novel,  Shirley which  gave  a  fine, 
clear  picture  of  the  weary  uselessness  of  many  women's  lives. 

But  nothing  was  hopeless  if  one  had  a  friend  like  Z. !  It  was  by  T.'s 
magic  that  she  suddenly  achieved  her  heart's  desire.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  last  evening  of  July  1850  she  arrived  at  Kaiserswerth. 

^  She  was  struck  by  the  richness  and  freedom  of  life  in  Berlin. 
2  Published  1849. 
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She  had  started  from  Pyrmont  at  5  a.m.  All  day  she  had  been 
travelling,  and  as  she  went  on  she  felt  more  and  more  like  a  pil- 
grim. When  she  saw  the  wide  green  waters  of  the  Rhine  she 
said  to  herself  that  this  was  her  Kedron,  far  dearer  to  her  than 
Nile ;  and  when  in  the  summer  twilight  she  at  last  saw  the  low 
buildings  of  Kaiserswerth,  she  could  hardly  believe  that  she  was 
there.  She  and  her  maid,  Trout,  stayed  at  the  inn,  but  early  in 
the  morning  Florence  called  on  Pastor  Fliedner,  who  joyfully 
agreed  to  take  her  over  his  hospital  and  his  orphanage,  and  his 
infant  school,  and  to  show  her  the  work  of  his  deaconesses.  With 
him  was  his  second  wife,  "  Mutter  Caroline,"  who  had  taken  over 
all  Friederike's  work,  and  now  greeted  the  English  Fraulein  with 
a  most  beaming  smile.  Both  the  Fliedners  were  direct  and 
simple,  obviously  overflowing  with  cheerful  energy.  Flo  liked 
and  reverenced  them  at  once,  and  when,  after  dining  with  them, 
and  sitting  talking  with  them  in  the  garden  through  the  August 
afternoon,  she  was  told  that  she  might  be  admitted  into  the  Dia- 
conissen  Anstalt^  it  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Joyfully, 
she  went  back  to  the  inn  to  send  Trout  off  to  the  Bracebridges 
and  to  collect  her  things.  Lying  in  bed  in  her  own  little  room 
within  the  Anstalt,  she  felt  very  strange.  But  how  different  this 
was  from  the  awful  sinking  of  heart  she  had  so  often  experienced 
in  London  drawing-rooms !  There,  her  courage  sank  into  her 
very  shoes  ;  here  she  felt  it  rising  to  the  occasion.  Certainly  this 
was  God's  work ! 

By  7  a.m.  she  was  up  and  dressed,  and  had  drunk  the  queerly 
tasting  coffee  that  was  brought  to  her  room,  and  a  few  hours  later 
she  was  actually  helping  Schwester  Katerine  to  look  after  a  crowd 
of  excited  children  bathing  in  the  Rhine.  Many  of  the  children, 
she  was  told,  had  been  scrofulous ;  sun  and  air  and  water  were 
the  chief  part  of  their  cure.  This  was  Friday ;  by  Sunday  she 
felt  she  already  knew  something  of  the  framework  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  was  ready  to  drink  in  the  spirit  of 
it.  She  went  to  church  with  the  deaconesses  in  the  Anstalt,  she 
listened  to  Sister  Katerine  teaching  the  children,  and  afterwards 
telling  them  stories: — not  all  out  of  the  Bible  ;  and  she  walked  with 
the  Fliedners  about  the  garden  in  the  gathering  dusk.  Finally, 
she  was  allowed  to  sit  up  with  the  Apothecary  Sister,  Julie,  till 
1.30  a.m.  Every  hour  they  went  round  all  the  wards  together. 
They  were  exquisitely  clean ;  there  was  none  of  the  smell  that 
Florence  associated  with  hospitals.  Nor  were  there  any  disgusting 
1  Deaconesses'  Institution. 
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sights.  Mrs.  Nightingale  could  hardly  have  disapproved,  for 
Sister  Julie  explained  that  all  the  physical  wants  of  the  men  patients 
were  attended  to  by  male  nurses ;  no  Sister  was  called  on  to  do 
anything  for  a  man  patient  that  a  lady  would  not  do  for  her  brother 
in  a  private  house.  Nor  were  there  any  of  those  more  insidious 
dangers  that  Mrs.  Nightingale  had  dreaded  for  her  daughter.  The 
apothecary  was  a  woman  and  no  male  doctors  were  in  residence — 
they  only  visited  the  patients  in  the  wards  as  they  did  patients 
in  their  own  houses.  Florence  approved  of  this,  not  only  because 
it  did  away  with  all  vexatious  suggestions  of  impropriety,  but 
because  she  had  noted  that  where  doctors  were  living  among  their 
patients  they  were  apt  to  assume  autocratic  control  of  soul  and 
body  in  the  name  of  medical  science.  Here,  though  the  doctors' 
directions  were  most  scrupulously  attended  to,  religion  had  the 
chief  place.  The  patients  were  taught  to  regard  their  illness  as  a 
means  of  learning  more  about  God  ;  those  who  tended  them  were 
taught  that  through  them  God's  love  would  reach  his  suffering 
creatures,  and  that  they  must  make  themselves  fit  channels  for  it. 

Everything  that  happened  in  the  Fliedner  institutions  was 
carried  out  in  this  spirit.  The  children  in  the  orphanage  and 
the  infant  school  were  not  subjected  to  any  severe  discipline,  but 
learned  co-operation  and  fellowship.  They  were  cared  for  and 
loved  as  individuals  and  were  encouraged  to  be  gay.  On  Sat- 
urday, August  10,  Florence  helped  in  the  welcome  given  to  a 
new  orphan.  It  was  a  joyful  ceremony,  a  little  feast  was  given, 
a  kind  of  birthday  tea-party.  Pastor  Fliedner  presided ;  the 
new  child  chose  the  songs  and  hymns  that  were  to  be  sung ;  she 
was  given  a  present ;  at  the  end  of  the  evening  all  the  other  little 
ones  joined  in  prayer  for  her. 

All  this  was  surprising  enough  in  the  days  of  Dotheboys  Hall 
and  Lowood  ^ ;  but  there  was  another  part  of  the  Kaiserswerth 
institutions  which  impressed  Florence  even  more.  Afterwards, 
in  writing  about  the  Fliedners'  work  for  the  information  of  English 
ladies,  she  was  careful  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  penitentiary  build- 
ings were  entirely  separate  from  the  hospital  and  schools  and  that 
the  penitents  were  regarded  as  penitents.  Such  reassurances  were 
necessary  for  her  readers  ;  but  what  interested  her  most  when  she 
was  there  was  the  human  and  friendly  way  in  which  the  girls  were 
treated,  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  make  them  feel  that  they  had 
a  permanent  family  here,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  set  down 
to  long  hours  of  sewing  or  other  sedentary  work,  but  were  given 
1  Nicholas  Nicklehy  had  been  published  in  1839  and  Jane  Eyre  in  1847. 
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outdoor  occupations  that  really  interested  them,  such  as  gardening 
and  the  care  of  animals.  (One  of  the  things  that  Flo  liked  exceed- 
ingly at  Kaiserswerth  was  that  the  prevalent  friendliness  was 
extended  to  animals.)  A  picture  that  remained  in  her  mind  was 
that  of  a  tall,  fierce,  hardened-looking  girl,  like  Giorgione's  Judith, 
dancing  for  joy  because  she  had  been  given  the  care  of  the  dairy, 
and  she  did  so  love  cows  ;  another  was  of  the  girls  telling  stories 
and  singing  as  they  shelled  the  beans  which  the  "  Englische 
Fraulein  "  had  just  helped  them  to  pick  in  the  garden. 

Altogether,  that  fortnight  was  one  of  the  very  happiest  that 
Florence  had  ever  had.  She  was  allowed  to  share  in  every- 
thing. She  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  simple  life,  with  no  luxury 
at  all  except  cleanliness.^  She  observed  everything,  not  only  the 
details  of  the  management,  but  the  general  methods  :  the  way  in 
which  the  Pastor  really,  and  not  only  nominally,  delegated 
authority;  the  way  in  which  religion  was  the  mainspring  of 
everything.  And  she  was  at  peace  :  it  was  to  her  like  Christian's 
sojourn  in  House  Beautiful.^  When  she  said  good-bye  to  the 
Fliedners  and  all  the  Sisters  on  August  13,  and  went  to  join  the 
Bracebridges  at  Diisseldorf,  she  felt  as  if  nothing  could  ever  vex 
her  again. 

A  few  days  later,  at  Cologne,  having  duly  inspected  the  Cathe- 
dral, whose  Bavarian  glass  windows  she  thought  worse  than  any 
kaleidoscope,  Flo  sat  down  to  write  a  pamphlet  about  the  Kaisers- 
werth Institution.^  With  what  seemed  to  her  unheard-of  kind- 
ness, the  Bracebridges  let  her  sit  over  her  writing,  and  actually 
postponed  their  return  to  England  till  it  was  done.  She  resolved 
to  make  her  pamphlet  an  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  England  ;  as  she 

1  This  was  the  one  really  necessary  luxury  to  her,  as  we  observe  in  her 
account  of  her  travels.  Plain  food  was  never  a  hardship,  but  she  could  not 
bear  bugs  ! 

2  "  So  she  ran  to  the  door,  and  called  out  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity, 
who  after  a  little  more  discourse  with  him,  had  him  into  the  Family ;  and 
many  of  them  meeting  him  at  the  threshold  of  the  House,  said.  Come  in, 
thou  blessed  of  the  Lord,  this  house  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  on 
purpose  to  entertain  such  Pilgrims  in.  .  .  . 

"  The  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  large  upper  Chamber,  whose  windows  opened 
towards  the  Sun  rising ;  the  name  of  the  Chamber  was  Peace.  .  .  . 

"  Then  I  saw  in  my  Dream,  that  these  good  Companions,  when  Christian 
was  gone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hill,  gave  him  a  loaf  of  Bread,  a  bottle 
of  Wine,  and  a  cluster  of  Raisins,  and  then  he  went  on  his  way." — Bunyan's 
'Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I. 

3  The  only  surviving  copy  of  this  pamphlet  known  to  me,  is  in  the  British 
Museum. — i.  b.  o'm. 
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sat  writing  it  she  was  thinking  of  them  and  of  their  miserable 
position,  as  much  as  of  orphans  and  penitents.  "  Woman  stands 
askew,"  she  wrote.  "  Her  education  for  action  has  not  kept  pace 
with  her  education  for  acquirement."  And  then,  knowing  the 
probable  answer  to  a  too-learned  young  lady  revolting  against 
her  proper  duties  in  life  :  "  What  then,  shall  we  have  less  know- 
ledge ?  God  forbid  1  We  shall  not  work  better  for  ignorance. 
Every  increase  of  knowledge  is  a  benefit  by  showing  us  more  of 
the  ways  of  God."  But  knowledge  must  be  practically  applied  to 
become  wisdom.  Here  was  a  chance  of  doing  it.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  young  ladies  who  were  so  terribly  afraid  of 
becoming  old  maids.  Here  was  an  escape  from  the  busy  idleness 
in  which  they  were  kept  at  home.  They  might  become  Hand- 
maids of  the  Lord  ;  and  all  in  the  most  unexceptionable  Protestant 
way.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  all 
the  work  in  the  employment  of  women.  "  Has  not  the  Protestant 
the  same  Lord  who  has  accepted  the  services  not  only  of  men  but 
also  of  women  ?  " 

How  she  hoped  that  English  young  ladies  would  flock  to 
Kaiserswerth  ! — How  she  hoped  that  she  would  soon  be  back  there 
herself !  But  for  the  present  she  had  to  return  to  "  busy  idleness." 
On  the  afternoon  of  August  21,  with  the  little  owl  in  her  pocket, 
she  arrived  at  Lea  Hurst  and  surprised  her  dear  people  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  not  thinking  of  her.  Athena  was  soon 
thoroughly  at  home  with  the  family.  She  at  least  entirely  approved 
of  the  Young  Lady's  life. 


From  a  drauoing  by  Varthenope  Nightingale, 

ATHENA  AT  LEA  HURST 
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FLORENCE  returned  to  her  ordinary  home  ways ;  sitting 
with  Mamma  and  Parthe,  riding  with  Papa,  visiting  in  the 
village,  and  attending  on  her  beloved  old  ladies,  Grand- 
mamma Shore  in  the  lonely  house  at  Tapton  and  Aunt  Evans  at 
Cromford  Bridge.  Hilary  was  abroad,  staying  with  the  Mohls 
and  working  at  her  art. 

Aunt  Julia,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  very  much  taken 
up  with  the  beautiful,  clever  young  daughters  of  her  brother, 
Benjamin  Leigh  Smith :  Julia's  new  pets,"  as  Madame  Mohl 
impolitely  called  them.  It  was  to  Aunt  Mai  that  Florence  con- 
fided the  long  train  of  reflections  about  divine  things  that  had 
been  awakened  in  her  by  her  travels  in  Egypt  and  Greece. 

That  autumn  a  heavy  blow  fell  on  all  the  Smith  family  and' 
its  connections.  Henry  Nicholson  was  drowned  in  a  Spanish 
torrent.  "  Which  of  us,"  wrote  Aunt  Julia,  "  has  not  lost  a  friend 
in  Henry  ?  "  Florence  certainly  had,  but  she  was  conscious  of 
feeling  differently  from  most  of  her  relations  about  death  and 
bereavement.  Death  itself  she  could  not  regard  as  an  evil,  nor 
as  a  misfortune  for  the  one  who  died.  Loss  was  hard  to  bear, 
but  it  would  not  be  so  hard  if  people  could  only  regard  death  in 
the  true  light.  If  it  were,  as  she  believed,  and  as  all  Christians 
professed  to  believe,  the  way  on  towards  more  life,  then  it  was 
folly  to  pity  the  one  who  had  gone,  and  selfishness  to  dwell  on 
one's  own  loss  more  than  one  could  help.  She  thought  that  the 
right  way  to  bear  sorrow  was  to  be  constantly  turning  one's  mind 
towards  these  great  facts.  But  for  people  living  in  artificial  con- 
ditions which  shut  out  reality,  this  was  very  difficult.  The 
ordinary  life  of  servants  waiting  at  dinner  and  of  people  proces- 
sioning two  and  two  along  the  passage  to  eat  it,  was  no  prepara- 
tion for  seeing  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  of  grief.  You  must 
either  see  the  whole  truth,  or  turn  your  eyes  away  from  it  alto- 
gether, she  thought.    In  Derbyshire,  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but 
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old  deaf  Aunt  Evans,  now  aged  eighty-eight,  with  all  the  quiet 
of  the  autumn  woods  and  the  lonely  hills  round  her,  she  tried  to 
see  the  whole  truth  of  this  case.  It  ceased  to  be  mournful  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word. 

Then  she  went  to  Waverley,  prepared  not  to  distract  the 
Nicholsons  from  their  grief,  but  to  help  them  to  dwell  on  it  in 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  feel  something  more  than  the 
mere  loss.  She  did  so  want  Marianne  to  look  face  to  face  at 
the  facts  that  would  persist  through  all  eternity.  Perhaps  poor 
Marianne  in  her  tempestuous  grief  was  hardly  capable  of  doing 
that,  but  Florence  was  able  to  be  of  some  use  to  her.  Things  at 
Waverley  were  even  more  trying  than  had  seemed  inevitable. 
The  house  was  crowded  not  only  with  the  usual  large  family  and 
enormous  staff  of  servants,  but  with  numbers  of  well-meaning 
connections  and  friends,  who  came  and  went,  offering  services 
'  that  were  not  wanted,  and  ceaselessly  blurting  out  commonplaces. 
The  nerves  of  the  poor  mourners  were  worn :  except  Uncle 
Nicholson,  who  kept  to  his  unhappy  silence,  everybody  was 
occupied  in  inflicting  exquisite  pain  on  everybody  else.  Florence 
was  able  to  protect  Marianne,  if  not  to  strengthen  her.  She  went 
with  her  and  Aunt  Anne  to  visit  Henry's  rooms  in  town  and  go 
through  his  things,  a  task  that  poor  Marianne  had  shrunk  from. 
She  herself  felt  a  strange  brightness  and  strength  come  to  her 
at  Waverley,  a  place  in  which  she  had  once  been  so  intensely 
unhappy. 

But  although  old  troubles  had  melted  away,  other  sorrows 
were  constantly  present  with  her.  It  was  now  more  than  a  year 
since  she  had  told  Monckton  Milnes  she  could  not  marry  him, 
and  she  had  not  seen  him  since  ;  but  not  a  day  went  by  without 
her  thinking  of  him.  Though  the  very  thought  of  meeting  him 
overcame  her,  she  missed  him  all  the  time.  It  would  not  be  so, 
she  knew,  if  only  she  could  get  to  the  work  she  longed  to  do, 
and  which  she  could  not  have  done  as  his  wife ;  but  the  dark, 
chilling  fact  seemed  to  be  that  no  chance  of  leading  what  she 
thought  of  as  the  real  life  was  going  to  arise — that  she  was  doomed 
to  go  on  as  she  was. 

As  the  sands  of  1850  ran  out,  she  wrote  in  pencil  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  as  she  sat  in  her  bedroom  at  Embley : 

"  I  have  no  desire  now  but  to  die.  There  is  not  a  night  that  I  do 
not  lie  down  in  my  bed  wishing  that  I  may  leave  it  no  more.  Uncon- 
sciousness is  all  that  I  desire.  I  remain  in  bed  as  long  as  I  can,  for  what 
have  I  to  wake  for  ?    I  am  perishing  for  want  of  food,  and  what  prospect 
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have  I  of  better  ?  While  I  am  in  this  position  I  can  expect  nothing  else.  | 
Therefore  I  spend  my  days  in  dreams  of  other  situations  which  wiU 
afford  me  good.    Alas  !  now  I  do  little  else.  ...  j 

"  For  many  years  I  always  trusted  that  this  day  month  I  should  be 
free  of  it  .  .  .  but  I  am  only  more  enfeebled  from  month  to  month. 

"  Starvation  does  not  lead  a  man  to  exertion — it  only  weakens  him. 
Oh,  weary  days — oh  evenings  that  seem  never  to  end — for  how  many 
years  I  have  watched  that  drawing-room  clock  and  thought  it  never 
would  reach  the  ten ;  and  for  twenty  and  thirty  years  more  to  do  this  ! 
It  is  not  the  misery,  the  unhappiness,  that  I  feel  so  insupportable,  but  to 
feel  this  habit,  this  disease  growing  upon  me — and  no  hope,  no  help. 
This  is  the  sting  of  death. 

"  Why  do  I  wish  to  leave  this  world  ?  God  knows  I  do  not  expect 
a  heaven  beyond — but  that  He  will  set  me  down  in  St.  Giles  at  a  Kaisers- 
werth,  there  to  find  my  work,  and  my  salvation  in  my  work,  that  I  think 
will  be  the  way,  if  I  could  but  die."  ^ 

She  dreamt  that  Monckton  Milnes  came  to  her  and  told  her 
that  he  had  made  the  way  clear  for  her  to  go  to  the  life  of  nursing 
for  which  she  longed.  .  .  . 

Next  day,  she  actually  did  see  him  coming  towards  her  through 
the  crowd  at  Lady  Palmerston's  reception.  His  words  were  : 
"  The  noise  of  this  room  is  like  a  cotton-mill  1  "  It  was  a  shock 
to  her,  but  in  spite  of  it  she  felt  that  the  very  sight  of  him  gave 
her  strength.  After  this,  she  hoped  that  she  would  go  on  seeing 
him,  and  that  they  might  return  to  the  old  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  She  did  not  realize  how  impossible  this  was  for  him. 
On  March  i6th,  185 1,  she  wrote  in  her  journal: 

"  Last  night  I  saw  him.  again  for  the  second  time  for  the  last  eighteen 
months.  He  would  hardly  speak.  I  was  miserable.  ...  I  wanted 
to  find  him  longing  to  talk  to  me,  willing  to  give  me  another  opportunity 
to  keep  open  another  decision  ;  or  perhaps  I  only  wanted  his  sympathy 
without  looking  any  further.  He  was  not  ready  with  it.  He  did  not 
show  indifference,  but  avoidance.  No  familiar  friendship.  No  con- 
fidence such  as  I  felt  towards  him." 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  she  yearned  for  frank  comradeship  and 
did  not  understand  the  reasons  for  his  restraint,  showed  that  she 

1  Her  idea  was  to  found  a  group  of  institutions  like  those  at  Kaiserswerth 
in  some  very  miserable  place  in  England.  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  at  the  east 
end  of  Oxford  Street,  was  a  district  the  name  of  which  had  become  a  synonym 
for  squalid  misery.  Hogarth  had  depicted  it  in  his  Gin  Lane,  which  shows 
the  Church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  in  the  background,  and  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission  had  called  attention  to  it  in  1840.  See  London  Past  and 
Present,  by  Wheatley  and  Cunningham  (1891),  Vol.  II,  p.  110  et  seq,  ;  also 
The  Age  of  the  Chartists ^  by  J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond  (1930),  p.  84. 
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knew  little  of  what  is  usually  called  passion,  but  her  dreams  still 
I  revolved  about  him.    With  one  part  of  her  she  continued  to 
'  cherish  what  the  rest  of  her  knew  to  be  a  vain  hope.    If  only  he 
j  could  offer  to  her  the  kind  of  marriage  which  would  satisfy  her 
whole  nature — her  conscience,  her  imagination — as  well  as  her 
emotional  cravings  !    But  a  marriage  in  the  fashion  of  the  world 
to  which  they  belonged,  she  still  felt  she  could  not  accept. 

"  I  could  be  satisfied  to  spend  a  life  with  him  combining  our  different 
powers  in  some  great  object.  I  could  not  satisfy  this  nature  by  spending 
a  life  with  him  in  making  society  and  arranging  domestic  things.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  see  how  married  life  is  to  continue  without  more  nutritive 
food  than  it  can  obtain  from  the  present  little  things  of  social  life.  It 
must  have  better  food  or  it  cannot  live.  I  am  surprised  there  is  so  much 
of  it  instead  of  surprised  there  is  so  little  on  its  present  commons.  Further- 
more, I  am  surprised  (in  our  class  of  Hfe)  that  people  of  full  and  yet  un- 
balanced natures  can  get  on  as  well  as  they  do.  Some  part  of  their  natures 
must  be  left  inconveniently  craving  and  therefore  disturbing  all  the  rest." 

And  again  she  wrote  : 

"  I  must  strive  after  a  better  life  for  women.  Can  I  strive  after  it 
as  a  married  woman  ?  Would  he  let  me  ?  Would  he  sympathize  in 
that  ?  Shall  I  have  money  to  do  what  Miss  Blackwell  now  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  doing  ?  "  ^ 

Florence  instinctively  turned  her  thoughts  to  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  when  she  wanted  comfort ;  for  this  woman,  a  year  younger 
than  herself,  had  gone  some  way  towards  achieving  the  kind 
of  life  she  longed  for  and  which  would  make  any  pain  worth 
while.  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  who 
had  emigrated  to  America. ^  She  had  taken  to  the  study  of 
medicine  partly  as  a  means  towards  earning  her  living,  partly  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  but  chiefly  in  order 
to  do  good  and  as  she  put  it  to  herself,  "  to  redeem  hells."  ^  She 

1  See  also  the  passage  quoted  by  Sir  E.  Cook.  (Abridged  edition,  p.  33.) 
There  are  many  entries  like  this  in  the  private  notes,  often  in  the  same  words, 
or  almost  the  same  words,  and  all  the  same  effect.  She  was  resolved  not  to 
marry  R.  M.  M.,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  abjure  the  life  to  which  she 
felt  herself  called ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  have  any  chance  of  that  life  at 
present,  and  often  she  longed  to  gratify  at  least  the  emotional  side  of  her  nature. 

2  See  Ehzabeth  Blackwell's  autobiography,  published  under  the  title  of 
Pioneer  Work  for  Women  in  1895. 

^  In  the  language  of  Swedenborg,  whose  works  she  greatly  admired. 
The  fact  that  in  America  at  this  time  the  name  of  "  female  physicians  "  was 
given  to  women  abortionists  had  some  influence  on  her  decision  to  study 
medicine.  She  wanted  to  do  something  towards  redeeming  that  particular 
hell.    See  Pioneer  Work,   pp.  23-4. 
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had  actually  taken  a  medical  degree  at  the  little  University  of  j 
Geneva  in  New  York  State,  and  had  then  come  over  to  England. 
She  had  relations  in  the  Midlands  who  were  known  to  the  Brace- 
bridges,  and  Florence  had  made  friends  with  her  in  London  in 
the  summer  of  1849.  Since  then  their  respective  experiences  had 
been  very  different.  While  Florence  was  travelling  in  Egypt  and 
Greece,  Elizabeth  had  undergone  an  extraordinarily  strenuous  . 
training  at  "  La  Maternite,"  the  State  School  of  Midwifery  in 
Paris.  She  had  contracted  purulent  ophthalmia  and  had  lost  an 
eye ;  neither  she  nor  Florence  thought  this  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  all  she  had  learned.  Now  she  had  actually  been  accepted  as 
a  student  at  Bart's  and  lived  in  rooms  in  Thavies  Inn,  where 
Florence  went  to  see  her  whenever  she  was  in  London.  Sitting 
over  Elizabeth's  fire  in  the  smoky  London  dusk,  they  talked  of 
a  glorious  future,  in  which  they  would  work  together  at  medicine 
and  nursing  and  show  what  women  could  do  without  marriage. 

On  April  17,  Florence  took  her  friend  down  to  visit  Embley 
in  its  spring  loveliness.  Elizabeth  was  impressed  by  the  hand- 
some house  and  beautiful  grounds,  as  she  had  been  a  little  while 
before  by  Lady  Byron's  purple  velvet  mantle  :  the  combination 
of  high  moral  aims  and  luxurious  appointments  among  English 
ladies  was  certainly  delightful.  She  was  just  a  little  scandalized 
when,  as  they  walked  on  the  lawn  at  Embley,  in  front  of  the  noble 
drawing-room,  Florence  said  :  "  Do  you  know  what  I  always 
think  when  I  look  at  that  row  of  windows  ?  I  think  how  I  should 
turn  it  into  a  hospital  ward,  and  just  how  I  should  place  the  beds." 
Next  day,  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  they  walked  across  the 
fields,  saw  the  peasants  going  to  church  in  their  scarlet  cloaks ; 
conversed  about  religious  matters  and  held  true  communion. 
Florence  told  Elizabeth  during  that  week-end  that  if  she  might 
work  with  her  she  should  want  no  other  husband.  | 

But  Florence  was  struggling  with  other  difficulties  which 
Elizabeth,  admired  and  understood  by  her  family,  could  hardly 
imagine :  since  her  return  from  Egypt  her  home  relations  had 
grown  more  and  more  difficult.  Mrs.  Nightingale  had  expected 
that  her  younger  daughter  would  return  from  her  travels  prepared 
to  settle  down  and  enjoy  the  social  advantages  provided  for  her 
in  England.  It  was  a  grief  to  her  that  Flo  refused  marriage,  but 
she  shut  her  eyes  as  long  as  she  could  to  the  chief  reason  for  this 
refusal.  When,  four  years  earlier,  Florence  had  brought  forward 
her  scheme  for  getting  training  at  Salisbury  Hospital,  her  mother 
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had  regarded  it  as  a  foolish  whim.  Now  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  Florence  wished  to  make  nursing  the  business  of  her  life. 
Mrs.  Nightingale  thought  of  nursing  as  a  menial  occupation, 
attended  by  many  disgusting  disadvantages.  But  the  aspect  of 
the  case  that  distressed  her  most  of  all  was  that  Florence  talked 
of  leaving  home.  In  Mrs.  Nightingale's  world  young  ladies  did 
not  leave  home,  except  to  get  married,  or  to  pay  visits,  or  to  travel 
with  suitable  friends.  To  leave  home  for  such  a  purpose  as  Flo 
seemed  to  have  in  her  mind  would  be  unnatural ;  a  thing  that 
was  not  done  and  could  hardly  be  conceived  among  ladies  and 
gentlemen — it  would  therefore  be  a  disgrace.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  Flo  really  contemplated  disgracing  her  family,  but 
her  words  seemed  to  hint  at  it,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  clear 
that  she  was  discontented  at  home. 

From  childhood,  Florence  had  been  interested  in  the  characters 
of  the  people  round  her,  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish 
at  not  finding  any  of  the  sympathy  she  longed  for,  and  which  she 
had  half-hoped  might  have  grown  up  miraculously  in  the  hearts 
of  her  "  dear  people  "  while  she  was  away  from  them,  she  tried 
hard  to  understand  their  feelings. 

On  January  7  she  wrote  in  her  journal : 

"...  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  .  ,  .  I  can  hardly  open  my 
mouth  without  giving  dear  Parthe  vexation — everything  I  say  or  do  is 
a  subject  of  annoyance  to  her.  And  I,  *  Oh,  how  am  I  to  get  through 
this  day  ? '  is  the  thought  of  every  morning, '  How  am  I  to  talk  through 
all  this  day  ?  '  And  now,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  not  have  strength  ever 
to  do  anything  else.  My  God,  I  love  Thee,  I  do  indeed.  I  do  not  say 
it  in  open  rebellion,  but  in  anguish  and  utter  hopelessness,  why  didst 
Thou  make  me  what  I  am  ?  A  little  later,  oh,  my  God,  a  little  later, 
when  I  should  have  been  alone  in  the  world,  or  in  the  next  stage,  not 
now,  not  yet,  not  here  ...  I  have  never  known  a  happy  time,  except 
at  Rome  and  that  fortnight  at  Kaiserswerth.  It  is  not  the  unhappiness 
I  mind,  it  is  not  indeed  ;  but  people  can't  be  unhappy  without  making 
those  about  them  so." 

And  again  thinking  of  Parthe  she  wrote  : 

"  Oh,  if  we  could  have  been  alike,  either  I  like  her  or  she  like  me. 
Or  if  my  father  and  mother  could  have  but  experienced  in  their  own 
experience  my  difficulties  to  let  me  take  the  food  I  am  perishing  for. 
What  makes  me  so  unlike  them  ?  These  things  I  cannot  help  saying 
to  God.  I  do  not  say  *  Forgive  me,'  but '  Show  me  the  truth.'  What  is 
the  truth? 

"  My  father  is  a  man  who  has  never  known  what  struggle  is.  Good 
impulses  from  his  childhood  up,  and  always  remaining  perfectly  in  a 
natural  state,  acting  always  from  impulse,  and  having  never  by  circum- 
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stances  been  forced  to  look  into  a  thing,  to  carry  it  out.    *  Effleure^^ 
n'appuyex,  pas '  has  been — not  the  rule — but  the  habit  of  his  life,  liberal , 
by  instinct  not  by  reflection.    But  not  happy.    Why  not  ?    He  has  not  j 
enough  to  do  ; — he  has  not  enough  to  fill  his  faculties.    When  I  see  him  1 
eating  his  breakfast  as  if  the  destinies  of  a  nation  depended  upon  his  j 
getting  done,  carrying  his  plate  about  the  room,  delighting  in  being  in 
a  hurry,  pretending  to  himself  week  after  week  that  he  is  going  to  Buxton 
or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  be  in  legitimate  haste,  I  say  to  myself,  '  How  j 
happy  that  man  would  be  with  a  factory  under  his  superintendence,  1 
with  the  interests  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  men  to  look  after.' 

"  My  mother  is  a  genius.  She  has  the  genius  of  order,  to  make  a 
place,  to  organize  a  parish,  to  form  Society.  She  has  obtained  by  her 
own  exertions  the  best  society  in  England.  She  goes  into  a  school  and 
she  can  put  this  or  that  little  thing  right  which  is  wrong.  She  has  a 
genius  for  doing  all  she  wants  to  do,  and  has  never  felt  the  absence  of 
power.  She  is  not  happy,  she  has  too  much  fatigue  and  too  much 
anxiety ;  anxiety  about  Papa,  about  Parthe's  health,  my  duties,  about 
the  servants,  the  parish.  Oh,  dear,  good  woman,  when  I  feel  her  dis- 
appointed in  me,  it  is  as  if  I  was  becoming  insane — when  she  has  organized 
the  nicest  society  in  England  for  us,  and  I  cannot  take  it  as  she  wishes. 

"  Par  the,  she  is  in  her  element,  if  she  had  but  health  and  if  she  had 
but  not  me,  she  is  in  her  element.  It  is  her  vocation  to  make  holiday 
to  hard-working  men  out  of  London,  to  all  manner  of  people  who  come 
to  enjoy  this  beautiful  place.  And  a  very  good  vocation  it  is,  no  one 
less  than  I  wants  her  to  do  one  single  thing  different  from  what  she  does. 
She  wants  no  other  religion,  no  other  occupation,  no  other  training 
than  what  she  has.  She  is  in  unison  with  her  age,  her  position,  her 
country.  She  has  never  had  a  difficulty  except  with  me.  She  is  a  child 
playing  in  God's  garden  and  delighting  in  the  happiness  of  all  his  works, 
knowing  nothing  of  human  life  but  the  English  drawing-room,  nothing 
of  struggle  in  her  own  unselfish  nature,  nothing  of  want  of  power  in 
her  own  element.  And  I,  what  a  murderer  I  am  to  disturb  this  happiness. 
It  is  all  that  reason — divine  reason  can -do  to  prevent  me  repeating  this 
even  now — and  I  repeat  it  in  my  heart,  while  I  no  longer  repeat  it  in 
my  conscience.^ 

"  I,  what  am  I  that  I  am  not  in  harmony  with  all  this  and  that  their 
life  is  not  good  enough  for  me  ?  Oh  God,  what  am  I  ?  The  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  I  have  now  I  can  remember  since  I  was  six  years  old. 
It  was  not  I  that  made  them.  Oh  God,  how  did  they  come  ?  Are 
they  the  natural  cross  of  my  father  and  mother  ?    What  are  they  ? 

"  A  profession,  a  trade,  a  necessary  occupation,  something  to  fill 

1 1  think  this  means  that  Florence  had  made  up  her  mind  that  when  an  j 
opportunity  came  she  must  break  away  from  her  family  and  do  her  own 
work.    She  was  sure  she  ought  to  do  this  and  had  no  further  conscience  qualms 
about  it,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  in  an  agony  about  it,  because  she  realized 
so  clearly  how  they  would  feel  about  it. 
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and  employ  all  my  faculties,  I  have  always  felt  essential  to  me,  I  have 
always  longed  for,  consciously  or  not.  During  the  middle  portion  of 
my  life,  college  education,  acquirement  I  longed  for,  but  that  was  tem- 
porary, the  first  thought  I  can  remember  and  the  last  was  nursing  work 
and  in  the  absence  of  this  education  work,  but  more  the  education  of 
the  bad  than  of  the  young. 

"  But  for  this,  I  had  had  no  education  myself,  and  when  I  began  to 
try,  I  was  disgusted  with  my  utter  impotence.  I  made  no  improvement. 
I  learnt  no  ways.  I  obtained  no  influence.  This  nobody  could  under- 
stand. '  You  teach  better  than  other  people,'  was  the  desperate  answer 
always  made  me.  They  had  never  wanted  instruction,  why  should  I  ? 
The  only  help  I  ever  got  was  a  week  with  my  Madre  at  Rome,  which 
T  made  use  of  directly  and  taught  my  girls  at  Holloway  always  on  that 
foundation — and  my  fortnight  at  Kaiserswerth.  Still,  education  I  know 
is  not  my  genius,  though  I  could  do  it  if  I  was  taught,  because  it  is  my 
duty  here. 

"  But  why,  oh,  my  God,  cannot  I  be  satisfied  with  the  life  that  satisfies 
so  many  people  ?  I  am  told  that  the  conversation  of  all  these  good, 
clever  men  ought  to  be  enough  for  me.  Why  am  I  starving,  desperate, 
diseased  upon  it  ?  Why  has  it  all  run  to  vanity  in  me,  to  what  impression 
I  am  making  upon  them,  when  it  comes  to  wholesome  fruit  in  others  ? 
\^^at  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  it  enough  to  say  that  rice  disagrees  with 
one  man  and  agrees  with  another  ?  That,  as  Channing  says,  the  ground 
of  sincerity  Hes  in  talking  of  what  you  are  interested  about — so  none 
of  the  subjects  of  Society  interested  me  enough  to  draw  me  out  of  vanity. 
Oh,  what  do  books  know  of  the  real  troubles  of  life  ?  It  is  all  Hebrew 
and  Chinese.  Death,  why,  it's  a  happiness.  Oh,  how  I  have  longed 
for  a  trial  to  give  me  food,  to  be  something  real.  A  nourishing  life — 
that  is  the  happiness,  whatever  it  be.  A  starving  life,  that  is  the  real 
trial.    My  God,  what  am  I  to  do  ?    Teach  me,  tell  me." 

She  seemed  to  hear  God  answering  her  through  her  reason : 
"  All  that  you  want  will  come.  In  one  stage  or  another  you  (and 
all  the  rest  of  God's  creatures)  will  have  all  food,  all  training,  all  occu- 
pation necessary  to  make  you  one  with  God.  You  have  already  learnt 
something  ;  with  this  certainty  cannot  you  wait  ?  You  say  yourself, 
*  What  do  they  know  who  have  never  suffered  ?  '  Had  you  not  rather 
have  had  all  your  experience  than  not  ?  But  now  this  year  you  will 
probably  spend  in  the  same  position  you  are  in  now.  You  will  be 
hardly  ever  alone.  The  next  three  weeks  you  will  have  company,  then 
a  fortnight  alone,  then  a  few  weeks  of  London,  then  of  Embley  again, 
then  perhaps  go  abroad,  then  three  months  of  company  at  Lea  Hurst, 
then  the  same  round  of  Embley  company. 
"  Now  what  are  you  to  do  ? 

"  What  you  have  to  look  forward  to  at  home  ^  is  your  nightly 
1  Lea  Hurst,  which  she  always  regarded  as  her  real  home. 
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visit  at  Holloway  to  the  school,  and  here  ^  your  daily  hour  at  eleven.  .  .  . 

"  Remember  that  you  know  what  is  the  real  object  of  life  better 
than  you  did,  better  than  many  who  have  not  suffered  and,  if  you  like, 
sinned.  Remember  that  you  believe  in  God,  that  all  will  become  one 
with  Him. 

"  To  offer  a  religion  to  the  working  tailors  ...  to  translate  the 
Prophets.  If  you  could  carry  out  these  objects  they  would  keep  you 
healthy.  Why  can't  you  get  up  in  the  morning  ?  "  "I  have  nothing 
I  like  so  much  as  unconsciousness,  but  I  mil  try.  ..." 

When  they  went  to  London  in  the  spring,  things  were,  if 
anything,  worse  than  Florence  had  expected.  It  was  a  year  of 
social  activity ;  foreigners  flocked  to  England  for  the  opening  of 
the  great  Exhibition  on  May  the  first.  English  people  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  were  filled  with  more  or  less  conscious 
self-satisfaction.  They  felt  dimly  or  clearly,  according  to  their 
temperaments,  that  they  had  surmounted  the  financial  troubles  of 
the  'Forties  by  their  practical  common  sense,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  Rome  by  their  Protestant  common  sense.  Industry  was 
recovering,  science  advancing,  the  Royal  Family  showing  an 
edifying  example  of  domestic  virtue.  The  gigantic  Crystal  Palace 
rising  in  Hyde  Park  was  a  symbol  of  it  all. 

Among  those  who  came  over  to  see  it  was  Madame  Mohl, 
much  taken  up  with  two  silken  kittens  for  whom  Hilary  had  to 
find  "  some  Christian  cat "  as  temporary  wet  nurse,  but  also 
anxious  about  the  Nightingales. 

Hilary,  seeing  the  royalties  assemble  in  London,  and  reflecting 
on  their  different  characters,  was  moved  to  exclaim,  "  How  I 
should  like  to  make  a  queen  of  Flo !  She  would  startle  old 
customs  not  a  little." 

It  was  not  with  queens  but  with  working  tailors  that  Flo  was 
consorting.  AUof?  Locke  had  been  published  in  the  preceding 
year  and  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her.  She  persuaded 
her  father  to  go  with  her  one  night  to  a  Chartist  lecture,  and  there 
she  had  much  conversation  with  Walter  Cooper,  who  was  now 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  Tailors'  Union.  The  following  night  at 
Lady  Palmerston's  she  had  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Ashley, 
who  was  described  by  Parthe  as  Chartist  de  home  compagnie^ 
Her  family  were  amused  by  comparing  her  different  friends,  but 
they  did  not  t^2XvLt  that  her  acquaintance  with  working  men,  many 
of  whom  were  both  Chartists  and  infidels,  went  much  further 


1  Embley. 
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than  these  casual  meetings. ^  Not  only  in  London,  but — in  Leeds  j 
when  she  was  staying  with  Grandmama,  in  Birmingham  when  ■ 
she  was  staying  with  the  Bracebridges,  she  had  got  to  know  a  j 
number  of  artisans,  their  organizations  and  opinions.  They,  like  i 
herself,  were  in  revolt  against  the  established  conventions  of  \ 
Church,  State  and  Society ;  they,  like  herself,  saw  that  the  pro-  i 
gress  of  democracy,  and  still  more  the  progress  of  science,  had  \ 
opened  ways  to  a  new  world.  But  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  ■ 
of  them,  had  very  diflferent  ideas  from  herself  about  the  nature  of  i 
those  ways.  They  confused  false  teaching  about  religion  with 
religion  itself,  and,  because  on  earth  their  rulers  were  selfish  and  I 
their  teachers  blind,  they  angrily  rejected  belief  in  a  God  of  love  j 
and  light.  She  longed  to  help  them  with  her  experience  of  God,  j 
almost  as  much  as  she  longed  to  help  them  to  escape  from  the  ] 
dens  of  the  sweaters ;  not  quite  as  much,  however,  for  it  was  these  \ 
dens,  and  the  fact  that  Church  and  State  seemed  leagued  to  keep  \ 
men  and  women  in  them,  which  made  it  so  difficult  for  working- 
class  observers  to  see  God.  Like  Alton  Locke  himself,  she  was  , 
moved  to  contempt  and  anger  by  the  official  attitude  of  the  Church  j 
of  England.  2  In  Egypt,  where  the  little  body  of  resident  Anglicans  ] 
was  struggling  and  persecuted,  she  had  gone  eagerly  to  their  ] 
church  and  felt  that  she  belonged  to  it.  But  on  her  return  to  j 
England  she  had  found  the  Church  "  stretched  out  in  fatness,  | 
with  the  millstone  about  her  neck  of  the  richest  hierarchy  in  the  - 
world."  Very  soon  after  she  came  back,  moreover,  there  had  \ 
been  one  of  those  ecclesiastical  crises,  which  always  made  her  feel  ] 
that  Christians  had  forgotten  their  true  business  on  earth.  Be-  { 
cause  the  Pope  had  issued  a  brief  re-establishing  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  England  with  titles  derived  from  their  Sees,  the  whole  ] 
country  had  been  in  a  ferment.  The  old  traditional  hatred  of 
Rome  had  broken  out,  and  had  been  stirred  to  a  blaze  by  people  \ 
who  ought  to  have  known  better.    The  ecclesiastical  crisis  had  j 

1  There  is  evidence  of  Florence  Nightingale's  familiarity  with  the  opinions  ! 
of  artisans  in  a  letter  written  by  her  to  Manning  in  1852,  and  preserved  among  j 
his  correspondence  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater.  I  refer  to  this  \ 
letter  in  the  next  chapter.  : 

2  The  author  of  A/fon  Locke,  Charles  Kingsley,  was  just  a  year  older  than  j 
Florence.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  attitude  as  it  appears  in  his  letters  ; 
and  other  writings  of  this  period  with  hers.  They  had  much  in  common.  j 
(See  Charles  Kingsley.  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life,  edited  by  his  Wife,  ' 
1878);  Alton  Locke,  1850,  etc. 

Kingsley,  having  made  Alton  Locke  a  radical  working  man,  could  speak  ! 

more  freely  in  his  person  than  as  Rector  of  Eversley.  j 
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been  followed  by  a  political  crisis.  Florence  had  marked  the 
disturbing  effects  of  dogmatic  passion  on  secular  affairs  and  had 
stored  them  up  in  her  mind  for  future  reference.  But  when  she 
saw  the  clergy  and  the  devout  laity  throwing  all  their  passion  into 
these  matters,  while  the  Thames  ran  poison,  and  men  and  women 
perished  in  typhus-filled  cellars ;  while  children  starved  or  were 
trained  as  thieves  and  prostitutes ;  while  atheism  spread  far  and 
wide  in  the  land — she  felt  as  far  away  from  the  orthodox  as  she 
was  from  the  fashionable  world. 

She  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell  spent  a  last  happy  day  together, 
listening  to  a  lecture  on  Political  Economy,  visiting  a  hospital  and 
dining  with  the  Bracebridges,  and  parted  with  tears,  for  Elizabeth 
was  about  to  return  to  America  to  take  up  her  work,  and  Florence 
still  saw  no  way  open  to  hers. 

The  Nightingales  went  back  to  Embley,  to  the  rhododendrons 
and  the  azaleas  and  the  society  of  the  "  picked  and  chosen." 
Florence  was  more  miserable  than  ever ;  but  the  conviction  that 
she  knew  better  than  her  mother  and  Parthe  what  she  ought  to 
do  and  that  she  must  do  something,  in  spite  of  them,  was  growing 
stronger  in  her.    She  wrote  : 

Jme  Sfb,  185 1.  "My  life  is  more  difficult  than  almost  any  other 
kind.  My  life  is  more  suffering  than  almost  any  other  kind,  is  it  not, 
God? 

"  Let  me  not  try  to  disguise  these  facts  from  myself.  Spirit  of  Truth, 
but  let  me  honestly  and  with  simplicity  of  purpose  set  to  work,  not  to 
complain  but  to  find  the  means  to  live. 

"  I  must  fake  some  things,  as  few  as  I  can,  to  enable  me  to  live.  I 
must  ;fake  them,  they  will  not  be  given  me — take  them  in  the  true  spirit 
of  doing  thy  will,  not  of  snatching  them  for  my  own  will.  I  must  do 
without  some  things,  as  many  as  I  can,  which  I  could  not  have  without 
causing  more  suffering  than  I  am  obliged  to  cause  anyway. 

"  Let  me  try  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  my  life,  knowing  that  I 
cannot  (which  I  truly  desire)  minister  to  Parthe^s  happiness  while  in 
such  suffering  myself.  God's  law  has  provided  against  that.  Let  me 
venerate  and  observe  that  law. 

"  What  are  the  means  I  can  take  ? 

"  The  first  is  to  preserve  myself  in  a  healthy  state.  Myself  being 
in  the  same  state  as  I  was  yesterday  and  my  circumstances  the  same, 
which  they  will  be,  the  same  things  would  occur. 

"  To  preserve  myself  in  a  healthy  or  at  least  a  healthier  state.  Thy 
Holy  Ghost  tells  me  to  do  these  things. 

"  First,  spend  one  hour  a  day  at  least  at  the  school.  Without  this, 
I  know  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  preserve  my  being :  and  I  am  more 
fulfilling  their  wishes — I  shall  be  more  capable  of  doing  what  they  want 
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the  rest  of  the  day,  than  if  I  gave  way  and  did  what  they  think  they  wish 
in  company  the  whole  of  the  day,  which  I  know  to  be  impossible  to  me. 
I  shall  be  more  cheerful,  less  worn,  more  really  obedient  to  their  wish. 

"  Secondly,  I  must  keep  to  my  hour-and-a-half  study  and  thinking 
before  breakfast.  Without  this,  I  am  utterly  lost.  With  this,  I  think 
I  could  keep  myself  alive  through  the  day.  Whether  that  thinking 
shall  be  writing  to  Aunt  Mai  or  writing  for  myself,  experience  will 
decide. 

"  Thirdly,  I  must  place  my  intercourse  with  those  three  [her  parents 
and  sister]  on  a  true  footing.    I  mean  only  as  regards  myself. 

"  I  must  expect  no  sympathy  or  help  from  them.  I  have  so  long 
craved  for  their  sympathy  that  I  can  hardly  reconcile  myself  to  this.  I 
have  so  long  struggled  to  make  myself  understood — been  sore,  cast  down, 
insupportably  fretted  by  not  being  understood  (at  this  moment  even 
I  feel  it  when  I  retrace  these  conversations  in  thought)  that  I  must  not 
even  try  to  be  understood. 

"  I  know  that  they  can  not,    I  know  that  to  try  for  it  and  fail  irritates 

me. 

"Is  it  presumptuous  to  say  that  I  see  farther,  can  judge  better  about 
some  things  than  either  of  them  ?  Then  that  is  to  say  that  the  world 
is  to  make  no  progress. 

"  Mamma  says  that  I  am  '  inconsistent ' — says  truly  ;  the  nature 
cannot  be  cramped  and  not  cramped  at  the  same  time.  To  be  incon- 
sistent is  to  be  cramped  in  some  direction. 

"  Parthe  says  that  I  blow  a  trumpet — that  it  gives  her  indigestion 
— that  also  is  true.  Struggle  must  make  a  noise — and  everything  that 
I  have  to  do  that  concerns  my  real  being  must  be  done  with  a  struggle." 

A  week  later  her  thoughts  were  again  turned  towards  the 
question  of  how  she  was  to  get  on  with  Parthe,  and  she  again 
wrote  them  down. 

]une  \')th,  "To  be  cheerful,  tender  and  gentle  with  Parthe,  that 
is  my  object.  Now,  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  Not  by  violent  effort, 
nor  by  pretence  or  falsehood, — but  by  a  clear  understanding  of  her 
character  and  mine  and  of  the  laws  influencing  such  characters."  [It 
was  so  difficult,  so  painful,  that  she  broke  off  to  pray.] 

"  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour.  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto 
this  hour.  Spirit  of  Truth,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Father  of  Wisdom, 
let  me  be  one  with  Thee." 

"  Our  aggregates  ^  sympathize  on  few  points.  Neither  on  religion, 
nor  on  poHtics,  nor  on  manners  of  living  (including  modes  of  occupation, 
ends  of  life,  social  systems,  characters  of  persons).  We  have  therefore 
few  points  of  sympathy.  We  cannot  expect  to  convert  one  another. 
I  have  no  desire  to  alter  her.    She  the  greatest  to  alter  me.    Let  me 


^  i.e.  hers  and  Parthe's. 
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entirely  avoid  these  subjects — it  is  better  to  be  silent,  even  when  appealed 
to,  or  to  say  as  I  do  with  Shore,  what  I  think  best  for  him. 

"  How  do  I  do  with  Shore  ?  I  do  not  seek  his  sympathy.  I  know 
that  he  cannot  give  it  me.  I  never  ask  for  it.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
for  Parthe  to  give  me  her  sympathy  as  it  is  for  Shore.  Let  me  never 
seek  it. 

"  I  am  continually  trying  to  sympathize  with  Shore  in  his  subjects, 
to  make  him  talk.  Let  me  observe  what  are  Parthe's  subjects.  The 
owl — music — literature — art  (including  my  dress  and  appearance).  Let 
me  sympathize  with  these  and  try  to  discover  more. 

"It  is  difficult  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her  health  because  she 
repels  it." 


Though  the  way  seemed  unending,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  barely  changed,  Florence  had,  in  fact,  passed  another 
milestone.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  whatever  her  parents 
felt  about  it  she  must  get  some  definite  training.  By  the  middle 
of  July  she  was  at  Kaiserswerth,  not  now  as  a  visitor  but  as  an 
apprentice.^  She  was  working  hard  there  when  Richard  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  was  married  to  Miss  Annabel  Crewe  in  August.  It 
was  a  most  suitable  marriage  and  Milnes  was  from  first  to  last  a 
very  happy  husband,  but  Florence  remained  in  his  mind  as  the 
Beatrice  of  his  youthful  dreams. 

Mrs.  Nightingale  and  Parthe  were  at  Karlsbad,  where  the  latter 
was  trying  the  effect  of  the  waters  on  her  persistent  ill-health. 
She  felt  that  all  the  worry  about  Flo  put  back  her  recovery.  She 
could  not  get  over  her  disappointment  about  the  marriage  her 
sister  had  missed.  It  was  true  that  Dr.  Stanley,  who  had  wished 
for  it,  now  said  that  it  would  not  have  done  :  Florence  was  "  too 
keen."  But  this  did  not  console  Parthe.  Florence's  determina- 
tion to  go  to  Kaiserswerth  disgusted  and  angered  her.  The  only 
things  that  could  be  done  about  it  were  to  shorten  her  stay  there 
as  much  as  possible  and  to  conceal  it  from  all  their  friends.  Before 
they  had  all  three  started  for  the  Continent,  Parthe  had  written 
to  her  mother  that  it  would  be  best  to  let  Flo  go  there  while  they 
were  at  Karlsbad  and  not  to  stay  with  Papa  and  go  later.  If  she 
went  now,  they  would  be  able  to  work  on  her  conscience  about 
Grandmama  Shore  and  Aunt  Evans,  and  the  new  schoolmaster 

1  There  are  gaps  in  the  family  correspondence  this  summer  which  make 
it  uncertain  how  Florence  managed  to  carry  her  point  of  going  back  to  Kaisers- 
werth in  the  face  of  her  mother  and  sister's  determined  opposition.  Some 
letters  of  Parthe's,  expressing  her  disappointment  and  anger,  survive. 
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at  HoUoway,  and  so  get  her  to  return  to  England  with  them, 
whereas  if  she  went  to  Lea  Hurst  with  Papa  first  and  then  to 
Karlsbad,  she  would  not  want  to  come  home  till  the  following 
spring.  It  would  then  be  impossible  to  keep  her  whereabouts 
secret  for  long.  Florence  acquiesced  in  hiding  it  from  "  the  old 
ladies  "  (Grandmama  and  Aunt  Evans),  who  were  nervous  about 
anybody  travelling  on  the  dreadful  Continent,  but  could  not 
believe  that  it  need  be  hidden  from  their  friends.  The  Bunsens, 
whose  opinion  Mrs.  Nightingale  valued  extremely,  had  wished 
for  years  that  Florence  would  go  to  Kaiserswerth ;  they  were 
anxious  for  a  daughter  of  their  own  to  go  there.  The  Brace- 
bridges,  the  Sam  Smiths,  Lady  Inglis,  the  Sidney  Herberts,  the 
Plunketts,  had  all  wished  that  she  should  have  this  training. 
Others,  such  as  Lady  Byron,  Caroline  Bathurst  and  the  Stanleys, 
would  all  think  it  desirable  if  they  knew  about  it.  So  would  the 
Bonham  Carters.  The  Nicholsons  certainly  would  disapprove, 
but  i^Irs.  Nightingale  had  always  professed  indifference  to  their 
opinion. 

Only  Florence's  sense  of  her  mother's  and  sister's  disapproval 
spoilt  her  intense  happiness  in  being  really  a  part  of  the  Kaisers- 
werth Institution,  for  she  had  been  given  an  office  directly  she 
arrived.  Now  indeed  she  rejoiced  to  live,  now  indeed  she  felt 
that  she  really  j^as  alive  ;  she  was  carrying  out  the  idea  of  learning 
how  to  be  useful  which  had  been  her  first  thought  since  she  was 
six  years  old  and  her  first  and  last  thought  for  nearly  eight  years. 
From  her  rising  at  five  in  the  morning  till  bedtime  after  the  last 
evening  lecture,  she  was  consciously  happy  all  the  time. 

But  Mrs.  Nightingale  could  not  understand.  Sitting  at  fable 
d'hote  at  their  grand  hotel  at  Karlsbad,  she  and  Parthe  thought  of 
Flo's  description  of  her  four  meals  a  day,  for  each  of  which  ten 
minutes  was  allowed  :  rye  tea  and  bread  at  6  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  ; 
broth  and  vegetables  at  twelve ;  broth  alone  at  seven  1  How 
could  anyone  (not  a  poor  person)  live  on  a  diet  like  that  ?  The 
dear  child  must  be  mad  1  When  the  dear  child,  by  Aunt  Mai's 
advice,  put  all  her  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  and  longing  for 
sympathy  into  a  long  letter  of  appeal,  they  were  still  more  sure 
she  must  be  mad. 

"  Give  me  time,  give  me  faith.  Trust  me,  help  me,"  she  wrote. 
"  I  feel  within  me  that  I  could  gladden  your  loving  hearts  which  now 
I  wound.  Say  to  me  '  Follow  the  dictates  of  that  spirit  within  thee.' 
Oh,  my  beloved  people,  that  spirit  shall  never  lead  me  to  anything  un- 
worthy of  one  who  is  yours  in  love.    Give  me  your  blessing.  Speed 
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me  on  my  way  to  walk  in  that  path  which  the  sense  of  right  in  me  has 
been  pointing  to  for  years.  Have  other  paths  ngb/-  for  others  been  untried 
by  me  ?  But,  my  beloved,  still  have  I  heard  this  same  voice.  This 
may  appear  to  you  the  passing  fancy  of  a  heated  imagination  from  which 
your  tender  care  would  rescue  me.  But  little  do  you  know  how  long 
that  voice  has  spoken,  how  deep  its  tones  have  sunk  within  me,  how  I 
have  turned  this  way  and  that  trying  if  there  were  other  paths  for  me 
than  one  which  might  look  like  estrangement  from  home,  parents  so 
loving,  and  loved.  It  shall  not  be  so  ;  again  I  say  give  me  time,  give 
me  faith,  give  me  the  help  of  your  blessing,  then  will  I  prove  that  I 
love  home  and  parents  and  sister  and  friends.  It  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  them  to  conceal  where  I  am  and  what  I  am  doing,  for  it  shall  come 
home  to  their  hearts  that  I  am  doing  nothing  of  which  they,  or  you,  my 
pure,  my  lovely  ones,  would  be  ashamed."  ^ 

A  very  heated  imagination  indeed !  But  the  dear  child  did 
write  beautiful  letters.  Hilary,  who  was  at  Embley  keeping  house 
for  Uncle  Night,  was  sorry  for  them  all.  At  last  she  got  per- 
mission to  divulge  the  secret  to  Madame  Mohl,  who  had  been 
asking  for  weeks,  "  But  where  is  Flo  ?  " 

"  Poor  dearest  People,"  wrote  Hilary  to  this  friend,  "  these  perse- 
vering earnest  desires  of  our  Flo  to  walk  in  a  different  path  from  that 
they  had  hoped  to  see  her  take,  costs  them  much  struggle  and  unrest. 
It  is  difficult  to  them  to  understand  that  she  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
following  that  which  her  soul  longs  for.  Of  course,  they  ask  why 
mayn't  she  be  satisfied  with  helping  at  home  and  with  looking  after  the 
village  school  and  the  village  at  Embley  ?  Without  speaking  of  endless 
little  interruptions  and  bonds  inseparable  from  the  proposal,  that  is  not 
her  heart's  idea.  She  knows  what  she  is  about  and  she  is  one  of  such 
concentrated  will  and  power  that  she  cannot  be  turned  aside  like  a 
rivulet  which  runs  in  whatever  trench  one  turns  it  to  water  one's  field ; 
the  longer  she  lives,  the  more  she  grows  in  thought,  and  the  more 
does  her  idea  grow  with  her.  It  is  not  the  guidance  of  opposition  that 
she  needs,  but  the  guidance  of  assistance  and  experience.  I  hope  all 
things  for  her  and  for  them  too  :  and  most  of  all  when  I  think  of  dear 
Pop's  devotion  and  love  to  her  :  for  it  must  end  in  harmony — although 
there  are  many  sad  minor  chords  between  them — and  what  makes  Flo's 
happiness  will  make  Parthe's  too.  ...  If  Flo  were  to  give  up  all,  it 
would  not  make  Parthe  happy. 

"  I  forgot  one  thing  about  Parthe.  You  know  that  she  is  an  enjoying 
creature  .  .  .  and  though  her  feeling  is  disappointed  by  the  ideal  in 
which  Flo  fixes  her  happiness,  it  may  be  reconciled — would  be  recon- 
ciled by  success  ;  but  Flo's  happiness  is  all  knit  up  in  what  her  mind  and 
thought  and  feeling  (far  beyond  the  common  measure,  for  she  is  of  the 

1  Letter  of  August  31,  185 1,  part  of  which  is  also  quoted  by  Sir  E.  Cook, 
Vol.  I,  p.  114. 
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chosen  few)  have  chosen  for  their  object ;  her  desire  is  active  and  gives 
her  Hfe,  Pop's  is  stationary." 

Madame  Mohl,  for  her  part,  was  glad  that  Flo  had  got  her 
own  way. 

"  I  could  almost  regret  that  she  is  not  more  commonplace.  .  .  . 
Still,  there  must  be  burnt  offerings,  and  these  fine  spirits  are  the  chosen 
victims  .  .  .  they  ml/  go  to  the  altars  ;  nothing  will  content  them  but 
they  must  hunt  for  other  paths,  constantly  goaded  by  an  inward  activity 
and  discontent  with  the  present." 

Hilary  stayed  on  at  Embley  when  her  aunt  and  cousins  returned 
from  abroad.  The  situation  between  them  had  become  very 
acute.  Florence  was  treated  as  one  who  had  disgraced  herself ; 
her  mother  and  sister  would  hardly  speak  to  her.  It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  that  she  developed  measles  and  had  to  be  isolated,  except 
from  Hilary,  who  had  had  the  disease.  When  she  was  convales- 
cent she  and  Hilary  had  such  walks  and  talks  in  the  autumn  woods 
as  they  had  not  had  for  years. 

Marianne  Nicholson  was  married  this  autumn  to  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  an  engineer,  a  clever  man  but  not  perhaps  quite 
such  a  brilliant  match  as  the  beautiful  Miss  Nicholson  had  had 
a  right  to  expect.  Still,  marriage  was  on  the  whole  a  difficult 
business.  "  Oh,  if  one  could  only  create  half  a  dozen  Brownings 
for  my  special  favourites !  "  wrote  Madame  Mohl.  She  was  quite 
reconciled  now  to  "  this  Monsieur  Browning  "  and  thought  more 
of  him  than  of  his  wife.  "  Lizzy  is  a  warm-hearted  being,  but  I 
don't  think  she  improves  in  wisdom."  ^ 

"  Lizzy "  and  Madame  Mohl  disagreed  extremely  on  the 
character  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  When  on  December  2,  he  seized  the  Government  and 
threw  his  opponents  into  prison,  Mrs.  Browning  easily  believed 
him  the  Chosen  of  the  People,  but  the  Mohls  were  convinced  that 
he  was  a  selfish  intriguer  who  would  not  hesitate  to  seek  his  own 
future  safety  by  plunging  Europe  into  war.  When  Madame  Mohl 
expressed  her  opinion  with  her  usual  vigour,  Mrs.  Browning 
decided  that  this  was  because  she  was  "  most  eminently  and  on 
all  subjects  a  woman  "  with  her  thoughts  inside  her  passions, 
instead  of  her  passions  inside  her  thoughts.'^    Robert  professed 

1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  staying  at  138,  Avenue  des  Champ  filyse^s, 
where  they  had  arrived  in  October  after  a  visit  to  England  and  the  Exhibition. 
They  met  Madame  Mohl  at  Lady  Elgin's  and  she  came  to  see  them  next  day. 
See  Tbe  letters  of  Eli:(abeth  Barrett  Brownings  edited  F.  G.  Kenyon  (1897), 
Vol.  II,  p.  24. 
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the  same  feelings  as  Madame  Mohl,  but  his  wife  subtly  explained 
that  he  did  not  mistake  his  feelings  for  reasons.  "  No,  not  for 
one  moment ;  and  there,"  said  Mrs.  Browning,  "  is  the  difference 
between  women  and  men."  ^ 

The  Nightingales  heard  all  that  was  happening  in  Paris  from 
the  Mohls.  But  presently  events  reverberated  from  another 
direction.  When  news  came  to  Embley  in  December,  185 1,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  dismissed  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
because  he  had  recognized  the  French  usurper,  while  his  Queen 
and  his  Cabinet  desired  to  remain  neutral — the  six  gentlemen 
staying  in  the  house  declared  with  one  voice  that  they  could  not 
eat  any  dinner.  The  ladies  were  amused  to  see  how  they  after- 
wards managed  to  consume  the  roast  mutton.  Lady  Palmerston 
called  at  Embley,  and  spent  a  long  time  talking  to  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale of  her  husband's  virtue  and  injuries.  Florence  could  not 
bring  herself  to  believe  that  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  she  had 
always  believed  in  as  the  defender  of  freedom,  could  really 
favour  the  usurper. 

Slowly  European  events  were  moving  on  to  the  conjunction 
which  was  to  give  Florence  Nightingale  her  great  opportunity ;  but 
the  party  at  Embley  were  far  from  foreseeing  the  future.  Mrs. 
Nightingale  was  more  and  more  troubled  about  Flo.  It  seemed 
so  strange,  she  murmured  sadly,  that  one  who  was  so  talented, 
so  much  admired,  with  really,  one  might  say,  a  European  reputa- 
tion in  Society,  should  not  be  content.  Flo  would  like  to  have 
answered  that  one  who  had  talents  and  a  European  reputation 
could  hardly  remain  dangling  about  her  mother's  drawing-room 
all  her  life  :  she  must  go  out  and  find  work  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale's murmurs  that  it  was  "  very  hard,"  "  very  unnautural,"  she 
would  like  to  have  replied :  "  You  must  look  on  me  as  your 
vagabond  son,  without  his  money.  I  shan't  cost  you  nearly  as 
much  as  a  son  would  have  done.  I  haven't  cost  you  much  yet, 
except  for  my  visits  to  Egypt  and  Rome.  Remember,  I  should 
have  cost  you  a  great  deal  more  if  I  had  been  married  or  been  a 
son.  .  .  .  Well,  you  must  now  consider  me  married  or  a  son." 
She  knew  her  mother  would  have  reproached  her  again,  as  she 
often  did,  for  wanting  to  leave  her,  and  she  would  have  replied, 
"  You  were  willing  to  part  with  me  to  be  married  !  "  But  as  yet 
the  full  dialogue  only  took  place  in  her  imagination. 


1  Op.  cit.,  ii,  67. 
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EARLY  in  1852,  Florence  went  with  her  father  to  a  water  : 

cure  at  Umberslade  in  Worcestershire.    He  and  she  were  . 

still  good  companions  when  they  were  alone  together,  and  | 

some  of  her  happiest  days  in  these  last  years  had  been  those  spent  1 

with  him  at  Lea  Hurst,  at  times  when  business  required  his  pres-  J 

ence  there  though  the  family  were  in  the  south.    In  their  conver-  j 

sations  and  letters  he  and  she  discussed  public  problems.    His  1 

temperamental  and  political  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  \ 

had  grown  on  him  with  age.    People  should  be  left  to  help  them-  j 

selves.    "  No,"  said  Florence,  "  they  must  be  taught  to  help  them-  I 

selves."    When  she  had  driven  him  to  admit  that  he  did  think  \ 

there  should  be  schools,  she  pressed  him  to  go  farther  and  say  that  | 

there  should  be  good  schools.    He  fell  back  on  the  opinion  that  ] 

for  women,  at  any  rate,  domestic  life  was  the  only  real  education.  | 
Florence  asked  whether  no  qualifications  were  needed  for  it,  and 

further  demanded,  "Is  it  carrying  out  or  destroying  the  principle  \ 

of  domestic  life  to  say  that  those  mothers  who  in  the  present  state  i 

of  things  destroy  rather  than  educate  their  children,  should  be  | 

taught  how  to  educate  them  ?  "    Eagerly  she  assured  him  that  ' 

she  agreed  with  him  about  the  importance  of  women's  work  in  \ 

the  home  :  "  My  heart  longeth,  nay  thirsteth,  my  flesh  crieth  out  ': 
for  the  day  when  we  shall  have  the  means  given  us  of  fulfilling 

that  very  home  vocation  which  people  are  so  often  wrongfully  "\ 

accused  of  wishing  to  neglect."    To  his  general  thesis  that  they  [ 

were  not  their  brother's  keepers  and  that  in  free  ninteenth-century  : 

England  anybody  who  had  the  will  to  raise  himself  might  do  so,  | 

she  answered,  "  Many  people  are  in  such  circumstances  that  they  \ 

might  continue  till  the  end  of  the  centuries  unable  to  will  to  \ 

raise  themselves,  were  it  not  that  it  is  in  God's  plan  that  mankind  ; 

should  help  mankind  to  all  truth  and  all  wisdom.    Not  that  any-  ! 

body  is  to  be  put  in  anybody's  keeping,  but  all  are  to  discover  for  j 

all."  I 
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Mr.  Nightingale  thought  Flo  too  violent,  too  explosive  in  her 
ideas,  and,  in  practice,  too  anxious  to  interfere  with  matters  that 
might  well  be  allowed  to  take  their  course ;  but  she  was  a  very 
agreeable  companion  at  the  water  cure.  Together  they  admired 
the  "  grand  Inigo  Jones  "  of  the  Umberslade  architecture  and 
smiled  at  the  oddities  of  the  patients.  Florence,  who  always  got 
on  with  doctors,  and  had  already  many  friends  in  the  medical 
profession,  enjoyed  talking  to  the  physician  in  charge.  Dr.  John- 
son, and  to  a  son  of  his,  a  young  surgeon  at  a  London  hospital. 
His  account  of  the  nurses  beat  anything  that  she  had  heard  before. 
He  said  they  were  al/  drunkards,  sisters  and  all,  and  that  in  the 
whole  hospital  there  were  only  two  nurses  who  could  be  trusted 
to  give  the  patients  their  medicine. 

Florence  thought  that  the  best  hope  of  getting  more  training  for 
herself  in  nursing  would  be  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  in  Paris  ; 
Madame  Mohl  was  urging  both  her  and  Hilary  to  pay  her  a  visit ; 
her  appartement  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  might  serve  as  a  stepping-stone. 
But  Florence  had  not  yet  been  forgiven  for  Kaisers werth,  and  she 
found  it  difficult  to  make  up  her  mind  to  defy  her  mother  or  to 
deceive  her.  So  she  let  Hilary  go  to  Paris  without  her,  and  went 
herself  to  London.  It  was  hard  to  play  at  company  and  luxury 
all  day  when  the  great,  wide  world  was  in  the  convulsions,  some 
thought  of  her  last  dying  decay,  others  of  her  new  birth.  But 
Florence  had  many  friends  who  (whichever  of  these  two  things  they 
thought)  approved  her  desire  to  get  away  from  the  company  and 
help  in  the  convulsions.  She  now  knew  most  of  the  ladies  of 
advanced  views  who  had  long  been  Aunt  Julia's  friends.  She  had 
introductions  to  Mrs.  Browning  and  to  another  authoress  with  high, 
moral  purposes,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Lewes. ^  Both  were  much  interested 
in  her.  Mrs.  Browning  was  charmed  by  her  countenance  and  her 
graceful  manner,  and  thought  her  a  noble,  earnest  woman.^  Mrs. 

1  George  Eliot — but  she  had  not  yet  become  famous  under  that  name. 
As  Mary  Ann  Evans,  she  had  translated  Straus'  Lehen  Jesu  and  had  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  Westminster  Review,  In  1 8  5 1  she  had  united  herself  with  George 
Henry  Lewes,  as  his  real,  though  not  his  legal  wife.  George  Eliot  was  perhaps 
thinking  of  Florence  Nightingale  when  she  described  the  appearance  and  the 
"young  lady  life"  of  Dorothea  Brook  in  Middlemarch,  published  in  1873. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  that  Miss  Nightingale,  when  she  read  this  book, 
made  no  comment  on  the  similarity  between  her  own  early  circumstances 
and  Dorothea's,  but  expressed  disappointment  in  the  latter,  because  she  had 
sacrificed  her  ideals  in  marriage,  instead  of  carrying  them  out  in  social  work. 
See  Sir  Edward  Cook,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 

2  Letters  of  E.  B.  Broming. 
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Lewes  marked  how  her  loftiness  of  mind  was  expressed  in  her 
form  and  manner.^    She  was  introduced  to  another  set  of  thought- 

I  ful  and  energetic  people  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  with  whom  she 
was  now  very  intimate.  In  them  she  found  what  she  was  always 
seeking,  family  relations  founded  on  a  heavenly  type.  She 

1  observed  with  delight  their  exquisite  happiness  in  each  other  and 
in  their  beautiful  children — a  happiness  which  never  made  them 
selfish,  but  urged  them  on  to  every  good  work  for  the  sake  of 
Him  from  whom  it  came.  In  religion  and  in  politics  they  had 
been  born  to  a  different  outward  pattern  from  hers  ;  but  she 
found  that  this  made  little  difference.  Tory  as  he  was  by  tradition, 
Sidney  Herbert  had  the  soul  of  a  reformer,  and  there  were  few 
schemes  for  helping  the  downtrodden  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
were  not  interested. 

He,  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,^  was  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  newly-formed  society  for  helping  poor  emi- 
grants.^ Florence  was  able  to  get  into  close  touch  with  this 
extraordinary  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman  farmer  and  the 
wife  of  a  Captain  in  the  Indian  Army,  who  had  already  carried  out 
such  a  great  work  of  administration  as  might  have  been  the  pride 
of  any  statesman.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  glad  to  employ  Miss  Night- 
ingale, and  Florence  was  only  too  happy  when  she  could  get  away 
to  her,  or  to  the  Ragged  Schools,  from  the  atmosphere  of  social 
triviality  and  agonizing  contest  in  which  she  lived  when  she  was 
with  her  mother  and  Parthe. 

One  day,  when  she  had  gone  into  the  country  to  do  a  piece  of 
organizing  work  for  Mrs.  Chisholm,  she  found  a  poor  Irish- 
woman living  in  a  shed  by  the  roadside  *  and  suffering  distress  which 
was  evidently  not  all  physical.    She  told  Florence  that  it  was  about 

1  George  Eliofs  Life,  by  J.  W.  Cross,  Vol.  I,  p.  231. 

2  Ashley  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  185 1. 

^  See  obituary  notice  of  Caroline  Chisholm  in  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
March  26,  1877.  Also  Stanmore's  Life  of  Sidney  Herbert,  Hodder's  Life  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Vol.  II,  p.  399,  where  a  quotation  from  Ashley's  diary  for 
July  17,  185 1,  is  given.  "This  is  a  novel  and  most  admirable  scheme  of 
colonization,  but  many  people  suspect  that  the  Devil  is  in  it,  and  that  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  who  is  a  Papist,  has  no  views  but  the  extension  of  Romanism." 

*  This  incident  is  related  in  a  letter  from  Florence  Nightingale  to  Cardinal 
(then  Dr.)  Manning,  dated  June  28, 1 8 5  2.  This  letter,  together  with  the  others 
quoted  in  this  chapter,  is  among  Cardinal  Manning's  papers  at  St.  Mary  of 
the  Angels,  Bayswater.  I  was  allowed  to  examine  these  letters  by  the  kindness 
of  Father  F.  O.  D.  Hoare,  who  is  in  charge  of  them.  Mr.  Shane  Leslie,  who 
has  quoted  some  of  them  in  his  Henry  Edward  Manning,  was  good  enough  to 
direct  my  attention  to  them. 
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her  little  daughter,  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  run  away  from  her 
and  was  living  among  bad  people  and  in  danger  of  the  most  miser- 
able fate.  She  thought  she  could  "  catch  "  the  child  again  if  only 
she  had  somewhere  to  take  her  to  when  caught,  but  she  had  no 
home.  Florence  believed  the  best  home  for  the  poor  child,  a 
Catholic  by  upbringing,  would  be  with  one  of  the  Religious  Orders 
for  whose  devoted  charity  she  had  so  deep  an  admiration.  She 
wrote  for  help  to  her  old  acquaintance  Dr.  Manning,  now  a  Roman 
priest,  devoting  himself  partly  to  drawing  his  old  friends  in  the 
same  direction  and  partly  to  the  social  work  which  remained, 
"  in  change  unchanged,"  his  strongest  passion.  From  both 
points  of  view  he  was  interested  in  Florence  Nightingale.  Most 
readily  did  he  respond  to  her  appeal  for  help,  and  they  worked 
together  to  try  and  save  the  child.  Manning  showing  a  tender 
compassion  which  unlocked  Florence's  heart  towards  him.  When 
he  wrote  to  inquire  why  she  was  not  a  Catholic,  she  felt  sure  that 
the  inquiry  came  from  the  purest  kindness  and  "  from  love  to  Him 
we  both  serve,"  not  from  proselytism.  .  .  .  She  thought  he  mis- 
took her  state  of  feeling  ;  he  thought  that  she  had  not  got  the  will 
to  make  a  change,  that  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  her,  that  she  clung 
to  the  Church  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  She  disabused 
his  mind  of  this  idea  :  the  Church  of  England  had  given  her 
neither  work  nor  training.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  she  would  find 
both.     She  tried  to  make  him  understand  how  she  longed  for  it : 

"  I  say  //  you  knew,  but  you  do  know  now,  with  all  its  faults, 
what  a  home  the  Catholic  Church  is.  And  yet  what  is  she  to  you 
compared  with  what  she  would  be  to  me  ?  No  one  can  tell,  no  man 
can  tell,  what  she  is  to  women ;  their  training,  their  discipline,  their 
home  .  .  .  women  are  left  wholly  uneducated  by  the  Church  of  England, 
almost  wholly  uncared-for,  while  men  are  not ;  for  what  training  is 
there  (in  the  Church  of  England)  compared  to  that  of  the  Catholic  nun  ? 
There  is  nothing  like  the  training  which  Sacred  Heart  or  Order  of  St. 
Vincent  gives  to  women." 

But  though  she  felt  at  the  moment  that  she  disliked  and  des- 
pised the  Church  of  England ;  and  though  she  longed  to  go  to 
the  work  that  she  knew  was  all  ready  for  her  among  the  daughters 
of  St.  Vincent,  there  was  an  all-powerful  reason  that  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  do  so.  It  was  not  a  question  of  will  but 
of  conviction.  She  could  not  believe  what  the  Roman  Church 
taught. 

"  The  wound  is  too  deep  for  the  Church  of  England  to  heal.  I 
belong  as  little  to  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  rather  my  heart  belongs  as  much  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  to  that  of 
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England.  Oh,  how  much  more !  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
former  insists  peremptorily  upon  my  believing  what  I  cannot  believe, 
while  the  latter  is  too  careless  and  indifferent  to  know  whether  I  believe 
it  or  not.  She  proclaims  out  of  the  prayer-book  what  we  are  to  beHeve, 
but  she  does  not  care  whether  we  do  (and  we  don^t)  ;  while  the  CathoHc 
Church  examines  into  the  fact.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  might  have  a 
home  where  now  I  have  none.  ..." 

She  told  him  that  she  had  never  said  this  to  any  creature  before. 

"  What  I  have  suffered  let  God  only  know.  But  my  whole  soul 
is  His,  and  provided  He  makes  known  His  name  to  the  world,  I  do 
not  care  what  He  does  with  me." 

Manning  could  not  understand  the  force  of  her  objection ; 
his  mind  was  too  different  from  hers.  When  she  had  confessed 
to  him  that  she  believed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  empirically,  though 
not  scientifically,  she  felt  sure  that  he  would  say,  as  her  Madre  in 
Rome  had  said,  "  Is  not  that  enough  ?  She  is  too  beautiful  not  to 
believe  in  her.    Ye  shall  know  a  tree  by  its  fruits."    She  wrote  : 

"  You  would  have  me  snatch  at  the  blessings  of  the  Catholic  Church 
without  having  given  her  my  unconditional  allegiance,  and  make  my 
own  conditions  (tacitly)  instead  of  receiving  hers.  So  I  have  done  all 
my  life  with  the  Anglican  Church.  I  have  snatched  her  sacraments,  a 
faithless  child ;  but  she  never  asked  me  why." 

Manning  explained  to  her  how  he  himself  had  reached  the 
Church  of  Rome.  She  said  she  thought  that  he,  like  most  Oxford 
men,  had  an  historical  mind,  and  had  examined  the  history  of 
the  Church  whether  he  could  believe  in  her,  instead  of  enquiring, 
as  Cambridge  and  mathematical  minds  did,  whether  they  could 
believe  in  each  separate  doctrine.  She  was  not  without  hopes  of 
reaching  the  Catholic  Church  by  this  latter  method.  She  had 
once  heard  a  Catholic  nun  use  the  same  words  about  prayer  as 
she  could  use  herself,  and  she  thought  she  could  believe  the  same 
things  about  creation  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  She  did  think  it 
reasonable  to  receive  truths  for  which  one  could  not  see  the  evi- 
dence. "  Can  I  calculate  the  path  of  the  morning  ?  "  But  then 
she  must  know  her  authority  and  believe  in  it. 

Manning  accused  her,  at  different  points  in  their  corre- 
spondence, of  eclecticism,  of  natural  scepticism,  of  intellectual 
dishonesty.  She  did  not  deny  his  charges,  which,  as  she  said, 
were  very  mildly  made.  She  did  not  think  they  were  justified,  but 
"  one  is  generally  wrong  about  oneself,  and  therefore  I  think  it  most 
probable  you  have  found  me  out.  .  .  .  Do  not  spare  me.  But  do  not 
say  that  I  do  not  love  my  Heavenly  Father,  nor  open  my  heart  to  Him. 
Say  anything  but  that ;  for  He  has  been  very  good  to  me." 

N 
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At  another  time  she  wrote : 

"  You  will  not  perhaps  believe  it,  but  the  search  after  Truth  has 
been  to  me  a  martyrdom,  tearing  up  everything  I  love,  forcing  me  upon 
conclusions  I  recoil  from,  shutting  the  door  upon  Paradise.  This  looks, 
I  must  say,  as  if  you  were  right,  for  if  I  loved  truth  above  all  other  things, 
why  should  it  be  so  ? 

It  was  unlikely  that  these  two  would  ever  think  alike  about 
the  Search  after  Truth :  but  as  to  the  practical  action  entailed  on 
all  men  and  women  by  what  they  do  know  of  truth  they  were 
agreed,  and  could  help  each  other.  He  wrote  to  her  for  inform- 
ation on  various  matters.  One  of  the  strangest,  when  we  consider 
that  he  had  been  a  minister  of  religion  for  years  and  that  she  had 
been  under  the  restraints  of  a  young  lady's  life,  was  the  attitude 
of  working  men  towards  the  Christian  faith.  She  wrote  back  to 
him  at  great  length  telling  him  what  she  had  learned  herself  in 
conversation  with  artisans,  or  what  they  had  told  her  about  the 
belief  or  unbelief  of  their  fellow- workers.  The  report  was  a 
depressing  one.  In  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Bradford  and 
Manchester,  she  said,  the  intelligence  of  the  working  classes  had 
almost  entirely  gone  over  to  Atheism.  The  average  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  these  towns  who  went  to  church  was  about  three 
per  cent.  Wesleyanism,  once  so  powerful,  had  lost  its  hold.  Its 
supporters  had  no  chance  in  discussion  against  men  who  had  all 
the  arguments  of  Locke,  Hume  and  Voltaire  at  their  finger-ends. 
The  Wesleyans  were  at  a  loss  with  those  who  discredited  the  Bible, 
and  refused  to  argue  with  them,  regarding  them  as  mere  blas- 
phemers. As  for  the  Church  of  England,  it  was  of  no  account 
among  the  working  men.  Even  in  Leeds,  where  Dr.  Hook  was 
very  active,  many  working  men  had  told  her  that  they  had  never 
spoken  to  an  Anglican  in  their  lives.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  _ 
was  the  only  clergyman  who  had  any  influence  among  them.  He 
was  very  popular.  She  thought  that  those  who  were  reclaimed  from 
atheism  at  all  were  reclaimed  by  science.  No  working  man  would 
open  a  book  with  a  word  about  religion  in  it  unless  it  were  a 
book  against  the  Bible.  She  herself  found  that  when  she  spoke  of 
religion  she  had  to  call  God,  "  The  Perfect "  or  the  "  Spirit  of 
Truth,"  or  no  one  would  listen  to  her.  As  for  unintelligent 
workmen,  they  were  given  over  to  drink,  gambling,  misery  and 
degradation,  so  that  if  there  were  no  militant  Atheism  amongst 
them  neither  could  there  be  said  to  be  any  belief.  She  thought 
that  God's  name  was  very  nearly  lost  in  England.  These  were 
dark  facts,  and  so  were  those  of  a  different  kind  which  Manning 
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had  collected  for  a  sermon  he  had  preached  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
on  the  most  cruel  of  social  evils.  She  besought  him  to  send  her 
the  "  terrible  evidence." 

He  sympathized  with  her  desire  to  get  out  into  the  world  where 
God's  cause  so  much  needed  active  workers.  He  was  ready  to 
help  her  in  a  scheme  for  going  to  Dublin  to  work  for  three  months 
with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  there.  She  had  to  tell  him  that  she  had 
not  got  her  people's  consent,  and  that  she  had  been  in  disgrace 
for  twelve  months  for  going  to  Kaiserswerth.  Out  of  this  arose 
a  confidence  about  her  family  troubles  greater  than  she  had  yet 
given  to  anyone.  Manning  was  a  priest,  he  was  deeply  versed  in 
human  aflfairs  and  he  was  not  an  intimate  ;  it  was  therefore  more 
possible  to  speak  frankly  to  him  than  to  any  relation.  She  told 
him  of  her  misery  about  Parthe's  state  of  health,  of  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  the  medical  men,  and  of  her  fear,  confirmed  by 
them,  that  her  own  presence  at  home  was  the  very  worst  thing 
for  her  sister. 

It  was  true  that  Flo's  plans  were  the  obsession  round  which 
Parthe's  nervous  malady  centred.  Her  condition  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  the  result  of  her  physical  ill-health  and  partly  the  cause  of 
it.  She  too  had  suffered  from  the  unnatural  life  of  idleness  in 
which  rich  young  women  were  forced  to  live.  Intellectual  culture 
and  social  success  were  the  only  things  that  could  be  obtained  in 
it,  and  clever  as  Par  the  was,  she  had  less  talent  and  fewer  natural 
attractions  than  her  sister.  From  childhood  she  had  dealt  with 
the  drawbacks  of  her  life  in  her  own  way.  Parthe's  childlikeness 
and  her  enjoyment  of  life  were  not  deliberately  assumed,  but  it 
is  probable  that  she  subconsciously  cultivated  them  as  a  way  of 
adapting  herself  to  conditions  and  as  a  contrast  to  her  reflective 
and  melancholy  sister.  As  she  grew  older,  the  idea  that  the 
world  she  lived  in  was  an  entirely  delightful  one  and  that  she 
was  always  delighted  with  it,  was  harder  and  harder  to  keep  up. 
No  woman  of  her  generation  could  reach  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  and  be  still  unmarried  without  the  inward  suggestion 
that  she  was  a  failure.  The  life  of  a  young  lady  was  mean- 
ingless unless  it  led  to  marriage ;  the  life  of  an  old  maid  was 
universally  held  to  be  of  no  account.  The  brilliant  social 
existence  of  a  Miss  Nightingale,  enjoying  "  the  nicest  society 
in  Europe,"  might  be  held  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
unmarried  woman  ;  but  Flo  made  it  impossible  to  find  full  comfort 
in  this  belief.  For  one  thing,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion that  her  frequent  absences  diminished  the  attractions  of 
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Embley,  and  took  away  just  the  element  which  had  given  their 
society  its  peculiar  quality ;  and  for  another,  it  is  always  very 
hard  to  go  on  being  content  with  a  state,  when  a  person  who  has 
shared  it  with  one,  and  whom  one  has  admired  in  it,  pours  contempt 
on  it.  It  was  perhaps  no  wonder  that  Parthe  attributed  her  grow- 
ing misery  to  Flo's  unnatural  conduct,  and  spent  most  of  the  time 
they  were  together  in  upbraidings  and  tears.  Florence,  for  her 
part,  had  no  doubt  that  the  deterioration  of  "one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant intellects  and  sweet,  unselfish  natures she  had  ever  known  was 
due  to  the  kind  of  life  which  her  sister  had  led,  and  had  as  a  young 
lady  been  forced  to  lead ;  it  was  one  which  frittered  away  the 
spiritual  being  of  those  involved  in  it.  She  told  Manning  all  this 
chiefly  because  she  bad  to  speak  to  someone  in  her  agony  of  pity 
and  despair,  but  partly  also  because  he  ought  to  know  as  a  Director 
of  young  ladies. 

In  August,  Florence  went  with  her  old  friends  the  Fowlers  to 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast.  She  also  visited 
Dublin,  and  availed  herself  of  Manning's  introductions,  but  was 
disappointed  in  the  hospitals  served  by  the  Irish  nuns  ;  nor  did  she 
feel  justified  in  breaking  away  to  undergo  training  with  them  ;  the 
situation  in  her  family  was  too  critical.  She  was  summoned  back 
from  Ireland  to  attend  on  Parthe,  who  was  staying  with  Sir  James 
Clark  and  his  family  at  Birk  Hall.  Parthe  was  very  ill,  the 
great  doctor  took  the  gloomiest  view  of  her  condition,  and 
Florence  was  more  and  more  firmly  convinced  that  she  was  not 
the  right  person  to  be  with  her  sister. 

In  the  autumn  she  once  more  accompanied  her  father  to 
Umberslade,  whence  they  were  summoned  by  the  mortal  illness 
of  old  Aunt  Evans.  Florence  nursed  her  tenderly  and  regretted 
her  bitterly  when  she  died.  It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  over  ninety  and  cut  off  from  the  outer  world 
by  her  infirmities  should  make  such  a  difference  to  her  as  she  felt 
it  did  ;  but  Aunt  Evans  had  given  her  the  tender  love  she  always 
craved  for  and  had  depended  on  her.  From  Cromford  Bridge  she 
hastened  to  Tapton  to  comfort  Grandmama  Shore,  who  was 
ninety-five.  The  Mohls  were  still  urging  her  to  go  to  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Manning  had  promised  her  introductions  there  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  get  some  training,  but  each  time  the 
much-discussed  plan  was  broached,  Mrs.  Nightingale  treated  it  as 
a  dreadful  new  idea  at  which  she  had  every  right  to  be  shocked. 
Her  pained  surprise  and  Parthe's  nervous  anger  were  now  so 
marked  that  Florence  hardly  dared  to  go  home.    She  did  not  kno 
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how  she  could  have  lived  through  this  year  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Aunt  Mai,  the  dear  companion  of  her  thoughts.  They  were  con- 
stantly together,  sometimes  at  Tapton  with  Grandmama,  some- 
times in  Aunt  Mai's  own  home  in  Wimbledon,  sometimes  in 
London.  They  discussed  Flo's  plans  and  Mai's  perplexities  about 
her  daughter  Blanche,  who  wanted  to  marry  Mr.  Arthur  Clough,  a 
poet  and  a  scholar,  but  very  poor.  Flo  drew  up  household  budgets, 
based  on  Aunt  Evans'  yearly  expenditure  at  Cromford  Bridge ; 
and  suggested  that  the  young  couple  ought  to  make  up  their 
minds  exactly  how  much  poverty  they  were  prepared  to  face, 
while  the  parents  decided  how  much  they  could  help  them  without 
being  unfair  to  their  other  children.  She  did  so  wish  that  family 
affairs  could  more  often  be  governed  by  reason,  and  that  mothers 
and  daughters  would  have  some  type  before  them  of  what  their 
relation  ought  to  be,  instead  of  either  drifting  or  being  governed 
by  convention,  as  was  the  usual  case. 

She  and  Aunt  Mai  worked  out  their  religious  philosophy 
together  and  wrote  quantities  of  manuscript  which  they  referred 
to  as  their  "stuff"  or  as  Flo's  "works." 

She  felt  that  she  was  arriving  at  a  new  clearness  of  belief  about 
God's  plan  for  the  world.  But  the  nearer  she  got  to  God,  the 
farther  she  felt  herself  from  any  Church.  Like  the  working  men, 
whom  she  longed  to  bring  back  to  God,  she  was  shocked  by  the 
attitude  of  the  orthodox  towards  modern  discovery.  Science,  in 
her  flight  through  starry  spaces,  had  thrown  new  lights  upon  life 
and  the  universe.  About  the  aspects  of  God's  truth  thus  revealed, 
the  Church  of  Rome  forbade  thought,  while  the  Church  of  England 
deprecated  it,  and  begged  not  to  be  told  too  much  about  the  results. 
By  a  curious  irony,  "  free  thought "  had  come  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  disbelief  in  God.  But  to  Florence  free  thought 
was  the  necessary  condition  of  spiritual  life ;  only  by  thought 
moving  freely  in  the  heavens,  and  expressing  itself  in  vigorous 
action  on  earth  could  one  hope  to  know  God ;  and  she  felt  more 
and  more  certain  that  without  such  knowledge  there  could  be  no 
true  life. 

She  hoped  that  some  day  she  might  be  able  to  communicate 
her  beliefs  to  the  working  men  who  had  been  driven  from  religion 
by  the  orthodox.  Meanwhile,  it  was  very  difficult  to  answer 
Canon  Stanley  when  he  wrote  in  great  distress  to  beg  her  to  use 
her  influence  with  his  sister  Mary  to  prevent  her  from  joining  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

She  repeated  to  the  Canon  of  Canterbury  what  she  already  said 
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to  Manning  about  the  unhappy  position  of  women  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  great  opportunities  of  working  out  God's 
law  which  were  offered  them  by  Rome.  These  she  knew  were 
not  Mary's  reasons  for  wishing  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Miss  Stanley  craved  for  the  dogmatic  and  miraculous  elements 
in  Roman  teaching ;  any  argument  Florence  could  use  against 
these  would  apply  almost  equally  to  Anglicanism.  She  was  sorry 
to  be  so  helpless,  for  she  liked  and  admired  Dr.  Stanley,  and  she 
could  understand  the  anxieties  about  his  sister's  peculiar  temper- 
ament which  he  was  too  loyal  to  express  quite  fully.  He  and  she 
both  knew  that  Mary  was  one  of  those  who  are  swayed  almost 
entirely  by  personal  influences,  and  that  her  admiration  for  Man- 
ning was  now  inclining  her  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Stanley 
did  not  believe  that  Manning  was  trying  to  make  a  proselyte  ;  but 
perhaps  Florence  knew  better,  as  she  probably  saw  some  of  the 
stream  of  letters  which  flowed  from  one  of  her  friends  to  the  other 
at  this  time. 

So  the  year  1852  drew  to  a  close.  On  the  last  day  of  it  Florence 
wrote  in  her  diary. 

"  I  am  so  glad  this  year  is  over  ;  nevertheless  it  has  not  been  wasted, 
I  trust. 

"  I  have  remodelled  my  whole  religious  belief  from  beginning  to 
end.    I  have  learned  to  know  God. 
"  I  have  recast  my  social  belief. 

"  Have  them  both  ready  written  for  use,  when  my  hour  is  come. 
"  I  have  learnt  to  know  Manning. 

"  Two  terrible  lessons  I  have  learnt  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland ; 
this  last  tore  open  my  eyes  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

"  My  life  has  been  decided  thereby. 

"  In  a  minor  way,  I  have  learnt  the  water  cure. 

"  Have  been  disappointed  in  my  Dublin  hospital  plan.  Formed  my 
Paris  one. 

"  Finished  off  my  existence  for  this  world  with  my  two  dear  old 
people. 

"  Lastly,  all  my  admirers  are  married  ;  most  of  my  friends  are  dead, 
and  I  stand  with  all  the  world  before  me,  where  to  choose  a  path  to 
make  in  it,  of  which  I  may  one  day  say  '  It  is  finished.' 

"  It  has  been  a  baptism  of  fire  this  year."  ^ 


^In  a  diary  for  1853  under  "Memorandum  for  1852." 
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ESCAPE 
1853-1854 

IN  a  still  January  evening  of  the  year  1853,  Florence  was 
once  more  walking  round  her  enchanted  pond  in  the  grounds 
at  Embley.  She  found  that  it  had  not  lost  any  of  its  enchant- 
ment for  her.  She  had  returned  home  only  a  week  before,  after 
an  absence  of  six  months.  She  had  just  come  from  Tapton,  where 
she  had  been  doing  what  was  possible  for  poor  Grandmama, 
including  howling  psalms  at  her  every  morning.  Grandmama 
liked  it,  and  Florence  wondered  whether  it  would  conduce  to  the 
edification  of  William  in  the  kitchen,  it  was  certainly  the  "  only 
edification  he  ever  heard."  She  had  just  finished  her  "  third 
book  of  Cassandra,"  into  which  she  had  poured  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  had  been  repressed  for  years.^  It  spoke  of  the 
lot  of  women  and  its  hideous  emptiness.  God  had  given  to 
women  passion,  intellect,  and  moral  activity  ;  but  Society  refused 
to  allow  them  to  use  any  of  the  three  :  they  were  condemned  to 
wander  in  a  wilderness  of  triviality,  whence  there  was  no  escape 
but  death.  She  did  not  show  the  essay  to  Mrs.  Nightingale  and 
Parthe,  but  they  felt  her  attitude,  and  as  it  was  very  tiresome  to 
have  Flo  at  home  treating  the  drawing-room  at  Embley  as  if  it 
were  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  began  to  be  slightly  less 
unfavourable  to  her  plans  of  going  to  stay  with  the  Mohls. 
They  did  not  realize  all  that  these  plans  involved. 
Parthe  wrote  to  Madame  Mohl : 

"  Truth  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  history  of  the  last  year  (the  others 
much  like  it)  is  one  month  with  the  Fowlers  in  Ireland,  three  months 
with  Aunt  Mai  in  London,  three  more  with  her  at  Harrogate  and  Crom- 
ford  Bridge,  three  more  with  her  at  the  water  cure  and  Grandmama's. 
Now  Aunt  Mai  is  the  person  she  loves  best  in  the  world,  and  whose 
metaphysical  mind  suits  her  best,  so  that  I  hope  she  has  passed  a  very 

1  "  Cassandra  "  afterwards  formed  part  of  Florence  Nightingale's  Suggestions 
for  Thought  and  was  privately  printed  in  i860.  It  was  first  published  in  1928 
as  an  Appendix  to  The  Cause,  by  Ray  Strachey. 
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pleasant  year  but  meantime  those  eternal  poor  have  been  left  to  the 
mercies  of  Mama  and  me,  both  very  unwell,  and  whose  talkey-talkev 
broth  and  pudding  she  holds  in  very  great  contempt.  Now,  dear 
Uarkey,  you  are  a  very  clever  man  and  wise  (which  is  better)  and  what 
you  say  IS  very  true,  I  believe  she  has  httle  or  none  of  what  is  called 
charity  or  philanthropy,  she  is  ambitious— very,  and  would  like  well 
enough  to  regenerate  the  world  with  a  grand  coup  de  main  or  some  fine 
institution,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  Here  she  has  a  circle  of 
admirers  who  cry  up  everything  she  does  or  says  as  gospel,  and  I  think 
It  wiU  do  her  much  good  to  be  with  you  who,  though  you  love  and 
admire  her,  do  iiot  beheve  in  the  wisdom  of  all  she  says,  because  she  says  it. 
I  wish  she  could  be  brought  to  see  that  it  is  the  intellectual  part  that 
interests  her,  not  the  manual.  She  has  no  esprit  de  conduite  in  the  practical 
sense._  When  she  nursed  me,  everything  which  intellect  and  kind 
intention  could  do  was  done,  but  she  was  a  shocking  nurse.  Mariette 
was  ten  times  better.  Whereas  her  influence  upon  people's  minds  and 
her  curiosity  in  getting  into  the  varieties  of  mind  is  insatiable.  After 
she  has  got  inside,  they  generally  cease  to  have  any  interest  for  her." 

Not  long  before  this,  Hilary,  writing  also  to  Madame  Mohl, 
had  compared  Flo  to  the  strange,  glorified,  superhuman  heroine 
of  George  Sand  s  recently  published  novel  UUa.  Like  Lelia 
l-lo  seemed  to  be  a  being  from  another  world,  appearing  mys- 
teriously among  commonplace  people  and  constantly  misunder- 
stood by  them  Many  of  the  things  Lelia  was  made  to  say  bore  a 
startling  resemblance  to  things  Flo  had  said  in  the  past.  "  But  " 
wrote  Hilary,  "  there  remains  one  great  difference,  in  that  Flo 
has  so  strong  a  commiseration  active  and  contemplative  for  all 
suffering,  whilst  poor  Lelia  seems  (I've  not  perhaps  read  enough 
to  say)  to  be  fatally  concentrated  and  absorbed  in  herself  "1 

Florence  received  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  now  prac- 
tising in  New  York  and  seeking  to  organize  a  dispensary  for  the 
poor.  Elizabeth,  like  Hilary,  was  sure  that  whatever  Florence  did 
would  have  a  high  humanitarian  end.  She  was  a  little  troubled 
by  her  friend  s  leaning  to  Catholicism,  which  seemed  to  her  to 
plant  Itself  on  self-annihilation  as  an  end.  If  Florence  did  become 
head  of  an  order,  it  would  be  one  that  worked  actively  to  help 
human  suffering,  and  she  would  therefore  still  be  admirable  :  but 
It  would  be  better  for  her  to  remain  in  close  union  with  her  family 
and  not  to  oppose  them.  In  the  serenity  of  her  own  happy  work  and 
happy  family  relations,  Elizabeth  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
struggle  was  necessary,  or  part  of  the  divine  idea.  She  gave  Florence 
full  particulars  concerning  La  Maternite,  which  was,  she  said, 
1  Letter  to  Madame  Mohl,  November  18 jz. 
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the  best  place  one  could  go  to  for  learning  about  obstetrics, 
but  the  life  was  infernal.  Elizabeth's  younger  sister  Emily  was 
now  studying  medicine  at  the  Chicago  University.  Later,  she 
thought  of  going  to  Paris  to  complete  her  studies,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  disguise  herself  in  male  attire.  She  and  her  sister 
were  looking  forward  to  a  medical  partnership.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  these  united  sisters  to  preach  family  contentment.  What 
would  Parthe  do  if  she  (Flo)  proposed  to  go  to  Paris  in  male 
attire  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  February  she  did  actually  find  herself  in 
Paris,  but  in  her  usual  skirts  and  bonnet :  Hilary,  who  went  with 
her,  had  strict  injunctions  to  see  that  she  got  some  really  good 
clothes,  and  Flo  herself  was  not  at  all  averse  to  what  she  called 
"  a  grand  Panjandrum  "  of  black  velvet.^  She  had  got  a  permit 
from  the  Ad?nmistration  Generate  de  P Assistance  Puhtique,  to  visit 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  she  worked  with  all 
her  might,  visiting  all  day,  making  notes  and  analyses,  tabulating 
her  information  as  she  had  learned  to  do  from  her  youth.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  her  from  going  with  Clarkey  to  parties  and  operas 
in  the  evenings.  Presently,  however,  she  was  to  enter  on  a  kind 
of  novitiate.  Through  Dr.  Manning,  she  had  received  permission 
to  live  for  a  time  with  the  Sceurs  de  Charite  in  the  Rue  Oudinot. 
She  had  decided  on  this  rather  than  on  the  specialized  training  at 
l^a  Mat  emit e. 

Just  as  the  convent  doors  were  about  to  open  for  her,  how- 
ever, she  was  summoned  back  by  one  of  the  home  calls  that  she 
never  wanted  to  resist.  Poor  Grandmama  Shore  was  dying  at 
last.  Flo  was  most  thankful  to  be  with  her  in  her  last  suffering 
days,  and  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  alleviate  her  pain.  The 
old  lady  never  lost  consciousness  of  her  beloved  grandchild's 
presence.    Mr.  Nightingale  wrote  about  his  daughter : 

"  Great  has  been  the  occasion  for  her  usefulness,  great  the 
comfort  she  has  administered — her  hands  in  hers  till  the  last  of 
her  moments  on  earth.  Judge  of  the  sensation  of  Love  in  the 
mind  of  a  dying  sufferer." 

On  March  25,  1853,  Florence  noted  in  her  diary  that  Good 
Friday  was  the  day  of  her  grandmother's  release.  As  morning 
approached,  the  sick  woman,  who  had  been  very  restless,  grew 
calm.    "  When  the  full  moon  with  which  we  have  so  many  dear 

1  "  The  grand  Panjandrum  "  was,  I  think,  the  name  given  by  the  Nightin- 
gales and  Hilary  to  a  fashionable  dressmaker  in  Paris,  and  hence  to  her 
"  creations." 
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associations  set  over  that  waste  of  snow,  she  was  quite  still,  and 
before  the  cock  had  crowed  many  times,  all  was  hushed.  She 
died  with  the  first  light." 

For  years  Florence  had  felt  that  Grandmama  and  Aunt 
Evans  were  the  strongest  of  all  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  her  old 
life.  She  could  not  have  borne  any  lot  which  prevented  her 
from  serving  them  to  the  end.  Now  both  were  gone,  and  while 
she  was  still  watching  by  the  death-bed  of  the  last,  the  opening 
to  a  new  life  appeared  before  her  astonished  eyes. 

Many  of  her  friends  had  been  looking  out  for  a  post  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  offer  to  her ;  and  when  one  of  them.  Lady 
Canning,  heard  that  a  new  Superintendent  was  required  for  a 
nursing  home  for  poor  ladies  in  which  she  was  interested,  she  at 
once  thought  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  "  decayed  gentlewomen  "  had  in  recent 
years  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  charitably-minded 
people.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Frederick  Maurice  ; 
he  had  learnt  about  the  subject  from  his  sister  Mary,  who  was  a 
teacher,  and  could  not  rest  till  he  had  awakened  others  to  a  prac- 
tical interest  in  it.  The  result  was  that  Queen's  College  was 
founded  in  1848,  and  Bedford  College  in  1849,  in  order  to  give 
better  chances  of  education  to  ladies  who  had  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  help  those  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  earn.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
little  hospital  in  Chandos  Street,  which  was  now  being  reorgan- 
ized. The  remodelling  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of 
Gentlemen  and  a  Committee  of  Ladies.^  The  ladies  left  all  matters 
of  business  and  finance  to  the  gentlemen — as  was  only  proper — 
but  they  had  a  natural  interest  in  personal  matters,  and  when  the 
name  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  suggested  for  the  office 
of  Superintendent,  many  of  them  were  agreeably  thrilled.  Miss 
Nightingale  had  the  same  social  connections  as  they  had  them- 
selves. It  was  difficult  to  think  of  a  lady  of  their  own  set  attending 
on  the  sick,  and  hardly  nice  to  think  of  her  being  present  at  oper- 
ations. One  of  the  Committee  had  the  happy  idea  of  asking  the 
charming  Mrs.  Douglas  Galton  2  whether  the  work  was  really  likely 
to  suit  her  cousin.    Marianne  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  quite  a  new  thing  for  ladies  to  serve 
on  a  Committee :  probably  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  ladies'  committees  to  be 
formed. 

2  Marianne  Nicholson. 
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drama,  and  was  not  sorry  to  interfere  with  Flo's  absurd  plans  ; 
she  gave  a  piteous  description  of  the  anguish  which  would  be 
suffered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  if  their  daughter  deserted 
them.  The  ladies  were  shocked,  and  some  of  them  said  that  they 
could  go  no  farther  in  the  matter.  It  might  all  have  ended  there 
if  Florence  had  not  found  out  about  it  and  appealed  to  her  father. 

During  the  last  eighteen  months,  Mr.  Nightingale  had  grad- 
ually been  won  over  to  Flo's  plans.  He  did  not  agree  with  her  as 
to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  world,  and  he  was  far  from 
wishing  her  to  attempt  it ;  but  he  liked  people  to  have  freedom  to 
follow  their  ideas,  and  he  began  to  see  that  Flo  would  not  and 
could  not  stay  quietly  at  home.  The  situation  there  was  unbear- 
able for  a  peace-loving  man,  and  his  sister,  his  brother-in-law  Sam, 
and  others  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
end  it  by  letting  Florence  go.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it, 
and  to  do  it  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  He  told  Flo  that  he 
would  give  her  an  income  of  £500  a  year,  and  implied  that  he 
would  bring  Mrs.  Nightingale  to  consent  to  her  acceptance  of  a 
post ;  he  suggested,  however,  that  Flo  had  better  write  to  him 
about  these  matters  at  the  Athen^um  Club ;  it  was  no  good 
increasing  the  commotion  at  home. 

Thus  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  was  overcome.  As  to 
the  moral  difficulty,  Florence  could  only  hope  that  her  mother 
and  sister  would  in  time  get  used  to  the  idea  of  her  taking  a  post, 
especially  as  it  was  one  approved  of  by  so  many  of  their  friends. 
While  she  w^as  still  in  the  north  after  Grandmama's  death,  she 
wrote  to  Madame  Mohl  to  explain  to  her  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  her  to  live  at  the  institution  she  was  to  superintend,  and  that 
it  would  not  suffice  to  visit  it  from  time  to  time,  as  Mrs.  Nightingale 
would  have  preferred.  She  begged  Madame  Mohl  to  support  her 
by  writing  to  her  mother,  "  in  order  that  I  may  come  when  I  arrive, 
not  with  my  tail  between  my  legs,  but  gracefully  curved  round  me, 
in  the  old  way  in  which  Perugino's  devil  wears  it,  in  folds  round 
the  waist." 

In  London,  she  discussed  arrangements  with  the  Ladies' 
Committee,  and  looked  at  the  houses  they  thought  of  taking.  She 
had  very  clear  ideas  of  what  was  required  in  the  way  of  hot- water 
supply,  nurses'  quarters,  and  other  practical  accommodation. 
She  continued  to  write  about  it  when  she  went  back  to  Paris  to 
finish  her  training  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent. 

Fate,  however,  was  against  her.  After  a  fortnight  of  very 
hard  work,  nursing  and  making  notes,  not  only  of  the  Sisters' 
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methods  but  of  their  religious  rules  and  the  doctrines  behind  them, 
she  suddenly  found  herself  laid  low  with  a  second  attack  of  measles. 
In  all  her  queer  adventures — and  she  had  had  many — ^which  would 
never  be  recorded  in  "  the  X  Books  of  her  Wanderings,"  having 
measles  in  the  cell  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  was  the  queerest  and  the 
dirtiest.  Madame  Mohl  was  in  England,  but  kind  Monsieur  Mohl 
came  to  her  rescue,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  transplanted 
her  to  his  own  back  drawing-room  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where  he 
attended  on  her  in  a  fatherly  manner  and  rejoiced  in  her  "  gentle 
and  intelligent  conversation." 

On  July  13  she  returned  to  England,  and  went  to  lodgings  in 
Pall  Mall  with  Aunt  Mai.  On  August  12  she  went  to  i.  Upper 
Harley  Street,  where  the  Home  was  now  established,  and  entered 
her  "  first  situation."    The  long-sought  release  had  come. 

Flo's  experiences  during  the  next  few  months  were  a  strange 
medley.  Some  were  so  familiar  that  they  seemed  to  have  gone  on 
for  untold  years ;  such  was  the  contest  with  Parthe.  Parthe 
thought  her  extraordinarily  unkind  because  she  would  not  con- 
sider plans  for  having  a  nursing  home  in  Cromford  Bridge  House  ^ 
or  in  the  Forest  Lodge  at  Embley  instead  of  in  Harley  Street ; 
because  she  would  not  say  that  when  her  people  were  in  London 
she  would  live  with  them  and  only  visit  Harley  Street ;  above 
all,  because  she  would  not  come  home  and  discuss  it  all.  "  Clarkey, 
dear,"  Flo  wrote  to  Madame  Mohl,  who  had  been  moved  by 
Parthe's  plaints,  "  I  have  talked  matters  over  (made  a  clean  breast, 
as  you  express  it)  with  Parthe,  not  once  but  thousands  of  times. 
Years  and  years  have  been  spent  in  it."  Parthe's  doctor  had  said 
that,  for  her  sake,  Flo  really  ought  not  to  be  with  her  till  all  was 
settled  and  could  not  be  undone.  All  v^as  settled  mn^,  but  the 
knowledge  that  Parthe  would  continue  to  complain  and  would 
drag  her  away  from  her  work  if  she  could,  was  always  there. 

But  there  were  other  gloriously  new  experiences  which  made 
her  forget  it.  For  the  first  time,  Flo  was  at  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, a  little  department  of  human  life.  For  the  first  time,  she 
had  bodies  and  souls  committed  to  her,  and  could  feel  that  she  had 
the  right  to  devote  herself  to  them  at  the  expense  of  everything 
else.  For  the  first  time,  she  had  a  share  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
healing  made  possible  by  modern  science.    She  assisted  at  an 

1  The  house  in  Derbyshire  (near  Lea  Hurst),  in  which  Aunt  Evans  had 
passed  her  last  years. 
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operation  for  cancer  performed  by  Mr.  Bowman  on  a  patient 
anesthetized  with  chloroform,  and  afterwards  nursed  the  patient 
back  to  health.^  She  gave  her  whole  heart  and  mind  as  well  as 
the  labour  of  her  body  to  the  task  of  comforting  a  consumptive 
girl,  and  this  time  she  was  not  torn  away  as  she  had  been  years 
ago  from  the  Clayton  boys. 

When,  as  often  happened,  the  patients  were  merely  suffering 
from  hysteria, 2  the  result  of  their  weary,  disappointed  lives,  she 
tried  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  courage,  and  the  doctors  always 
left  her  the  unpleasant  task  of  turning  out  a  patient  who  seemed 
disposed  to  linger  in  the  shelter  of  the  Home.  Her  counsels  were 
not  always  successful ;  but  some  of  the  younger  patients  began  to 
say,  like  the  village  girls  at  home,  that  she  was  as  good  as  a  mother 
to  them,  and  some  of  the  old  ladies  began  to  depend  on  her,  as 
Grandmama  and  Aunt  Evans  had  been  used  to  do. 

She  liked  doing  everything  herself  and  having  the  right  to  do 
it — not  only  nursing  and  comforting  and  inspiring — but  keeping 
all  the  accounts,  looking  after  all  the  household  details,  sniffing 
the  medicines  when  they  came — whereby  a  poison  case  was  once 
prevented — catching  in  her  arms  the  flue  of  a  new  stove  when  it 
was  falling  down  bodily  upon  a  patient,  and,  in  fact,  giving  herself 
body  and  soul  to  her  charges. 

There  were  also  some  new  experiences  when  she  did  not  feel 
at  all  glorious,  such  as  her  dealings  with  her  Committee.  She 
had  sworn  to  herself  when  she  went  to  the  Home  that  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  intrigue.  But  she  found  herself  managing 
the  ladies  by  telling  them  that  the  medical  men  wished  for  certain 
improvements,  and  then  persuading  the  doctors  that  they  did  wish 
for  them.  Though  she  had  Mrs.  Herbert's  support  on  the  Com- 
mittee (for  Mrs.  Herbert  had  joined  it  on  purpose  to  help  Flo), 
she  could  not  always  get  things  done  except  by  methods  for  which 
she  despised  herself.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  very  foolish ; 
"  Fashionable  Asses,"  Madame  Mohl  had  called  them,  and  had 
advised  her  to  "  ride  them  roughshod  round  Grosvenor  Square."" 
But  she  could  not  quite  do  this.  She  stood  out  on  essential 
matters,  such  as  receiving  patients  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Committee  had  wanted  her  to  refuse 
Roman  Catholics,  and  she  had  said  that  she  would  receive  not 

^  Chloroform  had  been  first  brought  into  notice  as  an  ansesthetic  by  Sir 
James  Simpson  in  1847  ;  it  had  made  possible  many  operations  which  could 
not  have  been  done  before. 

2  All  forms  of  neurosis  were  called  "  hysteria  "  at  that  time. 
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only  Papists  but  Jews,  Turks  and  Infidels  or  not  be  Superintendent  | 
at  all ;  but  she  had  to  fall  in  with  the  Committee's  wishes  by  ' 
meeting  any  Minister  of  Religion  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Established  Church,  at  the  door,  remaining  with  him  all  the  time 
he  was  in  the  house  and  not  allowing  him  to  speak  to  anyone 
except  the  patient  he  came  to  visit.  She  only  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings  by  writing :  From  Committees,  Charity  and  Schism, 
from  the  Church  of  England  and  all  other  deadly  sin,  from  phil- 
anthropy and  all  the  deceits  of  the  Devil,  Good  Lord  deliver  us  !  " 

There  was  a  more  serious  objection  to  the  work  at  Harley  Street 
than  the  narrowness  of  the  Committee,  and  that  was  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  sphere  of  action.    Only  a  small  number  of  patients 
could  be  taken  in,  and  pitiable  as  these  poor  ladies  were,  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  downtrodden  masses  for  whom  Florence  , 
had  so  longed  to  work.    She  was  not  in  St.  Giles's,  and  she  was 
not  at  a  Kaiserswerth ;  there  was  no  opportunity  for  training  nurses  ; 
to  go  out  to  others  whom  she  could  not  reach.    It  was  hard  to  ' 
imagine  a  school  of  nursing  arising  from  the  establishment  in 
Harley  Street.    Mr.  Bowman  said  plainly  to  his  medical  colleagues 
that  Miss  Nightingale's  great  powers  were  wasted.    The  Brace- 
bridges  and  the  Herberts  said  the  same  thing  to  each  other.  King's 
College  Hospital  was  being  reorganized,  and  a  superintendent  of  j 
nurses  was  needed.    Who  could  be  better  for  the  post  than  | 
Florence  Nightingale  ?  | 

Rumours  began  to  reach  Embley.  Mrs.  Nightingale  and 
Parthe  forgot  their  worry  over  what  Flo  had  already  done  in  their 
anxiety  as  to  what  she  might  do  next.  If  the  patients  at  Harley 
Street  were  governesses,  they  were  at  least  ladies  !  A  general 
hospital  with  patients  of  both  sexes,  all  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes  and  some  of  them  afflicted  with  horrible  diseases,  would 
be  much  worse.  They  feared  that  it  might  be  useless  to  urge  her 
to  stay  at  Harley  Street ;  her  ambitions  soared  too  wide  ;  so  they 
wrote  and  suggested  that  she  might  take  a  position  at  a  children's 
hospital.  There  at  least  the  patients  would  be  harmless.  Mean- 
while, accounts  of  Flo's  extraordinary  success  at  Harley  Street 
began  to  reach  them  from  their  friends.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  careful 
that  they  should  hear  how  much  the  fashionable  ladies  on  the 
Committee  admired  her ;  Mr.  Bracebridge  and  Uncle  Sam  for- 
warded every  good  report.  Mrs.  Nightingale,  in  the  midst  of  her 
distress  and  anxiety,  was  moved  and  a  little  awed  by  the  progress 
of  her  "  dear  child." 
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In  the  autumn  of  1854,  a  lady  staying  at  Lea  Hurst  wrote  a 
letter.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian  Minister  in  Manchester, 
and  had  published  two  stories  entitled  Mary  Barton  and  ^uth^  which 
had  shocked  some  people,  but  had  moved  and  delighted  those 
who  cared  about  social  conditions  and  the  position  of  women. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  cared  very  deeply  for  these  things  herself.  She 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  thoughtful  women  among  whom  Aunt 
Julia  had  so  many  friends,  and  she  was  also  well  known  to  Madame 
Molil. 

Mrs.  Nightingale,  always  on  the  look  out  for  celebrities  and 
always  kind,  had  been  delighted  to  secure  her  as  a  guest  at  Lea 
Hurst,  and  had  arranged  that  when  the  family  went  south  in  the 
autumn,  she  should  remain  on  in  the  Derbyshire  house  and  rest. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  hard-worked  mother  and  housewife,  was  thankful 
for  the  quiet,  but  her  greatest  pleasure  in  coming  to  Lea  Hurst 
was  that  the  first  part  of  her  visit  coincided  with  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale's  summer  holiday  at  home.  She  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  this  remarkable  lady,  and  had  been  very  anxious  to  see 
her.  She  now  sat  down  to  tell  her  great  friend.  Miss  Catherine 
Winkworth,  the  result  of  her  observations. ^ 

"  Lea  Hurst,  Near  Matlock. 

"  20  Oct.  1854. 

"  My  Dearest  Kate, — 

"  I  am  going  to  begin  a  letter  to  you,  which  you  must  forward  to 
Emily. 

"Miss  Florence  Nightingale  went  on  the  31st  of  August  to  take 
superintendence  of  the  cholera  patients  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  (where 
they  were  obliged  to  send  out  their  usual  patients  in  order  to  take  in  the 
patients  brought  in  every  half-hour  from  the  Soho  district,  Broad  Street, 
etc.).  She  says  that  cholera  is  not  infectious  from  person  to  person. 
Only  two  of  the  nurses  had  it.    One  of  them  died — the  other  recovered 


^  This  letter — giving  as  it  does  the  impressions  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
biographical  writers  about  Florence  Nightingale — is  so  important  that  I  do 
not  regret  having  quoted  it  fully,  although,  when  my  book  had  already  gone 
to  press  I  found  that  Miss  Eli2abeth  Haldane  had  done  the  same  in  her  book 
on  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Her  Friends.  I  have  the  kind  consent  of  Miss  Haldane 
and  of  Miss  Margaret  Shaen,  representing  Mrs.  Gaskell's  family,  to  keep  it  in. 

Miss  Haldane  also  gives  another  letter  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's,  written  about 
the  same  time,  which  is  most  interesting  because  it  contains  a  report  of  all 
that  Parthe  Nightingale  told  Mrs.  Gaskell  about  her  sister  and  herself  In 
it  we  see  Parthe's  conception  of  herself  as  one  whose  whole  life  was  devoted 
to  smoothing  away  the  obstacles  in  Florence's  path  and  making  greatness 
possible  for  her.  In  the  reconstruction  of  this  picture  of  herself  *'  launching 
Flo  "  she  was  seeking  consolation  for  Flo's  obstinacy  about  leaving  home. 
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— none  of  the  porters  had  it.  She  herself  was  up  night  and  day  from 
Friday  afternoon  (Sept.  i)  to  Sunday  afternoon,  receiving  the  poor 
creatures  (chiefly  fallen  women  of  that  neighbourhood — they  had  it 
the  worst)  who  were  being  constantly  brought  in — undressing  them 
— putting  on  turpentine  stupes,  etc.,  doing  it  herself  to  as  many  as 
she  could  manage ;  and  yet  she  never  had  a  touch  of  the  complaint. 
She  says,  moreover,  that  one  week  the  chances  of  recovery  seemed  as 
one  to  ten,  but  that  since  then  the  chances  of  recovery  are  as  twenty 
to  one. 

"  She  is  tall ;  very  slight  and  willowy  in  figure ;  thick,  shortish, 
rich  brown  hair ;  very  delicate  complexion ;  grey  eyes,  which  are 
generally  pensive  and  drooping,  but  when  they  choose  can  be  the  merriest 
eyes  I  ever  saw  ;  and  perfect  teeth,  making  her  smile  the  sweetest  I  ever 
saw.  Put  a  long  piece  of  soft  net,  and  tie  it  round  this  beautifully 
shaped  head,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  white  framework  for  the  full,  oval  of 
her  face  (for  she  had  the  toothache  and  so  wore  this  little  piece  of  drapery), 
and  dress  her  up  in  black  silk  high  up  to  the  long,  white,  round  throat, 
and  with  a  black  shawl  on — and  you  may  get  near  an  idea  of  her  perfect 
grace  and  lovely  appearance. 

"  She  is  so  like  a  saint.  Mrs.  Nightingale  tells  me  that  when  a  girl 
of  fifteen  or  so  she  was  often  missing  in  the  evening,  and  Mrs.  N.  would 
take  a  lantern  and  go  up  into  the  village  and  find  her  sitting  by  the 
bedside  of  someone  who  was  ill,  and  saying  she  could  not  sit  down  to 
a  grand  seven  o'clock  dinner  while  this  was  going  on,  etc.  Then  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nightingale  took  their  two  daughters  to  Italy,  and  they  lived 
there  till  it  was  time  for  them  to  be  presented  at  Court.  In  London 
she  was  excessively  admired  and  had  (this  I  have  heard  from  other  people) 
no  end  of  offers — but  she  studied  hard  with  her  father,  and  is  a  perfect 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  so  perfect  that,  when  she  went  to  travel  a  few 
years  later  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  and  they  were  in  Transyl- 
vania, she  was  always  chosen  to  address  the  old  Abbots  and  others  at 
the  Convents  in  Latin,  to  state  their  wants.  She  travelled  for  a  year 
and  a  half  with  them,  going  to  Athens  and  all  sorts  of  classical  Greek 
places  ;  then  up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract.  Her  mother  says 
that  when  she  started,  they  equipped  her  en  princesse,  and  when  she 
came  back  she  had  little  besides  the  clothes  she  had  on ;  she  had  given 
away  her  linen,  etc.,  right  and  left,  to  those  who  wanted  it. 

"  Then  she  said  that  life  was  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  wasted  in 
pleasure-seeking,  and  she  went  to  Kaiserswerth,  and  was  there  for  three 
months,  taking  her  turn  as  a  Deaconess,  scouring  rooms  and  doing  all 
the  other  menial  work.  Then  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  studied 
nursing  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  dress  of  a  nun  or  abbess  ;  and  besides 
was  for  a  month  serving  at  a  bureau  in  an  arrondissement,  in  order  to  learn 
from  the  Sisters  of  Charity  their  mode  of  visiting  the  poor. 

"  And  now  she  is  at  the  head  of  the  '  EstabUshment  for  Invalid 
Gentlewomen ' ;    nursing  continually,  and  present  at  every  operation. 
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She  has  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and  is  carried  along  by  that,  I  think.  She 
mimics  most  capitally,  mimics  for  instance,  the  way  of  talking  of  some 
of  the  poor  governesses  in  the  Establishment,  with  their  delight  in  having 
a  man  servant,  and  at  having  Lady  Canning  and  Ladj  Monteagle  to  do 
this  and  that  for  them.  And  then  at  the  cholera  time  she  went  off, 
leaving  word  where  she  could  be  sent  for,  for  she  considered  her  *  Gentle- 
women '  to  have  a  prior  claim  on  her  services,  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

"  I  came  in  here  for  the  end  of  her  fortnight  of  holiday  in  the  year. 
Is  it  not  like  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  ?  The  efforts  of  her  family  to 
interest  her  in  other  occupations  by  allowing  her  to  travel,  etc. — but  the 
clinging  to  one  object ! 

"  Friday.  She  must  be  a  creature  of  another  race,  so  high  and 
angelic,  doing  things  by  impulse,  or  some  divine  inspiration — not  by 
effort  and  struggle  of  will.  But  she  seems  almost  too  holy  to  be  talked 
about  as  a  mere  wonder.  Mrs.  Nightingale  says  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
(alluding  to  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales),  that  they  are  ducks  and  have  hatched 
a  wild  swan.  She  seems  as  completely  led  by  God  as  Joan  of  Arc.  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  like  her.  It  makes  me  feel  the  livingness  of  God 
more  than  ever  to  think  how  straight  He  is  sending  His  Spirit  down 
into  her,  as  into  the  prophets  and  saints  of  old. 

"  Saturday  evening.  And  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  am  left  alone, 
established  high  up  in  two  rooms,  opening  one  out  of  the  other — the 
old  nurseries  ;  the  inner  one — very  barely  furnished — is  my  bedroom 
now,  but  usually  Miss  Nightingale's.  It  is  curious  how  simple  it  is. 
The  old  carpet  doesn't  cover  the  floor.  The  furniture  is  painted  wood  : 
no  easy  chair,  no  sofa,  a  Httle  curtainless  bed,  a  small  glass.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  simply  these  two  young  women  have  been  brought  up.  .  .  . 
In  the  outer  room — the  former  day  nursery — Miss  Florence's  room 
when  she  is  at  home — everything  is  equally  simple  ;  now,  of  course,  the 
bed  is  reconverted  into  a  sofa,  two  small  tables,  a  few  bookshelves,  a 
drab  carpet  only  partially  covering  the  clean  boards,  and  stone-coloured 
walls — as  cold  in  colouring  as  need  be,  but  with  one  low  window  on 
one  side,  trellised  over  with  Virginian  creepers  as  gorgeous  as  can  be ; 
and  the  opposite  one,  by  which  I  am  writing,  looking  over  such  country  I 
High  as  Lea  Hurst  is,  one  seems  on  a  pinnacle,  with  the  clouds  careering 
round  one.  Down  below  is  a  garden  with  stone  terraces  and  flights 
of  steps.  The  planes  of  these  terraces  being  perfectly  gorgeous  with 
masses  of  hollyhocks,  dahlias,  nasturtiums,  geraniums,  etc.  Then  a 
sloping  meadow  losing  itself  in  a  steep  wooded  descent  (such  tints  over 
the  wood  !)  to  the  River  Derwent,  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  which 
form  the  first  distance,  and  are  of  a  red  colour  streaked  with  misty 
purple.  Beyond  this,  interlacing  hills  forming  three  ranges  of  distance  ; 
the  first  deep  brown  with  decaying  heather ;  the  next  in  some  purple 
shadow,  and  the  last  catching  some  pale,  watery  sunlight. 


"  I  have  not  told  you  half  about  Miss  F.  N.    It  must  keep  till  I  see 
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you.  But  she  is  thinking  (don't  name  this  :  it  is  a  secret  as  yet)  of 
becoming  the  Matron  of  one  of  the  great  London  Hospitals  as  soon  as 
she  has  got  this  small  Establishment  in  Harley  Street  into  training." 

But  while  this  letter  was  being  written.  Miss  Florence  Night- 
ingale was  already  on  her  way  to  another  and  more  important^ 
sphere  of  work.    She  started  for  Scutari  on  October  21,  1854/ 


PART  II 
THE   CRIMEAN  WAR 

1854-1856 


The  Voice  of  an  Ejewitness. 

"  None  dared  to  tell  what  you  did  :  stood  in  the  gap  when  the 
officials  deserted ;  loved  the  soldier  when  his  officers  left  him,  cured 
him  when  his  doctors  left  him  to  die  :  found  out  his  wants,  forced  them 
to  be  acknowledged  and  then  supplied  them.  These  Elite  of  a  free 
country  neither  said  it  nor  let  me  say  it.  How  heavy  is  the  chain  of 
civilized  life,  how  little  the  reverence  for  truth  when  no  party  wants  to 
tell  it  I    But  the  blue  books  suffice." 

C.  H.  Bracebridge  to  Florence  Nightingale,  November  30, 
1855  (after  the  Nightingale  Fund  Meeting). 

The  Voice  of  History, 

"  Whatever  Italy  or  anyone  else  may  have  got  out  of  the  Crimean 
War,  England's  gain  from  it  was  the  life-work  of  this  woman — an 
immense  acquisition  of  moral  territory,  if  all  its  secondary  consequences 
and  ramifications  be  followed  out." 

Professor  G.  M.  Trevelyan  in  British  History  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century,  p.  307. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE  ADVENTURE 
October  and  November  1854 

ONE  October  day  in  the  year  1854,  the  Lady  Superintendent 
of  the  EstabHshment  for  the  Care  of  Gentlewomen  in 
Sickness,  in  Upper  Harley  Street,  sat  reading  The  Times, 
During  the  spring  and  summer,  while  Florence  was  learning 
the  business  of  her  little  hospital  and  the  humours  of  her  fashion- 
able Committee,  a  great  struggle  had  begun  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Like  most  wars,  the  war  that  was  now  about  to  be  fought  out 
in  the  Crimea  arose  from  a  number  of  conflicting  motives,  some 
selfish  and  some  generous,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  took  part : 
and  like  all  the  important  wars  in  which  England  has  engaged  for 
some  hundreds  of  years,  it  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  this 
country  as  waged  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was 
viewed  by  statesmen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  of  which  had  some 
truth  in  them.  It  was  a  war  to  extend  the  domination  of  Holy 
Russia,  and  of  her  master,  Nicholas ;  but  it  was  also  a  Crusade  to 
protect  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  City  of  Constantine  and 
Christendom  itself  against  the  most  insistent  of  Infidel  foes.  It 
was  a  war  to  employ  the  French  military  machine,  so  dangerous  to 
its  master  when  idle  ;  but  it  was  also  one  of  those  glorious  enter- 
prises by  which  the  Napoleonic  eagles  had  been  wont  to  carry 
freedom  to  the  slaves  of  older  empires.  It  was  a  war  to  defend 
British  interests  in  the  East  against  the  advance  of  Russia  and  to  - 
give  harmless  occupation  to  the  ambitions  of  a  Napoleon  ;  but  it 
was  also  a  war  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  the  only  known 
method  of  upholding  the  rights  of  small  nations. 

The  great  majority  of  English  people,  however,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  these  conflicting  views.  No  Prime  Minister 
ever  went  into  a  war  more  reluctantly  than  Lord  Aberdeen  went 
into  this  one  :  he  needed  all  the  moral  support  of  Gladstone  and 
Sidney  Herbert,  to  make  it  tolerable  to  him ;  but  the  pressure  of 
popular  opinion  was  irresistible.  To  the  ordinary  Englishman, 
the  Czar  Nicholas  had  come  to  represent  the  kind  of  tyrannous 
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ambition  that  it  was  the  mission  of  England  to  resist.  He  was 
the  oppressor  of  Hungary,  the  devastator  of  Poland,  the  despot 
who  flogged  women  and  sent  whole  families  of  exiles  to  perish 
in  the  snows  of  Siberia.  He  had  bullied  several  small  countries, 
and  he  was  now  bullying  the  Turks.  If  we  did  not  take  care,  he 
would  try  to  bully  us,  and  it  was  "  up  to  "  Englishmen  to  show 
him  beforehand  that  this  could  not  be  done.  Another  feeling 
that  forced  on  the  war  was  the  anxiety  of  Englishmen  to  disprove 
to  themselves  the  haunting  notion  that  they  were  growing  effete. 
The  country,  it  was  said,  needed  a  "  good  war."  So  the  dispatch 
of  the  English  and  French  fleets  to  the  Black  Sea  in  January,  the 
declaration  of  war  in  March  and  the  landing  of  the  allied  armies 
in  the  Crimea  in  September  had  all  been  popular. 

There  had  however  been  a  good  deal  to  make  English  newspaper 
readers  uneasy  during  the  summer  months.  The  British  troops 
encamped  at  Varna  in  Bulgaria  had  suffered  severely  from  cholera 
and  other  epidemic  diseases,  and  Tbe  Times  Correspondent  who 
was  with  them  reported  that  the  arrangements  for  their  health  and 
comfort  were  extremely  inadequate.^  Nor  did  matters  appear  to 
have  improved  now  that  the  army  was  actually  on  Russian  soil. 
During  these  autumn  days,  Miss  Nightingale  had  had  very  mixed 
feelings  in  reading  The  Times.  Not  much  more  than  a  week  ago, 
there  had  been  a  thrilling  account  of  the  action  on  the  River  Alma. 
Her  heart  had  beaten  fast  as  she  pictured  the  scarlet  lines  struggling 
through  the  river  and  up  the  heights  beyond,  through  a  tornado  of 
round-shot  and  grapeshot  and  a  roar  of  musketry.  The  Times 
Correspondent  had  said  that  the  line  of  the  Guards  had  been  almost 
as  regular  as  it  was  wont  to  be  in  Hyde  Park.  It  had  been  "  a 
magnificent  and  fearful  progress."  No  one  who  read  the  eye- 
witness's account  of  it  could  doubt  that  the  courage  of  British 
soldiers  was  as  great  now  as  it  had  been  at  Waterloo  or  Agincourt. 
But  in  the  very  next  dispatch  from  that  which  described  the 
victory.  The  Times  Correspondent  had  returned  to  the  subject  of 
the  lack  of  proper  provision  for  the  needs  of  this  gallant  soldiery. 
He  had  described  how  the  English  wounded  from  the  Alma 
had  been  sent  to  the  sea — three  miles  distant — in  the  jolting  little 
native  carts  called  arabas  or  in  tedious  litters,  while  the  French 
wounded  went  in  well-appointed,  covered  hospital  vans,  drawn 

1  W.  H.  Russell's  dispatches  to  The  Times  were  afterwards  reprinted, 
practically  without  alteration,  in  a  book  called  The  War  (1855),  which  has 
been  one  of  my  chief  authorities  for  the  doings  and  conditions  of  the  troops 
in  the  Crimea. 
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by  fine  mules.  Many  of  our  poor  men  whose  legs  and  arms  had 
been  amputated  on  the  field  had  died  before  they  reached  the  sea. 
Since  that  dispatch,  hardly  a  day  had  gone  by  without  some  refer- 
ence in  Tbe  Times  to  the  unnecessary  hardships  endured  by  the 
army  on  its  march  to  Sebastopol  and  its  first  encampment  before 
the  fortress.  Cholera  was  slaying  more  English  than  the  Russians 
had  killed  in  battle.  That  its  ravages  were  assisted  by  the  exposure 
to  which  the  troops  were  subjected,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  spread  most  rapidly  and  was  most  fatal  in  the  line  regiments 
'  who  had  as  yet  no  tents  at  all. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  Crimea  itself  that  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  enduring  something  more  than  the  inevitable 
horrors  of  war.  When  they  could  be  got  to  the  coast  alive,  they 
were  taken  by  sea  to  Scutari,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus.^  There  the  Turks  had  provided 
buildings  for  hospitals,  and  the  British  medical  authorities  were 
supposed  to  have  made  preparations.  According  to  an  article 
in  The  Times  on  October  12,  they  had  not  really  done  so. 
The  hospitals  at  Scutari  had  not  the  commonest  appliances  of  a 
workhouse  sick  ward.  "  The  men  must  die  owing  to  the  medical 
staff  of  the  British  Army  having  forgotten  that  old  rags  are  neces- 
sary for  the  dressing  of  wounds."  Next  day,  the  same  Special 
Correspondent  commented  on  the  unfitness  for  their  work  of  the 
old  pensioners  who  had  been  brought  out  as  an  ambulance  corps, 
and  said  that  the  wounded  were  perishing  not  only  for  lack  of 
surgeons,  but  for  lack  of  nurses  and  dressers.  Here  again  com- 
parison was  made  between  our  arrangements  and  those  of  our  allies. 
The  French  Sisters  of  Charity  were,  it  was  said,  admirable  nurses. 

Florence  was  now  (Oct.  14)  reading  a  letter  asking  "  Why 
have  we  no  Sisters  of  Charity  ?  " 

She  read  it  with  equanimity,  for  her  arrangements  were  already 
made.  It  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  Uncle  Sam  was  actually  on 
his  way  to  ask  her  dear  people's  consent  to  the  plan  which  she 
had  concerted  with  Lady  Maria  Forester  and  a  few  other  friends. 2 
Lady  Maria  had  been  as  much  moved  as  Florence  herself  by  the 
accounts  from  the  front.  If  she  had  had  any  training,  she  would 
have  liked  to  go  out  and  nurse  herself.  As  it  was,  she  offered 
£200  to  send  out  three  nurses  under  Miss  Nightingale's  command. 
Flo  thought  she  might  take  one  other  at  her  own  expense.  Lord 

1  See  map  on  p.  229. 

2  Lady  Maria  Forester  was  Lord  Roden's  daughter,  a  young  lady  well 
known  in  Evangelical  circles. 
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Palmerston  had  blessed  the  plan  and  had  spoken  to  Lord  Clarendon 
about  it.i  Lord  Clarendon  had  undertaken  to  write  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  RedclifFe,  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Florence  had  herself  seen  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  head  of  the  Army- 
Medical  Board,  and  he  had  promised  her  letters  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  at  Scutari.  Two  important  things  remained  to 
be  done.  She  must  get  the  approval  of  her  Ladies'  Committee, 
without  which  she  felt  that  she  could  not  honourably  abandon  her 
engagement  at  the  Establishment  for  Gentlewomen,  and  she  must 
find  out  what  Mr.  Herbert  thought  about  the  plan.  He  was  in 
the  Government  and  might,  if  he  would,  get  her  Government 
approval.  She  was  not  quite  certain  whether  this  approval  would 
help  the  expedition  or  not,  but  he  would  be  able  to  judge  about 
that  and  to  help  with  all  kinds  of  advice.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  on 
the  Ladies'  Committee  and  as  one  of  Flo's  "  Mistresses  "  would 
get  the  sanction  of  the  others  to  the  plan  ;  she  might  also  be  able 
to  write  to  Lady  Stratford  and  assure  her  that  Miss  Nightingale 
was  not  a  mere  "  lady  "  but  a  real  hospital  nurse.  The  next  thing 
was  to  see  her.  Flo  put  on  her  bonnet  and  hurried  to  Belgrave 
Square. 

The  Herberts,  however,  were  not  at  home.  It  was  Saturday, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  had  gone  to  Bournemouth  for  the  week-end  :  in 
the  afternoon  Florence  wrote  to  Mrs.  Herbert.  Some  suspense 
had  to  be  endured  through  Sunday,  but  on  Monday  came  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Herbert  himself,  which  had  crossed  the  one  Florence 
had  written  to  his  wife.  It  answered  all  her  questions  and  more 
that  she  had  not  asked.  It  definitely  invited  her  to  do  what  had 
never  been  done  before,  and  organize  a  staff  of  female  nurses  for 
service  in  the  military  hospitals  near  the  seat  of  war. 

Sidney  Herbert  was  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  make  the 
request ;  though  his  office  in  the  Cabinet  hardly  entitled  him  to 
do  so.  He  was  Secretary  War,  but  this  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  Secretary  for  War.  In  the  strange  complication 
of  offices  which  had  grown  out  of  the  British  determination  to 
have  an  army  which  could  beat  the  foreigner  but  could  not  be 
used  as  a  weapon  of  oppression  at  home,  the  Secretary  at  War  was 
in  effect  merely  a  Treasury  official.  He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the 
four  or  five  departments,  which  had  to  do  with  the  organi2:ation  of 
the  war,  but  had  not  any  very  clearly  defined  responsibility  for  its 

1  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  Home  Office,  where  the  Queen  and  his 
colleagues  thought  he  was  most  likely  to  be  harmless.  Lord  Clarendon  was 
Foreign  Secretary. 
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success ;  his  most  obvious  business  was  to  see  that  too  much 
public  money  was  not  spent  in  succeeding.^  As  a  member  of  the 
Government  which  had  made  the  war,  or  rather  which  had  been 
pushed  into  it  by  popular  will,  he  had,  however,  a  further  res- 
ponsibility. He  was  one  of  the  group  of  men  whom  the  public 
were  beginning  to  blame  for  all  that  was  going  wrong  in  the  East, 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  colleagues  was  enough  to  make  him  accept  a 
full  share  of  that  blame.  But  he  had  a  much  stronger  reason  than 
that  for  interfering  with  matters  which  his  official  position  did  not 
make  strictly  his  business.  Though  not  now  quite  so  much  of  a 
Tractarian  as  people  thought  him,  he  was  Christian  in  the  most 
real  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  carried  into  his  parliamentary  and 
official  work  the  standard  of  Christ.  That  gave  him  an  unlimited 
sense  of  responsibility ;  it  could  not,  in  itself,  give  him  an  un- 
limited power  of  interference  in  departments  not  his  own.  But  in 
Sidney  Herbert  the  Grace  of  Christianity  expressed  itself  through 
a  temperament  in  which  it  met  with  hardly  any  obstacle.  It 
flowed  out  from  him  in  a  singular  charm  of  manner,  in  a  kind  of 
unselfishness  and  a  helpfulness  about  little  things  which  made  its 
impression  even  upon  the  selfish  and  the  worldly.  There  were 
few  indeed  who  were  not  glad  to  see  his  beautiful  face,  to  hear 
his  friendly  voice  or  to  accept  his  help  in  their  affairs. ^  Even  if 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  Secretary  for  War,  had  not  been 
an  Oxford  friend  of  Herbert's  and  accustomed  to  depend  on 
him,  he  would  probably  have  been  glad  enough  to  do  so  in  the 
fast-coming,  unaccustomed  duties  brought  on  him  by  the  war. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  would  agree  to  the  proposal 
for  sending  women  nurses  to  the  Government  Hospitals. 
Others,  it  was  true,  might  oppose ;  but  the  need  was  so  obvious, 
the  breakdown  in  the  present  system  of  nursing  by  youthful 
orderlies  and  aged  pensioners  so  complete,  that  at  this  moment 
dissentient  voices  would  hardly  be  noticed.  The  other  needs  of 
the  hospital,  Mr.  Herbert  thought,  were  in  the  way  of  being 
met.  He  told  Miss  Nightingale  in  his  letter  to  her  that  the 
number  of  medical  officers  and  assistant  surgeons  at  the  front  had 
been  greatly  increased,  that  medical  stores  had  been  sent  out  in 
profusion  and  lint  by  the  ton  weight,  together  with  1 5 ,000  pairs  of 

^  See  Sidney  Herbert's  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  at  War 
before  the  Roebuck  Committee — quoted  in  Lord  Stanmore's  Sidney  Herbert 
(Vol.  I,  p.  225). 

2  I  do  not  know  whether  Shorthouse  ever  knew  Sidney  Herbert.  Jobn 
Inglesant  was  not  pubHshed  till  1881,  twenty  years  after  his  death;  but  the 
hero  of  it  certainly  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  what  we  read  of  Herbert, 
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sheets,  and  medicine,  wine  and  arrowroot  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  only  remained  to  send  the  human  beings  who  would  administer 
all  this,  but  they  must  be  the  right  human  beings.  About  this 
point  Sidney  Herbert  was  more  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
scheme  than  the  colleagues  whom  he  had  to  convince.  His  own 
philanthropic  efforts,  his  interest  in  hospitals  and  nursing,  and  his 
long  conversations  with  Miss  Nightingale,  had  given  him  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  existing  generation  of  nurses.  He  had  lately 
received  a  number  of  offers  from  ladies  to  go  out,  but  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  knew  nothing  of  what  they  were  asking.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  thing  to  let  loose  a  number  of  these  sentimental 
enthusiasts  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  After  a  few  days  they 
would  probably  be  turned  out  by  the  military  doctors  whose 
business  they  would  interrupt  and  whose  authority  they  would 
dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  paid  nurses  in  hospitals 
were  poor  women,  most  of  whom  had  family  ties  and  whose 
ignorance  would  make  them  frightened  of  the  unknown.  It 
might  be  very  difficult  to  get  any  to  go  at  all,  and  if  they  did  go, 
was  it  not  probable  that  they  would  give  way  to  the  drunkenness 
and  other  vices  which  they  practised  at  home,  and  to  which  they 
would  be  even  more  tempted  among  soldiers  and  in  a  foreign 
land  ?  And  if  for  any  of  these  reasons  the  nurses  sent  to  Scutari 
failed  at  the  outset  it  would  be  all  over  with  the  scheme ;  the 
opposition  to  the  very  idea  of  women  nursing  soldiers  would 
grow  up  again  with  too  great  strength  to  be  overridden.  There 
was  another  danger  to  the  plan.  A  portion  of  the  public  had 
been  crying  out  for  Sisters  of  Charity,  but  if  Sisters  like  the  French 
ones  were  really  sent,  a  louder  clamour  was  likely  to  arise.  The 
panic  excited  by  the  Tractarian  secession  and  increased  by  the 
setting  up  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  England  had  by  no  means 
died  down.  The  feeling  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics was  still  extraordinarily  violent.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  British  soldiers  at  the  front  were  Irish  Catholics,  and  would 
wish  to  be  nursed  by  members  of  their  own  faith ;  they  might 
even  be  told  by  their  priests  that  they  could  not  receive  the  atten- 
tions of  heretic  nurses  without  danger  to  their  immortal  souls. ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  sending  a  Popish  nun  to  nurse  a  dying  Pro- 
testant would  almost  certainly  be  regarded  by  certain  people 
in  England  as  little  better  than  feeding  a  starving  child  with 

1  This  was  said  by  some  of  the  priests  in  Plymouth  when  the  Anglican 
Sisters  there  were  nursing  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  poor  during  the  cholera 
epidemic. 
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arsenic  pudding.^  When  he  thought  of  all  the  prejudices  that 
would  have  to  be  overcome  if  this  idea  of  his  were  to  succeed, 
Sidney  Herbert  was  convinced  that  there  was  only  one  woman 
in  England  who  could  carry  it  through,  and  that  was  Florence 
Nightingale.  Several  times  lately  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
speaking  to  her  about  it,  now  the  moment  had  come  when  he 
could  put  it  before  her  as  a  practical  possibility,  practical  that  is, 
if  she  would  make  it  so.  He  must  not  press  her  ;  she  alone  could 
judge  which  was  her  highest  duty ;  but  neither  could  he  conceal 
from  her  that  in  his  opinion  all  depended  on  her  consent.  A 
good  might  be  achieved  which  would  multiply  to  all  time.  The 
subject  was  very  near  his  heart.  As  her  friend,  he  knew  the 
personal  difficulties  in  her  way  :  she  could  not,  he  felt,  go  without 
the  consent  of  her  parents,  to  urge  her  to  do  so  would  be  wrong. 
He  gently  suggested  considerations  which  he  knew  would  weigh 
with  them  more  than  with  her  :  the  work  would  be  national,  she 
would  represent  the  Government ;  she  would  have  the  official 
position  which  meant  so  much  in  military  circles.  This  would 
secure  her  not  only  complete  submission  to  her  orders,  but  the 
respect  and  consideration  of  all.  He  thought,  too,  that  they 
might  count  on  the  Bracebridges  going  with  her  and  giving  her 
the  comfort  of  their  society  (Liz.  wrote  to  her  Z.,  while  he  wrote 
to  Miss  Nightingale).  He  finished  his  long  letter :  "  I  know 
you  will  make  a  wise  decision.  God  grant  it  may  be  in  accordance 
with  my  hopes  !  " 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  his  hopes  were  hers. 
The  opportunity  of  making  a  great  effort  for  human  good  which 
she  had  longed  for  had  come  to  her  in  the  very  form  of  which 
she  had  dreamed.  She  would  not  only  have  a  task,  but  it  would 
be  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  one  who  felt  as  she  did  about 
doing  God's  work  on  earth.  They  would  work  together,  he  at 
home  and  she  at  Scutari,  to  stem  the  wave  of  human  misery  which 
the  war  had  brought,  to  strengthen  the  forces  that  were  fighting 
for  freedom,  and  to  open  a  new  way  for  the  service  of  women. 

On  the  Monday  he  came  up  to  town,  and  they  agreed  together 
on  all  that  had  to  be  done.  He  had  written  to  Florence's  family ; 
and  he  had  been  right  about  their  feelings.  Whatever  they  might 
have  felt  when  Uncle  Sam  propounded  the  original  plan,  they 

^  This  expression  was  used  by  a  Protestant  lady  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  Maynooth  Grant.  See  Catherine  Marsh,  by  L.  E.  O'Rorke, 
p.  48. 

2  Mrs.  Herbert  was  always  called  Liz.  by  her  husband  and  friends. 
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had  no  doubt  now.  Parthe  wrote  to  her  friends  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  entreated  Flo  to  go  ;  this  Tvas  a  work,  and  one  could  not 
^ut  believe  that  Flo  was  intended  for  it.  She  came  up  to  town 
full  of  eagerness  to  help  Flo  and  to  "launch"  her  once  more.^ 
She  was  so  excited  that  she  forgot  to  make  proper  provision  for 
poor  Athena,  who  was  left  shut  into  a  cold  room  without  proper 
food  or  comfort.  Flo,  in  the  midst  of  her  preparations,  shed 
bitter  tears  when  she  heard  that  the  little  owl  was  dead. 

Her  official  instructions  came  on  the  19th.  They  were  such 
as  no  woman  had  ever  received  before.  She  was  an  accredited 
servant  of  the  country  with  full  power  in  her  own  sphere. 

Getting  the  right  kind  of  nurses  was  quite  as  difficult  a  business 
as  she  had  anticipated.  She  had  thought  it  might  be  better  to 
take  very  few  in  order  not  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  to  have  more  chance  of  getting  good  ones  ;  but 
Mr.  Herbert  said  the  twenty  she  proposed  would  not  be  enough 
to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial.  They  agreed  that  the  shades 
of  religious  opinion  must  be  carefully  balanced.  Some  nuns  must 
be  taken,  to  nurse  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers ;  besides,  nuns 
would  be  certain  to  be  respectable,  and  might  be  presumed  to  act 
from  a  religious  motive.  For  the  same  reasons  it  might  be 
desirable  to  take  some  ladies  from  the  Anglican  Sisterhood  that 
Miss  Sellon  had  started  at  Devonport  in  1847.  There  were  two 
institutions  for  professional  nurses  organized  by  people  with 
religious  motives,  St.  John's  House,  which  was  Tractarian,  and 
a  Protestant  institution  in  Devonshire  Square.  The  two  com- 
mittees were  applied  to,  and  answered  that  they  would  send  nurses, 
but  only  under  their  own  authority,  or  under  the  control  of  a 
guardian  appointed  by  them,  a  stipulation  that  showed  how  little 
they  knew  of  the  conditions  of  the  enterprise.  St.  John's  House 
gave  in  to  the  united  force  of  the  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Chap- 
lain-General of  the  Forces,  and  perhaps  a  little  to  the  charm  of 
Miss  Nightingale.  But  the  other  institution  remained  firm,  and 
the  expedition  had  to  be  made  up  without  that  distinctively 
Protestant  element  which  its  organizers  had  desired  to  include. 
The  nurses  who  were  with  some  difficulty  collected  from  the 
hospital,  were,  Madame  Mohl  wrote  to  her  sister,  "  of  no  particular 
religion,  unless  the  worship  of  Bacchus  should  be  revived." 
(Mrs.  Frewen  Turner  must  have  been  a  little  shocked.)  Ulti- 
mately, there  were  fourteen  of  these,  six  from  St.  John's  House, 
eight  Sellon  Sisters,  and  five  white  nuns  from  Norwood.  Five 

1  See  p.  134. 
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more  nuns  from  Bermondsey  were  awaiting  them  in  Paris.^  With 
Florence  and  her  housekeeper  Mrs.  Clarke,  this  would  make  up 
the  party  that  Sidney  Herbert  desired.  Parthe  and  Mary  Stanley 
had  helped  to  interview  the  nurses,  the  former  full  of  delight  at 
being  a  Heroine's  sister,  the  latter  with  a  vague  feeling  at  the  back 
of  her  mind  that  she  might  soon  be  drawn  into  being  a  Heroine 
herself.  All  sorts  of  friends  helped ;  the  Bracebridges  had  at 
once  agreed  to  go.  Mr.  Bracebridge  threw  himself  into  the 
business  with  exceeding  zeal,  spending  whole  days  driving  from 
place  to  place  in  a  hansom  cab  at  ten  miles  an  hour ;  1".  was 
always  where  she  was  most  wanted  and  showed  her  accustomed 
mixture  of  practical  energy  and  soothing  kindness.  Mrs.  Herbert 
worked  with  all  her  might.  Uncle  Sam  declared  his  intentions  of 
escorting  the  party  to  Marseilles.  Everybody  was  astonished  at 
Flo's  calmness,  not  upset  by  anything  except  the  death  of  Athena  ; 
her  Committee,  her  friends,  all  her  family  were  now  united  in 
regarding  her  as  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

She  left  for  Paris  on  October  21,  only  eleven  days  after 
she  had  first  discussed  the  idea  of  going  to  the  East  with  Lady 
Maria  Forester,  five  days  after  Sidney  Herbert  had  written  to  her, 
and  two  after  she  had  received  her  official  instructions  from  the 
War  Office.  She  carried  with  her  three  letters  which  had  arrived 
on  the  eve  of  her  departure  :  one  was  from  her  mother,  bringing 
that  maternal  blessing  she  had  so  long  asked  for  in  vain  ;  one  was 
from  Dr.  Manning,  and  the  third  from  Monckton  Milnes. 
"  My  dear  Friend," — [he  wrote] 

"  I  hear  you  are  going  to  the  East.  I  am  happy  it  is  so,  for  the  good 
you  will  do  there  and  the  hope  that  you  may  find  some  satisfaction  in  it 
yourself  I  cannot  forget  how  you  went  to  the  East  once  before,  and 
here  I  am  writiag  quietly  to  you  about  what  you  are  going  to  do  now. 
You  can  undertake  ^baf  when  you  could  not  undertake  me.  God  bless 
you,  dear  Friend,  wherever  you  go." 

It  was  Monsieur  Mohl  who  helped  her  to  welcome  her  mixed 
party  on  its  arrival  in  Paris  at  10  p.m.  on  the  night  of  Monday, 
23rd.  It  took  them  from  ten  to  one  to  sup  and  get  settled.  Mr. 
Bracebridge,  with  the  money-box  containing  the  party's  funds 

^  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  these  nuns  came  to  volun- 
teer see  the  Life  of  Thomas  Grants  Bishop  of  Southwark,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara, 
1874.  It  appears  that  the  nuns  had  hardly  heard  of  there  being  a  war,  when 
their  Bishop  went  to  see  them  on  October  14.  Directly  she  heard  of  the  needs 
of  the  soldiers,  the  Mother  Superior  volunteered  to  go  herself.  She  and  four 
nuns  started  on  the  17th  for  Paris. 
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clasped  tightly  under  one  arm,  bustled  about,  following  Selina  and 
Flo  as  they  settled  the  bedrooms,  summoning  them  to  come  and 
sit  in  council  about  what  was  to  be  done  next,  complaining  loudly 
that  Flo  was  always  so  "  confoundedly  silent,"  and  continually 
calling  to  his  wife,  while  Monsieur  Mohl  in  his  turn  followed  him, 
urging  him  to  come  and  eat  his  supper  "  like  a  good  boy."  ^ 

Florence  had  hoped  to  get  some  Sisters  of  Charity  of  British 
nationality  from  Paris  Convents  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  ^ 
In  this  she  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  five  nuns  from  Bermondsey 
who  now  joined  them  under  their  own  Reverend  Mother  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  real  help.  They  were  animated,  simple,  affectionate 
and  humble.  The  Norwood  nuns  who  had  started  from  England 
in  plain  lay  garments  resumed  their  white  robes  before  they  left 
France.  They  were  all  struck  by  Miss  Nightingale's  gentleness 
and  her  extreme  anxiety  for  their  comfort.  The  nuns  agreed  that 
she  was  as  kind  as  if  she  were  a  Catholic  :  when  the  hotel-keeper 
offered  them  nothing  but  meat  although  it  was  a  Friday,  she 
noticed  it  as  soon  as  they  did  themselves,  and  hastened  to  procure 
eggs  for  them.  Before  they  got  to  Marseilles,  travelling  down 
the  Rhone  from  Lyons  to  Valence  and  then  on  by  train,  the 
rough  nurses  too  were  quite  softened;  when  she  went  out  at 
Marseilles  and  got  them  all  warm  shoes  to  wear  over  their  own, 
they  were  enthusiastic.  "  We  never  ms  looked  after  in  such  a 
way  before,  and  by  such  a  lady  !  "  one  of  them  said  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Madame  Mohl  shrewdly  suspected  that  Flo  would  get  more  use 
out  of  "  the  Bacchantes  "  than  out  of  any  of  the  others  because 
they  were  "less  gentle-folky." 

Madame  Mohl  was  indignant  at  the  party  outcry  which  had 
already  begun  in  London — Sidney  Herbert's  letter,  though  only 
shown  by  the  Nightingales  to  seven  or  eight  sets  of  special  friends, 
had  somehow  got  into  the  Da^Ij  Nem  and  was  bitterly  commented 
on  in  a  letter  signed  "  Anti-Puseyite."  Madame  Mohl  was  furious 
at  this  wickedness  :  forgetting  anything  she  might  have  thought 
in  the  past  about  Flo  "  going  too  far,"  she  was  now  convinced 
not  only  of  her  greatness  but  her  wisdom. 

"  The  lion  when  he  went  to  war  made  couriers  of  the  hares  and 
trumpeters  of  the  asses.  It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  master-minds  to 
turn  all  sorts  of  human  beings  into  use,  and  I  am  certain  she  will,  if  she 
don't  die  under  it.    But  it  is  worth  dying  in  such  a  cause !    Only,  as 

1  Madame  Mohl,  who  was  in  England,  heard  of  all  this  from  her  husband 
and  described  it  in  a  letter  to  her  sister. 

2  The  British  Government  insisted  on  their  being  of  British  nationality. 
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I  told  her,  if  she  dies,  she  will  knock  all  her  schemes  by  the  head.    She  j 

will  found  nothing.    The  wise  Public  only  understands  success — and  | 

i  therefore  take  care  of  yourself  and  don't  waste  your  strength  on  what  j 

others  can  do  !  "  ! 

Madame  Mohl  thought  all  Flo's  friends  ought  to  be  eternally  i 
grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge  for  going  with  her.    It  was 
possible  that  they  might  bring  her  back  alive. 

r.'s  wonderful  qualities  came  out  plainly  after  the  party  had  ' 
sailed  from  Marseilles  on  Friday,  October  28,  1854.    The  Vec^/s 

was  a  ship  constructed  entirely  for  carrying  mails,  and  sailed  for  | 

speed  rather  than  comfort.    Florence  was  almost  immediately  I 

incapacitated  by  seasickness.    She  had  settled  the  three  parties  of  I 

nuns,  Sisters  and  nurses  each  in  their  own  separate  quarters,  and  j 

made  them  as  comfortable  as  the  very  restricted  space  allowed.  ] 

But  she  could  do  no  more  ;  when  stormy  weather  began  and  they  ] 

I  were  all  ill  and  many  of  them  terribly  frightened,  only  Mrs.  Brace-  ^ 

bridge,  who  was  never  seasick,  could  go  round  like  a  ministering  \ 

angel.    The  discomforts  of  the  voyage  were  indeed  terrible.    The  : 

three  parties,  forty  women  in  all,  were  packed  like  sardines  into  ? 

the  three  divisions  of  the  fore  cabin.  The  little  shelves  in  dark  ; 
recesses  on  which  they  were  expected  to  sleep  were  like  coffins 

and  full  of  hundreds  of  young  cockroaches  and  other  crawling  i 

creatures.    Water  came  continually  into  the  cabin,  but  no  air.  1 

The  Sisters  perhaps  suffered  more  than  the  nurses  who  were  \ 

accustomed  to  slum  conditions.    "  Oh,  for  air,  air  !  "  cried  one  ^ 

of  them  who  was  very  ill  and  in  high  fever.    "  What  does  the  lady  \ 

mean?"  said  a  nurse  who  overheard  her.  "Who  is  Air?  I  j 
never  heard  of  him." 

At  Malta,  Mr.  Bracebridge  took  all  who  were  well  enough  { 

ashore  sight-seeing.  Putting  his  ideas  of  discipline  into  force —  j 
"  Perhaps  he  learned  them  in  the  Militia,"  said  one  of  the  Sisters 

maliciously — he  marched  them  through  the  streets.    Protestant  ■ 

Sisters  first.  Catholic  nuns  last,  nurses  in  the  middle  where  they  i 

could  do  no  harm.    In  the  Cathedral,  Mass  was  being  celebrated,  i 

the  nuns  began  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  to  sink  upon  their  \ 

knees  ;  he  was  much  disconcerted  and  annoyed.    The  sun  was  ; 

blazing,  the  streets  were  insufferably  hot,  the  glare  from  the  sea  1 

and  sky  was  blinding,  and  everybody  was  worn  with  sickness.  | 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Sisters  were  relieved  when  they  got  ] 

back  to  the  ship.  \ 

Worse  storms  followed,  but  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  ] 

November  3,  Flo  staggered  on  deck  to  look  at  the  plains  of  Troy,  • 
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and  greet  the  spirits  of  the  heroes,  and  the  old  gods  peering  down 
through  the  mists  on  the  hill  of  Ida.  Far  different  thoughts  were 
in  her  mind  twenty-four  hours  later,  when  they  anchored  off  the 
Golden  Horn  and  saw  Constantinople,  looking  like  a  faded 
daguerreotype  in  the  pouring  rain.  The  ugliest  thing  in  sight 
was  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  great  square,  yellow  building  with 
four  towers,  dominating  the  straggling  village  of  Scutari.  She 
knew  that  it  was  the  Barrack  Hospital  where  she  was  to  work. 
Rapidly  she  went  over  in  her  mind  the  names  of  the  doctors  and 
other  officials  to  whom  she  must  look  for  direction  and  support. 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  Head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
had  mildly  blessed  her  mission  before  she  left  London :  he  had 
assured  her  that  she  would  find  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  very  well 
provided  in  every  way,  but  that  her  womanly  care  would  no  doubt 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  Principal  Medical  Officer 
with  the  Forces  in  the  East  was  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  India  to  take  the  post  of  Inspector-General.  He 
had  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  June,  and  had  made  recom- 
mendations about  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  before  joining  the  army. 
He  had  inspected  them  again  in  the  early  autumn,  and  had  given 
his  approval  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Dr.  Menzies,  Deputy 
Inspector-General.  Dr.  Hall  was  now  in  the  Crimea,  and  Dr. 
Men^ies  was  Principal  Medical  Officer  at  Scutari.  Two  other 
doctors,  Cumming  and  Spence,  and  a  lawyer,  Benson  Maxwell, 
had  just  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  go  out 
to  the  seat  of  war  and  enquire  into  the  allegations  made  in  Tie 
Times  and  elsewhere  about  the  condition  of  the  wounded.  Flor- 
ence knew  that  they  would  shortly  be  arriving  at  Constantinople 
and  that  their  enquiries  might  have  an  important  bearing  on  her 
work.  She  would  also  have  relations  with  some  non-medical 
officials.  Lord  Stratford  the  powerful  Ambassador,  Major  Sillery 
the  Military  Commandant  at  Scutari,  and  Mr.  Wreford  the  Pur- 
veyor in  Chief,  to  whom  she  had  been  told  to  apply  for  all  that 
was  needed  by  her  patients  and  her  staff.  She  wondered  whether 
Lord  Raglan,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  would  have  time  among 
his  many  anxieties  to  take  account  of  her  mission. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  gleams  of  sunshine  were  bringing  out  the 
colours  in  the  strange,  beautiful  landscape,  when  the  carved  and 
painted  caiques  which  had  brought  the  nurses  across  the  narrow  strait 
approached  the  dilapidated  pier  at  Scutari.  On  the  hill  above 
them  was  the  enormous,  hideous  Barrack  Hospital ;  the  General 
Hospital  in  which  they  were  also  to  serve  was  about  half  a  mile 
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off.    Near  the  landing-place,  the  carcass  of  a  large  grey  horse  | 
was  being  slowly  washed  towards  the  shore,  and  then  washed 
back  again  just  when  about  twenty  lean  and  ferocious  dogs,  bark- 
ing furiously  and  rushing  into  the  water  to  meet  it,  had  almost 
seized  it.    A  few  soldiers  in  worn,  stained  British  uniforms, 
corresponding  with  their  worn,  haggard,  dirty  faces,  stood  lan- 
guidly watching  the  proceedings.    There  were  some  even  more  , 
miserable-looking  women,  also  English,  presumably  soldiers' i: 
wives.  I 
A  rough  track  led  the  party  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  ! 
hospital.    They  were  well  received  by  the  senior  medical  officers, 
who  showed  them  the  hospital.    It  had  been  intended  for  a 
Turkish  barrack,  and  could  house  about  two  thousand  men.^  It 
was  built  round  a  great  quadrangle  which  might  have  been  a 
parade  ground,  but  was  now  a  rough  field,  sprinkled  with  sheds 
and  rubbish  heaps. ^    The  building  stood  on  uneven  ground,  so  i 
that  in  some  parts  it  had  fewer  floors  than  in  others.    Round  the 
inside  of  the  building  ran  corridors  looking  into  the  quadrangle ; 
the  wards  opened  out  of  them  and  faced  towards  the  outside  ;  j 
they  were  already  full.    Corridors  and  wards  alike  were  paved  j 
with  dirty  broken  stone.    Round  each  ward  was  a  raised  plafform,  ; 
and  a  gallery  faced  the  windows.    The  nurses'  own  quarters  were  \ 
in  the  north-west  tower ;  to  reach  them  they  had  to  turn  to  the 
left  from  the  main  entrance,  mount  stairs  to  the  second  floor  and 
go  along  an  immense  corridor.    Florence  found  that  allotting 
rooms  was  an  anxious  business.    The  large  room  into  which  they  : 
passed  from  the  corridor  would  have  to  serve  as  a  hall,  store-room,  \ 
and  probably  as  a  kitchen.    On  the  left  of  it  was  another  large 
room  into  which  the  fourteen  nurses  would  have  to  squeeze  them- 
selves, on  the  right  a  third  room  for  the  ten  nuns.    There  was  a 
little  room  hardly  bigger  than  a  closet  in  which  she  and  2".  could 
sleep  together,  and  a  larger  one  next  it  which  must  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  sitting-room  and  business  office  and  bedroom  for  Mr. 
Bracebridge  and  the  courier.    Upstairs,  in  a  fine,  airy  room  where  \ 
a  Russian  General  had  just  died,  and  where  his  white  hairs  might 
still  be  found  on  the  unswept  floor,  the  eight  Sellon  Sisters  could 

1  The  maximum  number  of  patients  during  F.  N.'s  time  there  was  2,434 
on  December  23,  1854.  See  Statement  of  Voluntary  Contributions ^  p.  14.  But 
the  hospital  was  then  grossly  overcrowded. 

2  The  Barrack  Hospital  is  described  by  S.  A.  Terrot  in  her  Reminiscences ^ 
by  S.  G.  O.  in  Scutari  and  its  Hospitals,  by  Mr.  Bracebridge  in  a  letter  to  S. 
Herbert,  quoted  by  Stanmore's  Sidney  Herbert,  Vol  I,  p.  343,  and  in  various 
other  places.    For  full  titles  of  the  books  see  Bibliography,  p.  407-8. 
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be  accommodated.  It  had  windows  on  three  sides  with  wonder- 
ful views.  Some  of  the  Sisters  were  content  with  these,  and  did 
not  mind  the  fact  that  there  was  very  little  bedding  and  hardly 
any  other  furniture  at  all :  others  were  more  inclined  to  be  gloomy 
than  Flo  thought  religious  women  ought  to  be.  When  they  had 
been  cheered  by  great  metal  basins  of  strangely  tasting,  milkless  tea, 
she  sat  down  among  them  and  told  them  what  she  had  been  able 
to  discover  of  the  conditions  of  the  hospital.  There  was  very 
little  furniture  in  it ;  she  had  been  told  that  there  were  no  tables, 
not  even  one  for  operations.  She  went  on  to  speak  of  the  news 
from  the  front  which  had  been  sent  her  from  the  Embassy.  Lord 
Napier  had  called  on  her  directly  she  arrived  and  had  brought 
greetings  from  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcHfFe.  The  news  was  bad, 
though  glorious.  The  Allies  were  now  encamped  on  the  south 
of  the  Russian  fortress  of  Sebastopol,  between  it  and  the  little 
landlocked  harbour  of  Balaclava.  There,  on  October  2  5 ,  an  action 
mainly  of  cavalry  had  been  fought.  There  had  been  some  con- 
fusion of  orders,  the  British  light  cavalry,  led  by  Lord  Cardigan 
and  barely  six  hundred  strong,  had  charged  the  Russian  Army  in 
position.  The  Light  Brigade  had  passed  between  Russian  bat- 
teries, ridden  right  over  one,  and  had  broken  the  lines  of  the 
Russian  infantry ;  but  in  doing  so,  and  on  the  ride  back,  it  had 
been  almost  annihilated.  Less  than  a  third  of  these  heroes  were 
alive  and  amongst  those  were  many  wounded.  The  transport 
ships  bearing  the  wreckage  of  this  extraordinary  battle  to  Scutari 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  One  at  least  of  the  Sellon 
Sisters,  sleeping  on  the  hard  and  flea-infested  divan  (or  raised 
portion  of  the  room)  because  there  were  not  enough  beds  for  all, 
felt  rather  ashamed  of  her  comforts  when  she  thought  of  what 
Miss  Nightingale  had  told  them  of  the  soldiers. 
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NEXT  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  dawned  bright  and  calm. 
The  Sisters  looked  out  on  the  blue  waters  and  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  went  to  an  English  Service.  Mr.  Sabin,  the 
Senior  Chaplain,  gave  them  Holy  Communion  and  preached  an 
excellent  sermon.  But  Florence  could  not  go  to  church,  nor  even 
look  at  the  view,  which  she  was  told  was  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  Neither  her  room  nor  the  corridor  windows  (opening 
on  the  quadrangle)  commanded  it,  and  when  she  went  into  the 
wards  she  would  not  and  could  not  look  outside.  When  she 
ga^ed  from  the  deck  of  the  Vectis  at  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  hailed 
the  spirit  of  Hector,  she  had  had  her  last  vision  for  some  time  to 
come  of  the  beauty  which  had  nourished  her  mind  in  youth.  Now 
it  was  almost  as  if  she  had  woken  up  into  that  other  life  of  active 
struggle  against  evil  and  its  consequences  which  she  had  some- 
times thought  of  as  her  heaven. 

There  was  no  lack  of  evil  to  be  struggled  against  here.  The 
wounded — or  what  was  left  of  them — ^from  the  Balaclava  affair 
were  being  carried  in.  Florence  could  not  send  her  nurses  to 
them  till  she  had  agreed  with  the  medical  officers  about  the  distri- 
bution of  her  nursing  staff  (which  was  why  some  of  the  Sisters 
felt  a  little  impatient  during  Mr.  Sabin's  excellent  sermon) ;  but 
she  had  set  Mrs.  Clarke  to  work  to  make  arrowroot  for  them,  and 
Z.  had  been  four  hours  running  about  with  cups  of  water. 

1  For  my  account  of  conditions  in  Barrack  Hospital,  I  have  relied  on — 

(i.)  Florence  Nightingale's  letters  to  Sidney  Herbert,  1854-5.  (These  are 
unpublished,  though  extracts  are  given  by  Sir  E.  Cook  and  Lord  Stanmore.) 

(ii.)  Statements  exhibiting  the  Voluntary  Contributions  received  by  Miss  Nightin- 
gale for  the  British  War  Hospitals  in  the  "Bast, 

(iii.)  Miss  Nightingale's  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  British  Army. 

(iv.)  Report  on  the  Army  before  Sebastopol. 

(v.)  The  various  impressions  and  Reminiscences  cited  in  the  Bibliography. 
See  pp.  407  and  408. 
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It  appeared  that  on  the  ship  in  which  they  came  from  the  Black 
Sea  they  had  often  cried  for  water  in  vain. 

Since  Florence  had  reached  Scutari,  she  had  found  with  horror 
that  the  stories  told  by  the  men  in  hospital  about  the  transport 
ships  were  worse  than  those  she  had  read  in  Tbe  Times  and  thought 
exaggerated.  After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand sick  and  wounded  had  been  huddled  together  on  the  Kan- 
garoo, a  vessel  totally  unprovided  as  a  transport,  with  only  two 
orderlies  to  attend  them.  One  of  these  unfortunates,  now  a 
patient  in  the  Barrack  Hospital,  described  the  awful  night,  the 
dense  mass  of  helpless  and  dying  men,  packed  upon  the  decks  and 
between  the  decks  and  in  the  hold,  and  everywhere,  so  that  no 
one  could  move  about  or  lie  down.  Next  day,  half  of  those  still 
alive  had  been  moved  by  the  authorities  on  to  another  ship,  the 
Dunbar,  where  there  was  one  doctor  too  ill  himself  to  attend 
patients,  one  orderly  and  a  gunner.  The  orderly  made  his  rounds 
with  a  box  of  miraculous  pills.  It  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
pills  or  some  other  miracle  that  a  few  of  them  did  reach  Scutari 
alive. ^  Since  then,  matters  were  said  to  have  been  a  little  improved 
on  the  transports,  but  the  men  still  lay  pell-mell  on  the  ship  boards 
which  were  often  wet,  with  only  one  blanket  to  cover  them,  and 
they  were  still  without  sufficient  attendance  either  of  doctors  or 
orderlies,  so  that  they  begged  for  medicine,  food  or  drink  in  vain. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  these  wounded  arrived  in  a  worse  condition 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  shot  and  shell. 

Even  their  state,  however,  was  not  quite  so  piteous  as  that  of 
the  sick  men  who  filled  most  of  the  wards  of  the  Barrack  Hospital. 
About  a  hundred  of  these  had  cholera ;  many  more  had  dysentery, 
or  a  kind  of  diarrhoea  which  they  called  Varna  fever,  or  other 
wearing  diseases.  They  were  dying  quickly,  and  even  those  who 
were  not  supposed  to  be  fatally  ill  had  a  hopeless  look,  very  dreadful 
to  see,  especially  as  they  were  mostly  quite  young  boys.^  The 
day  had  not  gone  by  before  Florence  thought  she  saw  a  good  deal 
to  justify  that  look.  The  conditions  of  the  hospital  were  not  such 
as  to  make  recovery  an  easy  matter.  She  did  not  know  yet  how 
far  she  would  be  able  to  interfere  with  those  conditions.  She 
had  come  out  only  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses.    Though  she 

1  These  particulars  are  from  a  letter  quoted  by  Margaret  Goodman  (see 
p.  208) ;  they  is  amply  borne  out  by  other  accounts. 

2  Some  of  the  recruits  who  went  to  the  Crimean  War  were  only  fifteen. 
The  men  who  from  their  length  of  service  were  counted  as  "  old  soldiers  " 
were  generally  not  much  over  thirty. 
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had  already  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Raglan,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Forces,  welcoming  her  warmly  and  giving  a 
strong  sanction  to  her  mission,  she  realized  that  it  was  still  more 
important  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  medical  officers  on  the 
spot.  She  would  show  them  that  she  v^^as  prepared  to  conform 
to  discipline  in  every  way  and  was  as  "  professional "  in  her 
attitude  as  they  were  themselves.  In  the  care  of  the  sick  she 
would  obey  them  absolutely  and — a  m  ^)re  difficult  matter — ^would 
make  her  nurses  obey  them ;  in  the  general  arrangements  she 
would  at  first  interfere  only  in  such  matters  as  they  would  readily 
admit  came  within  a  woman's  province. 

During  the  next  few  days  she  watched  carefully  to  see  what 
these  were,  and  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  decide.  The  first  was 
the  question  of  food.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  head  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  had  assured  her,  when  she  went  to  see 
him  in  London,  that  nothing  at  all  was  required  in  the  way 
of  extra  comforts  at  Scutari.  The  same  assurance  had  been 
given  to  her  again  and  again,  and  curiously  enough,  she  found 
that  it  was  constantly  on  the  lips  of  Dr.  Menzies  at  Scutari, 
even''  when  they  were  looking  together  at  the  facts  that  con- 
tradicted it.  In  spite  of  it,  she  had,  when  she  was  at  Mar- 
seilles, laid  in  a  stock  of  arrowroot  and  other  provisions  and, 
what  was  even  more  important,  of  portable  stoves.  She  was 
thankful  that  she  had  done  so,  for  Scutari  was  not  the  busy  mart 
or  flourishing  watering-place  that  people  in  London  seemed  to 
picture  it.  It  was  a  collection  of  miserable  hovels,  without  one 
sound  house  among  them,  pressed  into  a  narrow  valley  or  scattered 
on  the  seashore  and  the  outskirts  of  rough  commons,  amongst 
heaps  of  sand,  mud  and  stone.  There  were  no  shops.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  obtained  from  Constantinople,  and  there  were 
many  days  on  which,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  surf  on  the 
dilapidated  landing-places,  or  the  deficiency  of  boats  or  mes- 
sengers, or  from  other  causes,  it  was  impossible  to  send  there. 
Nor  was  much  to  be  got  and  at  Constantinople,  even  if  one  had 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  | 

Money  was  available,  for  besides  the  thousand  pounds  placed  f 
to  her  credit  by  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  ! 
expenses,  she  had  four  hundred  pounds  contributed  by  private  I 
donors  who  were  interested  in  her  work,  and  a  little  money  of  ■ 
her  own.  Another  source  of  supply  was  the  fund  that  Tbe  Times 
had  begun  to  raise  directly  its  correspondents  reported  the  bad  . 
state  of  the  war  hospitals.    Mr.  Macdonald,  the  Commissioner 
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who  was  to  administer  this  fund,  arrived  in  Scutari  on  the  Mon- 
day, two  days  after  the  nurses.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne,  a  clergyman  and  philanthropic 
journalist,  who  also  had  the  blessing  of  The  Times .'^  They  both 
greeted  Miss  Nightingale  with  effusion,  and  were  eager  to  hear  her 
opinion  as  to  what  was  most  wanted  in  the  hospitals.  Gifts  in 
kind  were,  she  knew,  on  their  way  from  England,  addressed  both 
to  her  and  The  Times  Commissioner,  and  some  of  these  would 
be  food. 

The  diet  in  the  wards  certainly  needed  the  addition  of 
some  extras.  It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  boiled  meat,  dry 
bread,  and  something  which  was  called  tea.  If  a  man  were  con- 
valescent and  on  full  diet  he  had  a  good  deal  of  meat ;  if  he 
were  ill  and  on  half  diet,  he  got  less ;  but  he  got  nothing  else. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  worst  cases  were  on  spoon  diet,  and  they 
got  hardly  anything,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  not 
enough  coppers  in  the  barrack  kitchen  to  do  more  than  boil  the 
necessary  amount  of  beef.^  The  arrangements  for  distributing 
the  patients'  meals  were  as  follows.  The  hospital  orderlies  would 
accompany  the  doctors  on  their  morning  round,  and  note  down 
how  many  full  and  half  diets  were  required  for  next  day.  They 
would  then  take  the  diet  roll  of  the  day  before  and  obtain  from 
the  steward  the  requisite  number  of  pounds  of  meat,  lean  and  fat, 
bone  and  gristle,  anything  that  came,  and  take  it  to  the  kitchen 
to  be  boiled.  When  it  had  been  cooked,  sometimes  to  shreds, 
sometimes  only  a  little  beyond  rawness,  the  orderlies  would  fetch 
it  again,  carry  it  back  to  the  wards,  cut  it  up  on  one  of  the  beds 
and  distribute  it  to  the  patients.  Only  a  few  of  these  got  the  meat 
while  it  was  still  warm,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  luck,  or  perhaps 
sometimes  of  favouritism,  how  much  bone  and  gristle  was  included 
in  the  portion.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  dumped  down  by  the 
patient  at  any  hour  in  the  afternoon  when  the  orderly  happened 
to  have  it  ready  for  him ;  the  serving  of  dinners  after  they  were 
cooked  took  from  three  to  four  hours.  As  there  were  hardly 
any  knives  and  forks  in  the  hospital,  the  patient  had  to  use  his 
fingers — if  he  could,  that  was  to  say — but  sometimes  he  could  not 
move  his  arms  or  sit  up  in  bed.  If  for  that,  or  any  other  reason, 
he  omitted  to  eat  his  portion,  it  remained  by  his  side  congealing 

1  Mr.  Osborne  not  only  wrote  frequently  to  The  Times,  under  the  signature 
of  S.  G.  O.,  but  also  published  his  impressions  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  as 
they  were  in  November  1854,  in  book  form.    Seep;  208; 

2  Evidence  of  P.  B.  Maxwell  (F.  N.'s  Report,  p.  iii). 
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into  a  hard  and  greasy  mass  till  the  orderly  collected  it  again  and 
ate  it  himself,  or  if  he  were  kindhearted,  bestowed  it  on  some 
hungry  convalescent.  (One  of  the  Sisters  once  saw  a  young 
orderly  consume  eight  portions.)  The  patient  did  without.  If 
there  had  not  been  so  many  other  forms  of  death  busy  in  the 
hospital,  slow  starvation  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  do  its 
work  alone ;  as  things  were,  it  helped  the  others.  So  the  very 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  organize  an  extra  diet  kitchen  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Sisters'  quarters,  and  to  put  the  Reverend  Mother 
from  Bermondsey  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  housekeeper  Flo  had 
brought  with  her  from  Harley  Street,  in  charge. 

The  other  matter  in  which  a  woman  might  be  expected  to  take 
an  interest  was  cleanliness.  Florence,  as  we  know,  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  consider  extreme  cleanliness  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  life  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  the  sanitary 
studies  which  she  had  pursued  in  the  last  ten  years  had  taught 
her  that  a  certain  degree  of  cleanliness  was  necessary  in  order  that 
life  should  go  on  at  all.  But  she  was  aware  that  most  doctors 
separated  sanitation  from  medicine  in  their  minds,  and  did  not 
regard  the  former  as  especially  necessary  in  hospitals.  Nor  was 
it  a  matter  about  which  a  lady  ought  to  express  an  opinion.  So 
she  said  nothing  about  the  strange  and  awful  smells  that  were 
wafted  into  the  hospital  from  some  unexplained  source.  (It  was 
not  indeed  very  easy  to  distinguish  them  among  the  smells  that 
had  perfectly  obvious  sources  on  the  spot.)  ^  Nor  did  she  com- 
plain of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  choked-up  privies  in  the  four 
sanitary  towers  within  the  barrack  square.  She  contented  herself 
with  determining  that,  whenever  possible,  she  would  herself 
supervise  the  emptying  of  the  great  open  tubs  which,  in  the  wards 
furthest  from  the  privies,  sometimes  served  all  sanitary  purposes 
for  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  men,  afflicted  with  dysentery  or  diarrhoea,  j 
and  with  only  two  or  three  chamber  utensils  among  them.^  She 
found  that,  in  spite  of  the  orders  and  threats  of  the  more  zealous 
amongst  the  doctors,  these  tubs  habitually  stood  unemptied  for  | 
twenty-four  hours  ;  but  that  what  the  overworked  young  order- 
lies would  not  do  for  decency,  or  discipline,  or  fear  of  consequences, 

1  Mr.  Bracebridge  says  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  that  there  were 
no  bad  smells,  but  other  evidence  is  given  by  most  of  those  who  describe  the 
hospitals. 

2  At  one  time,  when  there  were  over  a  thousand  patients  suffering  from 
dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  there  were  twenty  chamber  pots  in  the  hospital. 
See  F.  N.'s  Report.  d 
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they  would  do  to  oblige  a  lady.  So  she  made  a  point  of  standing 
by  several  times  a  day,  till  she  had  persuaded  two  of  these  boys 
to  carry  the  great  tub  away  slung  on  a  pole  between  them.  She 
also  set  to  work  to  get  more  chamber  utensils. 

She  soon  observed  other  things  in  the  wards  which,  though 
less  obviously  disgusting  than  the  tubs,  were  probably  quite  as 
dangerous.  One  was  the  deadly  state  of  the  walls,  floors  and 
ceilings.  She  was  sure  that  the  wooden  divans — or  low  platforms, 
on  which  some  of  the  patients  lay,  had  all  kinds  of  horrible  filth 
underneath,  including  scores  of  rats,  dead  and  alive.  The  pied 
piper  of  Hamelin  was  in  fact  much  wanted  in  the  whole  hospital. 
The  woodwork  everywhere  was  so  rotten  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  scrub.  The  walls  not  only  looked  and  smelt  and  felt 
filthy,  but  it  was  plain  that  they  were  saturated  with  organic  matter. 
They  were  never  limewashed,  men  with  hospital  gangrene,  typhus 
fever  and  every  kind  of  hospital  disease  had  lain  by  them  for 
weeks  and  vermin  of  every  kind  had  crawled  over  them.  The 
men  brought  in  their  blankets  from  the  Crimea  where  there  was 
no  washing  at  all,  and  the  whole  place  swarmed  with  fleas  and 
bugs,  lice  and  maggots.  The  men  lay  all  this  time  in  these  filthy 
blankets  and  many  of  them  had  no  shirts.  On  enquiry,  she  heard 
that  there  were  some  sheets,  but  that  they  were  made  of  such 
coarse,  hard  canvas  that  the  men  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  them. 
As  for  the  shirts,  some  men  still  had  them,  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  get  them  washed.  Even  when  the  washing  was  contracted 
for  with  Armenian  or  Levantine  washers,  the  men  did  not  like 
to  let  their  shirts  go.  She  found  out  the  facts  after  a  little  more 
observation  and  inquiry.  The  washing,  when  it  happened  at  all, 
was  done  in  cold  water,  or  at  any  rate  without  boiling,  and  was 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  "  animal  life  "  in  the  garments  ;  the 
confusion  in  sending  back  the  washed  things  was  great.  A  man 
did  not  like  to  let  his  one  shirt  go  when  he  was  unlikely  to  see 
it  again,  and  if  he  got  one  in  exchange,  would  probably  find  it 
still  full  of  another  man's  lice :  he  preferred  to  keep  his  own. 
Florence  understood  the  feeling,  and  even  if  the  much-talked-of 
contract  had  not  begun  to  appear  to  her  as  something  of  a  fairy- 
tale, she  would  have  wished  to  set  up  her  own  wash-house.  It 
could  only  be  on  a  very  small  scale  at  first,  for  there  was  no  soap, 
and  very  little  water.  The  one  small  fountain  in  the  long  corridor 
had  a  string  of  nurses  and  orderlies  continually  before  it  waiting 
to  fill  any  kind  of  vessels  they  could  find.  If  they  could  have 
found  more,  the  string  would  doubtless  have  been  longer ;  but 
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there  were  hardly  any  basins  or  pails.  The  Sisters  had  to  do  with  'j 
one  copper  bowl  apiece ;  they  ate  their  meat  out  of  it  and  then, 
after  wiping  it  with  paper,  sent  it  back  for  their  porter  or  their 
tea.  In  the  wards  things  were  even  worse :  when  the  Sisters 
began  to  try  to  feed  the  patients,  one  precious  little  green  pail  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  filled  first  with  negus,  then  with  beef 
tea,  then  with  arrowroot,  then  with  water.  When  it  went  astray 
one  day,  there  was  general  despair.  1 

The  scarcity  of  water,  basins  and  soap  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  gratify  the  eager  desire  to  be  cleansed  which  most  of 
these  blood-soaked,  mud-caked,  verminous  men  displayed.  Dr. 
MacGrigor,  the  most  energetic  of  the  surgeons  at  work  in  the 
hospital,  told  Miss  Nightingale  that  he  had  given  orders  that  thirty 
patients  were  to  be  bathed  every  night  in  slipper  baths  ;  Florence 
hastily  calculated  that  if  this  were  done  each  of  the  men  might 
get  a  wash  about  once  in  eighty  days.  But  was  it  done  ?  She 
urged  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Bracebridge  and  their 
various  assistants  to  procure  soap,  towels,  scrubbing  brushes, 
sacking,  scissors  to  cut  off  the  men's  verminous  beards,  basins  of 
every  kind,  blankets,  shirts  ;  she  also  wrote  for  the  things  herself 
to  Marseilles  and  to  England.  The  Government  purveyor,  Mr. 
Wreford,  ought  to  have  provided  them ;  but  he  never  seemed 
to  have  anything  he  was  asked  for,  and  murmured  doubts  whether 
such  extravagant  demands  on  Government  funds  ought  to  be  met. 
Florence  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
at  War  was  used  as  a  sort  of  bugbear  to  those  who  wanted  to 
spend  money  on  the  hospital.  How  surprised  he  would  be  when 
she  told  him ! 

It  was  not  only  the  sick  soldiers  and  the  medical  officers  who 
asked  Miss  Nightingale  for  everything ;  there  was  another  set  of 
clamourers,  who  were  also  some  of  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the 
place  and  whose  misery  was  continually  on  her  mind.  The 
hospital  at  Scutari  had  a  basement,  or  perhaps  it  would  represent 
the  truth  better  to  say  a  nether  circle.    On  the  second  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  nurses  at  Scutari,  Mr.  Sabin  had  come  to  ask 
whether  one  of  them  might  go  with  him  to  a  dying  woman. 
Sister  Sarah  Anne  Terror,  one  of  the  Sellonites,  had  been  chosen, 
and  she  had  accompanied  the  Chaplain  into  a  kind  of  large  cellar,  H 
with  a  gallery  at  one  end  of  it  crowded  with  beds,  or  rather  with  | 
heaps  of  filthy  rags  upon  pieces  of  Indian  matting.    The  room  H 
was  packed  with  women,  and  Mr.  Sabin  told  Sister  Sarah  that  1 
these  were  some  of  the  two  hundred  soldiers'  wives  who  had  been 
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allowed  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  the  East.^  The  one  he 
led  her  to  was  gasping  out  her  life  in  consumption.  In  the  other 
beds,  laid  upon  the  floor  and  separated  only  by  some  rags,  slung 
upon  bits  of  cord  to  serve  as  curtains,  were  a  number  of  other 
women,  some  delirious  with  fever  or  drink,  some  with  new-born 
babies  beside  them,  some  in  a  drunken  sleep.  In  the  room  below 
an  orgy  of  drinking,  quarrelling,  singing,  cursing,  and  noise  of 
every  kind  was  going  on.  Next  day,  the  poor,  consumptive 
woman  was  dead  and  hastily  buried,  with  a  piece  of  wood  on 
which  were  the  words  "  A  woman  "  placed  above  her  grave.  In 
Scutari  that  autumn  no  one  had  much  thought  to  give  to  "  a 
woman,"  whether  she  were  living  or  dead.  Florence  knew  that 
as  she  and  her  nurses  had  been  sent  out  to  nurse  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  and  not  women,  she  could  not  make  these  wives  and 
mothers  a  first  consideration  ;  but  she  determined  that  one  of  the 
things  she  would  get  started  in  time  should  be  a  hospital  for 
women.  In  the  meantime,  she  begged  Z.  to  do  what  she  could 
for  these  unhappy  ones. 

For  herself  the  most  urgent  thing  to  do  was  to  allocate  the 
nurses,  and  this  she  did  in  agreement  with  the  medical  men.  It 
was  decided  that  twenty-eight  should  be  kept  in  the  Barrack 
Hospital,  where  they  were  badly  wanted,  not  only  to  receive  and 
dress  the  wounded  but  to  make  stump  pillows,  padded  splints, 
slings,  etc. ;  while  ten  should  be  sent  daily  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  where  there  were  about  nine 
hundred  wounded.  Responsible  sisters  would  have  to  be  sent 
with  them  to  take  charge.  Considering  her  party  now  that  she 
had  got  it  to  the  scene  of  action,  Florence  could  not  help  wishing 
that  she  had  acted  on  her  own  judgment  and  aimed  at  only  half 
the  number  when  she  was  engaging  them.  Then  she  might  have 
got  twenty  good  women ;  as  it  was,  there  were  about  sixteen  who 
were  really  satisfactory ;  the  others  she  could  see  would  do  actual 
harm  to  the  work,  either  by  getting  into  positive  mischief  or  by 
discontent  and  incompetency.  One  of  the  paid  nurses  had  had 
to  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  for  even  on  the  journey 
she  had  misbehaved  hopelessly  ;  several  of  the  others  were  inclined 
to  drink  or  to  behave  rowdily  with  the  orderlies ;  if  they  were 
let  out  alone  or  were  left  alone  in  the  wards,  they  would  certainly 
get  into  trouble  :  it  was  necessary  to  have  someone  to  watch  over 
them  all  the  time.    On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  nurses  were 

^  S.  A.  Terrot's  Reminiscences,    See  also  Lady  Alicia  Blackwood. 
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treasures,  especially  Mrs.  Roberts  from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  j, 
Mrs.  Drake  from  St.  John's  House.  ,  ' 

On  the  whole,  Florence  found  it  easier  to  deal  with  them  than 
with  the  ladies,  who,  as  Madame  Mohl  had  predicted,  were  too  [ 
gentle-folky.  Some  of  the  Sellons  grumbled  intolerably.  It  was 
true  that  all  the  eight  of  them  had  to  sleep  and  dress  and  eat  and 
pray  and  live  in  one  room,  almost  without  furniture  or  utensils ; 
that  they  could  only  have  about  a  pint  of  water  a  day  for  every 
purpose,  including  tea ;  that  when  it  was  bad  weather  the  rain 
came  through  the  roof  of  their  room  in  such  bucketfuls  that  it 
went  through  the  floor  into  the  room  beneath  (Flo's  own),  and 
even  penetrated  to  another  room  still  lower  where  lived  a  sick 
officer,  who  complained  that  Miss  Nightingale  threw  down  water 
on  him  ;  but  should  Protestant  nuns  mind  such  things  ?  Sister 
Bertha,  Sister  Margaret,  and  Sister  Sarah  Ann  were,  however, 
admirable  women  ;  she  was  glad  to  set  them  to  work  in  the  wards.  | 

The  Roman  Catholic  nuns  did  not  grumble ;  they  were  all 
full  of  Christian  goodness ;  but  the  white  ones  from  Norwood, 
whose  business  it  had  been  to  keep  an  orphan  asylum,  were  not 
really  competent  to  do  nursing  work.  They  were  angels  certainly, 
but  angels  without  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  those  from  the 
Bermondsey  Convent  were  all  admirable — Sister  Marie  Gon^aga, 
with  her  pale,  striking  face  and  deep,  melancholy,  grey  eyes; 
Sister  Jean  de  Chantal,  rosy  and  gay ;  but  above  all.  Mother  Mary 
Clare,  who  was  Florence's  greatest  comfort  after  Everybody 
called  her  simply  "  Reverend  Mother,"  and  she  was  beloved  by 
all.  "  There's  no  doubt  at  all,'  said  Mrs.  Clarke,  "  but  that  them, 
nuns  will  get  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  long  before  any  of  j 
us ;  but  that's  no  reason  what-some-ever  why  they  should  have  ' 
it  all  their  own  way  here  too,  seeing  ours  is  a  Protestant  Govern- 
ment and  they  be  Romans."  ^  She  said  it  to  Sister  Sarah,  whose 
gentle  heart  was  full  of  admiration  of  the  nuns  as  practical  ex-  i. 
ponents  of  the  Gospel.  | 

In  allocating  the  nurses,  it  was  not  possible  to  arrange  for 
regular  night  nursing.    The  medical  men  did  not  approve  of 
women  being  about  in  the  wards  at  night,  and  indeed  the  lack  i 
of  discretion  among  the  nurses  and  the  practical  difficulty  that  | 
there  was  so  little  room,  and  no  retiring  place  for  them,  made  it  : 
undesirable.  2    The  hospital  orderlies  were  expected  to  be  ready 

IS.  A.  Terrot.  ' 
2  This  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties.    Afterwards  in  the  Crimea,  Florence  j 
found  that  the  nurses  were  sometimes  sent  for  to  nurse  sick  officers  in  houses  ' 
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to  sit  up  one  night  in  three,  but,  in  practice,  this  only  meant  that 
they  went  to  sleep  in  the  wards  and,  when  once  they  were  asleep, 
no  cry  of  anguish  could  rouse  them.  They  were  very  young  boys, 
or  weaklings,  or  men  who  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not  make 
desirable  soldiers.  The  number  of  troops  in  the  Crimea  was 
already  felt  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  task  before  it,  and  good 
soldiers  could  not  be  spared  to  wait  on  the  sick.  That  was  per- 
haps why  the  Sisters  were  at  once  struck  by  the  inferiority  of  the 
orderlies  to  the  patients.  Sister  Sarah  felt  great  pity  for  them, 
they  were  so  very  young  ;  and  when,  as  once  happened,  she  found 
a  little  party  of  them  playing  leap-frog  over  a  row  of  beds  filled 
with  dying  cholera  patients,  she  supposed  that  they  bad  to  have 
some  distraction  from  horrors  which  they  could  neither  alleviate 
nor  understand.  It  was  the  same  feeling,  no  doubt,  which  made 
some  of  the  young  doctors  shut  themselves  up  in  their  quarters 
and  smoke  all  the  time,  refusing  to  come  when  they  were  sum- 
moned. Florence  was  indignant  with  a  young  brute  who  grum- 
bled at  being  called  from  his  dinner  to  a  man  in  agony ;  but 
she  reflected  that  young  cubs  sometimes  grow  into  good  bears. 
As  for  the  orderlies,  she  felt  about  them  much  as  Sister  Sarah  did  ; 
she  saw  that  they  had  an  impossible  task.  She  herself  determined 
to  go  through  all  the  wards  at  night,  and  to  see  that  all  that  could 
be  done  in  the  circumstances  was  done.  It  was  a  walk  of  several 
miles. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  things  arranged  quickly,  for  more 
wounded  men  were  on  their  way.  News  had  come  that  on 
November  5,  the  day  after  the  nurses'  landing,  another  battle  had 
been  fought  in  the  Crimea.  Very  early  on  a  dark,  foggy  morning 
the  Russians  had  attacked  the  undefended  right  flank  of  the  little 
British  Army  before  Sebastopol.  Then  had  followed  what  Tbe 
Times  correspondent  called  "  the  bloodiest  struggle  ever  wit- 
nessed since  war  cursed  the  earth." 

"  The  battle  of  Inkerman,"  he  wrote,  "  admits  of  no  description. 
It  was  a  series  of  dreadful  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary  hand-to-hand 
fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of  desperate  assaults — in  glens  and  valleys, 
in  brushwood  glades  and  remote  dells,  hidden  from  human  eyes,  and 
from  which  the  conquerors,  Russian  or  British,  issued  only  to  engage 
fresh  foes  ;  till  our  old  supremacy,  so  rudely  assailed,  was  triumphantly 

full  of  men,  where  they  could  never  for  a  moment  be  by  themselves.  In 
one  case  the  arrangement  had  been  made  by  a  Chaplain,  a  middle-aged  married 
man,  who,  Florence  thought,  ought  to  have  known  better.  She  pointed  out 
the  difficulty,  and  he  was  penitent. 
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asserted,  and  the  battalions  of  the  Czar  gave  way  before  our  steady 
courage  and  the  chivalrous  fire  of  France."^ 

It  had  been  a  victory,  but  dearly  bought,  for  the  loss  was 
fearful.  Directly  after  the  news  of  it,  came  the  warning  to  Miss 
Nightingale  that  her  part  of  the  hospital  was  to  prepare  for  five 
hundred  and  ten  more  wounded,  the  first  of  whom  would  be 
arriving  in  half  an  hour's  time.  There  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  General  Hospital,  or  in  the  wards  here.  The  only  place 
in  which  to  put  them  was  the  long  corridor  leading  to  the  nurses' 
quarters,  which  had  hitherto  been  merely  an  empty  passage,  cold 
and  damp,  like  a  cathedral  cloister,  but  with  no  architectural  beauty. 
The  Sisters  and  nurses  were  set  to  work  at  once  on  the  sackcloth 
bags  full  of  chopped  straw  which  must  serve  as  beds.  They  had 
hardly  done  arranging  them  in  two  long  lines  on  each  side  of  the 
corridor  eighteen  inches  apart  and  with  a  space  of  barely  three 
feet  between  the  lines,  when  white-faced,  bandaged,  blood-stained 
men  began  to  stumble  in ;  they  were  the  first  of  the  wounded, 
those  who  were  well  enough  to  walk.  "  This  is  something  Me 
a  home  !  "  muttered  one  of  the  first  as  Sister  Sarah  helped  him  to 
lie  down  on  one  of  the  sacks.  "  This  is  the  first  Christian  kind 
of  place  we've  seen  for  many  a  day,"  said  another,  gazing  with  a 
kind  of  rapture  at  the  row  of  beds  in  front  of  him  and  the  nurses 
moving  between  them.  Florence  was  thankful  to  see  Mrs.  Clarke 
bustling  in  with  the  bowls  of  hot  soup  she  had  ordered  her  to 
prepare.  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  thought  a  little  scolding  necessary 
to  enforce  the  value  of  every  act  of  mercy,  discoursed  as  she 
distributed  the  soup  on  how  thankful  the  recipients  ought  to  be, 
how  lucky  they  were  to  get  something  quickly,  and  so  on  :  there 
was  really  little  need !  Leaving  the  Sisters  to  soak  off  bandages 
put  on  after  amputation  on  the  field  and  not  changed  for  many 
days,  and  carry  out  other  minor  medical  directions,  Florence  moved 
along  the  lines  with  the  surgeons,  stopping  to  help  when  an 
immediate  operation  was  decided  on.  Again  and  again  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  London  surgeons  could  have  little  idea 
of  such  horror  as  was  involved  in  operating  on  these  dying, 
exhausted  men :  a  London  hospital  was  a  garden  of  roses  compared 
with  this.2 

One  poor  lad  had  a  bullet  somewhere  in  his  arm-pit;  the 

1  Tbe  War,  p.  250. 

2  Yet  operations  in  those  days — when  Lister  had  not  yet  invented  antiseptic 
surgery,  and  the  use  of  anaesthetics  was  still  but  little  understood — were  always 
things  of  horror. 
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limb  must  be  taken  out  at  the  socket.  While  he  was  under 
chloroform  and  the  surgeons  were  busy  with  their  knives  and 
probes,  he  waved  his  uninjured  left  arm  above  his  head  as  if  it 
held  a  sword,  shouting  :  "  Come  on,  boys,  one  more  dash  and 
we  win  it !  "  Easy  to  see  how  he  got  the  ball.  Another  man, 
exhausted  by  haemorrhage,  had  his  leg  amputated  as  a  last  chance 
— he  died  ten  minutes  after.  Then  there  was  a  man  with  two 
stumps  for  arms  ;  a  man  who  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  ;  and  a 
third  who  had  received  a  ball  in  the  head  and  could  neither  see 
nor  understand.  What  made  it  worse  was  that  these  mutilated 
men  were  coated,  not  with  blood  only,  but  with  filth  ;  they  were 
crawling  with  vermin — and  to  think  of  washing  them  at  present 
was  hopeless.  There  were  no  basins  of  any  kind  except  those 
that  were  being  used  for  soup  or  for  the  operations  and  urgent 
dressings,  and  a  very  few  of  those.  One  sponge  had  to  do  duty 
for  many  different  purposes,  and  there  were  very  few  linen  rags 
left.  Much  of  this  she  hoped  to  remedy  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  ;  she  had  already  taken  steps  about  it ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  added  to  the  suffering  and  horror.  At  last  the  operations  were 
over  for  the  day  and  the  new  arrivals — those  of  them  that  had 
not  been  hastily  sewn  up  in  their  blankets  and  carried  to  the  dead 
room — settled  in  their  beds.  But  even  then  every  ten  minutes 
or  so,  as  it  seemed,  orderlies  came  running  to  say  that  such  and 
such  a  case  was  having  a  haemorrhage.  Then  one  had  to  run 
oneself  as  hard  as  one  could  along  the  narrow  passage  and  cram 
lint  into  the  wound  to  try  and  stop  the  bleeding  till  the  surgeon 
who  had  been  sent  for  arrived. 

She  felt  steeped  to  the  neck  in  blood.  It  was  a  horror. 
And  yet  when  she  made  her  solitary  progress  along  the  miles  of 
beds  that  night,  after  the  doctors  had  retired  and  she  had  sent 
her  exhausted  nurses  to  bed ;  when  she  found  the  suffering  men 
lying  in  quietness,  not  groaning,  silent  except  that  one  whispered 
to  another,  "  I  was  dreaming  of  my  friends  at  home,"  and  the 
other  replied,  "  And  I  was  thinking  of  mine  .  .  she  felt  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  something  that  was  really  superhuman,  and 

'  that  she  might  say  like  St.  Peter  in  presence  of  his  transfigured 

:  Lord  :  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

I 

!  More  and  more  wounded  and  sick  kept  arriving,  and  to  the 
evil  conditions  of  the  hospital  was  now  added  that  of  severe  over- 
crowding. The  patients  lay  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Sisters' 
quarters,  pressed  close  against  them.    The  only  way  out  was 
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through  the  narrow  passage  between  the  long  lines  of  closely- 
packed  sick  and  dying  men.  They  were  close  against  the  doors 
leading  into  the  "  sanitary  towers  "  too,  and  thence  filth,  in  several 
different  forms,  kept  escaping.  It  was  impossible  to  air  the  wards 
or  the  corridors.  The  windows  and  doors  were  so  arranged  as 
to  make  a  draught  impossible  even  if  the  former  could  have  been 
opened,  or  if  the  Superintendent  could  have  carried  out  the  wish 
she  often  felt  of  breaking  some  of  the  upper  panes  in  them.  The 
doctors  did  not  distress  themselves  much  about  them,  but  she 
herself  when  she  went  round  the  wards  of  Corridor  D  at  night 
often  wondered  that  every  patient  in  them  was  not  at  once  swept 
off  by  fever  and  cholera.  Some  of  the  wounded  whose  hurts  had 
begun  to  heal  did  fall  sick  of  other  diseases.  The  whole  place 
was  one  vast  hotbed  of  infection  in  which  even  those  who  began 
by  being  healthy  could  hardly  survive.^ 

On  November  14,  those  inmates  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  who 
were  not  kept  awake  by  pain  or  watchful  anxiety  were  roused  by 
the  howling  and  rattling  and  whistling  of  the  wind.  Next  day 
there  were  traces  of  a  fearful  storm,  and  rumours  of  dreadful 
damage  done  began  to  come  to  hand.  It  was  not  till  several  days 
later,  however,  that  the  little  party  of  workers  at  Scutari  heard 
how  it  had  deferred  their  hopes  of  improving  things  there,  and 
not  till  much  later  still  that  they  knew  all  that  it  had  done  to  the 
army  they  had  come  to  serve.  Among  the  twenty-two  vessels 
that  had  been  wrecked  outside  the  terrible  cliffs  of  Balaclava,  or 
crushed  together  in  the  narrow  passage  between  the  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  the  Prme,  on  board  of  which  was  a  I 
great  supply  of  hospital  stores  sent  out  from  England.  She  had ! 
passed  Constantinople  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  nurses,  and 
Florence  had  been  surprised  to  hear  that  the  stores  in  her  could 
not  be  unpacked  because  they  were  under  the  ammunition  which 
was  going  to  the  Army,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  to  Balaclava 
and  brought  back :  now  they  would  never  come  back.  It  was  , 
a  grievous  disappointment.  But  it  only  made  it  more  necessary 
to  work  on.  She  believed  that  she  had  won  the  confidence  of 
the  medical  officers,  and  that  Dr.  MacGrigor  especially  was  a 
zealous  ally.  By  the  beginning  of  December  she  could  look 
round  and  see  that  something  had  been  accomplished  in  thej 

1  For  details  see  Mr.  Augustus  StaflFord's  evidence  before  the  Roebuck 
Committee.    Mr,  Stafford  was  made  ill,  according  to  his  own  account,  by 
merely  looking  into  one  of  the  closets ;  and  he  was  a  healthy  man  at  that  |j 
time. 
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Barrack  Hospital.  The  kitchen  was  in  full  action,  with  regular  ; 
extra  diet  tables  sent  in  by  the  ward  surgeons.  A  great  deal  more  • 
cleaning,  both  of  wards  and  patients,  was  going  on  ;  mops,  ■ 
scrubbing  brushes,  brooms  and  combs  had  been  given  out.  Two 
thousand  cotton  and  flannel  shirts  had  been  distributed,  and  a 
laundry  had  actually  been  organized.  A  lying-in  hospital  had 
been  extemporized  and  the  soldiers'  wives  had  been  generally  j 
attended  to  and  relieved.  She  herself  and  her  most  competent  | 
nurses  and  Sisters  were  daily  doing  surgical  dressings.  Most  j 
important  of  all,  she  had  actually  succeeded  in  getting  two  wards  j 
which  had  been  quite  uninhabitable  (even  by  the  standards  that  i 
prevailed  at  Scutari)  repaired.  They  would  hold  eight  hundred  1 
patients,  and  that  was  not  more  provision  than  was  necessary,  | 
since  seven  hundred  more  wounded  were  said  to  be  on  their  way 
from  the  Crimea  and  Lord  Raglan  wrote  that  he  would  also  be  : 
sending  a  number  of  men  who  had  fallen  sick  from  cold  and  i 
exposure  after  the  great  storm.  j 
In  getting  those  wards  repaired,  she  had  stepped  a  little  out-  j 
side  the  woman's  province.  It  amused  her  to  think  how  it  had  j 
happened.  Lady  Stratford,  the  Ambassador's  wife,  a  typical  ] 
great  lady,  had  recognized  Miss  Nightingale  on  her  arrival  as  a  ' 
member  of  her  own  social  world,  and  had  been  profuse  in  her  j 
offers  of  help.  She  did  not,  it  was  true,  like  going  inside  the  I 
hospital.  Once,  in  comparatively  early  days,  she  had  met  Sister  i 
Elizabeth,  one  of  the  Sellonites  there,  and  had  asked,  "  And  how 
are  your  poor  patients  to-day  ?  "  Sister  Elizabeth,  very  miserable 
and  made  abrupt  by  her  misery,  answered  quickly,  "  As  well  as  j 
starving,  dying  men  can  be  expected  to  be,"  and  she  had  then  ] 
insisted  on  dragging  Lady  Stratford  round  her  wards.  Her  lady-  | 
ship  had  been  much  shocked  by  what  she  saw  there.  After  that  j 
the  Sisters  noticed  that  she  was  kinder  than  ever  in  sending  | 
delicacies  made  by  her  def  at  the  Embassy,  but  that  she  did  not  ! 
appear  again  herself  for  a  long  time.  She  assured  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, however,  that  she  was  an  authorized  intermediary  between  ; 
the  Ambassador  and  the  authorities  of  the  hospital,  and  that  she  i 
would  get  anything  that  was  required  done.  With  some  pomp,  ^ 
notebook  in  hand,  she  had  held  immense  conferences  with  the  ! 
Commandant  and  the  Purveyor-General,  and  had  finally  given  i 
orders  to  Mr.  Gordon,  chief  officer  of  Engineers  at  Scutari,  that  | 
the  wards  were  to  be  repaired.  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  ^ 
Turkish  workmen  were  put  to  work.  After  a  few  days  they  ! 
stopped  working  ;  something  had  annoyed  them  and  they  went  j 
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on  strike.  Florence  could  not  help  being  a  little  pleased  when 
she  thought  how  quickly  she  had  found  two  hundred  others  and 
set  them  to  work.  Lord  Stratford,  when  she  wrote  to  him,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  business,  but  the  chief  engineer,  to  Florence's 
great  relief,  was  not  at  all  annoyed ;  he  was  glad  that  the  matter 
had  been  attended  to  without  his  having  acquired  any  more 
responsibility  for  doing  or  not  doing  it.  And  the  wards  were 
ready  for  the  sick  men. 

They  soon  filled  them  to  overflowing,  and  it  was  melancholy 
to  realize  that  those  who  now  came  in  were,  if  possible,  in  a  more 
hopeless  and  depressing  state  than  the  earlier  arrivals. 

Those  who  could  talk  at  all  brought  gloomy  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  little  English  army  in  the  Crimea.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  it  had  seemed  as  if  their  Generals  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lead  them  into  Sebastopol ;  weeks  later,  they  had  still  been 
in  daily  expectation  of  taking  part  in  a  victorious  assault  on  the 
fortress.  Now  they  had  begun  to  realize  that  they  were  in  their 
encampments  for  the  winter.  The  French  and  English  Com- 
manders had,  in  fact,  determined  on  a  formal  siege,  and  had 
taken  up  their  positions  on  the  south  of  the  fortress  for  this 
purpose.  But  they  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  invest  it, 
and  soon  found  that  they  themselves  were  practically  in  a  state 
of  siege.  The  Russians  in  Sebastopol  could  draw,  not  only 
on  the  fertile  country  of  the  northern  Chersonese,  but  on  the 
whole  of  Russia ;  the  allies,  on  the  bleak  highlands  south  and 
east  of  the  city,  were  dependent  on  the  supplies  they  could  get 
by  sea.  The  English  army,  especially,  had  a  bad  position,  with 
but  one  harbour,  that  at  Balaclava,  surrounded  by  great  cliffs, 
and  entered  by  a  narrow  strait  between  the  rocks,  through  which 
only  one  ship  could  pass  at  a  time.  Their  encampments,  more- 
over, were  some  way  from  it,  and  the  one  road  that  connected 
them  with  it  was  bad,  even  in  fine  weather.  Since  they  had  taken 
up  their  position,  there  had  been  continual  rain  and  storms. 
After  the  great  hurricane  many  men  and  horses  had  died  from 
exposure,  and  many  more  had  fallen  sick.  The  men  who  remained 
were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  work  of  manning  the  trenches  and 
other  military  operations,  and  could  not  be  spared  to  improve  the 
road  from  Balaclava,  and  this  road  had  become  a  morass  over 
which  no  wheeled  vehicle  could  pass,  while  a  heavily  laden  bag- 
gage animal  could  hardly  make  its  way  without  falling,  and,  if  it 
fell,  was  too  apt  never  to  rise  again.  The  horses  and  mules  that 
remained  were  not  strong  enough  to  transport  their  own  forage 
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from  the  ships.  Many  necessary  stores  had  never  been  sent  from 
home,  many  had  been  lost  in  the  hurricane,  but  even  those  that 
were  at  Balaclava  were  often  unattainable.  On  that  treeless,  wind- 
swept plain,  officers  and  men  had  no  shelter  but  ordinary  bell 
tents.  The  water  in  these  tents  was  sometimes  a  foot  deep.^ 
Wlien  it  had  sunk  into  the  mud,  the  men  lay  down  on  it  for  the 
night  with  no  protection  but  their  camp  blankets.  They  had 
landed  in  the  Crimea  with  nothing  but  what  they  could  carry; 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  into  which  they  went  with  their 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  they  had  thrown  away  a  good  deal  of 


THE  CRIMEA. 


their  equipment,  including  their  camp  kettles.  More  had  been 
thrown  away  on  the  forced  march  to  Balaclava.  Fuel  was  very 
short  and  had  to  be  picked  up  laboriously,  so  little  cooking  was 
done.  Just  when  they  needed  comfort  most  their  rations  were 
reduced,  and  the  issue  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  to  the  troops 
suddenly  ceased. ^  It  was  no  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  November 
out  of  a  nominal  army  of  37,232  men  there  were  9,003  sick.^ 

1  It  was  so  on  November  25  according  to  Tbe  Tims  correspondent.  {The 
War,  p.  279.)  2  About  November  21  {Ibid.,  p.  287). 

^  See  correspondence  between  Dr.  Hall  and  Adjutant-General  quoted  by 
F.  N.  in  Report,  p.  xxxvii. 
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Many  died  in  camp  before  they  could  be  transported  to  Balaclava, 
and  out  of  those  taken  there  and  got  on  board  the  transport  ships, 
eighty-five  out  of  every  thousand  died  before  they  reached  , 
Scutari.^ 

The  men  themselves  thought  that  if  they  could  once  get  to 
the  hospital  and  there  find  the  "  Good  Lady,"  all  would  be  well 
with  them.  "  It  don't  matter  being  wounded  mjp/'  they  said  to 
each  other  in  the  trenches. ^  But,  in  fact,  those  who  did  arrive 
were  too  often  past  saving.  Their  state  of  filth  was  indescrib- 
able ;  death  was  written  on  their  discoloured  faces.  It  was  most 
pitiful  to  see  the  imploring  look  in  their  eyes,  as  they  were  carried 
from  ward  to  ward,  their  bearers  seeking  in  vain  for  a  free  spot 
in  which  to  place  them.  Sister  Sarah  Ann  could  never  forget 
one  poor  fellow  who  was  laid  down  at  her  feet.  Between  wounds 
and  filth  he  had  almost  lost  human  form,  but  he  was  still  quite 
conscious.  His  ragged  shirt  was  moving  on  him  with  lice  except 
where  it  stuck  fast  to  his  horrible  bed  sores.  The  orderlies  who 
had  brought  him  in  explained — "  It's  not  worth  while  to  clean  him. 
Miss,  he's  not  long  for  this  world."  He  was  piteously  grateful 
when  she  bathed  his  face ;  she  did  what  she  could,  but  he  was 
indeed  almost  beyond  her  help  ;  he  died  that  night.  Little  hope 
there  seemed  for  any  of  them.  Daily  the  Sisters  missed  some  pale 
face  they  had  just  grown  to  love.  Surgeon  Maclean  of  the  42nd, 
an  enthusiastic  young  doctor  who  had  lately  come,  thought  that 
some  of  the  sick  might  be  saved  by  a  process  of  feeding  up,  which 
could  be  carried  out  through  Miss  Nightingale's  kitchen.  He 
was  eagerly  seconded  by  Sister  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  Sellonites 
who  worked  under  him.  She  was  a  generous,  eager,  excitable 
creature  who  from  the  first  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  her  horror 
at  the  state  of  things.  Encouraged  by  Dr.  Maclean's  attitude, 
she  now  struggled  for  extra  diet  for  her  particular  patients,  as  an 
animal  mother  might  struggle  for  her  young.  One  day  she 
demanded  forty  portions  of  rice  pudding.  Reverend  Mother 
gave  her  all  she  had ;  but  it  was  not  enough ;  Sister  Elizabeth 
said  angrily  that  it  would  only  tantalize  the  men.  While  she  was 
raging  about  it,  and  the  poor  men  themselves  were  trying  to 
comfort  her,  telling  her  not  to  vex  herself  for  "  better  days  were 
coming  for  all,"  Reverend  Mother  appeared  in  the  ward  carrying 
a  little  more  rice  pudding  that  she  had  managed  to  scrape  together. 

1  Kinglake,  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  | 

2  An  officer  who  heard  his  men  talking  in  the  trenches  wrote  home  about 
it  and  some  common  friends  repeated  it  to  the  Bracebridges.  m 


1 
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She  was  very  ill  received ;   Sister  Elizabeth  had  quite  lost  her  j 

self-control ;  she  refused  to  distribute  the  rice  pudding  and  rudely  | 

told  Reverend  Mother  that  she  need  not  trouble  to  come  to  ber  j 

ward.    Next  day  she  complained  to  Miss  Nightingale.    She  was  j 

always  complaining.    One  day,  her  men  had  not  enough  food  ;  j 

another  day,  they  had  not  enough  shirts.    She  ignored  the  fact  ■ 

that  nobody  had  enough  of  anything  (except  dirt  and  vermin),  ; 
and  that  the  excessive  claims  of  one  set  of  patients  could  not  be 
granted  without  injustice  to  all.  Florence  did  her  best  to  satisfy 
Sister  Elizabeth,  but  Sister  Sarah,  looking  on,  saw  that  she  was 
worried  by  it,  and  was  sad  because  she  loved  Sister  Elizabeth, 
'  while  her  admiration  and  reverence  for  Miss  Nightingale  grew 

every  day.  She  was  also  sad  because  she  felt  that  perhaps  her  ; 
own  special  patients  were  dying  faster  than  they  would  have  done, 

if  she  could  have  brought  herself  to  clamour  more  on  their  behalf ;  j 

but  she  could  not ;  she  understood  the  situation  too  well.  • 

A  little  before  Christmas,  came  the  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera,  ! 

which  Florence  had  expected  might  begin  within  the  walls  of  the  I 

hospital  itself.    The  first  victims  were  two  boys  of  twenty.    One  | 
lay  groaning  and  shouting  dreadful  verses  about  Judgment  and 
Damnation  from  the  Old  Testament ;  the  other  was  very  quiet, 
soothing  himself  with  repeating  poems  he  had  made  about  the 

battle  of  the  Alma  and  with  trying  to  make  up  another  poem  about  j 

the  cholera.    He  was  a  gentle  lad  and  only  wanted  to  live  till  his  \ 

twenty-first  birthday  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  j 

leaving  a  little  property  to  a  favourite  sister.    He  died,  alas,  an  j 

hour  before  his  birthday  dawned.    The  invoker  of  hell-fire  ] 

recovered.    Few  did  so,  though  the  energetic  Dr.  Maclean,  " 

in  charge  of  the  cholera  ward,  did  his  best,  and  so  did  the  ; 

Sellonite  Sisters,  who  had  had  some  experience  of  the  cholera  \ 

epidemic  at  Plymouth,  and  were  therefore  chosen  to  nurse  it  ■ 

here.    Maclean  complained  that  Dr.  Menzies  only  sent  the  men  ' 

in  to  him  when  they  were  too  far  gone  to  be  saved.    One  night  | 

there  was  a  painful  scene  between  the  two  doctors  over  the  bed  j 
of  a  dying  man.    Sister  Sarah  observed  that  Miss  Nightingale 

(who  was  present,  of  course — she  was  always  on  the  spot  where  j 

things  were  worst)  said  not  a  word,  but  flew  like  the  wind  to  | 

fetch  hot-water  bottles,  and  then  knelt  by  the  bedside  rubbing  the  j 
poor  man's  feet,  till  it  was  plain  that  he  could  feel  no  longer. 

Afterwards,  Sister  Sarah  saw  her  in  the  dead-house,  gently  un-  i 

covering  the  faces  of  the  ten  or  twelve  corpses  that  had  just  been  ! 

brought  there  and  gazing  at  them,  almost  as  if  she  were  trying  . 

j 
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to  take  the  place  of  the  wives  and  children  who  could  not  give 
them  one  last  look. 

She  did,  in  fact,  try  to  do  something  of  the  kind.  One  day 
a  soldier  of  seventeen  years  old,  sobbing  with  pain  and  crying  to 
his  mother  in  England  as  he  had  cried  to  her  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  felt  someone  bend  over  him  and  heard  a  gentle  voice  say : 
"  Let  me  kiss  you  for  your  mother."  He  realized  with  surprise 
that  it  was  Miss  Nightingale,  and  felt  his  pain  begin  to  get  better 
immediately  as  it  used  to  do  when  his  mother  "  kissed  the  place."  ^ 
Those  who  saw  her  occasionally,  on  those  immense  night  rounds, 
walking  four  miles  every  night  after  almost  everyone  else  had 
gone  to  bed,  noted  two  things  :  one  was  her  practical  power  of 
doing  or  suggesting  something  that  would  alleviate  pain,  and  the 
other  was  the  extraordinary  comfort  that  her  mere  presence  seemed 
to  bring.  Feverish,  restless,  suffering  men  could  find  repose  if 
they  had  even  been  able  to  kiss  her  shadow  as  it  fell  on  the  wall 
behind  them. 

She  felt  more  and  more  that  the  work  of  the  hospital  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  the  drawing  in  and  giving  forth  of 
divine  strength.  The  doctors,  she  noted,  became  either  angels 
or  devils  (she  was  thankful  that  among  the  senior  medical  men 
she  had  four  angels  and  only  two  devils  to  deal  with).  The 
nurses  were  only  valuable  if  they  united  personality  with  practical 
qualities.  A  few  of  them  had,  under  God's  blessing,  effected  all 
that  had  been  done.  It  was  well  for  Florence  and  for  those  like 
her  that  the  men  they  had  come  to  serve  showed  such  extraordinary 
courage,  unselfishness,  kindness  and  gentleness  ;  in  doing  things 
for  them  one  found  a  renewal  of  power. ^ 

1  Fifty  years  afterwards,  the  old  soldier  still  remembered  the  incident  and 
told  it  to  a  lady  who  passed  it  on  to  me. — i.  b.  o'm. 

2  See  her  letter  of  December  10  to  Sidney  Herbert.  S.  A.  Terrot  bears 
this  out  strongly. 
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A SOMEWHAT  transfigured  vision  of  what  was  happening 
at  Scutari  had  reached  London  and  Embley.  In  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  those  autumn  months,  when  Sebastopol, 
in  spite  of  all  expectations,  did  not  fall,  and  when  the  reports  of 
official  muddling  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  the  imagination  of 
people  in  England  fastened  on  Miss  Nightingale  as  the  one  con- 
soling fact.  She  alone  did  not  make  them  feel  enraged  and 
humiliated,  she  alone  brought  a  ray  of  consolation  when  they  were 
sad.  The  outcry  that  had  been  raised  by  a  section  of  Protestants 
against  this  fresh  Puseyite  manoeuvre,  the  scepticism  of  conser- 
vative minds  about  women  being  able  to  do  anything  in  a  war, 
the  regret  of  those  who  thought  that  the  Government  were 
sacrificing  a  noble-spirited  young  lady  in  a  hopeless  task — all  were 
for  the  moment  forgotten. 

The  Nightingale  family  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
kind  of  vicarious  apotheosis  which  they  could  not  but  enjoy.  Flo 
had  won  glory,  and  it  was  glory  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
Not  only  did  Generals,  Clergymen,  and  Cabinet  Ministers  support 
Mr.  Bracebridge's  reports  that  the  good  she  was  doing  was  price- 
less, but  they  all  agreed  that  her  manner  of  doing  it  was  that  of  a 
perfect  lady. 

Mr.  Sabin,  the  senior  Chaplain,  wrote  : 
P    "  Miss  Nightingale  is  an  admirable  person ;  none  of  us  can 
sufficiently  admire  her.    Young,  and  a  perfect  lady,  she  wins  and 
rules  everyone ;  the  most  rugged  official  melts  before  her  gentle 
voice,  and  all  seem  glad  to  do  her  bidding." 

Mr.  Nightingale,  good  man,  tried  to  be  a  little  deprecating,  as 
!  he  felt  reason  and  English  common  sense  required.  He  said  that, 
I  after  all,  Flo's  work  was  not  immortal,  and  that  many  were  as 
I  ready  as  she  for  the  Trial  of  Strength.  But  he  could  not  help 
I  being  exceedingly  eager  to  read  the  letters  about  Florence  which 
I  Parthe  received  by  every  post ;  he  even  copied  out  bits  of  them  to 
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send  on  to  his  friends.  Parthe,  for  her  part,  was  in  a  strange  state 
of  exaltation.  She  frankly  admitted  that  she  did  not  herself  care 
very  much  about  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  but  it  was  wonderful  to 
have  Flo's  success  thus  acknowledged  by  all.  She  herself  enjoyed 
the  reflected  sunshine,  she  had  but  to  mention  her  surname  in  a 
shop,  and  everyone  there  was  at  her  feet.  It  did  really  seem  that 
Providence  had  been  planning  this  all  through  the  last  ten  years. 
Did  Parthe,  one  wonders,  ever  remember  how  bitterly  she  had 
opposed  her  own  will  to  that  of  Flo,  and  incidentally  to  that  of 
Providence  ?  Did  she  ever  think  of  her  sister's  agonized  appeals 
and  passionate  struggles,  or  of  the  promise  Flo  had  made  to  her 
dearest  people  that  someday  they  should  not  be  ashamed  of  her ; 
a  promise  now  so  amply  fulfilled  ?  Probably  not ;  but  she  did 
work  hard  collecting  all  the  things  Flo  asked  to  have  sent  and 
helping  Mary  Stanley  to  interview  ladies  and  nurses  who  wanted 
to  go  out,  if  there  were  a  second  contingent.  It  was  provoking 
that  Flo  only  asked  for  things  for  the  sick  and  wounded  and  not 
for  herself ;  but  Parthe  succeeded  in  slipping  in  one  little  dress  for 
her  sister's  own  wear ;  and,  among  the  applicants  for  posts,  she 
kept  her  eyes  open  for  one  who  might  act  as  a  maid  to  Flo.  It 
was  true  that  she  had  taken  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  housekeeper  from 
Harley  Street,  with  her  ;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  would  probably  be  busy 
looking  after  the  linen  and  so  on,  and  might  not  have  much  time 
to  wait  on  Flo  ;  she  really  ought  to  have  a  maid. 

Most  of  those  who  wanted  to  go  out  were,  however,  not 
possible  maids  but  ladies  in  some  need  of  being  waited  on  them- 
selves. The  vision  of  Miss  Nightingale  descending  on  the  scene  of 
suffering  like  a  soothing  angel,  giving  gentle  commands  which 
everybody  obeyed,  and  gaining  glory  without  even  losing  any  of  her 
womanly  modesty,  spread  through  the  land.  Young  ladies  in 
country  parsonages  and  other  quiet  English  homes  longed  to  be  able 
to  do  good  and  win  renown  in  the  same  way.  To  most  of  them  it 
was,  of  course,  only  one  more  dream  to  add  to  those  with  which 
they  already  beguiled  their  partially  occupied  hours.  They  knew 
very  well  that  they  could  not  really  go,  since  they  had  no  money 
and  were  wanted  at  home,  and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  con- 
sent from  Papa  and  Mama.  But  some  older  gentlewomen,  to 
whom  the  death  of  their  parents  or  some  other  accident  had  given 
partial  independence,  began  to  think  seriously  of  following  in  Miss 
Nightingale's  steps.  It  appeared  desirable  to  a  good  many  people 
that  a  second  contingent  should  be  sent.  Sidney  Herbert  con- 
sidered that  the  success  of  his  great  experiment  would  justify  its 
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extension,  and  that  the  popular  mood  made  this  a  favourable 
moment.  Dr.  Manning  felt  that  now  when  the  public  were  actually- 
welcoming  the  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  their  influence, 
and  with  it  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  might  be  greatly  increased. 
He  had,  besides,  a  genuine  belief  in  the  need  for  women  nurses 
and  would  have  liked  to  send  out  two  hundred.  He,  like  Sidney- 
Herbert,  had  a  boundless  faith  in  Florence  Nightingale's  capacity 
for  command,  and  thought  her  power  should  be  enlarged  by  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  her  subordinates.  All  Florence's  friends 
and  relations,  realizing  that  she  had  a  tremendous  task,  and  not 
quite  realizing  the  nature  of  it,  thought  that  she  might  be  saved 
from  the  overwork  to  which  she  was  so  prone  by  a  large  increase 
in  her  staff.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  had  been  distressed  by 
the  account  of  her  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers  herself. 
(General  Bentinck  reported  that  this  task  had  kept  her  on  her 
knees  for  eight  hours  on  end.)  They  felt  it  would  be  much  better 
if  she  set  others  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  and  contented  herself 
with  "  commanding  a  Brigade." 

Mrs.  Herbert  and  Lady  Canning  were  diligent  in  seeking  for 
nurses,  and  Mary  Stanley  interviewed  many  applicants  and  en- 
couraged some  who  had  no  training  to  go  and  get  a  little  in  case 
they  should  be  wanted.  Miss  Stanley  herself  was  in  a  peculiar 
frame  of  mind.  For  years  now  she  had  been  longing  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic — longing  and  hesitating.  She  was  drawn  on  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  Manning,  but  held  back  by  her  family. 
She  had  promised  her  brother  Arthur,  who  was  travelling  in  the 
East,  that  she  would  not  take  the  final  step  till  he  returned ;  now 
she  regretted  her  promise  and  yearned  to  serve  the  Church  to 
which  in  heart  and  soul  she  already  belonged.  Next  to  Manning, 
the  friend  who  gave  her  most  emotion  was  Florence  Nightingale. 
The  latter  inspired  in  her  the  passion  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  subconscious  envy.  Mary  thought  she  wanted  to  serve  Flo, 
but  she  half-wondered  why  she  herself  had  not  attained  to  the 
same  kind  of  position,  and  whether,  after  all,  she  might  not  be 
destined  to  do  so.  So  when  Manning  urged  her  to  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  second  party  which  should  include  a  much  larger 
contingent  of  nuns  than  the  first,  she  was  quite  ready  to  listen. 
Manning  thought  that  Herbert,  who  had  already  let  him  increase 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  at  the  front  from  eleven  to  fifteen, 
would  consent  to  sending  the  nuns.  The  difficulty  of  getting  any 
other  nurses  who  were  trained  and  yet  respectable  had  been 
proved,  and  Miss  Nightingale  had  written  enthusiastically  about 
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the  Bermondsey  Sisters.  Sidney  Herbert,  however,  had  agreed 
with  Florence  that  no  more  nurses  of  any  kind  should  be  sent 
unless  she  asked  for  them,  so  he  waited  for  a  word  from  her  At 
last  he  thought  he  had  found  it  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bracebridge,i 
who  spoke  of  Florence  wanting  more  help  in  words  that  might 
be  a  message  from  her.  So  it  happened  that  on  December  2 
another  party  of  female  nurses  left  for  the  hospitals  of  the  East. 

Except  in  being  female,  they  were  a  mixed  lot.  There  was 
Miss  Stanley,  the  Bishop's  daughter,  grave  and  dignified  on  the 
surface,  quivering  with  restless  emotion  underneath.  There  was 
Mother  Frances  Bridgeman  of  Kinsale,  a  vigorous  Irish  nun  whom 
Manning  described  as  "an  ardent,  high-tempered  and  at  first 
rather  difficult  person,  but  truly  good,  devoted  and  trustworthy."  2 
Behind  her  came  a  long  train  of  nuns,  who  looked  up  to  her  as 
the  Superior  given  them  by  God,  and  were  ready  to  obey  her  in 
everything.  Manning  arranged  that  a  Chaplain,  Father  Ronan, 
should  travel  by  another  boat,  not  officially  sanctioned  as  accom- 
panying them,  but  ready  to  be  with  them  on  arrival.  The  Pro- 
testant portion  of  the  contingent  was  divided  into  Ladies  and 
Nurses.  The  former  were  mostly  without  training  and  had 
little  knowledge  of  what  they  were  going  to ;  the  others  were 
rough,  undisciplined  women,  and  only  a  few  of  them  had  had  any 
experience  that  counted.  Mr.  Herbert  made  a  little  speech  to 
the  party  before  it  started,  bidding  the  ladies  and  the  nurses  con- 
sider themselves  equal.  As  an  outward  sign  of  equality,  they 
all  wore  the  same  dress.  Miss  Stanley  was  a  little  uneasy  about 
the  docility  of  her  secular  followers  ;  Mother  Bridgeman  had  no 
such  anxiety  about  her  nuns.  Two  gentlemen.  Dr.  Meyer  and  Mr. 
Percy,  went  to  escort  the  party.  Mr.  Percy  was  enthusiastic  about 
Miss  Nightingale;  he  said  he  would  be  her  footman.  Miss 
Stanley  said  she  would  just  take  this  fresh  help  to  dear  Flo  and 
then  return  to  England.  ^ 

1  See  Th  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Sir  E.  Cook,  abridged  and  revised 
by  Rosalind  Nash,  1925,  p.  113. 

2  Henry  Edward  Manning,  by  Shane  Leslie,  1921,  p.  117.  Mother  Bridgeman 
is  called  "  Mrs."  Bridgeman  in  official  reports.  Nuns  had  to  submit  to 
bearing  secular  titles,  and  even,  sometimes,  to  wearing  secular  dress  when 
they  were  in  the  service  of  a  Protestant  Government. 

3  Three  members  of  Miss  Stanley's  party  afterwards  wrote  reminiscences 
of  their  journey  to  the  East,  and  their  work  in  the  hospitals.  As  one.  Miss 
Fanny  Taylor,  was  a  lady,  one,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davis,  a  nurse,  and  the  third. 
Sister  Mary  Aloysius  (Doyle),  a  nun,  we  get  three  different  points  of  view. 
(For  these  books  see  Bibliography.)  Miss  Stanley's  own  view  of  all  that 
happened  is  set  forth  in  her  letters  to  the  Herberts.    Some  of  these  letters 
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When  Florence  heard  that  the  new  party  was  on  the  way,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  betrayed.  She  had  not,  of  course,  any 
notion  that  Mr.  Bracebridge  had  sent  for  more  nurses.  Nor  for 
that  matter  had  Mr.  Bracebridge  himself.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
Sidney  Herbert — her  master  whose  instructions  she  was  taking 
such  pains  to  carry  out,  her  fellow-worker  to  whom  she  had 
explained  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  situation,  her  friend  whom  she 
had  depended  on  to  understand  her — had  simply  ignored  all  she 
had  told  him,  disregarded  the  cause  they  were  both  serving,  and 
yielded  to  a  foolish  popular  clamour  which  said  that  because 
female  nurses  were  good  therefore  you  could  not  have  too  many 
of  them.  All  her  long,  patient  labour  in  winning  her  way,  and 
that  of  her  cause,  with  the  medical  officers  would  be  undone. 
She  herself  had  got  on  well  with  the  doctors  from  the  beginning, 
but  she  was  very  conscious  of  the  strong  prejudice  which  still 

I  existed  in  most  of  their  minds  against  women  in  military  hospitals, 
and  she  understood  it.  However  unsatisfactory  the  hospital 
orderlies  were  as  nurses,  they  were,  at  any  rate,  soldiers  and  under 

:  discipline.  They  could  be  forced  to  obey  their  officers  in  anything 
which  those  officers  themselves  thought  essential.  They  could 
be  kept  to  a  certain  routine,  and  if  they  gave  trouble  it  was  in  ways 

I  that  were  under-stood  and  provided  for.  Women,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  unaccountable  creatures,  completely  untrained,  know- 
ing nothing  of  discipline,  upsetting  everything  wherever  they 

I  went.  Such  was  the  prevalent  male  point  of  view;  and  the 
upbringing  and  life  of  girls  made  them  very  much  what  men 
expected.    Among  the  Sisters  and  nurses  who  had  come  out  with 

I  her,  there  were  about  six  whose  personal  qualities  would  justify 
their  presence  anywhere  and  overcome  all  prejudice ;  there  were 
some  others,  who,  if  set  on  the  right  path,  might  be  trusted  to  go 

I  on  quietly  and  give  no  trouble  :  over  the  rest  she  had  to  exercise 
an  unceasing  vigilance. 

The  trouble  that  might  be  given  by  untrained  minds  and 
undisciplined  characters  sometimes  showed  itself  in  unexpected 

I  ways.  At  the  very  moment  Miss  Stanley's  party  reached 
Constantinople  a  crisis  of  this  kind  had  arisen.  Poor  Sister 
Ehzabeth  was  the  culprit.  On  her  arrival  at  Scutari,  she,  like 
many  others,  had  been  overcome  by  what  she  found  there.  She 

were  published  by  Lord  Stanmore  in  his  S/'dmj  Herbert.  I  have  been  able 
I  to  see  others  by  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  permitted 
1  me  to  read  them,  and  of  Lady  Ponsonby  who  drew  my  attention  to  the  most 

important. — i.  b.  o'm. 
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had  written  home  long  and  highly  coloured  accounts  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  soldiers.  She  had  not  been  careful  of  her  state- 
ments ;  she  had,  for  instance,  given  the  number  of  deaths  in  a 
division  of  the  hospital  as  if  it  had  been  the  number  of  deaths  in 
a  ward.  Unfortunately,  an  injudicious  relative  had  sent  her  letter 
to  Ti)e  Times.  It  appeared  just  at  the  moment  when  the  tide  of 
indignation  against  official  blunders  in  the  East  was  rising  rapidly. 
Coming  from  one  of  the  heroic  nurses  who  were  now  believed 
to  be  almost  the  only  people  out  there  not  engaged  in  murdering 
our  gallant  soldiers,  it  was  read  with  intense  eagerness.  Gifts  of 
all  kinds,  suitable  and  unsuitable,  began  to  arrive  at  Scutari,  from 
private  families  all  over  England.  This,  had  it  been  the  only  effect 
— and  apart  from  Miss  Nightingale's  displeasure,  it  was  the  only 
effect  seen  by  Sister  Elizabeth  and  the  other  Sellonites — might 
have  been  ignored.  But  the  letter  was  used  by  The  Times  as  part 
of  its  campaign  against  the  Government ;  and  presently  the  issue 
containing  it,  and  the  ensuing  issues  commenting  on  it,  began  to 
arrive  at  Scutari.  The  medical  officers,  still  trying  to  pretend  to 
themselves  that  all  was  well,  were  naturally  annoyed  ;  so  were  the 
Commissioners  sent  out  by  the  Government,  and  now  pursuing 
a  leisurely  and  dignified  official  inquiry.  Florence  herself  was 
deeply  perturbed  :  the  whole  business  would  give  a  strong  weapon 
to  those  who  were  crying  out  against  the  folly  of  allowing  women 
to  interfere  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Queen's  Service.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  a  weapon  that  they  had  some  right  to 
use.  Sister  Elizabeth  and  her  fellow-Sellonites  took  up  an  attitude 
which  showed  that  they  had  little  conception  of  the  kind  of  loyalty 
and  discipline  essential  in  servants  of  the  State.  Florence  was 
horrified  that  one  of  those  for  whom  she  was  responsible  should 
have  committed  this  act  of  disloyalty,  and  she  was,  besides,  not 
without  fears  that  if  other  incidents  of  this  kind  happened,  or  if 
the  doctors  even  felt  themselves  endangered  by  a  fresh  influx  of 
women,  the  party  that  wanted  to  turn  the  nurses  out  of  the  hospitals 
would  get  the  upper  hand  and  the  whole  experiment  would  fail. 

Compared  with  this,  the  practical  difficulties  of  housing  a  fresh 
party  hardly  counted,  and  yet  they  were  considerable.  People  at 
home  wrote  about  taking  a  house  in  Scutari  as  one  might  talk  of 
taking  a  house  in  Brighton.  They  looked  on  it  as  a  place  that  had 
inns  and  hackney  coaches,  and  furnished  houses  to  let.  If  they 
could  only  see  it !  There  was  certainly  no  room  in  the  Barrack 
Hospital.  Every  fresh  influx  of  wounded  diminished  the  space 
available  for  nurses.    Flo  and  Z".  had  already  given  up  their  little 
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closet  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge  were  sleeping  in  the 
sitting-room  (the  courier  had  gone),  and  Flo  was  sleeping  behind  a 
screen  in  the  general  store-room,  in  which  cases  were  unpacked, 
goods  kept,  and  cooking  done.  She  cared  little  for  this,  she  had 
given  up  her  room  to  the  widow  of  General  Adams,  who  had  just 
died  of  wounds  in  the  hospital ;  but  there  were  no  more  rooms 
that  could  be  given  up,  and  furniture,  utensils,  even  food  and 
drink  were  lacking.  She  felt  she  had  nothing  to  give  the  new 
nurses ;  neither  space  nor  provisions,  nor  nervous  energy ;  but 
since  they  were  coming  they  must  be  provided  for  somehow.  She 
and  the  Bracebridges  and  the  chief  medical  officers  held  a  council. 
The  doctors  were  firm  in  saying  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned 
they  could  not  employ  any  more  nurses  or  make  any  change  in 
the  arrangements.  Florence  thought,  however,  that  she  might 
get  them  to  consent  to  her  sending  twelve  nurses  to  sleep  at  the 
General  Hospital,  to  which  they  had  so  far  only  gone  by  day ; 
twelve  more  of  the  new-comers  might  replace  the  most  unsatis- 
factory members  of  her  present  staff ;  the  remaining  twenty-two 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  somehow  in  Scutari,  and  would 
probably  go  to  the  Devil ! 

She  wrote  vehemently  to  Sidney  Herbert,  telling  him  what  she 
felt  about  his  sacrifice  of  their  cause  to  a  popular  cry,  and  asking 
him  to  let  her  resign  when  she  had  provided  for  these  poor  wan- 
derers. He  must  feel  that  she  ought  to  resign,  she  thought — 
perhaps  he  really  meant  her  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bracebridge  was  even  more  upset  than  she  was.^  He  felt 
that  already  a  great  deal  more  had  been  put  on  Florence  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  and  that  it  was  unfair  sort  of  labour. 
Her  self-sacrifice  for  the  dying  no  one  could  prevent,  but  she  had 
had  to  undertake  many  other  pieces  of  work  which  were  really 
the  business  of  Lord  Stratford  and  other  officials.  She  improved 
everything  she  touched.  She  had  quite  changed  the  place  and 
was  getting  it  into  order.  She  had  won  her  way  with  the  doctors, 
she  had  gained  the  support  of  all  the  Chiefs  ;  but  it  was  at  the  cost 
of  never  having  any  rest,  of  continually  sacrificing  herself.  And 
now  the  forty-six  had  fallen  on  them  like  a  cloud  of  locusts.  How 
to  house  them,  feed  them  and  set  them  to  work  was  difficult  to 
discover,  how  to  care  for  them  not  to  be  imagined.    They  had  been 

1  There  are  most  vehement  expressions  in  Mr.  Bracebridge's  letters  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith  and  to  Mr.  Herbert.  He  uses  the  word  "  Betrayed  "  Mrs. 
Bracebridge' s  letters  are  much  more  restrained,  but  the  feeling  shown  is  the 
same. 
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sent,  he  thought,  in  the  teeth  of  written  engagements  and  of 
common  sense.  "  Only  fancy,"  he  wrote,  "  eighty-four  women  in 
a  military  hospital ;  half  unskilled,  half  disobedient  and  many  un- 
employed for  half  the  day  !  But  the  fact  is  we  cannot  get  a  room 
to  keep  them  in,  nor  a  kitchen  to  cook  for  them."  An  application 
was  made  to  the  Embassy,  and  after  some  difficulty  rooms  were 
secured  at  the  Sultan's  summer  Palace,  at  Therapia,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Mr. 
Bracebridge  hurried  on  board  the  new-comers'  steamer  to  tell 
them  to  go  on  there.  He  had  been  scandalized  by  their  reporting 
on  arrival  not  to  Miss  Nightingale  but  to  Dr.  Gumming,  who  had 
recently  been  appointed  Inspector-General.  He  thought  this  a 
very  extraordinary  proceeding ;  he  urged  Florence  to  be  very 
careful  in  her  dealings  with  them  ;  when  Dr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Percy 
came  to  call  on  her,  he  wanted  to  take  down  notes  of  all  they  said. 
Florence  thought  this  would  hurt  their  feelings,  and  persuaded 
him  to  refrain  :  but  he  made  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation 
after  they  were  gone  and  presented  it  for  signature  at  their  next 
visit.  They  were  very  indignant,  not  with  him  but  with  Miss 
Nightingale ;  they  had  come  prepared  to  offer  her  romantic 
devotion  and  she  treated  them  in  this  cold,  official,  unwomanly 
way ! 

She,  meanwhile,  was  thinking  less  of  them  than  of  the  general 
situation.  When  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Herbert  again  on  December 
21,  it  was  to  tell  him  of  the  growing  needs  of  the  wounded  at 
Scutari,  and  at  the  Balaclava  Hospital  for  which  she  began  to  feel 
responsible.  She  also  wanted  to  speak  of  the  great  services  of  Dr. 
MacGrigor,  as  she  knew  that  there  were  intrigues  against  him  and 
feared  that  he  might  be  superseded.  He  was  much  the  most 
vigorous  medical  officer  she  had  to  work  with  in  Scutari.  Three 
days  before,  she  and  he  had  received  five  hundred  new  patients, 
brought  from  Balaclava  on  the  Ripon  and  the  Golden  Fleece^  into  the 
two  new  wards  which  were  just  ready  in  time.  The  men  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  but  nothing  that  they  needed  was 
there.  Orderlies,  utensils  and  even  water  were  wanting.  She 
had  had  to  provide  spoons,  bowls,  towels,  everything  that  she  had, 
clearing  her  own  quarters  for  the  purpose.  Tea  and  bread  were 
not  forthcoming  for  the  exhausted  men,  because  it  was  past  the 
hour  when  the  coppers  in  the  barrack  kitchen  were  kept  boiling 
or  when  provisions  were  given  out.  Fortunately,  she  herself  had 
been  able  to  provide  arrowroot  in  great  milk  pails,  two  bottles  of 
port  wine  in  each,  and  the  five  hundred  had  been  fed.    Only  four 
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of  them  had  died  that  night  and  only  one  since.  But  more  and 
more  things  were  wanted  for  them  and  for  those  already  in  the 
hospital.    That  morning  she  had  herself  foraged  in  the  Purveyor's 

i  store,  a  cruise  she  now  made  almost  daily  as  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting things.  There  were  no  mops,  no  plates,  no  trays,  no  knives, 
no  forks,  no  spoons,  no  scissors.  She  begged  Mr.  Herbert  to 
send  them  one  thousand  mops,  three  thousand  tin  plates,  two 
thousand  yards  of  coarse  towelling,  two  hundred  pairs  of  common 
scissors,  fifty  quart  bottles  of  disinfecting  fluid.  After  consulting 
with  the  medical  officers,  she  had  sent  to  Marseilles  for  another 

I  thousand  yards  of  towelling. 

I      Wliile  Florence  sat  writing  this  letter,  Mary  Stanley  herself 
i  came  in,  having  been  brought  to  visit  her  by  Dr.  Meyer  and  Mr. 
Percy. 

Miss  Stanley  had  guessed  that  something  was  amiss  when  she 
and  her  party  had  been  requested  to  go  on  to  Therapia.  The 
nurses  were  proving  extremely  troublesome  and  the  ladies  were 
discontented.  But  she  had  enjoyed  her  beautiful  journey  by 
steamer  to-day,  and  had  been  much  interested  in  coming  to  the 
hospital — walking  through  the  immense  corridors  full  of  beds, 
the  atmosphere  worsening  as  she  went  along,  and  finding  herself 
'  at  last  in  the  Sisters'  quarters.  She  had  been  qmU  satisfied  with 
her  reception  there.^  She  wrote  about  it  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  while 
Florence  was  finishing  her  letters  (this  being  mail  day),  and  said 
how  charming  it  was  to  find  dear  Flo  looking  so  well,  sitting 
writing  at  a  little  unpainted  deal  table,  in  her  black  merino  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  clean  linen  collar  and  cufl"s,  apron,  and  white 
cap  under  a  black  silk  handkerchief.  Mrs.  Bracebridge  looked  so 
well  too,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  had  been  so  attentive,  coming  in  to  ask 
whether  she  wanted  any  coffee,  and  so  on.  She  described  to  Mrs. 
I  Herbert  the  stream  of  people  that  kept  pouring  in  to  see  Flo  all 
the  time  she  was  writing. ^ 

"  Please,  Ma'am,  have  you  any  black-edged  paper  ?  " 

"  Please,  Ma'am,  what  can  I  give  him  that  will  keep  on  his 
stomach  ?  " 

"  Please,  Mr.  Gordon  wants  to  see  Miss  Nightingale  about 
the  orders  she  gave  him." 

Then  Mr.  Sabin,  the  Chaplain,  came  in  to  see  Miss  Nightingale 
about  somebody  else.    Mr.  Bracebridge  was  in  and  out  all  the 

1  See  Mary  Stanley's  letter  of  December  21  given  by  Stanmore,  Vol.  I, 
P-  373. 

2  Abridged  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  p.  138. 
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time,  consulting  with  her  about  the  arrangements  for  sending  off 
General  Adams's  remains  and  a  number  of  other  matters. 

Inevitably,  the  discussion  of  business  between  Mary  and 
Florence  was  put  off  till  later  in  the  day.  When  it  did  take  place, 
it  appeared  that  Miss  Stanley  had  no  money.  The  two  gentlemen 
had  exhausted  the  credit  of  £1,500  which  had  been  given  them  for 
bringing  out  the  party,  and  now  Mary  expected  that  Florence 
would  provide  for  them.^  Miss  Nightingale  said  that  not  having 
any  authorization,  she  could  not  draw  on  public  funds  for  them,  but 
would  gladly  lend  what  was  required  out  of  her  private  resources. 
The  new  arrivals  had  been  sent  not  to  her  but  to  Dr.  Gumming ; 
but  Dr.  Gumming,  who  was  present,  said  that  he  was  equally 
unable  to  provide  for  them  out  of  public  funds.  They  had  come, 
in  fact,  not  merely  without  official  authorization,  but  also  without 
any  sort  of  arrangement  as  to  their  pay,  support,  or  direction. 
Mary  finally  accepted  fyo  from  Florence  and  secretly  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  also  apply  to  the  Ambassador  :  it  was  all  very 
tiresome  and  made  her  think  less  well  of  Flo.  To  another  new- 
comer, meeting  her  in  Miss  Nightingale's  quarters  that  day.  Miss 
Stanley  seemed  to  have  come  to  Scutari  with  singularly  little  fore- 
thought about  what  things  would  be  like  there.  This  was  Lady 
Alicia  Blackwood,  who  had  come  out  with  her  husband,  a  clergy- 
man, to  do  any  voluntary  work  that  was  wanted  in  Scutari.  Dr. 
Blackwood  had  been  accepted  as  an  extra  Ghaplain,  and  Lady 
Alicia  was  struggling  to  find  shelter  and  enough  necessaries  of 
life  to  keep  them  going  while  they  were  at  work.  She  was  amazed 
to  find  Miss  Stanley  talking  as  if  she  were  still  living  in  a  cathedral 
close.  Lady  Alicia  never  forgot  one  part  of  the  conversation  that 
took  place  while  they  were  both  sitting  with  Mrs.  Bracebridge. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  Miss  Stanley  murmured  in  low  tones 
of  shame  and  disgust.    "  What  do  you  think  happened  last  night  ? 

Sister  A  said  to  Sister  M  :  '  Now  then  for  a  hunt.'  Sister 

M  was  so  much  surprised.    But  what  do  you  think  ?  Canyon 

1  It  is  not  suggested  here,  or  anywhere  in  this  book,  that  Miss  Stanley  was 
otherwise  than  strictly  honourable  and  generous  about  money  matters.  But 
she  was — obviously — very  unbusinesslike  by  nature,  and  like  other  ladies  of 
her  day,  she  had  been  kept  ignorant  of  all  matters  of  finance.  She  could 
not  see  Florence  Nightingale's  point  of  view  about  public  money,  or  under- 
stand that  funds  given  for  a  special  purpose  ought  not  to  be  used  for  any 
other,  without  fresh  authorization.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  action  of 
Sidney  Herbert  in  sending  this  fresh  party  of  nurses  without  any  distinct 
orders,  or  any  arrangement  as  to  funds,  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  Miss  Stanley's  attitude. 
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iwagine  ?  "    (Miss  Stanley's  voice  grew  deeper  and  deeper  with 

horror.)      Sister  M  actually  found  something  on  her  gown  ! — 

actually  somethitig !  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bracebridge  cheerfully,  "  we  have 
ceased  to  think  about  those  things  now,  they  are  everywhere ;  it 
is  very  dreadful,  but  it  can't  be  helped  ;  and  really  the  best  thing  is 
not  to  mind  it.    We  shall  get  rid  of  them  by  and  by  !  " 

Poor  Miss  Stanley  looked  unutterably  shocked ;  but  Lady 
Alicia,  who,  during  her  few  days  in  Scutari,  had  learned  that  people 
there  greeted  each  other  with  "  How  are  your  fleas  ?  "  as  in  Eng- 
land they  might  have  said,  Isn't  it  a  fine  day  ?  "  and  that  "  fleas  " 
was  often  only  a  polite  synonym — was  vastly  amused.^ 

It  was  well  for  anyone  who  could  feel  amused,  if  it  were  but 
for  a  moment,  in  Scutari  that  Christmas.  Even  the  cheerful 
Lady  Alicia  could  hardly  do  so  when  once  she  had  begun  her 
voluntary  work.  A  few  days  after  the  one  on  which  she  met  Miss 
Stanley,  she  called  on  Miss  Nightingale  and  asked  her  what  work 
she  could  give  her  to  do.  After  a  few  moments'  silence  during 
wliich  Miss  Nightingale  looked  at  her  in  a  way  which  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  her,  she  was  asked,  "  Do  you  mean  what 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  was  the  half-indignant  reply.  "  Why  do 
j  you  ask  me  that  ?  " 

!  "  Oh,  because  I  have  had  several  such  applications  before, 
and  when  I  have  suggested  work,  I  have  been  told  that  it  could 
not  be  done,  that  it  was  not  quite  the  sort  of  thing  intended,  that 
it  required  special  suitability.  .  .  ." 

Well,"  broke  in  Lady  Alicia,  "  /  am  in  earnest.  We  came 
out  here  with  no  other  wish  than  to  help  where  we  could,  and  be 
useful  if  possible  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Nightingale ;  "  then  you  can  help 
me."    And  she  told  Lady  Alicia  about  the  soldiers'  wives. 

A  little  while  later,  the  new  voluntary  worker  was  among  the 
same  scenes  that  Sister  Sarah  had  visited  in  the  first  days  of  her 
arrival.  She  was  kneeling  beside  a  heap  of  black  rags,  on  which 
lay  a  dying  woman.  This  poor  creature  had  been  dying  a  week, 
but  no  doctor  had  had  time  to  visit  her.  Another  woman  had  just 
had  a  baby.  The  cellar  room  contained  about  sixty  women,  from 
twxnty-five  to  thirty  men,  and  some  infants.    Lady  Alicia  found 

1  A  Residence  on  the  Bosphorus  throughout  the  Crimean  War,  by  Lady  Alicia 
Blackwood,  1881. 
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that  Mrs.  Bracebridge  had  been  struggling  for  some  time  to 
improve  matters,  and  that  Mr.  Bracebridge  was  most  keenly  inter- 
ested. She  was  glad  to  be  able  to  take  the  women  as  her  special 
charge,  but  it  was  work  over  which  one  could  hardly  smile. 

Florence  found  one  gleam  of  amusement  in  one  of  the  most 
wretched  days  she  had  ever  spent.  It  was  a  day  in  which  her  sense 
of  being  crushed  by  a  weight  of  blame  was  justified  by  a  series  of 
dreadful  interviews.  The  worst  were  with  Sister  Elizabeth  and 
her  Superior.  When  she  was  examined  by  the  Commissioners, 
Sister  Elizabeth  had  lost  her  head  and  seemed  to  prevaricate. 
How  could  a  poor  woman  help  getting  confused,  when  confronted 
by  three  doctors  and  a  lawyer,  thought  the  sympathizing  Sisters. 
The  Commissioners  had  recommended  that  she  should  be  sent 
home.  Her  Superior,  Miss  Langston,  had  indignantly  refused 
to  agree  or  even  to  read  through  the  evidence,  and  thought  Miss 
Nightingale  tyrannous  for  saying  that  Sister  Elizabeth  must 
resign.  Now  Florence  had  to  see  her  herself,  and  to  tell  her  that 
as  information  had  just  come  that  the  Candia,  one  of  the  finest  ships 
in  the  service,  was  sailing  that  evening,  she  must  prepare  to  go 
in  it. 

There  were  others  to  accompany  her,  and  the  fact  necessitated 
further  interviews.  Considering  anxiously  what  course  to  follow 
with  regard  to  the  new  arrivals,  Florence  had  decided  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  abide  by  what  she  thought  the  ^0og  of 
her  instructions  :  ^  this  was,  as  she  conceived  it,  to  establish  no 
separate  action  apart  from  the  medical  men,  but  to  be  their  lieu- 
tenant and  purveyor  to  carry  out  their  intentions,  and  secondly,  to 
control  the  religious  differences  of  those  under  her  charge  so  that 
the  hospitals  should  not  become,  in  Sidney  Herbert's  own  words, 
"  a  polemical  arena."  She  would  hardly  be  doing  this  if  she  fell 
in  with  Miss  Stanley's  first  suggestion  that  ten  of  the  new  nuns 
should  be  used  not  as  nurses  but  as  ecclesiastics,  and  that,  to 
balance  them,  ten  of  the  new  ladies  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
Anglican  Chaplains  as  assistants  to  them  in  giving  religious  in- 
struction. Florence  felt  that  her  business  was  to  select  nurses 
and  not  rival  preachers,  and  about  this  proposal  she  had  simply 
referred  Miss  Stanley  to  Dr.  Cumming.  Some  of  the  new  nuns 
must  clearly  be  taken  into  the  hospital,  and  to  make  room  for  them, 
and  preserve  the  religious  balance,  other  nuns  must  be  sent  away. 

1  ^0og  (ethos)  is  an  untranslatable  Greek  word,  meaning  the  essential 
character. 
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The  Bermondsey  Sisters  were  too  valuable  to  be  spared,  so  she 
had  to  decide  that  the  five  white,  handles s  angels  from  Norwood 
should  go.  Father  Michael  CufFe,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain, 
came  to  remonstrate.  He  blackguarded  her,  that  was  the  only 
;  word  for  it ;  but  when  he  ended  by  telling  her  that  she  was  like  King 
Herod  driving  the  Blessed  Virgin  across  the  desert  to  Egypt,  she 
felt  that  an  agreeable  gleam  had  been  introduced  into  the  situation. 
She  had  written  to  Dr.  Manning  her  reasons  for  selecting  these 
particular  nuns  out  of  the  whole  number  to  go  back,  and  she 
promised  to  send  Father  Cuffe's  indignant  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary  at  War.  When  the  interview  was  over,  she  wrote  to 
oflfer  to  take  five  of  the  new  nuns  into  the  Barrack  Hospital,  to 
work  under  Mother  Mary  Clare.  Mother  Bridgeman  had  already 
stated  that  she  could  not  separate  her  nuns,  nor  separate  them  from 
her,  as  either  of  these  courses  would  be  uncanonical ;  but  Florence 
hoped  that  if  she  explained  again  the  physical  impossibility  of 
housing  more  than  five  in  the  Barrack  Hospital  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  very  good  Superior  there.  Mother  Bridgeman  might 
consent.  If  she  did  not,  Florence  could  not  think  wbaf  she  was 
to  do.  As  it  was,  she  was  at  her  wits'  end  how  to  dispose  of  the 
rest  of  the  new  party.  The  medical  men  had  agreed  that  the  whole 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  might  be 
fifty,  but  they  would  have  no  more.  Efforts  to  arrange  to  send 
nurses  to  Balaclava  had  so  far  failed.  The  Merchant  Seamen's 
Hospital  had  refused  to  have  women  nurses  ;  so  had  the  doctors 
at  the  Convalescent  Hospitals.  It  was  very  difficult !  But  she 
must  go  on  trying.  Meanwhile,  she  would  write  and  report 
matters  to  Mr.  Herbert.  Her  heart  bled  for  him  (though  he  had 
betrayed  her)  as  she  thought  of  his  having  to  attend  to  these 
miseries,  when  he  was  at  the  centre  of  the  "  Parliamentary  row." 
But  he  must  do  so,  for  she  feared  that  her  power  of  helping  him 
might  soon  be  at  an  end.  Her  little  ca/que  had  been  upset,  and 
though  she  was  still  clinging  to  the  bottom  she  might  soon  be  swept 
j  away.  Well,  till  she  was  she  would  do  her  best  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Herbert's  instructions  in  the  way  dictated  by  common 
sense.  She  must  not  forget  to  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  confirm 
'  Father  Michael  CuflFe  in  his  appointment ! 

Only  a  few  hours  later,  Sister  Sarah  accompanied  Sister  Eliz- 
abeth round  her  wards  for  the  last  time,  and  then  went  down  to 
the  quay  with  her  to  see  her  off.  It  was  a  dark,  wet,  stormy  even- 
ing, and  as  they  stood  on  the  little  rough  pier,  with  the  five  white 
Sisters  from  Norwood  and  some  nurses  who  were  also  going  home. 
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all  were  very  sad.  Still  greater  was  the  desolation  poor  Sister 
Sarah  felt  as  she  mounted  the  steep  hill  again  by  herself.  That 
the  best  and  noblest  of  the  little  party  of  Sellonites  should  go  was 
a  sore  trial,  but  that  she  should  go  in  disgrace  was  almost  more 
than  her  friend  could  bear.  But  neither  Sister  Sarah  nor  poor 
Sister  Elizabeth  herself  was  among  those  who  blamed  Miss 
Nightingale.! 

Mother  Bridgeman  (Florence  began  to  think  of  her  as  Mother 
Brickbat)  entirely  refused  to  let  five  of  her  nuns  go  to  the  Barrack 
Hospital  without  her.  She  seemed  prepared  to  batter  her  way  in 
there  with  her  whole  fifteen.  She  and  Mary  Stanley  between  them 
were  leading  Flo  the  "  devil  of  a  life."^  But  what  did  it  matter 
after  all  ?  These  troubles  were  mere  trifles,  not  worth  thinking 
about — except  that  one  bad  to  think  of  them — in  face  of  the 
gigantic  disaster  in  which  they  were  all  involved.  The  state  in 
which  the  new  patients  arrived  at  the  hospital  showed  the  state  of 
their  comrades  before  Sebastopol.  It  was  not  only  those  who 
came  to  Scutari  who  were  starved  and  naked,  with  their  limbs 
dropping  off  from  frostbite,  it  was  the  army  itself.  Florence 
warned  Sidney  Herbert  in  her  last  letter  of  the  year  that  unless 
warm  clothing  could  somehow  be  got  to  the  troops  in  the  Crimean 
trenches,  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  would  be  repeated  there. 

Any  Christmas  happiness  there  was  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari 
came  from  the  patients  themselves.  Terrible  as  was  the  condition 
of  most  of  them,  they  showed  the  readiness  to  exchange  heroic 
patience  for  heroic  cheerfulness  which  was  always  their  most 

1  Sister  Sarah's  feelings  are  described  in  her  Keminiscences.  She  is  extra- 
ordinarily successful  in  avoiding  the  attribution  of  blame.  She  contrives  to 
sympathize  with  everyone  except  those  she  calls  "  the  heads  of  management 
or,  rather  of  mismanagement  at  Scutari."  Miss  Nightingale  did  blame  Sister 
Elizabeth  severely,  but  not  so  severely  as  did  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  who  wrote  of 
her  to  Mrs.  Herbert  as  "  one  of  the  Sellons — the  one  I  told  you  from  the  first 
was  so  false  and  so  designing."    (Undated  letters  in  the  Herbert  Papers.) 

2  Florence's  own  words  to  Sidney  Herbert.  A  few  days  later  (Dec.  28) 
Mrs.  Bracebridge  wrote  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  and,  after  explaining  and  re-explaining 
the  impossibility  of  employing  or  accommodating  more  than  fifty  nurses 
altogether  in  the  two  hospitals  at  Scutari,  said :  "  I  grieve  to  say  that  Miss 
Stanley's  false  position  is  already  working  fearful  mischief ;  she  is  acting  a 
very  double  part  and  is  in  league  with  the  Reverend  Mother  of  Kinsale  to 
force  Flo,  if  she  can,  to  give  way  and  appoint  them  both  together  to  the  General 
Hospital  where  they  will  work  their  proselytizing  unmolested.  Miss  Stanley 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
she  is  put  in  a  position  to  do  enormous  harm."    (Herbert  Papers.) 
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marked  characteristic. ^  For  days  beforehand  the  Sisters  had  been 
requested  by  their  patients  to  provide  them  with  scraps  of  old 
linen,  and  as  linen  was  coming  in  freely  from  England  now,  they 
had  done  so  without  enquiry.  On  Christmas  day  itself,  as  the 
Sisters  passed  round  the  wards  dressing  the  wounds,  or  preparing 
them  for  the  inspection  of  the  doctor,  hardly  one  of  their  patients 
was  too  feeble  to  greet  them  with  "  A  Merry  Christmas,"  and 
when  the  doctors'  visit  was  over,  they  learned  the  destined  use  of 
the  bits  of  linen.  As  the  doctors  disappeared  through  the  doors, 
almost  every  man  drew  out  from  under  his  pillow  a  little  mess  of 
flour  and  fat  and  currants  wrapped  in  the  extemporized  pudding 
cloth — it  was  his  Christmas  pudding.  The  Sisters  helped  to  make 
the  puddings,  and  they  were  afterwards  cooked  and  brought  back 
to  the  owners,  not  many  of  whom  could  touch  them,  and  some  of 
whom  had  already  departed  to  another  Christmas. 

Something  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  comfort  of  the 
day  was  a  message  from  Queen  Victoria  that  Miss  Nightingale 
brought  to  the  wards.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the 
Queen  had  shown  an  eager  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  troops. 
No  one  in  England  sympathized  more  warmly  than  she  with 
Florence  Nightingale's  mission.  On  December  6  she  had  begged 
that  Mrs.  Herbert  would  let  her  see  Florence's  letters  from  Scutari 
about  the  wounded,  as  she  wanted  so  much  to  know  details  about 
them,  and  was  only  told  about  battles. 

"  Let  Mrs.  Herbert  know,"  she  wrote,  "  that  I  wish  Miss  Nightingale 
and  the  ladies  would  tell  these  noble  wounded  and  sick  men  that  m 
one  takes  a  warmer  interest  or  feels  more  for  their  sufferings  or  admires 
their  courage  and  heroism  more  than  their  Queen.  Day  and  night  she 
thinks  of  her  beloved  troops.    So  does  the  Prince." 

Florence  did  tell  them.  The  genuine  feeling  that  shone 
through  all  that  Victoria  did,  appealed  to  her  as  it  did  to  the  men. 
"  It  is  a  very  feeling  letter,"  said  one  poor  fellow.  Another  shed 
tears  as  he  said,  "  She  thinks  of  us !  "  One  murmured  "  Queen 
Victoria  is  a  Queen  that  is  very  fond  of  her  soldiers."  Florence  had 
received  an  official  letter  from  Windsor,  desiring  her  to  distribute 
the  gifts  which  the  Queen  was  sending  out  and  acquainting  her 
at  the  same  time  that  her  goodness  and  self-devotion  was  observed 

1  One  might  well  say  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  British  soldier 
in  all  circumstances.  Though  these  men  were  called  "  Johnnies  "  instead  of 
"  Tommies  "  and  wore  side  whiskers  and  tight  scarlet  uniforms,  it  is  clear 
to  anyone  who  studies  the  records,  that  in  all  essentials  they  were  exactly  like 
their  successors  of  1914. 
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by  Her  Majesty  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  approval  and 
admiration.  She  had  also  been  asked  through  Mr.  Herbert  to  say 
how  she  thought  the  Queen  could  best  testify  her  sense  of  the 
courage  and  endurance  so  abundantly  shown  by  her  sick  soldiers. 
Florence  wrote  promptly  in  reply  to  this.  She  asked  the  Queen 
for  woollen  cornforters  as  personal  gifts  to  be  given  to  each  man 
as  he  went  out  of  hospital :  she  also  suggested  an  equalization  of 
hospital  stoppages,  so  that  sick  men,  whose  sickness  had  been 
incurred  while  on  active  service,  should  not  have  ninepence  but 
only  fourpence  halfpenny  stopped  out  of  their  shilling  a  day, 
thus  bringing  them  to  equality  with  those  who  were  suffering 
from  wounds.  Lastly,  she  begged  the  Queen  to  get  the  military 
cemetery  at  Scutari  given  over  to  the  British  and  to  have  it  enclosed 
with  a  stone  wall.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
by  the  General  Hospital  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
bodies  of  a  thousand  British  soldiers  already  lay  there,  one  hundred 
having  been  carried  thither  that  Christmas  week. 

The  suggestions,  especially  the  last,  went  to  the  Queen's  heart, 
and  she  acted  on  them  with  vigour  and  promptitude.  There 
was  no  doubt  at  all  that  Queen  Victoria,  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  the  British  private  soldier  understood  each  other. 
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STILL  Florence  did  not  know  whether  the  Government  meant 
to  supersede  her  in  her  post  or  not.  The  fact  that  no  official 
announcement  had  been  sent  to  her  about  the  second  set  of 
nurses  and  that  Miss  Stanley  had  been  ordered  to  report  not  to 
her  but  direct  to  the  Senior  Medical  Officer,  looked  like  it.  In  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Gumming  and  Mr.  Bracebridge,  she  offered  to 
give  up  the  office  of  Superintendent  to  Miss  Stanley  at  once. 
When  Miss  Stanley  refused,  she  proposed  that  Mary  should  take 
charge  of  the  General  Hospital  under  her  until  she  was  superseded.^ 
Miss  Stanley  promised  to  consider  this.  She  thought  she 
might  set  matters  straight  at  the  General  Hospital  and  put  Miss 
Emily  Anderson,  one  of  the  ladies  she  had  brought  out  with  her, 
in  charge.  In  the  meantime,  she  "  asked  to  have  a  house  found 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  receive  both  visitors  and  nurses. "2 
She  was  having  an  uneasy  time  at  Therapia,  where  Mother  Bridge- 
man  was  pressing  her  to  insist  on  getting  all  the  nuns  into  the 
Scutari  hospitals,  the  ladies  were  lamenting  over  the  delay  and 
[demanding  explanations,  while  the  nurses  threatened  to  go  on 
strike  because  the  ladies  expected  them  to  do  the  housework  and 
wash  clothes  for  them.  ^  (The  ladies  had  long  since  decided  that  the 
their  equality  system  was  a  great  mistake,  but  the  nurses  often 
referred  to  Mr.  Herbert's  words.)  Every  time  they  returned  from 
Scutari,  Mary's  whole  party  flocked  round  her  "  like  a  swarm  of 
bees  questioning  and  teasing,  and  speaking  reproachfully  amongst 
themselves  on  purpose  that  she  might  overhear  them."  She  felt 
that  they  were  "  very  like  troublesome  children,"  but  nothing 

1  This  is  Miss  Stanley's  own  statement  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  24  to  Mrs.  Herbert 
quoted  by  Lord  Stanmore  in  his  Sidney  Herbert,  Vol.  I,  p.  376. 

2  These  are  Miss  Stanley's  own  words. 

^  Descriptions  of  the  quarrels  between  the  ladies  and  the  nurses  are  given 
from  the  two  different  points  of  view  by  Miss  Fanny  Taylor  and  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Davis. 
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Florence  could  say  would  make  her  believe  that  they  would  be 
otherwise  than  very  useful  in  the  Barrack  Hospital,  or  that  room 
could  not  be  found  for  them  either  there  or  in  a  nice  house  hard  by. 

Florence,  for  her  part,  felt  more  and  more  strongly  that  this 
business  of  arranging  for  the  new  nurses  and  the  question  of  her 
own  position,  though  troublesome,  were  very  minor  matters. 
On  January  4,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Herbert  about  the  whole  situation. 

"  Barrack  Hospital, 

"  Scutari. 
4  January,  1855. 

"Dear  Mr.  Herbert, — 

"  I  enclose  copies  of  three  curious  historical  documents,  me  moires 
pour  servir  to  the  history  of  the  largest  Hospital  in  the  world. 

"There  are  in  this  Hospital  2,500  men  and  odd — in  the  General 
Hospital  1,122  men — in  the  Sultan's  Serail  were  to-day  lodged  250  more 
— chiefly  Convalescents — from  hence,  but  also  some  from  the  Queen  of 
the  South,  just  arrived  from  Balaclava.  There  were  in  the  Bosphorus 
yesterday,  arriving  from  Balaclava,  1,200  sick.  Of  these  we  have  landed 
say  300.  (There  is  in  this  Hospital  material  for  making  800  men  toler- 
ably comfortable  and  in  the  General  say  500.  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
new  cases  are  all  dysenteric  and  low  fever.) 

"  In  this  emergency  I  went  to  the  Purveyor's  stores  with  the  enclosed 
questions — which  have  been  reiterated  nearly  every  day  for  the  last 
fortnight — and  I  received  the  next  day  the  following  note. 

"  '  Dear  Miss  Nightingale, — 

"  *  I  herewith  enclose  the  requisitions  for  stores  you  gave  me  to 
inquire  about  yesterday.  I  have  marked  opposite  to  each  article  whether 
they  are  in  store  or  not.' 


KEQUIRED  for        ^^.^^  ^'^^  ^Hospital. 


1 
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Copy 

31  December  1854. 

No.  174. 

Required  for  Barrack  Hospital. 

Flannel  Shirts  ?    Answer.    None  in  store 
Socks  ?  „       None  „  „ 

Drawers  ?  „       None  „  „ 

N.B.    There  are  some  teapots  and 
coffee-pots ! ! 

F.  Nightingale. 

Mr.  Purveyor-Genl. 

Copy  [sic] 

31  December  1854. 

No.  175. 

Required  for  Barrack  Hospital. 

Ansmr 

Plates  ?  None  in  store 

Tin  Drinking-cups  ?  None  in  store 

Earthenware  Urine  Pots  ?     Metal  plenty 
Bedpans  ?  Some 

Close  Stools  ?  Plenty,  but  frames  wanting 

Pails  for  Tea  ?  None  at  present. 

F.  Nightingale. 

Mr.  Purveyor-General. 

"  This  letter  was  signed  by  an  excellent  active  ist  Class  Staff  Surgeon, 
Dr.  O'Flaherty,  at  the  General  Hospital,  but  who  would  not  like  to  have 
it  known  by  that  old  smoke-dried  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  is  the  god 
of  the  Officials  here,  that  he  had  been '  interfering.'  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  the  Purveyor,  showed  him  the  negatives,  in  which  he  acquiesced, 
asked  him  *  Are  you  expecting  any  of  these  things  from  England  ? ' 
*  No  ' — '  Are  you  taking  means  to  get  any  from  Stamboul  ?  '  '  No  ' — 
'  Are  they  to  be  had  at  Stamboul  ?  ' — '  If  they  are,  I  don't  know  how  to 
get  them.' 

"  (N.B.    I  have  got  all  these  things  at  Stamboul.) 

"  There  is  a  far  greater  question  to  be  agitated  before  the  country 
than  that  of  these  eighty-four  miserable  women — eighty-five,  including 
me.  This  is  whether  the  system  or  no-system  which  is  found  adequate 
in  time  of  peace  but  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  time 
of  war  is  to  be  left  as  it  is — or  patched  up  temporarily,  as  you  give  a 
beggar  halfpence — or  made  equal  to  the  wants,  not  diminishing  but 
increasing,  of  a  time  of  awful  pressure. 

"  There  will  be  three  things  to  be  considered  for  this  last  alternative  : 
(i)  The  purveying  of  Hospitals  of  this  enormous  magnitude  with  all 
Hospital  material,  which  includes,  ist.  Hospital  clothing  and  bedding — 
2nd,  cooking,  including  extra  diets — 3rd,  washing ;  (2)  Organizing  a 
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proper  corps  of  Orderlies  ;  (3)  Rigging  out  each  man  when  he  goes  out  of 
Hospital  by  means  of  the  Quarter-Master  or  his  substitute,  the  Divisional 
Serjeant,  of  his  Regiment,  so  that  he  should  not  carry  away,  as  he  does 
now,  all  his  Hospital  gear,  by  which  my  work  of  purveying  is  con- 
tinually recurring. 

"  Each  of  these  points  would  require  a  pamphlet.  Will  you  let  me 
write  my  notes  and  experiences  to  you,  never  mind  whether  I  am  super- 
seded or  not  ?  You  need  not  take  the  suggestions  of  poor  me,  but 
consult  with  somebody  (no/-  an  official  hoping  for  promotion)  who  under- 
stands the  question. 

"  With  regard  to  the  minor  question  of  the  women,  the  Army  Medical 
Board  has  sent  out  the  dressers  to  supersede  the  nurses — the  W.  Office 
does  not  care  whether  its  one  remedy  neutralizes  the  other,  but  tries 
both  to  humour  the  country.  Had  I  received  the  eighty-four,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Medical  men  would  have  made  it  an  excuse  to  turn 
the  whole  out  in  a  week,  and  Gumming,  for  which  we  owe  him  eternal 
thanks,  really  did  his  best  to  favour  the  females  when  he  fixed  their 
number  at  fifty.  The  Therapians,  after  setting  me  aside  {vide  official 
letter  from  Meyer)  by  addressing  themselves  to  Gumming  and  not  to 
me,  and  getting  a  receipt  from  him,  are  now  throwing  the  whole  respon- 
sibility upon  me  of  refusing  them  and  settling  them  (or  not  settling 
them)  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Percy  has  sneaked  home  like  a  commander 
who  has  set  so  many  Robinson  Grusoes  on  a  desert  island  and  said, 
*  Now  you  will  shift  very  well  for  yourselves.'  The  R.G.  question 
remains  unsettled:  Brickbat^  the  Rev.  Mother  of  Kinsale,  refusing  to 
let  five  of  her  nuns  come  here  without  her  to  be  under  our  Rev.  Mother, 
thereby  showing  that  she  has  some  second  view  besides  nursing,  and  I 
refusing  to  let  our  little  Society  become  a  hotbed  of  R.G.  intriguettes. 
Of  course  we  shall  have  an  R.G.  storm ;  but  our  Rev.  Mother,  heart 
and  hand  with  us,  is  doing  her  best  to  stop  it.  Enough  of  this  subject, 
of  which,  amid  these  realities  of  life  and  death,  I  am  thoroughly  sick, 
and  you  too. 

"  I  am  desired  to  mention  by  the  Medical  Men  that  the  vacancy 
made  last  night  by  poor  old  Ward's  death  of  Gholera  (he  was  a  Purveyor, 
and  his  widow  died  to-night,  also  of  Gholera — ^we  nursed  them  both — ) 
might  very  properly  be  filled  by  a  very  active  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Rogers,  who  was,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Hospital,  sole  Purveyor  to 
it — and  is  now  here. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  get  back  to-day  to  my  immense  first  question  how  this 
Hospital  is  to  be  purveyed  :  now,  instead  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
— we  pouring  in  stores  which  are  to  be  renewed  again  every  four  or 
or  five  weeks,  the  men  having  left  with  all  the  stores  on  their  backs — 
we  ought  to  know  (i)  exactly  how  many  beds  there  are  in  Hospital, 
purveyed  ready  for  use,  (2)  how  many  vacant,  (3)  how  many  patients  to 
come  in — each  ward  ought  to  have  its  own  complement  of  shirts,  socks, 
bedding,  utensils,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  new  sick  succeeding  to  the  old 
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sicks'  things — instead  of  keeping  a  Caravanserai  as  we  do — how  the 
kitchen  ought  to  be  inspected — the  washing  do.,  clean  shirts  twice  a 
week — instead  of  my  cooking  all  the  Extra  Diets,  getting  all  the  vegetables 
thought  necessary  for  scurvy.  In  fact  I  am  a  kind  of  General  Dealer 
in  socks,  shirts,  knives  and  forks,  wooden  spoons,  tin  baths,  tables  and 
forms,  cabbage  and  carrots,  operating  tables,  towels  and  soap,  small- 
tooth  combs,  precipitate  for  destroying  lice,  scissors,  bedpans  and 
stump  pillows. 

"  There  is  a  new  Medical  Head  to-day,  a  new  Commandant  expected 
next  week,  and  a  new  Admiral,  we  hope,  on  Saturday.  And  to  help 
us  out  of  all  this  scrape  you  send  us — a  Dragoman  for  the  Commandant 
who  I  hope  will  turn  him  over  to  me  my  Purveyor  in  vegetables  and 
lemon  juice,  the  two  desiderata  of  the  Doctors  at  this  moment. 

"  I  will  send  you  a  picture  of  my  Caravanserai,  into  which  beasts 
come  in  and  out.  Indeed  the  vermin  might,  if  they  had  but  '  unity  of 
purpose,'  carry  off  the  four  miles  of  beds  on  their  backs,  and  march 
with  them  into  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards.  This  last  catas- 
trophe is  occasioned  by  the  sick  from  the  ships  bringing  in  their  dirty 
blankets  with  them,  instead  of  leaving  all  at  the  gate,  and  finding  the 
clean  Hospital  beds  prepared  for  them. 

"  Dr.  Forrest,  the  new  Medical  head,  has  called,  but  I  shall  not 
probably  see  him  before  post  time,  to  know  whether  he  confirms  the 
dictum  of  Menzies. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Herbert, 

"  Ever  yours, 
"  Florence  Nightingale." 

On  January  8,  she  followed  this  up  with  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  things,  and  more  detailed  suggestions  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  "  this  calamity  unparalleled,"  as  she 
believed,  "  in  the  history  of  calamity."  She  did  not  send  this 
second  letter  without  grave  consideration.  Though  she  had 
written  freely  to  Sidney  Herbert  about  things  that  came  within 
her  own  province,  and  had  incidentally  referred  to  the  light  they 
threw  on  the  general  conditions  of  the  army,  she  had  been  careful 
not  to  go  beyond  that.  She  could  not  bear  to  be  made  to  act  as 
a  spy.  She  had  gone  on  hoping  that  the  commission  of  enquiry 
which  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Government,  and  had  arrived  at 
the  same  time  as  she  did  herself,  would  achieve  something,^  or  that 
the  changes  that  were  being  made  in  the  officers  at  Scutari  might 
have  some  effect.  But  now  a  number  of  reasons  combined  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  must  wait  no  longer.    The  first  of  these 

^  This  Commission  consisted  of  two  doctors,  Cumming  and  Spence,  and 
a  law^'er,  P.  B.  Maxwell.  Dr.  Spence  had  been  drowned  in  the  Prince  when 
she  went  down  on  November  14.    He  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Laing. 
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was  the  deepening  calamity  in  which  the  British  Army  was  in- 
volved. 

Almost  all  that  had  been  foretold  by  the  gloomiest  pro- 
phets had  now  befallen  the  little  force  in  the  Crimea.  The  snow 
had  come  and  covered  the  grey  mountains  with  a  sheet  of  blinding 
whiteness  :  with  it  came  a  bleak  wind,  which  pierced  to  the  very 
bones  of  the  ill-clad,  ill-fed  men.  On  January  8,  the  day  on  which 
Florence  began  this  letter  to  Sidney  Herbert,  W.  H.  Russell  of  The 
Times  wrote  that  the  Guards  of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Brigade 
were  walking  about  in  the  snow  without  soles  to  their  shoes. 
The  men,  desperate  for  lack  of  fuel,  grubbed  beneath  the  snow  for 
stumps  of  trees,  broke  up  pack  saddles,  or  anything  that  they 
could  lay  hands  on  to  burn,  and  finally  ate  their  salt  pork  raw,  and 
threw  away  the  coffee  which  the  Authorities  had  provided  for 
them  in  the  form  of  unroasted  green  beans.  The  horses,  a  little 
more  thoroughly  starved,  fell  in  the  snow  and  died,  and  there  was 
a  carcass  every  hundred  yards  on  what  had  once  been  the  road  to 
Balaclava.  These  and  other  nuisances,  which  no  one  had  the 
strength  to  remove,  bred  pestilence.  On  this  eighth  of  January 
when  Florence  was  writing,  the  63rd  Regiment  of  Her  Majesty's 
Army  had  just  seven  men  fit  for  duty.^ 

Florence  did  not  know  all  the  details ;  she  still  hoped  that 
some  of  the  accounts  given  in  The  Times  might  be  exaggerated ; 
but  if  it  were  true,  as  she  was  told,  that  there  were  not  more  than 
two  thousand  sound  men  in  the  whole  army,  then  it  seemed  plain 
that  all  the  rest  would  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  Scutari,  and  that 
thousands  of  lives  would  depend  on  the  provision  made  there. ^ 
Unless  Ministers  at  home  realized  how  utterly  inadequate  that 
provision  still  was,  the  whole  army  must  perish.  But  she  found, 
and  this  was  her  second  reason  for  writing  with  entire  frankness, 
that  there  was  no  one  who  could  or  would  tell  the  whole  truth 
except  herself.  The  best  men  there  told  her  so,  and  urged  her  to 
write,  for  if  any  one  of  them  did  so,  it  would  be  reported  to  his 
personal  and  professional  disadvantage.  She  was  a  woman,  and 
had  neither  career  to  sacrifice,  nor  promotion  to  think  about ; 
but  she  besought  Mr.  Herbert  to  believe  that  what  she  wrote  was 

1  The  War,  p.  303. 

2  Mr.  Mitra,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  John  Hall,  says  :  "  The  mean  strength  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea  during  the  quarter  ending  the  31st  of  December 
1854  might  be  taken  as  38,789;  of  this  number  25,336  were  under  medical 
treatment,  and  of  these  2,577  died  and  8,153  were  sent  away  as  convalescents  " 
(p.  378). 
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not  the  result  of  an  indefinite  feeling  of  feminine  compassion, 
but  the  well-weighed  conclusion  of  men  of  experience,  who  saw 
no  provision  made  for  the  horrible  emergency  then  hanging  over 
them,  yet  who,  if  they  represented  it  themselves,  would  obtain 
nothing  but  their  own  ruin.^ 

When  she  had  explained  this,  she  told  Mr.  Herbert  that  the 
purveying  at  Scutari  was  m/.  Nothing  was  provided  for  the  sick 
soldiers  from  official  sources  except  bedding,  bread,  meat,  cold 
water  and  fuel ;  nothing  was  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  cooking 
except  the  boiling  of  the  meat.  It  was  she  herself  who  received 
the  requisitions  sent  in  by  the  medical  men  and  had  to  try  to  com- 
ply with  them,  though  the  doctors  themselves  preferred  not  to 
know  this,  lest  they  should  be  rebuked  by  their  superior  officers 
for  getting  what  they  required  from  an  unofficial  source.  In  one 
month  she  had  been  asked  to  supply  2,274  flannel  shirts,  3,216 
cotton  ones,  1,074  pairs  of  socks,  472  pairs  of  drawers,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  night-caps,  slippers,  plates  and  tin  cups. 
Also  250  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  86  wooden  trays,  24  tables, 
48  forms,  6  clocks  and  2  operating  tables.  This  general  list  had 
only  been  made  up  till  the  middle  of  December,  and  did  not  include 
the  things  she  had  provided  for  the  3,400  sick  who  had  been 
received  into  the  hospital  since  then.  These  included  large  quan- 
tities of  all  the  above-named  articles,  besides  drinking-cups,  towels, 
bedpans,  wash-hand  basins,  brooms,  tea-cans,  mops,  stump  pillows, 
cliloride  of  lime,  shoebrushes,  blacking,  candlesticks,  mits,  coats, 
trousers,  jackets,  soup-pails,  gallipots  for  medicine,  wooden 
buckets,  wooden  dishes,  hospital  clothing,  arrowroot  and  port 
wine. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  hospitals  that  had  to  have  clothing 
provided  from  private  sources.  The  extraordinary  fact  that  on 
landing  in  the  Crimea  before  the  Battle  of  the  Alma  the  whole 
army  had  been  ordered  to  abandon  its  kits,  had  since  been  for- 
gotten by  the  authorities.  The  sick  came  naked  to  hospital,  and 
when  they  went  away,  they  carried  with  them,  and  small  blame  to 
them — not  only  their  hospital  clothes,  but  the  knives  and  forks, 
drinking-cups  and  other  articles  provided  for  them  there.  Purvey- 
1  Lord  Cardigan,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Roebuck  Committee,  remarked 
on  the  difficulty  the  medical  men  had  in  saying  what  they  were  in  want  of, 
lest  in  doing  so  they  should  seem  to  reflect  on  the  head  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. Early  in  the  campaign,  Lord  Cardigan  had  himself  written  to  Lord 
Raglan  that  the  regimental  doctors  under  him  were  in  want  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things.  He  had  done  so  because  doctors  were  afraid  to  say  anything 
themselves. 
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ing  for  the  hospital  was  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  Nor  were 
hospital  things  all  that  the  men  required  when  they  returned  to  the 
front ;  requisitions  were  sent  in  to  Miss  Nightingale  for  such 
things  as  uniform  trousers,  and  for  every  article  of  a  soldier's  kit. 
She  found  herself,  in  truth,  clothing  the  British  Army. 

Another  immense  difficulty  was  the  fact  that  stores  for  the 
hospitals  were  sent  out  in  the  same  ships  as  those  for  the  army, 
and  thus  went  on  to  Balaclava  and  never  came  back ;  while  the 
greatest  impediment  to  the  proper  organisation  of  such  things  as 
they  had  and  to  the  proper  care  of  the  sick  was  the  total  inefficiency 
of  the  hospital  orderly  system. 

To  meet  all  these  disastrous  deficiencies,  she  suggested  that 
the  Government  should  send  out  to  Scutari  an  effective  staff  of 
purveyors  with  a  head  man  who  would  have  power  to  reorganize 
departments,  more  medical  men  and  two  more  Deputy  Inspectors- 
General.  She  then  described  how  the  ward  masters,  stewards  and 
hospital  orderlies  should  be  chosen,  organi:zed  and  paid,  and  how 
their  own  lives  might  be  rendered  endurable.  This  was  a  point 
on  which  she  felt  strongly,  for  the  convalescents  employed  to  do 
part  of  the  hard  work  were  usually  summoned  back  to  the  trenches, 
just  when  they  were  beginning  to  get  training,  and  the  young 
boys  not  only  made  their  patients  suffer  but  too  often  perished 
themselves. 

She  put  aside  with  a  sigh  a  plan  that  she  had  drawn  up  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  whole  system  of  military  hospitals,  for  this 
was  no  time  in  which  a  great  scheme  of  reform  could  be  carried 
out.  She  went  back,  instead,  to  practical  details,  asking  for  cooks 
who  were  really  cooks  and  not  only  drunken  soldiers,  and  giving 
Mr.  Herbert  rough  lists  of  things  that  ought  to  be  attached  to 
each  ward  and  to  each  bed,  and  of  the  arrangements  which  should 
be  made  when  each  man  entered  hospital  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  leave  and  had  to  be  re-equipped  for  the  front.  At  the  end  of 
the  letter  she  put  in  a  fact  that  she  knew  would  cheer  her  corre- 
spondent ;  four  floating  hospitals,  each  with  its  surgeon  and 
assistant  surgeon,  had  been  set  going  to  bring  the  sick  and  wounded 
from  Balaclava,  and  Dr.  MacGrigor  had  been  appointed  inspector 
of  them.    She  was  sure  this  would  work  well.^ 

1  Lord  Stanmore  (Vol.  I,  p.  396)  quotes  parts  of  this  letter — not  the  post- 
script. Commenting  on  it,  he  says  :  "  There  was  exaggeration  in  this  last 
letter,  exaggeration  natural  and  pardonable,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
mischievous."  He  does  not  say  where  the  exaggeration  lies.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's statements  were  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Roebuck  Select  Committee  and  by  the  findings  of  later  Commissions. 
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She  reopened  her  letter  to  thank  her  friend  for  one  of  his, 
written  upon  Christmas  Eve,  that  had  just  arrived.  "  I  deeply  feel 
the  kindness  of  it,"  she  wrote. 

A  few  days  later,  came  letters  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
when  they  received  hers  of  December  21 .  They  were  both  greatly 
distressed.  Mr.  Herbert,  of  course,  refused  to  accept  her  resig- 
nation. With  his  accustomed  generosity,  he  refrained  from 
justifying  himself  for  sending  the  second  set  of  nurses,  but  told 
her  to  do  exactly  as  she  thought  right  about  them  and  if  necessary 
to  send  them  home  at  his  private  expense.  Florence  answered 
him,  "  Your  letter  and  Mrs.  Herbert's  are  most  generous.  I 
deeply  feel  it.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  regret  what  I  have  said. 
For  I  could  not  say  less  and  be  distinct."  Mrs.  Herbert  was 
perplexed,  especially  when  Mr.  Percy  came  home  full  of  hurt  feel- 
ings at  the  unkind  coldness  with  which  Miss  Nightingale  had 
received  liim,  and  said  her  room  might  have  been  an  Attorney's 
office.  It  really  was  very  hard  on  the  poor  young  man,  when  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  children  and  comfortable  home  at  Christmas 
time,  and  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  family  just  to  serve 
Flo.  Eli2abeth  Herbert  was  nothing  if  not  loyal,  and  she  defended 
her  friend  vigorously  against  all  critics ;  but  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Bracebridge  : 

"  My  own  27,  what  is  come  to  her  ?  In  the  same  way  she  takes  copies 
of  her  letters  to  us,  it  seems.  Are  we  then  become  her  enemies  ?  People 
of  whom  she  is  suspicious  and  afraid?  We  have  not  dealt  so  by  her. 
We  have  not  a  single  letter  that  we  have  written  to  her,  and  Sidney 
naturally  feels  hurt  as  I  do.  The  whole  matter  is  painful  and  unaccount- 
able to  the  last  degree.  But  perhaps  it  is  wholesome  for  us  to  be  re- 
minded that  she  is  still  a  mortal^  which  we  were  beginning  to  doubt." 

(One  would  like  to  see  Z.'s  reply  to  this  letter,  but  it  has  not 
survived.) 

Later,  Mrs.  Herbert  wondered  whether  Flo  could  possibly  have 
felt  jealous  of  Mary  Stanley.  And,  since  great  openness  prevailed 
bet^^een  the  Herberts  and  Florence,  they  afterwards  told  her  of 
this  thought.  "  Could  she  think  that  of  me  ?  "  was  Florence's 
only  reply.    "  But  that  is  a  very  minor  matter  here." 

Miss  Stanley  was  far  from  thinking  herself  a  minor  matter. 
She  had  consented  to  go  to  the  General  Hospital  ^  with  Miss 
Anderson  and  some  other  ladies,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Herbert  that 
I  Miss  Anderson  found  her  work  there  painfully  interesting.  Miss 
i  Stanley  once  went  the  evening  rounds  with  Miss  Anderson  and 

I  ^  Letter  of  January  17. 
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thought  it  "  a  solemn  sight  to  walk  through  those  corridors  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamps — at  intervals  stopping  at  the  bedsides  of 
those  who  were  sinking  to  feed  them  with  beef  tea  or  jelly.  '  Good 
night.  Ladies  '  was  heard  from  many  a  bed."  Certainly  those 
who  came  out  to  nurse  did  undergo  hardships  and  privations. 
She  was  fifth  in  the  ladies'  room.  The  only  apparatus  for 
cooking  was  a  small  charcoal  stove.  There  was  only  a  dirty  mat 
on  the  floor,  three  kitchen  chairs,  one  very  small  trestle  table. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  the  small  hospital  at  Koulali,i 
which  had  been  only  for  convalescents,  was  turned  into  a  general 
hospital,  and  Florence  arranged  for  Miss  Stanley  to  go  there  with 
some  of  her  ladies,  nurses  and  nuns.  Thence  Miss  Stanley  wrote 
to  Mr.  Herbert  on  January  29  to  describe  her  first  day's  work. 
The  ladies  were  summoned  at  10  a.m.  to  go  round  with  the  doctors, 
and  this  lasted  till  1.30.  After  dinner.  Miss  Stanley  took  the  diet 
roll  and  went  to  the  store-room  with  it  to  receive  what  was  required 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients.  Then  the  ladies  went  to 
make  arrowroot  and  lemonade,  and  then  to  feed  the  patients.  The 
doctors  were  grateful  and  pleasant,  and  the  ladies  all  met  after 
their  rounds,  in  good  spirits,  feeling  that  last  they  had  got  to 
work  in  good  earnest.  Mary  decided  that  she  would  go  round  the 
first  day  or  two,  and  then  she  would  confine  herself  to  the  general 
direction.  On  January  3 1  she  wrote  again  describing  a  hard  day. 
She  had  been  up  by  eight  o'clock  mixing  arrowroot  for  the  men 
who  required  feeding  early.  After  breakfast  she  had  visited  the 
hospital  to  look  at  some  rooms  which  had  been  offered  her  for  the 
nuns.  She  had  come  back  to  find  the  doctors  in  despair  at  the 
news  that  three  hundred  new  patients  were  arriving.  She  hoped 
they  would  not  come,  but  she  "  desired  a  wood  fire  to  be  lighted 
and  a  cauldron  of  hot  water  prepared."  In  the  afternoon,  while 
she  was  talking  to  Lord  Napier  and  Lady  Stratford,  who  had  come 
to  call  on  her,  she  saw  to  her  horror  two  steamers  come  up  and 
anchor  under  the  windows.  Later,  she  was  asked  for  some  hands 
to  help  in  sewing  up  mattresses.  She  had  to  send  the  poor  ex- 
hausted nuns.  The  place  was  in  a  great  confusion  with  work- 
people about  and  messes  of  lemonade,  arrowroot,  beating  up  eggs, 
rice  puddings,  etc.,  in  every  room.  She  had  had  to  give  up  alli 
but  the  general  direction.  Her  health  would  not  stand  nursing, 
and  besides,  she  felt  that  she  had  learnt  all  that  she  wanted  in  the; 
first  two  days  of  going  the  rounds.  She  had  written  to  implore 
Florence  to  send  more  nurses.  ...    If  it  were  not  for  the  thought-; 

1  A  little  north  of  Scutari,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  See  map  on 
p.  228. 
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ful  kindness  of  Lady  Stratford,  she  would  starve,  for  she  could  not 
eat  the  stringy  meat  and  sour  bread  served  out  as  rations.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Miss  Stanley  was  installed  at  Koulali,  a 
party  of  nuns  and  nurses  went  to  Balaclava.  When  visiting  the 
Crimean  hospitals,  the  Senior  Chaplain  had  spoken  of  the  in- 
valuable qualities  of  the  female  nurses,  and  Lord  Raglan,  warm  in 
his  approval  of  Miss  Nightingale's  mission,  authorised  the  hospital 
authorities  to  ask  for  first  three  and  then  eight.  Florence  did  not 
really  approve  of  their  going  ;  she  thought  that  the  Crimea  was  no 
place  for  women  just  then,  and  experience  had  taught  her  how  little 
most  of  the  nurses  were  to  be  trusted  away  from  her  own  control. 
She  felt,  however,  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  let  those  who 
wished  to  do  so  volunteer.  She  put  Miss  Langston,  Superior 
of  the  Sellonites,  Mother  Eldress,  as  she  was  called,  in  charge. 

Miss  Nightingale  duly  reported  all  these  changes  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert, but  he  was  more  interested  in  those  parts  of  her  letters  which 
she  herself  thought  most  important. 

From  the  beginning,  he  had  been  working  almost  as  inde- 
fatigably  as  she  herself  against  the  evils  which  were  destroying  our 
army  in  the  East.  He  had  not,  as  she  had,  to  meet  them  at  close 
quarters  and  grapple  with  them  hand  to  hand  ;  he  did  not  see  the 
destruction  going  on  before  his  eyes  ;  he  did  not  live  in  a  hideous 
nightmare.  He  had  his  wife  and  children  by  him,  and  could  some- 
I  times,  though  very  seldom,  enjoy  the  peace  of  his  beloved  Wilton. 
.  Yet  in  some  ways  his  task  was  more  heart-breaking  than  that  of 
i  his  friend.  In  a  position  which  gave  him  only  ill-defined  powers, 
for  he  was  after  all  a  Secretary  War  and  not  Secretary  for  War, 
in  a  labyrinth  of  complicated  departments,  among  arrangements 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  impede  action,  he  had  to 
deal  at  a  distance  with  evils  he  could  only  know  in  part,  by  means 
of  a  crowd  of  officials  who  might  or  might  not  carry  out  his  be- 
hests. In  these  circumstances.  Miss  Nightingale  was  hardly  less 
valuable  to  him  as  a  source  of  information  than  she  was  as  an 
executive  agent  on  the  spot.  As  far  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  he  had  from  the  first  acted  on  her  information,  repeating  almost 
in  her  very  words,  the  suggestions  she  made,  but  always  taking 
care  to  guard  her  against  the  imputation  of  spying  interference  by 
writing  as  if  the  information  came  from  many  sources  and  the 
suggestions  from  himself.  He  realized,  however,  that  she  had 
not,  at  first,  felt  able  to  tell  him  all  she  saw.    Now  she  spoke  with 

1  These  letters  are  quoted  in  Lord  Stanmore's  Sidney  Herbert,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
406,  408. 
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entire  frankness  and  he  was  grateful.  "  The  truth  is  fearful, 
but  it  is  the  truth,"  he  wrote  on  January  19  in  answer  to  her  letter 
of  the  8th  (the  first  in  which  she  had  been  quite  plain),  and  on  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  the  Director-General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department,  a  letter  in  which  he  began  by 
stating  that  the  state  of  things  revealed  by  Lord  William  Paulet's 
and  Miss  Nightingale's  letters  was  "  most  discreditable  to  all 
concerned,"  and  went  on  to  give  very  firm  injunctions  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done. 

"  We  must  send  out  beds,  bedding,  utensils,  stores  of  every  des- 
cription ...  all  that  is  comparatively  easy.  But  we  have  not  got  the 
80  or  100  surgeons  we  want.  What  is  more,  we  cannot  get  them  on 
the  system  hitherto  pursued.    The  Army  Medical  Staff  is  exhausted." 

Since  enough  military  doctors  could  not  be  found,  civilians 
must  be  sent.  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  pressing  this  matter  of  the 
civil  surgeons  for  some  time,  but  Dr.  Smith  had  always  resisted 
"  on  professional  grounds  "  :  now  the  Minister  put  his  views  in 
a  way  which  admitted  of  no  denial.  At  the  same  time,  he  requested 
that  a  list  of  the  stores  that  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Manilla  and 
those  that  were  going  by  the  E.agle  and  Whiffley  Park  and  on  sailing- 
ships  should  be  sent  to  him.  Four  days  later  he  wrote  again 
asking,  "  Have  you  made  sufficient  preparation  for  the  rapid 
increase  of  sick  at  Scutari  and  Constantinople  ?  Has  the  Purveyor 
at  Scutari  stores  to  complete  the  new  Hospital  ?  I  believe  not." 
He  again  urged  the  immediate  dispatch  of  stores,  and  sent  DrJ 
Smith  Florence's  list  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  ready  for  each 
patient  when  he  came  in,  describing  it  as  "  a  suggestion  sent  toj 
me  from  Scutari."  But  while  Sidney  Herbert  was,  as  Florenca 
realized,  "  straining  every  nerve  to  know  the  truth  and  bring  th^ 
remedy  at  the  expense  of  knowing  that  which  must  break  th© 
heart,"^  the  "  dreadful  people  "  at  Scutari  refused  some  to  tell  him 
the  truth  and  some  to  know  it  themselves.  She  was  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Herbert  would  also  hear  some  of  the  facts  he  was  so 
generously  anxious  to  know,  and  others  were  so  ungenerously 
anxious  to  conceal,  from  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  lawyer  in  the  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry,  who  was  going  home.  Like  other  members 
of  the  Commission  Maxwell  had  done  very  little  in  the  first  two 
months  at  Scutari,  but  in  the  last  three  weeks  he  had  realized  that 
the  War  Office,  or  at  least  Mr.  Herbert,  did  want  to  know  the 
truth  and  he  had  set  out  on  the  cruise  of  honesty  in  which  he  was 
now  proceeding  with  full  sails.  He  was  now  going  back  to 
1  Quotation  from  F.  N.'s  letter  of  January  28. 
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England  to  take  the  sick  and  wounded  as  a  Brief,  and  put  all 
his  skill  and  eloquence  into  their  cause — and  then  perhaps  forget 
about  them,  except  as  a  subject  of  conversation  at  a  dinner-party. 

Among  those  left  behind  to  frustrate  all  efforts  for  improve- 
ment, two  officials,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  of  social  and 
political  importance,  were  most  to  be  dreaded.  These  were  Lord 
Stratford  de  RedclifFe  and  Mr.  Wreford,  the  Purveyor.  Lord 
Stratford,  whose  personal  prejudices  and  political  ambition  had 
done  much  to  cause  the  war,^  continued  after  it  had  begun  to  fail 
in  the  duties  of  an  ambassador.  He  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
political  intrigue  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  hospitals  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  army,  and  too  selfish  to  care  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Only  once  had  Florence  succeeded  in 
dragging  him  in  to  see  them  and  the  conditions  they  were  enduring. 
He  did  not  want  to  know  what  was  wrong.  His  contribution  to 
the  theory  that  all  was  as  it  should  be  had  been  the  most  striking 
of  any  that  were  made.  When  The  Times  Fund  was  started  and 
he  was  asked  what  was  required  in  Scutari,  he  had  answered  that 
nothing  at  all  was  required  in  the  way  of  material  comforts,  but 
that  if  the  generous  subscribers  would  build  an  English  Church, 
that  would  indeed  be  a  striking  and  valuable  piece  of  National 
work. 2  He  was  annoyed  that  The  Times ^  Miss  Nightingale,  and 
the  British  public  at  home  obstinately  refused  to  swallow  the 
theory  that  all  was  well,  and  he  kept  out  of  their  way  as  much  as 
possible.  Meanwhile,  the  French  bought  up  all  the  available 
houses  and  sites  for  hospitals  in  Constantinople,  and  said,  "  Si 
nous  rfavons  pas  gagne  Sevastopol^  au  moins  nous  avons  gagne  Con- 
stantinople''' Florence,  who  had  realized  from  the  beginning  that 
it  would  be  more  possible  to  provide  properly  for  the  wounded 
in  Constantinople  than  in  Scutari,  felt  it  bitter  to  see  chance  after 
chance  go,  and  there  were  moments  when  she  was  inclined  to  try 
and  raise  some  thousands  of  pounds  herself  and  buy  a  site. 

What  Lord  Stratford  did  on  a  large  scale,  poor  old  Wreford, 

1  This  is  not  Florence  Nightingale's  statement  but  mine.  It  is  based  on 
many  documents  quoted  by  Lord  Stanmore,  by  Lord  Morley  in  his  Life 
of  Gladstone,  and  by  other  writers. 

2  Lord  Stratford's  letters  are  couched  in  the  most  grandiloquent  language. 
On  November  5 ,  1 8  5  4,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  :  "  Miss  Nightingale 
and  her  brigade  of  Nurses  are  now  estabUshed  at  Scutari  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  gallant  and  suffering  objects  of  their  compassion.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  reluctance  of  the  Faculty  to  admit  nurses  of  the  softer  sex  into 
the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  much  additional  comfort 
and  rehef  may  be  derived  by  the  sick  and  wounded  from  that  attractive  source." 
(Herbert  Papers.) 
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the  Purveyor,  did  on  a  small  one.  He  refused  goods  that  were 
offered  to  him  by  local  merchants  because  he  thought  they  were 
too  dear.  The  French,  seeing  that  whether  dear  or  not  they  were 
necessary,  purchased  them  at  a  higher  rate.  He  made  no  effort 
to  procure  necessaries  elsewhere ;  even  when  a  great  quantity  of 
stores  sent  out  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  Eag/e  arrived,  he  refused 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  them  out.  Florence  thought 
that  it  was  partly  because  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  number 
of  different  functions  he  was  supposed  to  discharge,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  easy  course  of  not  discharging  any  of  them.  She 
reminded  Sidney  Herbert  of  the  story  of  Cornelius  Agrippa's  magic 
broom  which  used  to  fetch  water  for  him  ;  when  cut  in  half  by  an 
unwary  student  each  half  seized  a  bucket  and  hopped  to  the  foun- 
tain. If,  instead  of  one  purveyor  who  was  expected  to  provide 
the  hospitals  with  food,  to  supply  furniture  and  utensils  and  to 
keep  the  daily  routine  going,  they  had  three  officials  with  three 
distinct  sets  of  duties,  perhaps  they  might  get  not  only  water  but 
other  necessaries  of  life.  She  went  on  to  give  practical  and 
detailed  suggestions  of  how  the  division  might  be  carried  out. 

Wreford  had  been  one  of  Miss  Nightingale's  troubles  from  the 
beginning,  and  she  had  long  given  up  any  hope  of  his  being  re- 
formed by  any  less  drastic  method  than  that  applied  (with  less 
excuse)  to  Cornelius  Agrippa's  broom,  but  Lord  William  Paulet, 
who  had  been  sent  out  at  Christmas  to  replace  Major  Sillery  as 
Military  Commandant,  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  As  an  officer 
of  high  rank  and  standing,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  carry  out 
reforms.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Bracebridge  said,  a  good  fellow,  and, 
as  everybody  said,  a  good  soldier ;  but  he  had  the  qualities  Talley- 
rand declared  were  necessary  to  the  soldier — a  certain  amount  of 
stupidity  surtout  point  de  ^ele.  Further,  he  was  a  feeling  man, 
and  was  appalled  by  the  sight  of  evils  he  had  no  idea  how  to  cope 
with.  "  I  had  rather  go  to  the  front  and  be  shot,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  not  a  purveyor  or  an  Inspector-General."  And  then  he  shut 
his  eyes  and  hoped  that  when  he  opened  them  again  he  would 
see  something  different,  or  he  hurried  to  some  minor  official  and 
got  himself  told  that  everything  was  really  quite  all  right.  They 
were  willing  enough  to  repeat  the  formula.  The  system  of 
concealment  was  appalling. 

Though  Florence  continued  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
doctors,  she  felt  far  from  most  of  them  in  spirit.  She  made  Dr. 
Cruikshanks,  one  of  the  senior  medical  officers,  put  his  theory  into 
words.    He  volunteered  that  Mrs.  Roberts,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
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nurses,  dressed  wounds  and  fractures  more  skilfully  than  any  of 
his  male  dressers  or  assistants.  "  But,"  said  the  doctor  impres- 
sively, "  it  is  not  a  question  of  efficiency,  nor  of  the  comfort  of 
the  patient,  but  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Service."  He  added 
that  officially  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  interfere  if  he  saw  a 
nurse  dressing  sores,  though  privately  he  might  wink  at  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  patient's  life. 

Even  Dr.  Gumming,  who,  if  he  was  more  of  an  official  than  a 
man,  was  at  least  an  official  crossed  with  a  conscience,  was  dis- 
astrously influenced  by  a  colleague  who  arrived  from  Balaclava. 
This  was  Dr.  Lawson,  who  had  been  severely  censured  by  Lord 
Raglan  in  General  Orders  for  some  occurrences  on  the  hospital 
ship  Avon,'^  where  three  hundred  men  suffering  some  from  ghastly 
wounds,  and  others  from  cholera,  had  been  left  for  days  under 
the  charge  of  one  young  assistant  and  a  few  orderlies,  and  without 
proper  food  or  any  kind  of  comfort.  An  Artillery  officer  visited 
the  ship,  and,  struck  with  horror  by  what  he  saw,  rode  straight 
back  to  Lord  Raglan  with  the  tale.  Though  it  was  close  on  mid- 
night. Lord  Raglan  sent  General  Estcourt  to  Dr.  Hall,  Head  of 
the  Aledical  Service  in  the  Crimea,  to  express  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  opinion,  and  his  own,  and  insist  on  immediate  action.  At 
the  subsequent  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Dr. 
Lawson,  principal  medical  officer  at  Balaclava,  had  been  found 
guilty  of  "  apathy  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  sick," 
and  Dr.  Hall  was  recommended  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties.  Dr. 
Hall  responded  by  sending  him  to  Scutari,  where  Miss  Nightingale, 
less  stringent  on  this  occasion  than  Lord  Raglan,  only  said  of  him 
that  he  was     a  specimen  of  pure  old  red  sandstone." 

In  a  General  Order  of  December  13,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  stated  that  in  this  matter  of  the  Avon,  he  could  not  acquit  Dr. 
Hall  himself  of  blame.  Florence  knew  only  too  well  that  there 
were  wider  grounds  on  which  Hall  could  not  be  acquitted  of  blame. 
He  was  Inspector-General,  head  of  all  the  medical  service  in  the 
Crimea,  and  he  was,  as  she  had  very  soon  perceived,  the  chief  source 
of  the  concealment  that  was  practised  by  the  inferior  medical  officers 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  the 
army.  Dr.  Hall  was,  in  fact,  the  type  of  official  and  the  type  of 
person  against  whom  Florence  Nightingale  was  in  revolt  all  her 

^  For  a  defence  of  Sir  John  Hall  and  a  friendly  record  of  his  career,  see 
his  Life  and  Letters^  by  S.  M.  Mitra  (191 1).  The  account  of  the  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  steamer  Avon  which  called  forth  Lord  Raglan's  severe 
and  pubUc  reprimand  is  on  pages  350-36. 
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life  :  a  man  with  just  enough  industry  and  professional  knowledge 
to  get  on  in  his  career  but  without  imagination  and  consequently 
without  humanity  or  public  spirit.  He  had  begun  his  army 
medical  work  in  the  year  of  Waterloo,  and  had  served  a  great  deal 
abroad  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  last  days  of  slavery  and 
after,  in  South  Africa  during  Kaffir  wars,  and,  more  recently  in 
Bombay.  During  an  interlude  of  home  service,  his  name  had 
come  into  unenviable  prominence  at  the  inquest  on  one  Private 
Frederick  White,  who  had  died  in  hospital  shortly  after  receiving 
150  lashes.  Hall  was  one  of  the  three  military  doctors  who,  after 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  post-mortem,  declared  that  the  man's 
death  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  flogging.^  He  was  known  as  a 
"  disciplinarian  "  and  had  no  belief  in  pampering  soldiers  whether 
they  were  well  or  ill.  That  his  standard  of  luxury  was  not  high 
had  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  inspecting  the  Scutari  hos- 
pitals in  October  1854  a  very  short  time  before  Miss  Nightingale 
herself  arrived  there,  he  had  declared  that  they  were  in  a  very  good 
state  indeed.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  the  statement  that 
nothing  was  lacking  there  which  was  repeated  with  parrot-like 
persistency  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  in  London,  and,  with  less 
excuse  of  ignorance  but  greater  of  fear,  by  some  of  the  doctors 
on  the  spot. 

Dr.  MacGrigor  was  the  only  medical  officer  at  Scutari  who 
seemed  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  paralysing  spells  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Hall.  Looking  round  desperately  for  someone  who 
would  reform  the  hospitals  while  there  was  still  time,  Florence 
could  only  think  of  him.  The  work  really  needed  someone  in  a 
more  commanding  position.  Lord  Napier  would  have  been  the 
very  man,  but  Lord  Stratford  was  too  jealous  of  him  to  let  him 
do  anything.  Lord  William  Paulet  continued  to  hide  his  head 
under  his  wing.  Dr.  MacGrigor  had  only  been  first-class  surgeon 
since  August,  and  according  to  Army  Regulations  he  could  not  be 
promoted  again  for  two  years.  Florence  wrote  to  Mr.  Herbert  to 
ask  him  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  override  Regulations  and 
make  MacGrigor  a  Deputy  Inspector-General.  "  If  you  promote 
him,"  she  wrote,  "  you  will  be  recognizing  a  principle,  that  of 
preferring  Man's  Life  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Service." 

1  The  opinion  was  not  proved  incorrect,  but  it  was  arrived  at  after  too 
slight  an  examination  and  with  too  much  appearance  of  a  desire  only  to  up- 
hold each  other  among  the  military  doctors  to  satisfy  that  energetic  Coroner, 
Thomas  Wakley,  who  was  as  much  up  against  officials  of  the  Hall  type  as 
Florence  Nightingale  herself.  See  TI?e  Ltfe  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wakley y  by 
Sir  Squire  Sprigge  (1897). 
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Man's  Life.  .  .  .  On  January  23,  the  same  day  as  that  on 
which  Sidney  Herbert  wrote  his  severe  letter  to  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
on  the  improbability  of  the  Purveyor  at  Scutari  having  adequate 
stores  for  the  hospitals — on  the  same  day,  incidentally,  as  that  on 
which  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  the  troops — Mr.  Russell  in  the  British  Camp  before 
Sebastopol  saw  the  wounded  starting  from  the  camp  for  Bala- 
clava.i 

"  They  formed  one  of  the  most  ghastly  processions  that  ever  poet 
imagined.  Many  of  these  men  were  all  but  dead.  With  closed  eyes, 
open  mouths,  and  ghastly  attenuated  faces,  they  were  borne  along  two 
and  two,  the  thin  stream  of  breath,  visible  in  the  frosty  air,  alone  showing 
they  were  still  alive.  One  figure  was  a  horror — a  corpse,  stone  dead, 
strapped  upright  in  its  seat,  its  legs  hanging  stiffly  down,  the  eyes  staring 
wide  open,  the  teeth  set  on  the  protruding  tongue,  the  head  and  body 
nodding  with  frightful  mockery  of  life  at  each  stride  of  the  mule  over 
the  broken  road.  No  doubt  the  man  had  died  on  his  way  down  to 
the  harbour.  As  the  apparition  passed,  the  only  remarks  the  soldiers 
made  were  such  as  this  :  '  There's  one  poor  fellow  out  of  pain,  any- 
way !  '  Another  man  I  saw  with  raw  flesh  and  skin  hanging  from  his 
fingers,  the  naked  bones  of  which  protruded  into  the  cold,  undressed 
and  uncovered.  This  was  a  case  of  frostbite,  I  presume.  Possibly 
the  hand  had  been  dressed,  but  the  bandages  might  have  dropped  off. 
All  the  sick  in  the  mule  litters  seemed  alike  on  the  verge  of  the  grave." 

A  week  later,  when  those  whom  death  had  not  delivered  from 
their  sufferings  had  reached  Scutari,  the  Staff  Surgeon  being  ill, 
the  duty  of  receiving  them  fell  on  Miss  Nightingale,  who  had 
also  purveyed  the  corridor  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  the 
Purveyor  having  stated  that  he  could  not  do  it,  and  would  not 
try.    Florence  wrote  : 

"  Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  the  frost-bitten  men,  landed  from 
the  Golden  Fleece,  exceeded  in  misery  anything  we  have  seen — they  were 
all  stretcher  cases,  and  the  mortality  is  frightful,  thirty  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  in  this  hospital  alone.  One  day  last  week  it  was  forty,  and 
the  number  of  burials  from  the  Scutari  hospitals  seventy-two.  We 
bury  every  twenty-four  hours." 

Often  and  often  in  the  last  two  months  she  had  thought  that 
suffering  could  not  be  greater,  but  it  had  grown  and  grown.  And 
to  her  it  was  not  suffering  in  a  vague  and  general  sense,  but  the 
special  agony  of  Private  Brown  and  the  other  special  agony  of 
Corporal  Jones  and  all  the  other  special  agonies  for  each  of  which 

1  The  War,  p.  319. 
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she  longed  to  pour  out  all  the  strength  that  was  in  her.  Her 
"  self-sacrifice  for  the  dying,  no  one  could  prevent,"  but  she  did 
not  stop  at  Private  Brown  or  Corporal  Jones ;  her  mind  was 
constantly  working  on  all  the  other  individual  agonies  which  were 
going  on  around  her. 

She  struggled  and  agonized  herself  in  order  to  provide  methods 
of  alleviation  and  to  make  the  present  misery  impossible  in  the 
future.  She  could  not  get  used  to  the  fact  that  those  she  worked 
with  were  not  eager  to  do  the  same.  She  found  them  only  eager 
about  questions  of  promotion,  prestige,  popularity,  or  at  best 
about  that  strange  idol.  Regulations  of  the  Service, — and  so  she 
sometimes  came  near  despair.  When  she  wrote  to  Sidney  Herbert 
(February  5)  "  I  do  believe  that  of  all  those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  fate  of  these  miserable  sick,  you  and  I  are  the  only 
ones  who  really  care  for  them,"  it  was  a  cry  of  anguish.  One  of 
those  terrible  cries  that  the  very  few  who  really  compassionate  the 
sorrows  of  the  world  utter  from  time  to  time  in  history.  They 
are  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  those  more  dull  of  brain 
and  heart. 


CHAPTER  V 


''THIS    TERRIBLE    GREAT  JVORK" 
February,  March,  April,  1855 

THE  sufferings  of  the  British  Army  reached  their  worst 
point  in  February,  1855.  After  that  things  began,  though 
at  first  almost  imperceptibly,  to  improve.  This  was  not 
wholly  due  to  natural  causes,  for  the  spring  wind  which  covered 
the  war-trodden  mud  of  the  Chersonese  with  crocus  and  hyacinth 
blossoms,  carried  typhus  fever  to  the  men  who  had  escaped 
frostbite  and  scurvy.  Each  week  that  passed  brought  the  warm 
weather  nearer,  but  also  intensified  the  pestilential  conditions  in 
the  small  space  of  ground  on  which  the  English  and  French  armies 
had  been  imprisoned  all  the  winter.  They  had  neither  the 
strength,  nor  the  equipment,  nor  the  scientific  direction  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  carry  out  proper  sanitary  works ; 
filth  and  death  bred  more  filth  and  death,  as  always.  It  was  the 
same  at  Scutari ;  each  day  the  long  procession,  not  of  mourners 
but  of  the  dead  themselves  and  their  bearers,  wound  to  the  burying- 
ground.  The  corpses  carelessly  carried,  often  with  head  or  feet 
uncovered,  were  placed  in  shallow  pits  and  lightly  covered  with 
earth  ;  those  men  were  fortunate  who  had  shirts  to  be  buried  in.^ 
No  one  attempted  to  bury  the  dead  dogs  or  refuse  left  by  living 
creatures,  human  and  canine,  which  lay  about  everywhere.  The 
whole  place  was  foul,  and  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  its  skies  and 
seas  and  dark  cypresses  it  seemed  to  Sister  Sarah  to  smell  of  death. 
She  felt  ill  of  the  fever,  as  did  several  of  the  other  nurses. 

Yet  an  improvement  did  come,  partly  owing  to  the  change  of 
season,  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  few  who 
had  not  been  afraid  to  face  terrible  truths  began  to  bear  fruit. 
Among  those  few  the  most  important  were  Florence  Nightingale 

1  S.  A.  Terrot's  Reminiscences.  At  one  time  shirts  were  so  scarce  that  the 
medical  authorities  gave  orders  that  the  dead  were  to  have  their  shirts  taken 
from  them  before  they  were  sewn  up  in  their  blankets  for  burial.  This 
was  the  one  thing  that  made  the  patient  soldiers  in  the  hospital  really 
angry. 
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and  Sidney  Herbert,  and  unfortunately  his  time,  after  he  knew 
the  truth,  was  short. 

All  through  the  winter  the  pain  and  anger  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  growing.  They  did  not  wish  for  peace.  No 
one,  it  was  believed,  could  wish  that  except  cotton  spinners 
who  preferred  cotton  to  honour,"  and  those  who,  like  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Prince  Consort,  were  suspected  of  secret  pity 
for  the  Russians.  1  All  ordinary  people  believed  that  the  enemy 
must  be  thoroughly  beaten  before  we  could  make  peace,  but  they 
could  not  understand  why  victory  tarried,  or  why  our  soldiers 
suffered  so  much  in  the  meantime.  The  fact  that  England  did 
not  keep  a  war  machine  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  on  an 
offensive  war  against  a  great  Continental  power,  and  could  not 
acquire  one  in  a  few  months,  was  ignored  ;  the  fact  that  our  public 
services  lacked  organization  even  for  peace  purposes,  was  seen 
but  only  half  understood ;  the  fact  that  the  bad  system  was  made 
worse  by  the  slackness,  selfishness,  and  fear  of  some  of  those  who 
worked  it  was  realized,  but  the  public  naturally  did  not  know  who 
were  the  individuals  to  blame.  Therefore  the  arrows  of  indigna- 
tion flew  far  and  wide  and  lighted  both  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Some  fell  on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  struggling  with  his  impos- 
sible task  in  a  spirit  of  chivalry  and  heroic  patience  which  has 
seldom  been  excelled.  Florence  Nightingale,  who  Imew  his 
concern  for  his  men  by  the  many  notes  in  his  own  hand  she 
received  from  him,  thought  that  "  on  him  personally  no  blame 
could  light,"  or  that  "  if  it  did  it  must  glance  off  again."  But 
when  he  wrote  that  he  had  given  orders  that  every  man  who  left 
camp  for  hospital  was  to  have  two  complete  sets  of  clothes,  she, 
who  took  in  the  filthy,  half-naked  skeletons  at  Scutari,  knew  that 
he  must  be  ill  served.  The  public  at  home  thought  so  too  and 
even  more  criticism  was  directed  against  Lord  Raglan's  Staff, 
especially  General  Airey  the  Quarter-Master-General,  and  General 
Estcourt  the  Adjutant-General,  than  against  himself.  Another 
officer  who  was  sent  out  later  to  inspect  and  report  declared  that 
they  were  excellent  in  every  way  and  that  Lord  Raglan  was  justified 
in  retaining  them.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  heard  regularly  from 
General  Estcourt,  knew  that  he  was  a  generous-minded,  devoted 
man. 2    It  is  possible  that  these  officers  all  shared  a  little  too  fully 

1  See  Greville^s  Diary  and  the  newspapers  of  the  period.  Vmch  is,  as 
always,  particularly  enlightening  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling. 

2  Some  of  General  Estcourt's  letters  are  printed  by  Lord  Stanmore.  They 
are  very  moving  in  their  patient  courage.    General  Estcourt  died  of  cholera 
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in  the  heroic  patience  of  their  men,  and  did  not  make  their  demands 
felt  at  home.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  all  those  responsible  lacked 
organizing  power,  and,  above  all,  lacked  imagination.  As 
Florence  Nightingale  wrote  to  Sidney  Herbert : 

"  Had  there  been  anybody  to  draw  the  novel  inference  that  after 
autumn  comes  winter,  that  roads  would  be  wanted  to  bring  the  pro- 
visions, etc.,  to  the  camp  and  the  sick  from  the  camp  to  Balaclava  ;  that 
forage  is  necessary  to  keep  horses  aUve  as  well  as  men,  that  where  the 
forage  is  there  should  the  horses  be  also,  Scutari  (which  followed  on  the 
Crimea  as  consequence  follows  cause)  would  never  have  existed  on  the 
gigantic  scale  of  calamity  it  has  now  reached." 

People  in  England  did  not  realize  quite  so  clearly  as  Miss 
Nightingale  did  what  was  the  matter ;  but  they  felt  with  as  much 
force  as  vagueness  that  they  and  their  sons  and  brothers  in  the 
army  had  been  betrayed,  and  random  shots  of  anger  were  the 
result. 

But,  of  course,  the  fiercest  fire  of  public  wrath  was  directed 
against  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  One  alone  escaped.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  known  to  have  wanted  the  war,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  he  was  the  man  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  close. 
The  Queen  and  many  of  his  colleagues  were  afraid  of  him ;  but 
the  people  loved  him  for  his  sanguine  courage,  his  bluntness, 
which  they  took  for  common  sense,  his  dislike  of  bullying  and 
his  inclination  to  bully  a  little  himself,  but  always  in  a  good  cause. 
To  the  men  in  the  street  it  seemed  that  all  would  be  gained,  if 
only  he  could  be  made  Prime  Minister  in  the  place  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, who,  when  he  was  not  called  "  a  Russian  "  was  called  an 
old  woman,  which,  when  applied  to  a  public  man,  was  an  even 
worse  term  of  abuse.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  who,  when  he 
had  to  choose  between  his  two  offices  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  had  mistakenly  clung 
to  the  latter,  was  not  unreasonably  blamed  for  all  that  befell  the 
army.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  some  political  knowledge, 
but  with  little  administrative  capacity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
of  the  work  that  was  done  in  his  office  was  carried  out  by  Sidney 
Herbert.  As  the  public  did  not  clearly  distinguish  between 
Secretaries  ''for  "  and  Secretaries  "  Herbert  would  probably 
have  had  most  of  the  blame  as  well  as  most  of  the  work,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  personality,  which  no  one  could  resist.  He  might 
be  a  Puseyite  in  disguise,  but  he  had  a  winning  way  with  him, 

in  the  summer  ;  his  loss  was  one  of  the  many  blows  that  wore  out,  not  Lord 
Raglan's  courage,  but  his  life. 
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and  he  was  known  to  have  taken  part  in  many  philanthropies  and 
to  have  discovered  Florence  Nightingale. ^ 

On  January  26  Mr.  Roebuck,  Radical  Member  for  Sheffield, 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  three  days  earlier.  It  was  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  "to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
army  before  Sebastopol  and  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of 
the  Government  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  that  army.'^  In  spite  of  Sidney  Herbert's  persuasive  clearness 
and  Gladstone's  eloquence,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  157.  What  Gladstone  called  "  a  sharp  and  difficult  passage  in 
public  affairs  "  followed.  The  Queen  tried  three  possible  Prime 
Ministers  before  she  yielded  to  the  popular  desire  for  Palmerston. 
Aberdeen  and  Newcastle,  with  their  own  full  agreement,  were 
sacrificed.  It  became  a  most  difficult  question  for  the  three  other 
"  Peelite  "  Ministers,  Herbert,  Gladstone,  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
whether  they  could  best  serve  the  cause  of  peace  with  honour  by 
joining  Palmerston's  Cabinet  or  by  remaining  outside  it.  All 
kinds  of  public  and  personal  questions  had  to  be  considered,  and 
Herbert  was  as  much  torn  by  conflicting  loyalties  as  were  some 
of  his  colleagues  by  conflicting  ambitions.  His  health,  which 
was  always  delicate,  and  had  suffered  from  overwork  and  from  the 
nightmare  of  Sebastopol  and  Scutari,  completely  broke  down. 
Gladstone,  with  motives  as  high  and  a  conscience  as  exacting,  had 
greater  strength  and  a  subtler  brain;  he  suffered,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  his  friend,  but  did  not  fall  ill.  The  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  strain  they  both  endured  was  that  a  moment  came  when 
they  quarrelled.  These  two  high-minded,  self-restrained  Christian 
men,  who  had  been  friends  for  years  with  never  a  difference  of 
opinion,  spoke  violent  words  to  each  other  and  parted  in  wrath 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  reassembled  on 
May  21  were  amazed  to  observe  that  Gladstone  and  Herbert  were 
not,  as  usual,  sitting  side  by  side.  The  quarrel  was  quickly  made 
up  :  after  a  few  days  Herbert  wrote  to  Gladstone,  who  responded 
with  characteristic  warmth,  remarking  that  he  considered  Herbert 
"  a  person  whose  qualifications  for  settling  any  question  of  duty 
are  in  my  judgment  incomparably  superior  to  my  own  "  ;  and 
their  aflFection  was  deeper  than  ever.    But  the  political  situation 

1  Curiously  enough,  the  fact  that  Sidney  Herbert  was  half  a  Russian,  his 
mother  having  been  Catherine  Woronzov,  daughter  of  a  former  Russian 
Ambassador  in  England,  does  not  seem  to  have  told  against  him  with  the 
public. 
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was  not  so  quickly  healed.  The  dangerous  Palmerston  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  to  remain  there,  unexpectedly  enough,  for  ten 
years ;  the  Cabinet  was  deprived,  not  only  of  the  element  which 
made  for  peace,  but  of  most  of  its  administrative  capacity,  for 
Gladstone  and  Herbert  were  out  of  it,  and  Fox  Maule,  Baron 
Panmure,  was  Secretary  for  War. 

So  just  at  the  time  when  Sidney  Herbert's  increase  of  know- 
ledge, and  Florence  Nightingale's  increase  of  experience,  were 
opening  the  way  for  great  experiments  at  Scutari,  she  was  deprived 
of  his  support  in  the  Government.  For  some  time  she  was  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  befalling  her. 

"  You  are  probably  out  of  the  turmoil  by  this  time,"  she  wrote  on 
February  12,  "  as  I  would  I  were.  (No  I  don't  while  these  5,000  poor 
fellows  are  at  stake.)  I  am  sorry  for  our  sakes,  no  one  will  do  the  work 
as  you  have  done  it — very  glad  for  yours." 

She  had  hundreds  of  things  to  write  about  the  hospitals,  and 
was  half-indignant  with  herself  for  writing  about  anything  else, 
but  as  she  did  not  know  whether  he  was  in  or  out,  or  what  he 
would  be  able  to  do  in  the  future,  it  seemed  better  for  the  present 
only  to  speak  of  those  very  minor  matters  which  concerned  their 
own  particular  business,  the  "  female  nurses."  Whatever  a  future 
war  minister  might  do  about  the  condition  of  the  army,  it  stood 
to  reason  that  he  could  not  care  so  much  about  the  nursing  scheme 
as  Sidney  Herbert,  who  had  invented  it.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  out  had  increased  during  the  last  six  weeks. 
There  was  first  the  religious  difficulty.  About  some  aspects  of 
this  Herbert  knew  more  than  she  did  herself,  for  he  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  had  been  answering  the  outcry  that  had  broken  out  again 
in  a  section  of  the  Protestant  Press  when  it  was  known  that  a  fresh 
consignment  of  nuns  had  gone  to  the  East.  Could  it  be  true  that 
these  nuns  were  obeying  a  Protestant  lady  instead  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome  ?  If  so,  could  it  be  believed  that  the  lady  really  TPas  a 
Protestant  ?  She  had  been  sent  out  by  a  Puseyite  minister,  and 
it  was  well  known  that  the  Puseyites  were  in  league  with  Rome. 
Against  attackers  who  held  this  point  of  view,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Herbert  defence  did  not  do  much  good  ;  but  many  prominent 
Evangelicals,  including  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself,  could  answer 
for  Miss  Nightingale,  and  Pmcb  put  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ordinary  Christian-in-the-street,  in  a  poem  on  Scutari,  beginning  : 

"  Amid  the  clouds  of  grief  and  wrath. 
That  o'er  the  heart  of  England  brood. 
One  bright  star  holds  its  blessed  path. 
Unswerving,  unsubdued." 
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and  ending 

"  God  guard  thee,  noble  woman ;  still 
Wear  the  Saint's  glory  round  thy  brow ; 
Let  bigots  call  thee  as  they  will. 
What  Christ  preached,  doest  thou."  ^ 

To  all  this  Florence  had  paid  little  attention,  though  she  told 
Reverend  Mother  and  her  nuns.  Sister  Mary  Gonzaga  began 
to  address  her  as  "  Your  Holiness,"  while  Florence  in  return 
called  her  "  My  Cardinal."  This  kind  of  bigotry  was  always 
meaningless  to  her  and  only  made  her  feel  how  glad  she  was 
that  her  God  was  "not  a  God  of  the  High  Church  or  of  the 
Low,  that  He  was  not  a  Romanist  or  an  Anglican — or  a  Unitarian." 
But  the  practical,  disruptive  result  of  the  controversy  in  the 
hospitals  themselves  was  another  matter.  The  second  set  of  nuns, 
as  she  had  seen  for  herself,  had  come  with  propaganda  and  not 
nursing  as  their  primary  end.  That  was  why  Mother  Bridgeman 
had  been  so  unwilling  to  leave  her  nuns  under  any  control  but 
her  own.  She  had  been  forced,  however,  to  leave  five  at  the 
General  Hospital  at  Scutari  when  she  went  to  Balaclava,  and  now 
complaints  were  coming  to  Florence  about  these  nuns.  First 
came  a  formal  official  complaint  from  the  medical  men,  who  said 
that  they  were  "  inefficient,  sombre,  and  disliked  by  all."  Then 
came  a  private  report  from  Sister  Sarah  Ann,  now  nursing  at  the 
General  Hospital,  that  the  nuns  were  proselytizing  Protestant 
patients. 2  There  was  no  one  more  conscientious  than  Sister 
Sarah,  no  one  more  gentle,  no  one  less  bigoted :  it  was  she  who  had 
said  that "  the  first  party  of  nuns  were  living  epistles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ :  "  she  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  invent 
a  story  of  the  rebaptism  of  a  dying  Protestant  at  the  point  of  death. 
If  this  accusation  were  proved,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  that 
particular  nun  home  at  once.  But  others  were  probably  pursuing 
the  same  course,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  did  ;  no  one  had 
made  a  definite  treaty  with  their  bishops,  as  Florence  had  done 
with  regard  to  the  first  set  of  nuns.  At  Koulali,  one  of  the  chief 
doctors  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  relations  were  smooth  between 
him,  the  nuns  and  Miss  Stanley.  Florence  did  not  know  that 
Mary  was  preparing  to  be  received  into  the  Roman  Church  by 
Father  Ronan,  the  Chaplain  who  had  come  out  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  second  party  of  nurses  ;  ^  but  she  saw  that  she  was 
Punch,  February  lo,  1855. 

2  S.  A.  Terrot's  Keminiscences. 

3  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shane  Leslie,  who  says  of  Father  Ronan 
that  "  he  received  Miss  Stanley  into  the  Church  before  their  return  to  Eng- 
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showing  enough  favour  to  the  Roman  Catholics  to  make  her  j 

position  difficult  with  the  Protestant  medical  authorities,  who  were  j 

already  annoyed  by  her  lack  of  submission  to  them.    Mary  | 

disliked  red  tape  and  she  was  not  willing  to  conform  to  military  : 

discipline,  as  Florence  had  done  in  all  that  did  not  concern  a  man's  I 

life.    When  she  went  to  Koulali,  it  had  been  impossible  to  per-  , 

suade  her  to  ask  permission  of  the  Deputy  Inspector-General,  Dr.  \ 

Gumming.    Florence  had  had  to  do  so  herself  in  Miss  Stanley's  | 

presence.    Now  that  she  was  there,  Mary  did  not  acknowledge  \ 

Dr.  Cumming's  jurisdiction,  and  wrote  to  Florence  to  send  her  ■ 

more  nurses,  without  any  formal  application  to  him.    Not  that  j 

she  acknowledged  any  jurisdiction  in  Miss  Nightingale  either ;  j 

she  encouraged  her  party  to  think  that  they  were  not  subject  to  j 

anyone.    The  ladies  were  glad  of  that :  they  had  quite  enough  ' 

to  do  in  making  clear  their  superiority  to  the  paid  nurses.    They  \ 

resolved  almost  immediately  that  the  common  dress  must  be  given  i 

up,  and  that  they  must  do  everything  they  could  to  make  a  distinc-  j 

tion  between  themselves  and  those  who  disgraced  them.  1 

Dr.  Gumming  had  been  to  Koulali  to  see  what  was  going  on, 

and  had  brought  back  an  unfavourable  report :  the  ladies,  he  said,  ^ 
did  little  more  than  walk  about  with  notebooks  in  their  hands, 

and  when  Mary  did  at  length  apply  to  him  for  his  consent  to  her  i 
having  some  more  ladies  either  from  Scutari  or  England,  he 

peremptorily  refused.    To  Sidney  Herbert  Florence  explained  j 

what  she  thought  was  the  essential  difference  of  method  between  i 
herself  and  Miss  Stanley. ^ 

"  I  have  (while  incurring  the  increased  difficulty  and  the  increased 
usefulness  of  living  at  Head  Quarters),  by  strict  subordination  to  the 

authorities,  and  by  avoiding  all  individual  action,  introduced  a  number  ; 

of  arrangements  within  the  regulations  of  the  service,  useful  on  a  large  ■ 
scale,  but  not  interesting  to  individual  ladies  ;  e.g.  four  extra  diet 

kitchens,  of  which  two  that  I  administer  feed  above  seven  hundred  of  ; 

the  worst  cases  ;  furniture  and  clothing,  washing,  bath  house,  lock-  ; 

up  cupboards,  etc.,  etc.    This  is  not  so  amusing  as  pottering  and  messing  \ 

about  with  little  cookeries  of  individual  beef  teas  for  the  poor  sufferers  I 

land,"  and  quotes  a  letter  from  Manning  to  Miss  Stanley  of  April  14,  1853, 

written  in  reply  to  one  from  Constantinople  announcing  her  Catholic  Baptism  :  j 

"  I  see  no  obhgation,"  wrote  Manning,  '*  to  publish  the  fact  from  Constanti-  ! 

nople  at  the  moment.    The  moment  for  declaration  will  be  when  you  meet  ! 

your  family."    {Henry  Edward  Manning,  p.  119.)    The  fact  of  Miss  Stanley's  | 

reception  into  the  Roman  Church  before  she  left  Scutari  is  confirmed  by  \ 
Mother  Mary  Aloysius  in  her  Reminiscences. 
1  F.  N.  to  S.  H.,  February  12,  1855. 
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personally,  and  my  ladies  do  not  like  it.  I  acknowledge  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  obvious  that  what  I  have  done  could  not  have  been  done 
had  I  not  worked  with  the  Medical  Authorities  and  not  in  rivalry  to 
them.  .  .  .  Miss  Stanley  has  taken  exactly  the  opposite  tack.  She 
may  be  able  to  work  it  at  KoulaU,  if  so,  God  speed  her,  say  I  more 
heartily  than  anyone.  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  speed 
her,  so  help  me  God — though  she  does  not  think  so." 

Florence  went  on  to  say  that  she  thought  if  Miss  Stanley  her- 
self were  going  to  stay,  she  might  safely  be  trusted  with  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  new  nurses,  a/I  ladies^  for  whom  she  was  clamouring, 
but  that  if  she  went  home,  as  she  said  she  meant  to  do  in  every 
letter  she  wrote,  the  ladies  would  certainly  quarrel  and  that  the 
confusion  bound  to  ensue  would  be  increased  if  there  were  more 
of  them.  On  the  same  day  that  Florence  sent  this  opinion,  she 
answered  another  letter  containing  a  complaint  which,  though  it 
was  contained  in  Mr.  Herbert's  letter,  did  not  come  from  the 
Herberts  themselves.  It  seemed  to  be  in  Mrs.  Stanley's  writing, 
and  asked  why  Mary  had  been  sent  on  her  arrival  from  one  public 
authority  to  another  to  ask  for  money.  Florence  explained  what 
had  actually  happened,  and  added  : 

"  In  this  sink  of  misery,  in  this  tussle  of  life  and  death,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  person  making  a  grievance  of  such  a  matter  as  this.  .  .  . 
I  have  sent  Miss  Stanley  a  credit  upon  Hanson's  at  Constantinople  for 
three  hundred  pounds  from  my  private  funds.  But  I  am  unwilling  to 
have  any  time  taken  up  in  such  a  fearful  emergency  as  this  with  endless 
explanations  and  self-justifications,  which  lead  to  nothing."  ^ 

Three  days  later,  still  not  knowing  how  ministerial  matters 
would  be  settled  at  home,  she  wrote  to  Sidney  Herbert  to  ask  him 
to  put  his  view  of  the  present  position  into  official  and  definite 
form,  and  to  say  what  was  to  be  the  relation  between  the  two 
parties  and  the  medical  authorities.  Acting  on  his  original 
instructions  and  on  the  spirit  of  them,  in  matters  which  they  did 
not  cover,  she  had  done  certain  things.  Under  them  she  now 
claimed  certain  rights,  and  in  the  light  of  them  she  gave  certain 
advice  as  to  the  future.  If  fresh  instructions  were  sent  to  her, 
of  course  she  would  obey  them,  but  she  hoped  that  she  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  manage  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  itself 
on  her  own  plan,  the  one  which  she  knew  from  experience  was 
the  only  one  she  could  work.  So  much  for  her  official  letter,  but 
at  the  end  she  put  in  a  paragraph  which  was  addressed,  not  to  the 
outgoing  Minister,  but  to  Sidney  Herbert  himself: 

1  F.  N.  to  S.  H.,  February  12,  1855. 
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"  Privately  and  to  jou,  I  protest  emphatically  now,  before  it  is  too 
late,  against  the  Koulali  plan,  i.e.  the  lady  plan.  It  ends  in  nothing  but 
spiritual  flirtation  between  the  ladies  and  the  soldiers.  I  saw  enough  of 
that  here  ;  it  pets  the  particular  man  ;  it  gets  nothing  done  in  the  general. 
Try  and  work  a  Civil  hospital  with  ladies  and  nuns,  and  you  will  soon 
see  what  I  mean.  The  ladies  all  quarrel  among  themselves.  The 
medical  men  all  laugh  at  their  helplessness,  but  like  to  have  them  about 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  female  society,  which  is  natural,  but  not  our  object." 

Miss  Stanley  desired  Florence  to  provide  a  superintendent  to 
take  her  place  at  Koulali  when  she  returned  to  England.  She 
said  that  there  was  not  one  among  her  own  ladies  who  would  do 
for  the  post.  Florence  was  short  of  help  herself,  as  two  of  her 
"  poor  Sellons  "  and  several  of  her  nurses  were  ill.  One  of  the 
sick  Sellons  was  Sister  Sarah  Ann  Terrot,  who  now  learnt  by 
personal  experience  how  dear  Miss  Nightingale  could  be  to  the 
sick  and  how  her  sweet  voice  and  gentle  words  could  cheer  and 
soothe  the  sighing  heart.  The  impression  of  kindness,  firmness 
and  wisdom  that  the  Lady  Superintendent  had  given  her  on  the 
first  day  she  saw  her  had  been  fully  realized  by  all  that  had  passed 
since,  but  she  felt  now  that  she  realized  her  value  in  a  deeper 
degree.  This  increased  Sister  Sarah's  sorrow  when  the  doctors 
insisted  on  sending  her  back  to  England.  Unfortunately,  a 
number  of  nurses  had  to  be  sent  home  about  the  same  time,  some 
because  they  had  the  prevalent  fever,  some  because  their  health 
had  suffered  in  other  ways,  some  because  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  the  winter  months  was  removed  they  had  given  way  to  habits 
of  intoxication.  It  was  tragic  to  see  how  ready  the  paid  nurses 
were  to  fall  back  into  this  vice  directly  they  had  an  opportunity. 
There  was  hardly  one  of  them  who  could  be  relied  on  not  to 
drink.  Florence  did  her  best  to  provide  for  the  future  of  those 
who  went  home,  and  she  also  inquired  into  the  family  ties  of 
those  who  stayed,  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  Parthe  to 
ask  them  to  help  the  children  left  in  England  and  satisfy  the  poor 
mothers'  hearts  with  full  particulars  of  their  state.  She  herself 
took  an  eager  interest  in  the  arrangements  for  individual  children, 
and  found  time  to  write  about  them. 

She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Herbert  to  ask  her  to  send  out  a  lady  for 
Miss  Stanley  and  six  new  nurses  for  herself.  She  thought  four 
of  the  six  might  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  Edinburgh  Pres- 
byterians, who  were  anxious  to  send  some  nurses.  She  did  not 
really  approve  of  nurses  coming  out  primarily  as  sectarians,  but 
since  other  sects  had  done  it,  it  was  only  fair  to  let  the  Presby- 
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terians  have  an  opportunity,  too.  She  left  the  selection  entirely 
to  Mrs.  Herbert,  with  one  only  proviso  : 

"  But  I  must  bar  these  fat,  drunken  old  dames.  Above  fourteen 
stone  we  will  not  have  ;  the  provision  of  bedsteads  is  not  strong  enough. 
Three  were  nearly  swamped  in  a  eaique^  when  Mr.  Bracebridge  was 
conducting  them  to  the  ship  for  Balaclava,  and  had  he  not  walked  with 
the  fear  of  the  police  before  his  eyes,  he  might  easily  have  swamped 
the  whole." 

Superintendent  and  nurses  were  carefully  selected  by  Mrs. 
Herbert.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Stanley  did  not  like  the  lady  sent 
to  her,  and  after  one  night's  trial  at  Koulali,  sent  her  back  to 
Florence  at  Scutari,  saying  she  would  not  do.  The  nurses  were 
promising,  but  two  of  them  did  turn  out  drunken.  Florence  was 
terribly  concerned  about  one,  who  had,  she  thought,  been  misled 
by  the  other,  and  also  about  Mrs.  Herbert's  feeling  when  she  heard 
they  were  not  all  doing  well.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  inclined  to  think 
Florence  had  better  give  up  Koulali  altogether,  as  it  was  such  an 
anxiety  to  her.  Florence  wrote  that  she  was  very  willing  to  do 
so,  but  feared  the  Roman  Catholic  difficulty  might  be  greater  if 
she  did.  A  curious  scene  took  place  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
Constantinople  about  the  time  that  Miss  Stanley  started  for  home, 
leaving  no  organization  at  all  behind  her.  Lady  Stratford,  who 
found  it  easier  to  sympathize  with  Miss  Stanley  than  with  Miss^ 
Nightingale,  had  sent  for  the  Senior  Chaplain  and  poured  out  to 
him  a  long  list  of  grievances  Mary  said  she  had  endured.  Mr. 
Sabin,  who  had  been  on  the  spot  all  the  time,  was  roused  to  anger. 
He  told  the  Ambassadress  that  she  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon 
— that  Miss  Stanley  was  playing  the  game  of  the  Catholics  at 
Koulali,  and  that  she  was  practically  a  Romanist  herself.  Lady 
Stratford  was  greatly  perturbed.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before  ?  "  she  asked,  adding  in  the  same  breath,  "  Don't  tell  Lord 
Stratford  !  "  But  Lord  Stratford  had  already  been  told.  Florence 
wondered  how  Mr.  Sabin  had  known ;  she  had  been  terribly 
careful  not  to  "tell  of"  Mary  herself,  and  had,  she  thought, 
succeeded  in  putting  Dr.  Cumming  off  when  he  asked  her  a  direct 
question.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  and  Mr.  Sabin  had  seen 
enough  to  judge  for  themselves.  Florence  had  always  felt  warm , 
sympathy  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  now  they  were  all  the  dearer ' 
to  her  because  of  Reverend  Mother  ;  but  she  did  not  like  Mary's 
way  of  doing  things. ^    She  did  ultimately  get  free  of  Koulali. 

1  It  seems  a  pity  that  there  was,  after  all,  some  justification  for  the  Anglican  | 
Chaplain  who  preached  against  Miss  Stanley  at  Koulali ;  one  would  like  to  I 
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The  new  Minister  for  War,  Lord  Panmure,  told  Sidney  Herbert 
that  he  would  prefer  it  to  be  separated  from  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari,  but  did  not  like  to  propose  this  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage 
to  Aliss  Nightingale.  Mr.  Herbert,  with  her  letters  in  his  pocket, 
was  able  to  assure  Lord  Panmure  that  she  would  take  no  umbrage. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  relief  to  her  to  be  spared  further  re- 
sponsibility for  people  who  were  out  of  reach  of  her  control. 
It  was  a  relief ;  but  somehow  it  was  never  relief  she  wanted 
most,  but  further  opportunity.  She  did  not  say  it  to  him  or  to 
herself,  but  she  had  been  right  when  she  thought  that  in  sending 
out  Mary  Stanley  and  her  party  without  any  proper  commission 
or  instructions,  Sidney  Herbert  had  unwittingly  "  betrayed  "  his 
own  scheme,  and  the  friend  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  work 
it.  Mary  Stanley  had  injured  if  she  had  not  wrecked  Florence 
Nightingale's  scheme  of  getting  the  military  nursing  started  on 
lines  that  were  right  all  through,  and  would  make  it  a  type  for 
all  time.  Florence  had  been  careful  not  to  interfere  with  Mary's 
management  by  word  or  deed,  but  Mary  felt  the  unspoken  criticism 
and  went  back  to  England  thinking  that  Flo  had  been  very 
unkind. 

This  need  to  follow  a  type,  "  a  pattern  set  in  heaven,"  had 
always  been  very  deep  in  Florence's  nature.  Her  old  complaint 
against  the  life  of  people  in  her  world  had  been  that  "  it  had  no 
type  "  ;  and  at  Scutari  she  was  not  working  only  to  get  through 
each  day  somehow,  as  most  of  the  officials  were.  She  did  meet 
the  needs  of  each  day  as  they  arose  :  a  keen-minded  civilian  ^ 
doctor,  who  came  to  the  hospital  about  this  time,  was  struck  above 
all  things  by  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  Miss  Nightingale 
was  always  on  the  spot  where  she  was  most  wanted ;  she  seemed 
to  know  without  being  told  when  patients  were  brought  into 
hospital,  even  if  their  arrival  were  the  result  of  some  unforeseen 
accident,  and  got  to  them  before  the  surgeon.  But  she  also 
looked  beyond  the  immediate  need,  and  saw  not  only  what  had 
to  be  combated  but  what  might  be  achieved.    She  held  back  her 

feel  that  right  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  that  ever-loyal  brother,  Arthur  Stanley, 
when  he  wrote  that  the  only  thing  he  could  say  on  hearing  of  this  incident 
was  :  "  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest,  a  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be 
when  thou  liest  howling." 

1  Dr.  Peter  Pincoffs,  who  afterwards  wrote  his  reminiscences.  He  instances 
the  case  of  a  workman  who  was  badly  burned.  When  the  doctor  arrived  at 
top  speed,  he  found  that  Miss  Nightingale  had  got  there  before  him  and  had 
already  done  all  he  could  himself.  She  was,  besides,  giving  the  kind  of 
comfort  and  courage  that  she  so  well  knew  how  to  bestow. 
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great  schemes  from  Sidney  Herbert,  knowing  that  he  was  in  no 
state  to  be  troubled  with  them,  and  wrote  to  him  only  about 
immediate  practical  steps  towards  them.  But  she  always  had  a 
pattern  of  something  that  was  to  be  created  in  her  mind.  In  this 
she  was  unlike  either  the  commanders  in  the  field  or  the  ministers 
at  home. 

About  one  scheme  of  which  she  had  long  been  thinking  she 
did  write  to  Sidney  Herbert.  She  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  medicine  by  the 
formation  of  a  medical  school  at  Scutari.  No  idea  of  such  a 
thing  seemed,  as  yet,  to  have  occurred  to  the  officials.  There 
was  no  operating  room,  no  dissecting  room ;  post-mortem 
examinations  were  seldom  made  :  the  ablest  staff  surgeon  told  her 
that  he  considered  he  had  killed  hundreds  of  men  for  want  of 
them.  No  records  were  kept  of  the  ages  at  which  most  deaths 
occurred,  of  appearances  of  bodies  after  death,  of  treatments  and 
their  results,  or  of  all  the  innumerable  points  which  contribute 
to  make  therapeutics  a  means  of  saving  life,  and  not  merely  a 
formal  duty.  Registration  was  so  defective  that  often  the  only 
record  kept  was  a  man  died  on  such  a  day.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes 
on  a  little  kiosk  on  the  esplanade  before  the  Barrack  Hospital 
which  was  not  used  for  any  purpose ;  if  the  authorities  would 
agree,  she  would  willingly  give  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
towards  equipping  it.  She  had  already  given  some  operating  and 
dissecting  tables  at  the  request  of  the  senior  doctor,  but  he  had 
since  told  her  that  his  younger  colleagues  had  pulled  off  the  legs 
and  used  them  as  firewood.  She  was  not  discouraged.  It  only 
showed  how  much  the  young  doctors  needed  to  be  taught. 

Sidney  Herbert  was  now  out  of  the  Government,  but  he 
told  her  to  continue  to  count  upon  him  for  all  that  was  in 
his  power.  "  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  wrote,  "  for  saying 
that  you  will  still  be  our  protection  in  this  '  terrible  great  work.^ " 
He  had  not  much  power,  but  some  of  the  great  efforts  he  had 
made  while  he  was  still  at  the  War  Office  were  bearing  good  fruit. 
The  stoppages  in  the  men's  pay  had  been  regularized,  so  that  the 
sick  lost  no  more  than  the  wounded.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
Queen,  who  had  not  failed  in  anything  that  Miss  Nightingale  had 
asked  her  to  do,  but  it  had  been  carried  through  by  Herbert.  Then 
Dr.  MacGrigor  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  Deputy  Inspector- 
General,  and  a  number  of  civilian  doctors  had  been  sent  out.  (In 
spite  of  professional  objections,  Mr.  Herbert  had  arranged  that 
the  new  hospital  the  War  Office  was  starting  at  Smyrna  should 
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be  staffed  entirely  by  civilian  doctors  and  civilian  nurses.)  The 
new  stores  which  Herbert  had  sent  out  before  he  left  office  were 
long  held  up  by  the  Purveyor,  but  they  did  ultimately  begin  to 
percolate.  Besides  the  civilian  doctors,  there  arrived  twenty-four 
carpenters.  The  Purveyor  said  they  were  not  wanted  and  could 
have  no  rations.  Miss  Nightingale  said  she  would  feed  them  and 
use  them  herself,  and  she  set  them  to  work  at  once  in  the  Barrack 
Hospital.  The  work  that  they  achieved  under  her  direction 
seemed  to  some  onlookers  almost  a  miracle. 

But  the  most  important  arrivals  at  Scutari  that  spring  were  not 
directly  due  to  Sidney  Herbert.  Florence's  old  friend  and  leader. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  sufferings 
reported  from  the  Crimea  and  Scutari,  as  he  was  by  all  human 
suffering.  He  had  been  much  taken  up  with  getting  the  Prime 
Minister  to  decide  on  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer ; 
but  prayer  never  took  the  place  of  action  with  Shaftesbury.  One 
day,  February  14,  1855,  when  Dr.  Hector  Gavin  was  talking  to 
him  about  his  labours  on  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  conver- 
sation had  turned,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  in  those  days,  to  the 
condition  of  the  army,  the  idea  of  a  Sanitary  Commission  occurred 
to  him.  From  that  moment  he  never  rested  till  the  Commissioners 
were  on  the  way  with  full  authority  from  Lord  Panmure,  and 
immense  instructions  written  out  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  own 
hand.i  Dr.  John  Sutherland,  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,^ 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Commission,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Hector  Gavin ;  Mr.  Rawlinson,  a  Civil  Engineer ;  and  Mr. 
Newlands,  Chief  Inspector. 

When  they  arrived  at  Scutari  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
Florence  suddenly  found  herself  in  contact  with  a  man  who  held 
the  same  views  about  health  and  disease  as  she  did  herself.  Unlike 
most  of  the  doctors  with  whom  she  had  worked.  Dr.  Sutherland 
shared  her  passionate  conviction  that  it  was  of  little  use  trying  to 
cure  individual  patients  while  deadly  conditions  remained  unas- 
sailed.  Here,  at  last,  was  someone  who  would  help  her  in  cleans- 
ing the  wards  and  opening  the  windows,  and  who  would  search 
out  the  less  visible  causes  of  the  horrible  smells.  Dr.  Sutherland 
was,  in  fact,  quite  ready  to  break  the  windows  if  necessary :  he 
was  not  only  a  recognized  authority  on  sanitary  matters,  but  a 
hot-tempered,  strong-headed,  tenacious  Scot,  with  plenty  of  good 

1  Edwin  Hodder's  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1886), 
Vol.  II,  pp.  494-501. 

2  Appointed  1848. 
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reasons  for  all  that  he  did,  and  an  unshakable  determination  to 
get  it  all  done,  whoever  opposed  him.  He  recognized  Miss 
Nightingale  the  moment  he  saw  her  as  his  born  colleague,  saw 
what  she  had  accomplished  without  him,  and  knew  what  they 
could  do  together ;  and  he  cared  not  a  jot  for  the  Embassy  or 
Lord  William  Paulet.  j 

The  result  of  his  search  after  hidden  evils  was  remarkable. 
The  Barrack  Hospital,  which  seemed  to  have  such  a  superbly 
healthy  situation,  was  in  fact,  built  over  a  large  Turkish  sewer,i 
constructed  of  rough  brick  and  rubble  stone,  without  ventilation 
and  opening  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  the  wind  was  in 
a  certain  direction  it  blew  into  the  sewer  end  and  carried  the  foul 
emanations  from  the  deposits  within  through  the  drain  pipes  to 
the  privies  and  thence  into  the  corridors  and  wards  where  the 
sick  were  placed.  It  was  no  wonder  that  a  change  of  wind  often 
brought  fresh  fever  cases,  and  aggravated  those  which  already 
existed,  or  that  in  certain  states  of  weather  the  hospital  was  full 
of  sewer  gas.^  The  Commission  set  to  work  at  once  to  improve 
and  ventilate  the  sewers,  to  limewash  the  walls  of  the  wards  and 
corridors,  to  open  out  means  of  ventilation  and  to  clear  away 
offal.  Everybody,  except  Miss  Nightingale,  was  exceedingly 
surprised.  But  Lord  William  Paulet,  full  of  goodwill  as  usual, 
backed  up  the  Commissioners  by  every  means  in  his  power :  he 
sent  to  request  Miss  Nightingale  to  have  four  pieces  of  white 
paper  which  were  blowing  about  outside  her  store  removed :  she 
did  so  and  wondered  whether  he  had  noticed  the  five  dead  dogs 
lying  side  by  side  on  the  road  that  led  from  the  hospital  to  the  quay. 

The  Sanitary  Commissioners  had  already  begun  their  work, 
when  another  Commission  which  had  arrived  at  Constantinople 
at  the  same  time  as  they  did,  went  on  to  Balaclava.  At  the  head 
of  it  was  Sir  John  McNeill,  with  whose  attitude  about  public 
affairs  in  general  Florence  felt  as  much  sympathy  as  she  did  with 
that  of  Dr.  Sutherland  about  health.  Sir  John  was  a  man  of 
about  sixty,  and  had  many  years'  experience,  first  as  a  doctor  and 
then  as  a  diplomatist  and  administrator,  in  India  and  Persia. 
Since  his  return  from  Persia  he  had  done  remarkable  work  as  a 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  said  to  be  mainly 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  Highland  peasants,  who  depended 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Irish  on  potatoes,  had  escaped  the  worst 
results  of  the  famine  in  1847.  He  had  now  been  sent  out  by 
the  new  Secretary  for  War,  Lord  Panmure,  to  enquire  into  the 

1  F.N.  *s  Report,  p.  89. 
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working  of  the  commissariat  in  the  Crimea.  Colonel  Alexander 
Tulloch  was  associated  with  him,  and,  by  additional  instructions 
sent  to  them  just  before  they  sailed,  they  were  ordered  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  sources  of  supply  and  what  delay  there  had  been 
in  the  unshipping  of  stores.  Sir  John  was  a  generous,  high- 
minded,  very  able  man.  He  combined  the  romantic  delicacy  of 
a  Highlander  with  practical  sense  and  business-like  efficiency,  and 
he  was  very  kind.  Of  all  the  public  men  sent  out  to  help  in  the 
Crimea  whom  Florence  had  met,  she  felt  that  she  liked  him  best. 

A  little  later  in  the  month  arrived  another  helper  of  a  some- 
what different  type.  Mr.  Bracebridge  came  to  Florence  one  day 
to  tell  her  that  Monsieur  Alexis  Soyer,  once  cbef  of  the  Reform 
Club,  had  presented  himself  at  the  hospital.  Florence  had  already 
heard  of  Alonsieur  Soyer ;  she  remembered  how  in  the  hard 
winter  of  1 847  he  had  instructed  a  class  of  ladies,  among  whom 
was  Aunt  Julia,  how  to  make  "  cheap  soup  for  the  hungry  poors,"  ^ 
and  how  he  had  given  assistance  in  the  Irish  famine.  When  she 
heard  that  he  had  now  come  out  as  a  volunteer  with  the  official 
approval  of  Lord  Panmure  and  a  letter  for  herself  from  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  she  received  the  strange  little  man  (whose 
costume  and  manners  were  both  extremely  striking)  with  heart- 
felt warmth.  Here  was  somebody  who  could  sympathize  with 
her  desire  to  get  the  men's  meat  boned,  and  to  see  that  they  all 
had  something  they  could  eat.  She  and  Dr.  MacGrigor  accom- 
panied Monsieur  Soyer  round  the  kitchens,  where  he  was  almost 
as  much  shocked  by  the  state  of  the  great  coppers  in  which  the 
cooking  was  done  as  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  had  been  by  the 
state  of  the  latrines.  He  was  also  scandalized  by  the  methods  of 
cooking  employed  by  the  soldier  cooks.  He  found  that  the  water 
in  which  the  meat  had  been  boiled,  and  which  had  become  strong 
broth  in  the  process,  was  all  thrown  away.  The  meat  was  tied 
together  so  tightly  before  boiling  that  some  of  it  did  not  get 
cooked  at  all.  The  orderlies  marked  off  their  different  portions 
before  putting  them  into  the  copper  by  tying  to  them  anything 
I  that  came  handy,  from  a  bit  of  scarlet  cloth  off  an  old  uniform  to 
a  pair  of  snuffers.  Of  Miss  Nightingale's  arrangements,  however, 
t  Monsieur  Soyer  highly  approved.  He  soon  had  a  deep  admiration 
I  for  Mademoiselle ;  as  well  he  might,  for  without  her  support  he 
•  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  anything  done.^ 

1  See  p.  129. 

2  Soyer's  Culinary  Campaign,  as  he  called  it,  is  described  by  himself  in 
I!  an  amusing  book  with  that  title.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  model 
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As  spring  advanced,  Florence  was  able  to  feel  that  some  of 
the  material  evils  which  had  wrought  such  havoc  during  the  winter 
were  overcome.  There  was  much  still  to  be  done,  and  she  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  summer  heat,  when  it  came,  would 
probably  be  received  by  the  authorities  with  as  much  surprise  as 
that  with  which  they  had  greeted  the  winter  cold  ;  still,  something 
bad  been  achieved.  The  new  drainage  was  proceeding ;  the 
corridors  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  had  been  repaved,  and  wooden 
partitions  had  been  put  up  to  prevent  draughts.  The  wards  had 
been  refloored  and  limewashed  throughout ;  old  windows  had 
been  made  to  open,  and  new  windows  had  been  put  in.  The 
hospital  was  clean  and  airy.  Since  the  opening  of  the  hospitals 
at  Koulali  and  at  the  Sultan's  Palace  of  Haida  Pacha,^  it  was  no 
longer  overcrowded,  though  it  still  received  all  the  worst  cases. 
There  were  plenty  of  drugs,  surgical  instruments,  baths,  hot-water 
bottles,  air  cushions  and  other  comforts. ^  It  was  a  happy 
moment  when  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  sick  landed  from  the 
transport  Severn,  The  arrivals  were  all  bathed  and  their  hair  cut ; 
they  were  given  clean  hospital  clothes,  instead  of  their  dirty 
blankets  and  kits,  and  were  put  to  bed  in  a  clean,  comfortable 
state.  It  was  a  still  happier  moment  when  6,160  convalescents 
were  sent  off  to  England.^ 

Florence  attributed  most  of  the  improvements  within  the 
hospital  to  Dr.  MacGrigor,  who  had  accomplished  a  great  deal 
since  he  had  been  made  Deputy  Inspector-General.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  other  doctors  were  angry  at  his  promotion.  Some 
were  jealous,  and  some  felt  that  the  regulations  of  the  Service 
should  not  have  been  set  aside.  Dr.  Gumming,  now  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  "  red-sandstone  "  Lawson,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  disallow  reforms  which  had  been  recommended  by 
his  own  Commission  *  when  they  were  instituted  by  MacGrigor, 
and  to  order  furniture  and  equipment  placed  in  the  wards  to  be 
carried  out  again.    Mr.  Bracebridge  saw  with  rising  indignation 

for  Monsieur  Alphonse  Mirobolant  in  Thackeray's  Pendennis.  Though  more 
pubHc-spirited  and  philanthropic  than  Mirobolant,  he  was  quite  as  elegant  and 
had  quite  as  good  an  opinion  of  himself. 

^  In  January  1855.  The  maximum  number  of  patients  nursed  in  this 
hospital  was  488.    (See  Report  of  Voluntary  Contributions,  p.  14.) 

2  See  Peter  PincofFs's  Experiences  of  a  Civilian  in  the  Eastern  Military  Hospitals. 
He  arrived  at  the  end  of  April. 

3  Undated  letter  from  F.  N.  to  S.  H. 

*  The  Commission  sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  which  Gumming 
had  been  chairman. 
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that  MacGrigor  was  not  the  only  object  of  jealousy.  Florence 
Nightingale  had  thought  that  since  she  conformed  to  discipline 
and  desired  no  promotion,  accepting  all  the  obligations  of  an 
official,  without  official  rewards,  they  could  not  quarrel  with  her. 
But  her  friends  saw  that  her  very  disinterestedness  was  against 
her;  it  was  difficult  to  understand,  and  made  people  afraid  of 
her.  Besides,  it  was  clear  now  that  she  had  considerable  power, 
she  had  got  MacGrigor  promoted,  and  she  would  end  by  ruining 
poor  old  Wreford.  Florence,  strong  in  her  singleness  of  purpose, 
was  less  conscious  of  the  hostility  that  was  growing  up  against  her 
than  was  Mr.  Bracebridge.  She  sometimes  thought  him  unfair 
to  the  doctors  and  too  violent  in  his  way  of  talking  to  people. ^ 
But  she  did  feel  that  just  when  she  was  overcoming  the  material 
obstacles  to  her  work,  moral  obstacles  were  stronger  than  ever. 
What  could  be  done  with  people  who  put  all  kinds  of  other 
objects  before  the  lives  of  men  ?  She  weighed  in  her  mind  the 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  all  the  different  sites  that  had  been 
suggested  for  new  hospitals — and  saw  that  the  choice  was,  after 
all,  being  made  quite  casually,  after  one  place  had  been  inspected 
by  an  inane  dandy  of  an  aide-de-camp  and  a  feeble  old  staff  sur- 
geon, and  another  visited  by  Lady  Stratford  and  her  friends  on 
a  pleasuring  trip  in  the  Bosphorus.  This  almost  reduced  her  to 
despair. 

Another  matter  that  made  her  realize  how  far  she  was  in 
spirit  from  some  of  her  colleagues  was  the  question  of  the  Free 
Gifts.  Since  she  came  out  to  Scutari  in  the  autumn,  all  sorts  of 
people,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  had  been  sending  gifts  for 
the  soldiers  addressed  to  Miss  Nightingale.  Many  of  these  gifts 
were  perfectly  useless,  some  might  even  be  deleterious  if  rashly 
distributed ;  others,  like  the  water-beds  sent  by  the  Queen  after 
the  battle  of  Inkerman,  were  extremely  valuable.  Florence  had 
had  to  decide  how  the  gifts  were  to  be  distributed.  It  was  not 
physically  possible  for  her  to  give  away  everything  herself — nor 
did  she  think  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  do  so.  She  could  not 
leave  the  matter  to  her  nurses  without  the  risk  of  partiality,  per- 
sonal or  religious,  of  harm  to  the  patients,  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  the  gifts  were  food  or  drink,  and  of  the  destruction 
of  discipline.  She  had  decided  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
she  must  abide  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  military  hospitals  and  give 
the  control  to  the  medical  men.  With  the  complete  agreement 
of  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  who  added  the  superintendence  of  the  store 
1 1  gather  this  from  what  F.  N.  said  later  to  Aunt  Mai  and  Mr.  Herbert. 
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to  her  other  duties,  it  had  been  determined  :  r_:  thing  should 
be  given  out  without  an  order  from  a  respons.  rerson.  In  all 
but  a  few  strictly-defined  cases,  this  order  had  to  take  the  form 
of  a  requisition,  signed  by  a  medical  oficer.  This  arrangement 
had  caused  a  good  deal  of  discontent  among  some  of  the  ladies 
and  nurses  who  had  joined  the  hospital  in  the  winter.^  It  annoyed 
them  to  see  goods  laid  aside  uselessly  when  they  might  have  given 
pleasure  to  patients,  and  kuJos  to  the  nurses  who  distributed  them. 
The  accumulation  of  gifts  was  also  an  annoyance  to  ofl&dals,  who 
thought  Miss  Xightii^ale's  stores  took  up  too  much  room.  Of 
course,  no  one  siiSered  as  much  as  Miss  Nightingale  herself.  She 
and  the  Bracebridges  had  all  the  trouble  of  landing,  unpacking 
and  acknowledging  the  gifts.  She  had  to  keep  careful  account 
of  all  that  arrived,  and  she  knew  she  would  ultimately  be  held 
responsible  for  many  that  did  not  arrive,  because  wrongly 
addressed,  or  sent  on  to  Balaclava  and  lost,  Hke  so  many  of  the 
necessary  stores.  It  all  meant  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  sometimes 
with  very  little  apparent  result ;  and  she  often  wished  that  the 
donors  could  have  sent  money,  to  be  laid  out  according  to  the 
need  of  the  moment.  But  she  knew  they  could  not,  and  that  the 
curiously-assorted  objects  that  arrived  were  all  gifts  of  love. 
When  ^Ir.  Milton,  the  new  Purveyor  who  had  been  sent  out  early 
in  the  year  not  to  replace,  but  to  supervise,  Wreford,  wished  to 
insist  on  selling  aU  the  superfluous  goods,  and  returning  the  money 
to  those  who  sent  them,  she  felt  that  he  and  Lord  William  Paulet, 
who  supported  him,  simply  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

"  It  would  be  enough  to  turn  out  a  Ministry,  to  turn  the  balance  of 
a  General  Ekcrion.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case  ;  they  look  upon  it  as  Purveyor's  Qerks.  There  is  not  a  small 
town  or  parish  in  England  ftom  wldch  we  have  not  received  contri- 
burions  (there  is  hardly  a  parish  in  England  from  which  I  have  not 
received  letters) ;  not  any  of  these  contributions  is  worth  its  freight ; 
but  the  smaller  the  value,  of  course,  the  more  importance  contributors 
attach  to  it.  A  "  good  parcel "  contains  perhaps  fourteen  pounds  of 
arrowroot,  three  pairs  mufietees,  old  rag,  a  few  flannel  bands,  three 
dozen  comforters  and  some  Welsh  wigs.  If  I  had  aU  the  money  these 
freights  have  cost,  I  could  build  a  hospital  with  it,  but  do  you  think 
these  people  would  be  satisfied  if  they  receive  4//.  back  from  the  Pur- 
veyor ?  .  .  .  The  absolute  impossibility  of  the  thing  never  seems  to 
have  struck  these  people  here.  We  might  j>ay  the  Queen,  we  might 
pay  you ;  but  how  could  we  p>ay  a  parish  where  every  housewife  has 


1  See  the  AjOolnog^ii^tbj  of  a  BaJackma  Nmse^  and  EasUrm  Hospitals, 
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contributed  a  child's  old  pinafore,  every  grandmother  knit  up  her  wools 
into  muffetees  ?  It  has  been  the  one  pleasure  of  the  small  towns  this 
winter ;  two-thirds  of  these  contributions  have  been  anonymous,  at 
least  two-thirds  utterly  valueless.  How  are  we  to  return  the  money 
they  have  contributed  through  the  Clergyman  or  the  Mayor  or  a  Com- 
mittee ?  It  is  as  if  the  whole  of  England  had  thought  of  nothing  but 
Scutari. 

"  In  five  years  who  will  know  the  name  of  Wreford,  or  Cumming,  or 
Lord  William  Paulet  ?  Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  they  think 
they  can  settle  the  matter  with  the  people  of  England  by  a  few  pence." 

The  officials  thought  Miss  Nightingale  foolish,  but  dared  not 
insist,  and  she,  thinking  of  the  parish  parties  and  the  anxious 
workers,  continued  to  receive  and  acknowledge  the  parcels.  If 
pinafores  were  of  little  use  to  her  patients,  they  were  useful  to 
the  soldiers'  families  for  whom  Lady  Alicia  and  the  Bracebridges 
worked  so  indefatigably.  These  poor  people  were  getting  on 
better  now,  and  Florence  found  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  as  well  as 
of  amusement  in  watching  those  whom  she  called  Mr.  Bracebridge's 
two  hundred  and  sixty  wives. 

When  the  first  six  months  at  Scutari  were  completed,  she  could 
feel  that  though  there  had  been  many  bitter  disappointments,  she 
was  in  sympathy  with  God  and  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which 
she  had  come  into  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI 


BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL 
May  1855 


iHIS  thought  was  in  her  mind  as  she  sat  on  the  deck  of  the 
Robert  Lorn  steaming  up  the  Bosphorus  on  her  way  to  the 


JL  Black  Sea.  The  warmer  weather  and  the  arrival  of  stores 
of  every  kind  from  England  had  decided  the  military  and  medical 
authorities  to  keep  many  of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  the  Crimea. 
Florence  felt  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  visit  them  there,  and  see 
whether  she  could  do  for  them  something  of  what  she  had  done  for 
the  men  at  Scutari.  She  was  also  anxious  to  find  out  how  the 
nurses  she  had  sent  to  the  Crimean  hospitals  were  getting  on. 
The  Sellonite,  Miss  Langston  (Mother  Eldress  as  she  was  called), 
had  come  back  from  the  Crimea  to  Scutari  in  April,  broken  in 
health  and  nerves.  Florence  had  had  to  send  her  home  to  Eng- 
land. She  had  now  only  two  Sellonites  left.  Sister  Bertha  Turn- 
bull  and  Sister  Margaret  Goodman.  Miss  Shaw  Stewart,  one  of 
the  ladies  who  had  come  out  with  Miss  Stanley,  was  in  charge 
at  Balaclava.  According  to  Mother  Eldress's  account,  the  diffi- 
culties there  were  considerable. 

On  the  Robert  Lowe  with  Florence  were  four  hundred  and 
twenty  of  her  patients,  convalescent  now  and  going  back  to  their 
regiments  to  be  shot  at  again.  (Pastor  Fliedner  had  written  to 
her  that  he  considered  her  " a  Mother  in  Israel "  :  "a  Mother  in 
the  Coldstreams would,  she  thought,  be  a  much  more  correct 
title  !)  She  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bracebridge ;  two  of  the 
beloved  Bermondsey  nuns  ;  Monsieur  Soyer  with  his  secretary, 
a  gentleman  of  colour,  and  some  subordinate  cooks ;  some  of 
the  carpenters  who  had  done  such  invaluable  work  at  Scutari ; 
Mrs.  Roberts,  the  excellent  nurse  from  St.  Thomas's,  who  had 
constituted  herself  Florence's  special  aide-de-camp,  and  Robert 
Robinson,  who  preferred  to  be  known  as  "  Miss  Nightingale's 
Man."i  Monsieur  Soyer  had  insulted  Mr.  Robinson  by  enquiring 
^  Robert  Robinson's  Memoirs  were  afterwards  written  by  him  (in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  subject)  and  are  preserved  among  the  Night- 
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whether  he  was  twelve  years  old.    He  replied  that  he  had  been  ; 
fifteen  before  his  mother  had  yielded  to  his  lifelong  desire  for  a 
military  career  and  had  permitted  him  to  enlist.    Since  then  he 

had  had  many  experiences.    These  had  not  included  actual  fight-  ; 

ing,  as  when  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war  with  his  regiment  (the  j 

68th)  he  had  hardly  set  foot  on  Russian  soil  before  the  regimental  j 

doctor  ordered  him  on  board  ship  again  ;  but  as  the  transport  to  ! 

;  which  he  was  conveyed  was  the  Kangaroo,^  he  could  not  be  said  to  | 

have  missed  the  horrors  of  war.    He  had  seen  a  little  more  of  them  j 

at  the  Barrack  Hospital  at  Scutari,  before  all  was  changed  by  the  | 
arrival  of  Miss  Nightingale.    He  maintained  that  her  comforting 

and  beneficial  influence  made  itself  felt  immediately^  and  that  from  \ 

that  time  the  patients  had  clean  linen  and  were  as  well  attended  j 

as  if  they  had  been  in  England.    Private  Robinson  was  con-  \ 

valescent  when  he  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bracebridge,  who,  after  \ 

some  enquiries  into  his  military  career,  undertook  to  introduce  him  \ 

to  Miss  Nightingale.    Since  that  memorable  day — the  loth  of  i 

January,  1855 — he  had  become  the  bearer  of  her  letters  to  the  \ 

medical  officers  with  whom  she  wished  to  place  herself  in  com-  i 

munication,  and  when  her  business  required  her  presence  at  the  \ 

General  Hospital,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  her  \ 
(often  on  a  wet  and  stormy  night)  in  order  that  he  might  light  her 

across  the  barren  common  between  the  two  hospitals.    It  had  J 

also  been  his  privilege  to  trim  the  lamp,  with  which  she  went  on  I 
her  lengthy  pilgrimage  round  the  wards  at  night. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  8  th  of  May  that  the  'Robert  Lorn  \ 

passed  through  the  hidden  passage  in  the  great  wall  of  cliffs  which  j 
concealed  the  harbour  of  Balaclava  from  those  who  came  to  it  by 
sea.    Outside  those  walls  the  Prince  had  gone  down  on  the  night 

of  November  14 ;  and  according  to  the  reports  since  given  by  j 

officials  at  home,  almost  everything  that  the  army  had  needed  to  j 

keep  it  alive  during  the  winter  had  gone  down  with  her.^    Many  3 

other  ships  had  been  crushed  together  in  trying  to  get  into  the  ■] 

harbour  through  the  narrow  passage,  which  was  only  wide  enough  j 

for  one  vessel  at  a  time.    The  dark  rocks  had  taken  their  toll  of  i 

the  invader,  but  now  they  were  painted  with  English  names  in  - 

1  Mr.  Robinson's  dignified  style  breaks  down  a  little  when  he  comes  to  j 

describe  the  Kangaroo  ;  he  says  :  "  The  sight  on  board  that  vessel  was  something  . 

awful."  J 

^  The  loss  of  the  Prince  was  given  as  the  excuse  for  so  many  deficiencies  \ 
in  what  was  provided  for  the  Army,  that  one  begins  to  think  that  her  carrying 

capacity  must  have  been  as  great  as  that  of  the  historic  Mayflower.  i 

i 
1 
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large  white  letters,  and  far  up  on  the  cliffs,  beside  the  Genoese 
Monastery  symbol  of  an  older  invasion,  the  British  flag  flew  ovet 
the  huts  of  the  recently-started  Castle  Hospital.  It  was  on  those 
that  Florence's  eyes  were  fixed  as  she  gazed  upwards  through  Mr. 
Bracebridge's  glasses.  She  had  not  time  to  gaze  long  ;  her  arrival 
had  been  announced,  and  she  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of 
doctors.  Commissaries,  Chaplains  and  other  officials  who,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  Monsieur  Soyer,  turned  the  Kohert  Lorn  into 
a  "  floating  drawing-room."  (The  comparison  would  not  have 
appealed  very  pleasantly  to  the  mind  of  his  beloved  "  Miss.") 
That  night  they  heard  the  distant  cannonade  from  Sebastopol. 

Florence  was  up  and  writing  by  daybreak,  and  was  eager  to 
start  for  the  hospitals  ;  but  it  was  hardly  eight  o'clock  before  a 
fresh  stream  of  oflftcial  visitors  began  to  come  on  board.  Among 
the  earliest  arrivals  were  Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel  Tulloch ; 
Florence  felt  again,  as  she  had  felt  two  months  ago  when  he 
passed  through  Scutari,  that  no  one  inspired  her  with  more  confi- 
dence than  Sir  John  McNeill.  At  ten-thirty  she  cut  short  the 
interviews,  and  they  went  ashore,  accompanied  by  Monsieur 
Soyer,  who  was  anxious  to  inspect  the  kitchens.  Through  the 
streets  of  Balaclava,  ten  inches  deep  in  mud,  they  went  to  the 
General  Hospital,  opened  in  September,  1854,  and  for  some  time 
used  chiefly  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  patients  going  to  Scutari. 
Miss  Wear,  who  had  been  rejected  by  Miss  Stanley  after  one  night's 
trial  at  Koulali,  was  in  charge  there.  She  looked  wan  and  ill, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Davis,  called  by  her  countrymen  Cadwaladyr,  was  in 
charge  of  the  extra  diet  kitchen.  ^  She  was  a  fiery  Welsh  woman 
who  had  come  out  with  Miss  Stanley  and  cherished  a  violent 
prejudice  against  Miss  Nightingale.  While  Monsieur  Soyer 
thought  that  she  was  much  pleased  by  Mademoiselle's  kind 
remarks  and  his  own  approbation  of  her  services,  she  was  really 
burning  with  indignation  at  any  of  them  daring  to  come  into  her 
kitchen.  Florence  was  somewhat  more  discerning  than  Monsieur, 
but  cared  little ;  Mrs.  Davis  might  be  a  troublesome  woman,  but 
she  was  an  invaluable  nurse  and  cook,  and  poor  Miss  Wear  cer- 

1  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davis's  Memoirs,  already  referred  to,  are  amusing  reading, 
but  contain  many  obvious  mistakes  and  inaccuracies,  some  of  which  seem  due 
to  confusion  of  memory  and  others  to  violent  prejudice.  Her  dislike  of  Miss 
Nightingale  dated  from  the  time  when  she  first  heard  her  name  :  "  I  did  not 
like  the  name  of  Nightingale.  When  I  first  hear  a  name,  I  am  apt  to  know 
by  my  feelings  whether  I  shall  like  the  person  who  bears  it."    (Vol.  11,  p.  89.) 
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tainly  needed  someone  to  support  her.  They  climbed  the  pre- 
cipitous hill  to  the  Castle,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look  down  at 
the  marvellous  view  opening  out  beneath.  They  walked  among 
bushes  of  yellow  jasmine,  and  scores  of  small,  bright-flowering, 
sweet-smelling  shrubs ;  the  turf  at  their  feet  was  sprinkled  with 
deep  red  stars,  whose  name  Florence  did  not  know :  they  still 
,  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns.  Dr.  Henderson,  the  officer  in  charge 
;  of  the  new  hospital,  came  down  the  hill  to  meet  them.  With  him 
jand  with  Miss  Shaw  Stewart,  Miss  Nightingale  visited  all  the 
wards.  When  M.  Soyer  found  that  she  had  something  to  say  to 
each  individual  patient,  he  got  a  little  restless,  and  went  off  to  plan 
his  new  kitchens,  a  task  in  which  she  afterwards  took  part.  Soyer 
sketched  out  his  plan  in  the  front  room  of  the  doctor's  hut,  while 
Florence  sat  for  a  long  time  by  the  bedside  of  a  young  officer 
very  ill  of  typhus  fever.  She  made  arrangements  for  him  to  be 
properly  nursed,  and  promised  to  go  back  to  him  herself  when  she 
could.  Monsieur  Soyer  was  disturbed  at  her  being  for  such  a 
long  time  shut  up  in  a  very  stuffy  little  hut  with  a  patient  who  was 
clearly  infectious  ;  she  assured  him  that  she  had  had  too  much 
experience  of  infection  to  dread  it. 

Wlien  they  got  back  to  the  Kohert  Lorn,  they  were  met  by 
Mr.  Bracebridge  in  a  great  state  of  fuss.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  been  to  the  ship  to  visit  Miss  Nightingale :  he  had 
also  sought  her  at  the  General  Hospital,  but  had  just  missed 
her  there  and  had  been  much  disappointed.  Florence's  first 
action  on  arriving  at  Balaclava  had  been  to  write  to  Lord  Raglan, 
but  she  had  hardly  expected  that  he  would  have  come  immediately 
to  wait  on  her ;  she  knew  he  was  more  arduously  occupied  than 
usual,  making  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  Sardinian 
contingent  under  General  La  Marmora  which  was  just  joining 
the  Allied  armies  and  for  which  the  British  Commander  had  made 
himself  specially  responsible. 

Next  day  they  rode  to  the  Camp,  Florence  mounted  on  a 
golden  chestnut  mare  lent  by  an  officer  for  her  use  and  clad  in 
what  M.  Soyer  called  "  a  very  genteel  Amazone."  Monsieur 
was  pleased  to  find  that  their  cavalcade  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  upon  the  motley  crowd  of  all  nations  assembled 
at  Balaclava.  No  doubt,  he  thought,  people  were  astonished 
to  see  a  lady  so  well  escorted.  They  went  along  that  so- 
called  "road"  on  which  so  many  horses  had  perished  in  the 
winter.  It  was  now  a  scene  of  extraordinary  confusion,  crowded 
with  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  oxen,  artillery,  ammunition  wagons 
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and  every  kind  of  transport.  Here  and  there  it  was  blocked 
by  a  wagon  upset  in  a  deep  mud-hole ;  now  and  then  the 
miscellaneous  stream  was  broken  by  a  body  of  troops,  infantry 
or  cavalry,  forcing  its  way  through ;  the  noise  of  human  and 
animal  voices  was  incessant;  and  behind  it  all  the  time  was  the 
continuous  boom  of  the  guns. 

The  war  was  not  over,  Sebastopol  was  not  taken ;  in  the 
camp,  that  little  space  of  twenty  square  miles,  in  which  thousands 
of  men  still  suffered  for  one  common  aim  and  obeyed  one  common 
impulse,  she  saw  the  troops  mustering  and  forming  up  for  the 
trenches.^  They  were  pressing  forward  eagerly,  volunteering  to 
go.  The  period  of  duty  was  twenty-four  hours,  the  danger  in 
coming  and  going  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  worth  taking  men 
for  less.  In  the  winter  duty  had  been  thirty-six  hours  and  some- 
times forty-eight.  There  was  still  a  heavy  toll  of  casualties  every 
day.  When  she  considered  what  the  work  and  hardship  had  been 
— that  these  men  had  had  to  spend  five  nights  out  of  seven  in  the 
trenches,  that  when  they  came  back  to  Camp  there  had  often  been 
no  food  for  them  but  raw  salt  pork,  no  fuel  but  what  they  could 
grub  up  themselves  from  under  the  snow,  no  beds,  hardly  any 
covering  from  the  cold,  no  comfort  of  any  kind,  but  toil,  toil,  toil, 
and  perhaps  horrible  suffering  at  the  end  of  it — ^when  she  considered 
all  these  things,  and  she  saw  them  j-////  volunteering  for  the 
trenches,  she  thought  her  heart  must  break  with  pity  and 
admiration. 

But  she  was  a  practical  woman,  as  practical  as  the  soldiers 
themselves,  and  she  went  with  the  medical  officers  to  make  a  close 
and  detailed  inspection  of  the  regimental  hospitals.  Lord  Raglan 
had  given  orders  that  everything  she  said  was  to  be  done  and 
most  of  the  officers  were  eager  to  show  her  all  they  could ;  Dr. 
Hall,  the  Inspector-General-in-Chief,  did  not,  however,  appear. 
Monsieur  Soyer  went  with  her,  and  everywhere  they  made  plans 
for  such  feeding  of  the  soldiers  as  might  preserve  them  in  health, 
as  well  as  for  the  care  of  them  in  sickness.  She  rejoiced  to  know 
that  Sir  John  McNeill  was  reforming  the  commissariat  arrange- 
ments from  top  to  bottom.    Both  he  and  Dr.  Sutherland  had 

1  Modern  readers  must  remember  that  the  trenches  in  the  Crimean  War 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Great  War.  They  were  mere  shallow 
ditches,  behind  low  barricades.  The  men  half  stood  and  half  lay  in  them. 
Men  did  not  live  in  the  trenches,  as  in  the  Great  War  ;  they  went  there  to 
fight  and  then  returned  to  the  lines.  Everything  in  the  Crimean  War  was 
on  a  small  scale,  as  compared  with  the  Great  War,  except  the  individual 
suffering  and  the  individual  heroism,  which  were  as  great. 
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been  constantly  with  her  since  slie  came  to  Balaclava ;  her  mind 
often  returned  to  the  comforting  thought  that  the  men  now  had 
real  bread  and  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week.  The  salt  meat 
had  become  intolerable  to  them,  and  great  numbers  had  died 
from  scurvy  and  scorbutic  dysentery  before  his  arrival. 

It  was  the  gallant  39th  who  first  discovered  that  the  Good 
Lady  of  Scutari  was  in  the  camp.  The  "  three  times  three  "  with 
which  they  rent  the  air  frightened  the  golden  chestnut  more  than 
all  the  noises  of  war.  To  Florence  it  was  the  strongest  expression 
she  had  ever  received  of  that  sympathy  which  was  the  desire  of  her 
heart.  These  men  were  one  with  her  because  she  had  suffered 
and  struggled  with  them.  As  she  rode  away,  she  vowed  to  God 
and  to  them,  that  she  would  never  give  up,  that  no  disgust  or  disap- 
pointment should  discourage  her,  that  she  would  work  for  them 
till  death. 

In  the  afternoon  she  rode  far  on  the  way  to  Sebastopol,  much 
farther  than  the  sentries  or  some  of  her  escort  thought  safe. 
The  ground  was  ploughed  with  shot  and  shell,  but  blossoming, 
where  it  could.  She  saw  the  besieged  city  looking  like  a  fairy 
palace,  unscathed  and  beautiful  in  the  sunlight.  The  non-com- 
missioned officer  who  stuck  close  to  her  side,  repeating  to  all  who 
would  hear  him  how  she  had  saved  his  life,  and  perhaps  hoping  to 
save  hers  in  return,  gathered  her  a  nosegay  of  little  scarlet  and 
golden  flowers.  She  carried  that  and  a  mlnie  bullet  back  to  the 
ship  when  they  returned  there  long  after  dark. 

Next  day  the  weather  changed,  but  the  work  went  on  as  usual. 
It  oppressed  her  at  times,  especially  the  writing,  which  had  to  be 
done  in  the  early  mornings  or  after  her  visits  at  night.  She  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  excitement  or  the  unaccustomed 
rides  that  made  her  feel  so  tired.  Mrs.  Roberts  fussed  about 
her,  imploring  her  to  take  more  rest  and  more  food.  She  only 
smiled  ;  but  a  day  came  when  Mrs.  Roberts  had  her  way,  at  least 
about  the  rest.  Three  of  the  chief  medical  officers  in  consultation 
had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  Miss  Nightingale  had  an  alarm- 
ing attack  of  fever.  A  little  procession  climbed  the  steep  track  to 
the  Castle  Hospital.  A  "  solemn  "  procession  poor  little  Robert 
Robinson  thought  it.  Four  soldiers  carried  the  stretcher.  Mon- 
sieur Soyer's  "  coloured  gentleman "  shaded  the  patient.  Dr. 
Anderson  and  Mrs.  Roberts  walked  one  on  each  side ;  and  Miss 
Nightingale's  Man — not  strong  enough,  as  he  admits  himself,  to 
help  with  the  stretcher  and  "  not  tall  enough  to  hold  the 
'  umberella  '  " — could  only  follow  behind. 
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But  he  was  an  important  person  during  the  next  fortnight. 
Three  or  four  times  a  day  he  climbed  the  hill  to  the  hut,  where 
Mrs.  Roberts  watched  like  a  mother  dragon  over  Miss  Nightin- 
gale. No  one  must  see  her  but  the  doctors  and  nurses.  Even 
Air.  Bracebridge  must  keep  away  from  her  and  wait  for  the 
messages  Mrs.  Roberts  sent  down  to  him.  They  were  slow  in 
arriving  because  the  messenger  was  so  often  stopped  on  the  way 
and  surrounded  by  officers  and  men  who  wanted  the  last  reports 
of  Miss  Nightingale.  At  Scutari,  the  soldiers  in  the  hospital 
turned  their  faces  to  the  wall  and  cried.  | 

Miss  Nightingale  was  very  ill.  The  doctors  shook  their  heada 
over  her,  and  they  would  not  let  her  go  about  her  business.  It' 
was  agonizing  to  be  interrupted  in  her  work  when  she  had  so 
much  to  do  .  .  .  how  could  she  ever  get  through,  how  could  she 
find  the  things  that  were  wanted  ?  How  could  she  settle  all  the 
difficult  money  transactions  for  which  she  was  responsible  ? 
There  was  an  engine  inside  her  head.  She  was  continually  inter- 
rupted. Visitors  poured  in,  and  they  all  wanted  something  from 
her,  or  had  to  tell  her  of  something  serious  that  had  gone  wrong. 
They  were  such  strange  people.  One  day,  a  Persian  Adventurer 
came  and  stood  by  her  bedside  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Bracebridge 
had  drawn  on  her  for  £300,000.  Mr.  Bracebridge  !  She  see 
him  immediately  and  ask,  and  this  time  Mrs.  Roberts  did  send  for 
him  ;  but  when  he  came,  he  neither  denied  nor  acknowledged  the 
transaction.  What  2Pas  she  to  do  ?  The  only  thing  she  could 
think  of  was  to  write  to  Sir  John  McNeill ;  he  seemed  so  kind 
and  sensible  that  perhaps  he  would  understand.  .  .  ^ 

She  was  better.  Persian  adventurers  ceased  to  torment  her, 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  kept  more  substantial  visitors  away.  One  wet 
and  stormy  afternoon  two  horsemen  rode  up  the  hill.  One, 
wrapped  in  a  large  mackintosh  cloak,  knocked  at  the  door  and 
shouted  to  Mrs.  Roberts  to  ask  whether  she  could  tell  him  the 
way  to  Miss  Nightingale's  hut. 

"  Hist !  Hist  1  "  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  very  cross.  "  Don't 
make  such  a  horrible  noise  as  that,  my  man.  Tb^s  is  Miss  Night- 
ingale's hut ;  you  must  not  come  disturbing  her."  To  her  dismay 
he  jumped  from  his  horse.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked 
indignantly. 

"  Miss  Nightingale." 

1  Sir  John  McNeill  preserved  the  letter  describing  the  Persian  Adventurer 
and  returned  it  to  Miss  Nightingale  after  her  recovery. 
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"  And  pray,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  only  a  soldier ;  but  she  knows  me  well ;  I  must  see 
her,  I  have  come  a  long  way." 

"  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Roberts  !  "  cried  a  feeble  voice  from 
within.  It  is  Lord  Rag/an.  Tell  him  I  have  a  bad  fever,  he 
must  not  come  near  me.    It  will  be  dangerous  for  him." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  fever  nor  of  anything  else,"  said  Lord 
Raglan,  and  he  stepped  in,  took  up  a  stool,  and  sat  down  by  the 
bedside.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  own  gratitude  and  the  army's, 
and  of  how  much  they  wanted  her  to  get  well  in  order  to  be  able 
to  work  for  them  again.  Mrs.  Roberts  could  not  deny  that  the 
visit  had  done  her  patient  good. 

Florence  wanted  to  stay  on  at  Balaclava,  and  complete  her 
work  there,  but  the  doctors  said  she  would  not  get  well  enough  for 
work  unless  she  returned  to  the  Bosphorus.  Lord  Ward  offered 
to  lend  his  steam  yacht ;  she  was  still  very  helpless  when  she  was 
carried  on  board  it  from  a  transport  to  which  she  had  at  first  been 
taken.  But  a  comfortable  thing  happened  on  the  evening  before 
they  sailed  ;  I,  suddenly  appeared.  She  had  been  in  an  agony  of 
anxiety  about  Flo,  and  had  only  waited,  because  there  had  been 
no  means  of  transport.  Now  she  had  arrived  in  time  to  make 
the  final  arrangements  about  the  nurses  for  Flo,  and  to  accompany 
her  on  the  journey  back.  Many  anxious  eyes  watched  the  yacht 
sail.  Serjeant  Tobin  of  the  56th  wrote  to  his  mother  in  England' 
that  all  the  soldiers  were  crying  because  Miss  Nightingale  was 
going  away  ill.  "  All  their  trust  was  in  her,  along  with  the 
Almighty,  and  what  will  they  do  for  a  Mother  when  she  is  gone  ?  " 

The  Serjeant  sent  home  a  picture  of  Miss  Nightingale  which 
he  said  was  "  the  very  moral  of  her."  He  also  sent  portraits  of 
Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Cathcart.  The  officers  were,  of  course, 
depicted  in  full  uniform.  Miss  Nightingale  wore  a  veil  and  a  blue 
dress  and  gold  slippers ;  she  was  beautiful ! 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at  Scutari  were  as  much  concerned 
as  those  at  Balaclava  had  been  to  see  their  dear  Lady  carried  on  a 
stretcher.  "  Just  like  we  men,"  they  said  ;  it  seemed  a  strange 
reversal  of  the  proper  order  of  things  that  she  should  be  ill  and 
they  well. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    GOING   OF    THE   BRACEBRIDGES  ^ 
Jme,  July,  August,  1855  j 

AT  the  end  of  June,  Lord  Raglan  died  at  his  post.  His  1 
manner  of  dying  was  as  simple,  as  quiet,  and  as  void  of  fear 
as  his  manner  of  living  had  been,  but  the  friends  who  stood 
by  his  bedside  noticed  that  the  expression  of  his  face  after  death 
was  one  of  deep  care.^  Those  who  take  wide  responsibility  in 
public  affairs,  and  realize  what  their  action  or  failure  to  act  may 
mean  to  their  fellows,  bear  a  burden  which  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  \ 
down  even  at  the  moment  of  death.  The  magnanimous,  while 
they  carry  it  farthest,  feel  it  most,  and  are  generally  most  exposed  \ 
to  the  whips  and  goads  of  lesser  men.  The  difficulties  which 
Lord  Raglan  had  borne  in  silence  only  began  to  be  understood 
when  a  successor  to  his  post  had  to  be  found.  General  Simpson, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  Lord  Panmure  in  February  to  criticize 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  supersede  his  staff  officers,  was 
called  at  his  death  to  take  up  his  work.^  General  Simpson,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  had  found  nothing  to  blame  in  Lord  Raglan  or 
his  Staff,  was  very  unhappy  when  he  had  to  fill  the  late  Com- 
mander's place.  He  complained  that  the  work  was  "  not  at  all 
like  the  command  of  an  army  "  but  was  "  a  huge  chaos  of  Civil 
Government."^  He  was  most  overcome  by  the  amount  of  writing 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  do.  It  had  been  Lord 
Raglan's  custom  to  rise  at  daybreak  and  attend  to  his  corre- 
spondence, and  to  go  on  attending  to  it  after  his  other  work  was 
done,  far  into  the  watches  of  the  night.  Even  so,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  Government  and  the 
^  Kinglake,  Invasion  of  the  Crimea^  Vol.  VIII. 

2  Lord  Panmure's  first  action  on  being  made  Secretary  for  War  was  to 
create  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  appoint  General  Simpson  to  it.  ; 
General  Simpson  was  to  enquire  into  the  work  of  the  Staff,  especially  of  General 
Airey,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  General  Estcourt,  the  Adjutant-General, 
who  were  beUeved  by  many  people  at  home  to  be  responsible  for  the  disaster 
that  had  occurred.    'Panmure  Papers,  pp.  45  and  71. 

^  Panmure  Papers,  I,  p.  482. 
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Court,  who  constantly  complained  that  he  did  not  send  enough 
detailed  information.  Lord  Raglan,  who  had  not  spared  himself 
from  writing  what  was  required  for  purposes  of  organization  (as 
his  frequent  letters  to  Miss  Nightingale  showed),  had  perhaps 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  full  reports  from  one  responsible 
person  to  another  in  matters  of  administration. ^  His  successor 
found  the  actual  practical  labour,  combined  with  that  more  difficult 
part  of  administration  which  consists  in  adjusting  personal  rela- 
tions, an  intolerable  burden,  and  when  a  little  of  the  criticism  that 
had  been  so  freely  bestowed  on  Lord  Raglan  reached  him,  he 
resigned.  The  administrator's  burden  is  not  one  that  all  men 
can  carry. 

It  was  this  burden  that  Florence  Nightingale  had  taken  up 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  She  had  gone  to  Scutari  as  a  nurse 
and  superintendent  of  nurses.  Her  original  intention  had  been 
to  give  individual  expert  care  to  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers, 
and  to  train  a  few  other  women  to  do  the  same.  Sidney  Herbert's 
action  in  sending  her  with  a  mission  from  the  War  Office  had 
somewhat  enlarged  her  purpose.  She  had  felt  that  she  went  as 
his  representative  and  servant,  and  that  he  and  she  were  working 
together  to  promote  a  scheme  for  women  nurses  in  military  hos- 
pitals. When  he  had  implored  her  to  keep  him  informed  of 
conditions  in  Scutari,  she  had  done  her  best  to  fulfil  his  instructions, 
but  had  been  hampered  by  her  loyalty  to  the  medical  men  under 
whom  she  was  working.  It  was  not  till  they  themselves  urged 
her  to  write  plainly  that  she  had  done  so,  though  still  feeling 
that  her  proper  work  was  nursing  and  directing  nurses,  and 
that  she  came  into  the  general  scheme  of  military  organization, 
if  at  all,  only  as  a  subordinate  official  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment. But  another  kind  of  work  had  been  thrust  upon  her — 
very  unfairly,  as  Mr.  Bracebridge  thought — and  she  had  been  called 
on  to  supply  more  and  more  of  what  was  needed  by  the  soldiers 
in  hospital  and  by  the  soldiers  going  hack  to  the  field.    She  had  recog- 

1 1  only  say  "  perhaps,"  for  sheer  stress  of  work  may  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  send  such  reports.  In  those  days  there  were  no  typewriters 
and  no  race  of  trained  secretaries.  The  "  Electric  Telegraph  "  was  regarded, 
by  General  Simpson  at  least,  as  mainly  a  disturbing  force.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  annoyed  him  most  when  it  was  used  by  a  too  zealous  (or  humorous  ?) 
subordinate  to  inform  him  that  "  Captain  Jarvis  "  had  been  bitten  by  a  centi- 
pede, or  when  its  baldness  accentuated  the  native  baldness  of  Lord  Panmure's 
communications.  It  was  a  telegram  of  complaint  from  the  latter  that  ultim- 
ately led  to  his  resignation.  See  Vanmure  Papers,  Vol.  I,  pp.  295,  406,  428 
et  seq. 
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nized  their  needs  as  no  one  else  did  and  had  taken  up  a  responsi- 
bility no  one  else  would  bear.  In  the  camp  before  Sebastopol, 
on  her  sick  bed,  and  in  her  evening  walks  during  her  convales- 
cence, she  faced  the  fact  that  she  was  no  longer  only  a  nurse,  but 
an  administrator  for  the  people,  one  who  had  to  carry  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  respuhlica. 

Long  ago,  in  Rome,  she  had  watched  Selina  Bracebridge 
devoting  all  her  powers  to  making  those  dearest  to  her  happy, 
and  Madre  Santa  Colomba  striving  to  raise  up  "  a  new  people  for 
God."  She  had  thought  to  herself  then  that  her  E,  and  her  Madre 
each  represented  an  ideal,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Catholic. 
She  had  realized  also  that  the  first  ideal  was  the  one  women  were 
expected  to  follow  (though  few  succeeded  as  well  as  i7.),  while 
the  other  was  withheld  from  them  except  in  the  Catholic  religious 
orders. 

Now,  by  the  unseen  ways  of  God,  she  had  come  to  the  place 
where  the  kind  of  work  so  rarely  given  to  women  was  waiting 
for  her.^  She  was  ready  to  take  it  up  ;  she  had  prepared  herself 
for  it  by  every  means  in  her  power,  and  not  only  a  steady  con- 
viction, but  the  deepest  emotions  of  her  heart,  assured  her  that 
she  must  be  faithful  to  it  till  death  and  beyond.  Though  she  had 
already  experienced  a  good  deal  of  the  disgust  and  disappointment 
that  come  to  every  public  man,  she  did  not  of  course  know  all 
the  sharp  pricks  and  heavy  blows  that  were  before  her.  Had  she 
known,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  She  was  destined  to 
feel  them  all  to  the  full,  for  she  was  terribly  sensitive,  and  the 
woman's  life  of  repression  she  had  led  for  so  long  had  increased 
her  sensibility ;  but  the  eager  feelings  that  made  her  so  miserably 
unhappy  when  people  were  unkind  to  her,  forced  her  to  go  on 
serving  those  to  whom  fate  and  the  world  were  unkind.  Two 
things  made  her  task  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  public  man. 
One  was  that,  although  she  felt  a  responsibility  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  she  could  have  no  recognized  position 
but  that  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  The  other  was  that,  as  she 
was  taking  up  the  kind  of  burden  that  women  had  not  had  to 
bear  and  did  not  understand,  she  was  in  some  degree  cut  off  from 
the  fellow-feeling  of  her  kind.  Dearly  as  she  was  loved  by  her 
women  friends,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  them  to 
enter  into  the  ideas  and  emotions  which  were  the  springs  of  her 
new  life :  the  woman  who  could  have  done  so  at  that  time  would 

1  Florence  Nightingale's  real  forerunners  were  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and 
St.  Theresa — mystics,  statesmen  and  administrators  like  herself. 
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have  had  to  be  another  Florence  Nightingale.  The  one  Florence 
Nightingale  was  condemned  to  loneliness  because  the  women 
she  met  could  not  understand  what  it  was  to  bear  the  public 
burden,  and  the  men  who  had  experience  of  this  had  no  experience 
of  being  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Bracebridge,  pursuing  her  own  path  of  goodness,  was 
perplexed  and  anxious.  Even  if  one  has  no  hesitation  about 
placing  the  claims  of  those  one  loves  before  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  what  to  do  for  them.  At 
Scutari,  she  had  worked  indefatigably  both  for  her  friend  and  her 
husband.  She  had  taken  charge  of  the  Free  Gift  Stores  as  the 
work  of  which  Flo  most  wanted  to  be  relieved,  and  she  had  supple- 
mented her  in  everything  else.  She  sat  up  with  dying  men, 
received  diplomatic  representatives,  kept  the  Register  of  Nurses 
and  assisted  in  controlling  them.^  While  Flo  was  away  in  the 
Crimea,  and  during  the  worst  stages  of  her  illness,  she  had  had  to 
deal  with  the  free  gifts  and  the  nurses  alone,  and  had  found  it  an 
anxious  and  wearing  task.  She  had,  however,  preserved  her 
serenity,  and  had  always  been  ready  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge  not  only  in  all  the  work  he  did  for  Flo  or  made  for  himself, 
but  in  his  feelings  about  the  people  round  him.  Mr.  Bracebridge 
was  a  naturally  irritable  man,  and  his  deliberate  intention  of  showing 
the  military  what  civilians  could  do  and  the  doctors  what  a  woman 
could  do,  sometimes  expressed  itself  in  most  impolitic  outbursts 
of  feeling.  He  had  thought  from  the  beginning  that  Flo  was 
unfairly  treated ;  he  felt  the  opposition  to  her  before  she  felt  it 
herself,  and  while  she  subdued  it  by  her  calmness  and  gentleness 
of  manner,  he  exacerbated  it  by  his  obvious  partisanship.  He 
was  persuaded  that  when  Florence  was  ill  at  Balaclava,  Dr.  Hall 
and  another  doctor  had  deliberately  arranged  for  her  to  be  taken 
on  board  a  ship  that  was  going  straight  back  to  England  without 
touching  at  Scutari,  in  order  that  they  might  get  her  out  of  their 
way.  He  had  frustrated  them  by  moving  her  at  the  risk  of  her 
life  on  to  Lord  Ward's  yacht. *    His  belief  that  many  of  the  army 

1  Some  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge's  remarks  in  the  Register  of  Nurses  are 
drastic. 

2  Florence  Nightingale  herself  seems  to  have  believed  this  and  to  have 
found  confirmation  of  it  in  her  second  visit  to  the  Crimea.  She  wrote  to 
Aunt  Mai  on  October  19,  1855  :  "  It  is  quite  true  that  Doctors  Hall  and 
Hadley  sent  for  a  hst  of  vessels  going  home  and  chose  one,  the  Janey  which 
was  not  going  to  stop  at  Scutari  because  it  was  not  going  to  stop  at  Scutari, 
and  put  me  on  board  her  for  England,  and  Mr.  Bracebridge  and  Lord  Ward 
took  me  out  at  the  risk  of  my  life  to  save  me  from  going  to  England." 
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medical  men  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Flo,  was 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  their  narrow  insularity 
of  outlook  and  their  unwillingness  to  learn  from  anyone.  He 
thought  them  a  set  of  ill-educated,  inefficient,  hidebound  officials, 
and  many  of  them  thought  him  a  fussy  old  gentleman  interfering 
where  he  was  not  wanted.^  They  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  wide-minded  benevolence  which  endeared  him  to  Lady  Alicia 
Blackwood  and  her  husband,  and  to  all  those  who  had  no  object 
in  Scutari  but  to  do  good.  Since  his  return  from  the  Crimea, 
Mr.  Bracebridge  had  been  working  indefatigably  with  Lady  Alicia, 
assisting  the  soldiers'  wives,  seeing  off  those  who  were  sent  back 
to  England,  providing  them  with  clothes  and  other  comforts, 
and  altogether  transforming  their  lives.  He  and  Lady  Alicia 
had  also  endeavoured  to  assist  the  Russian  refugees  who  had  come 
to  Constantinople  from  Kertch  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Allies. ^  Mr.  Bracebridge  would  not  let  the 
authorities  rest  till  something  was  done.  His  zeal  did  not  abate, 
but  his  nerves  were  overstrained  and  he  was  feeling  the  heat. 
Mrs.  Bracebridge  felt  that  he  ought  to  leave  the  East,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time,  and  her  own  relations  in  England  were  clamouring  for 
her  return.  Her  chief  concern  was,  however,  for  Flo,  who  was 
still  very  weak  and  weary  and  neither  slept  nor  ate  properly. 
Doctors  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  sinister  motives  urgently 
advised  that  Miss  Nightingale  should  be  taken  to  England,  but 
this  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  As  Mrs.  Bracebridge  wrote 
to  Aunt  Mai,  the  doctors  did  not  know  as  she  did  what  a  sea 
voyage  was  to  Flo.^  She  might  have  added,  had  she  not  been  too 
discreet,  that  they  did  not  know  Flo's  mother  and  sister,  and  how 
they  would  want  to  show  her  off,  and  probably,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  to  prevent  her  returning,  though  they  said  now  that  they 
thought  of  no  such  thing.  Perhaps  she  explained  some  of  these 
things  to  Dr.  Sutherland  when  he  visited  Scutari  in  July,  for  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  England  would  be  too  great  a  strain  for 
Miss  Nightingale,  and  that  she  had  better  go  to  Switzerland,  or, 
failing  that,  to  Therapia,  where  a  room  could  be  reserved  for  her 
at  the  Naval  Hospital. 

She  and  the  Bracebridges  were  not  living  in  the  Barrack  Hos- 
pital at  this  time.    Even  under  its  improved  conditions,  Mr. 

1  "  The  Venerable  Bainbridge,"  Dr.  Hall  calls  him. 

2  Lady  Alicia  Blackwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  252  seq.  \ 
2  Letter  from  Mrs.  Bracebridge  to  Mrs.   Samuel  Smith,  June  21, 

1855. 
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Bracebridge  had  been  quite  convinced  that  no  one  could  get  well 
there,  and  when  the  Sabins  went  away  on  leave,  he  had  secured  for 
Flo  the  house  they  had  occupied.  It  was  a  little  wooden  house 
in  a  quiet  position  out  of  the  way  of  the  landing-place  and  the 
Free  Gift  stores,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
Barrack  Hospital.  It  had  lofty  bedrooms  and  a  long,  cool  draw- 
ing-room looking  out  upon  the  sea  at  one  end  and  into  a  green 
garden  at  the  other.  It  was  so  pleasant  that  Flo  felt  she  could 
bear  the  thought  of  Aunt  Mai  coming  to  live  in  it,  as  she  wished 
to  do  if  the  Bracebridges  went  home.  That  they  ought  to  go,  for 
the  sake  of  their  health,  Florence  was  convinced,  though  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  cut  off  her  right  hand  when  she  urged  it 
on  them.  She  would  not,  could  not,  go  to  Switzerland  with 
them.  r.  herself  confessed  that  if  she  and  Flo  both  went,  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  the  nurses  behaving  themselves. ^  It  was 
extraordinary  how  unreliable  most  of  them  were.  Even  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  taken  to  drink  before  she  was  sent  home.  Almost  all 
of  them  seemed  to  fail  either  in  health  or  conduct,  all  except  that 
invaluable  Mrs.  Roberts  who  watched  over  Flo  so  faithfully,  and 
Reverend  Mother  with  her  wonderful  nuns. 

In  July,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  not  now  a  minister  but  merely 
a  travelling  nobleman,  visited  Scutari. ^  He  and  Miss  Nightingale 
had  much  conversation  and  she  told  him  pretty  well  all  that  she 
thought.  They  agreed  that  the  general  plans  of  his  Government 
had  been  good,  but  that  they  had  failed,  because  they  had  not  the 
right  people  to  carry  them  out  on  the  spot. 

Flo  went  to  Therapia,  but  she  did  not  stay  there  long.  She 
had  not  lost  her  taste  for  cypresses  and  moonlit  waters,  but  she 
preferred  those  of  Scutari  by  which  slept  so  many  of  her  children. 
Standing  by  their  graves  in  the  beautiful  cemetery,  which  she  and 
their  Queen  had  obtained  for  them  as  a  permanent  possession, 
she  identified  herself  with  the  heroic  dead.  But  walking  back  to- 
wards the  barracks  and  hearing  those  who  had  been  restored  to 

1  She  wrote  to  the  Nightingales  that  "  the  work  would  go  to  pieces,"  if 
Flo  left  her  post.  The  best  nurses  would  not  stay  without  her.  (Letter 
from  Hilary  Bonham  Carter  to  Madame  Mohl,  July  25,  1855.) 

2  He  went  to  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  Scutari  and  wrote  a  diary  of  what 
he  saw,  which  he  afterwards  showed  to  his  successors  in  office,  whether  in 
simple  good  faith,  or  with  some  desire  to  score  off  them  by  showing  that 
things  were  not  so  very  much  better  now  than  they  had  been  in  his  time, 
one  does  not  know.  They  thought  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  "  disappointed 
politician  "  feeling,  but  admitted  that  there  might  be  something  in  his  criti- 
cisms.   See  Panmure  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  394. 
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health  howHng  in  drunken  orgies,  she  felt  that  her  cause  was  rather  I 
with  the  living,  who,  like  their  fellows  in  London  slums,  were  p 
doomed  by  the  indifference  of  the  powerful  to  something  worse  t 
than  death.    Many  of  the  officers  had  the  same  attitude  towards  ti 
the  soldiers  as  gentlemen  at  home  had  to  the  lower  orders.    The  n 
good-natured  Lord  William  Paulet  stood  by  her  side  at  the  Barrack  ii 
Hospital,  when  convalescents  who  had  been  allowed  out  were  s 
carried  back  literally  dead  drunk  (for  they  died  of  it),  and  regarded  [ 
them  with  perfect  indifference.    When  she  showed  her  concern,  c 
he  told  her  that  "  she  spoiled  the  brutes."    Such  selfish  indifference  t 
— and  it  was  too  common  among  the  officers — seemed  to  her  more  \ 
brutish  than  the  drunken  demoralization  of  those  for  whom  they  ] 
should  have  been  responsible.    These  two  things  together  made  i 
up  the  real  horrors  of  war,  not  wounds  and  disease  and  starvation  ( 
and  cold.    She  wrote  about  it  to  her  family,  who  continued  to  ( 
enjoy  and  to  misunderstand  her  beautiful  letters.    True  to  her  ; 
belief  that  in  given  circumstances  people  cannot  help  behaving  in  i 
a  certain  way,  but  that  those  who  understand  ought  to  change  the  i 
circumstances,  she  had  been  working  against  this  curse  of  drunken-  ] 
ness  since  the  early  spring.    Education  and  occupation  were  the  ; 
only  remedies,  and  she  had  begun  by  establishing  a  reading-room 
for  convalescents.    Now  she  had  other  plans.    They  extended 
themselves  in  her  mind  when  she  thought  about  the  future. 
People  in  England  believed  that  peace  might  be  close  at  hand, 
but  no  one  in  the  East  thought  so.    Even  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
would  not  necessarily  lead  to  immediate  peace.    But  it  would  lead 
to  an  immediate  release  of  the  men  from  the  trenches,  and  probably 
to  a  strong  reaction  after  the  strain  they  had  gone  through.  Then 
not  only  the  convalescents  in  Scutari  but  the  men  in  the  Crimea 
would  need  education  and  occupation,  but  it  was  difficult  to  do 
anything  even  at  Scutari  with  Lord  William  Paulet  still  in  command. 
That  other  obstacle  to  progress,  old  Wreford,  had  actually  gone. 
His  place  had  been  taken  by  a  Mr.  Robertson  who  was  full  of 
energy.    Florence  seized  the  opportunity  given  by  a  polite  letter 
of  enquiry  about  her  health  from  Lord  Panmure  to  suggest  that  ; 
Mr.  Robertson  should  be  well  supported  from  home,  and  that 
the  supply  of  efficient  clerks  and  military  stores  should  be  con- 
tinued to  him.    She  remarked  in  this  letter  that  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  Scutari  air  was  remarkable  and  that  the  exhaustion  from 
which  officials  suffered  did  not  seem  to  vary  with  the  season  of 
the  year.    When  she  said  this,  she  was  perhaps  thinking  a  little 
of  Dr.  MacGrigor,  who  had  been  disappointing  her  and  Mr. 
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Bracebridge  lately  by  his  lack  of  firmness  and  purpose. ^  He  was 
perhaps  subdued  by  the  jealousy  his  promotion  had  excited,  or  his 
health  was  overstrained  by  the  labours  of  the  winter  and  was 
telling  on  his  mind.  Though  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission and  the  civilian  doctors  and  the  new  Purveyor  had  so 
immensely  improved  Scutari,  there  was  still  the  same  lack  of 
system  everywhere ;  and  Florence  still  had  the  feeling  that  the 
majority  of  the  officials  there  were  living  in  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  and  were  quite  out  of  sympathy  not  only  with  her,  but  with 
the  Government  at  home  and  the  Queen  and  the  Country.  She 
wrote  her  thoughts  on  this  to  Mrs.  Herbert :  now  that  her  dearest 
Lizzie  was  out  of  office,  she  could  say  to  her  what  she  could  not 
when  she  was  in  office,  and  what  she  would  not  say  to  anyone 
else  :  "  We  pulled  the  hospital  through  for  four  months  and  with- 
out us  it  would  have  come  to  an  end."'*  She  wondered  how  much 
any  of  the  officials  were  thinking  of  the  coming  winter  and  of  all 
that  it  might  involve.  The  new  Commander-in-Chief  did  not 
communicate  with  her  as  Lord  Raglan  had  been  wont  to  do.  In 
her  letter  to  Lord  Panmure,  after  speaking  of  the  disproportionate 
number  of  men  suffering  from  pulmonary  disease  who  came  to  her 
even  now  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  suggesting  some  measures 
for  preventing  this,  she  referred  to  the  preparations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  were  doubtless  ample.  She  had  been  told,  she  said, 
that  it  required  forty  horses  to  take  up  a  hut  from  Balaclava  to  the 
camp  ;  a  light  waterproof  dress  would  be  desirable  for  the  trenches  ; 
the  men's  boots,  though  waterproof,  were  heavy ;  the  hands 
should  be  guaranteed  as  well  as  the  feet.  It  was  not  the  cold  but 
the  wet  that  killed.  She  ended  by  apologizing  for  taking  up 
Lord  Panmure's  attention  with  matters  not  strictly  belonging  to 
the  department  of  a  nurse  but  upon  which  he  could  obtain  inform- 
ation from  those  really  competent  to  give  it.^ 

At  the  end  of  July  the  Bracebridges  did  actually  go.  Florence 
felt  unutterably  forlorn,  but  she  had  to  conceal  her  feelings  care- 

1  "  MacGrigor  was  the  only  one  who  really  wished  to  oblige  us  ;  though 
he  had  no  strength  of  purpose,  he  did  more  for  us  than  the  rest."  Letter 
from  Mr.  Bracebridge  to  F.  N.,  Nov.  30,  1855. 

2  In  confirmation  of  F.'s  feeling  that  we  saved  the  hospitals,  S.  G.  Osborne 
in  Scutari  and  its  Hospitals^  says  :  "I  cannot  conceive,  as  I  now  calmly  look 
back  on  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  wounded  from  Inkerman, 
how  it  could  have  been  possible  to  have  avoided  a  state  of  things  too  disastrous 
to  contemplate  had  not  Miss  Nightingale  been  there  and  had  means  placed 
at  her  disposal  by  Mr.  MacDonald." 

^Panmure  Papers^  I,  355-7. 
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fully  in  order  not  to  add  to  their  unhappiness  in  leaving  her.  She 
went  back  to  live  at  the  Barrack  Hospital,  but  she  kept  the  house 
as  a  refuge  for  nurses  who  were  ill,  and  for  soldiers'  widows  and 
others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  were  left  waifs  and  strays. 

It  was  very  hot,  and  Scutari  was  the  gathering-place  of  un- 
numbered millions  of  flies.  Reverend  Mother  and  her  Sisters  kept 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  in  a  large  room  in  the  Barrack  which 
Miss  Nightingale  had  obtained  for  them  as  a  Chapel.  They  decor- 
ated it  with  green  boughs  gathered  by  their  friends  the  soldiers, 
who  came  in  great  numbers  to  the  solemn  services.  The  nuns 
wrote  home  and  told  their  Bishop  how  piety  was  growing,  and  how 
kind  Miss  Nightingale  was.  He,  in  return,  sent  a  message  of 
sympathy  to  Miss  Nightingale  when  that  excellent  nurse  and 
admirable  woman,  Mrs.  Eli^iabeth  Drake,  died  at  Balaclava.  Those 
who  died  of  fatigue  or  infection  as  a  result  of  their  labours  for  the 
sick,  would  be  sure  of  a  crown,  wrote  the  good  Bishop,  provided, 
that  is,  they  did  all  in  a  spirit  of  charity. ^ 

Poor  Mrs.  Drake  was  certainly  worthy  of  a  crown,  but  a  good 
deal  was  going  on  in  Balaclava  which  was  not  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  charity.  Dr.  Hall  was  encouraging  every  element  of  opposition 
to  Miss  Nightingale  that  he  could  find  among  the  nurses  or  else- 
where. He  had  his  reasons  for  this.  Miss  Nightingale,  Dr. 
Hall  believed,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  very  unjust  blame  which 
had  been  cast  on  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  the  unfor- 
tunate events  of  last  winter.  She  had  found  out  deficiencies, 
and  thereby  cast  a  slur  on  his  preparations  ;  she  had  exaggerated 
sufferings  which  in  themselves  were  nothing  extraordinary.  She 
had  done  even  more  harm  than  the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  Tbe 
Ti?nes  or  Mr.  Roebuck.  If  he  had  any  doubt  of  this,  Mr.  Herbert's 
evidence  before  the  Roebuck  Committee  had  proved  it.  The 
Ex-Minister  had  said  that  his  information  about  the  hospitals  had 
been  derived  from  a  person,  whose  opinion  he  would  rather  have 
about  them  than  that  of  anybody  else — his  "  very  intimate  friend  " 
Miss  Nightingale. 2  And  it  appeared  that  his  information  was 
entirely  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Hall  had  himself  sent  home 
to  his  official  chief.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith.  ^    Dr.  Smith  himself  had 

1  Life  of  Thomas  Grant,  Bishop  of  Southivark,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara  (1886), 
p.  127  et  seq. 

2  Minutes  of  evidence  before  Roebuck  Committee,  19881-2. 

3  Minutes  of  evidence  before  Roebuck  Committee,  8588-8595  and 
9503-9506. 
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given  evidence  before  the  Committee,  and  had  said  that  he  thought 
It  a  good  thing  to  send  out  women  nurses  to  Scutari  because  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  females  could  see  many  things  that  men 
do  not  see.  They  might  notice,  for  instance,  a  spot  on  a  sheet, 
wliich  a  Medical  Officer  overwhelmed  with  work  might  not  have 
time  to  observe.  But  Miss  Nightingale  had,  in  fact,  been  per- 
verse enough  to  notice  a  great  deal  more  than  spots  upon  the 
sheets ;  she  had  not  indeed  seen  sheets  at  all,  but  she  appeared  to 
have  seen  everything  else,  and  as  she  was  a  rich  woman  with 
connections  at  home,  and  had  the  disposal  of  unlimited  stores. 
Dr.  Hall  considered  that  she  had  done  great  harm.  Dr.  Hall  pre- 
ferred nurses  who  only  noticed  what  the  doctors  pointed  out  to 
them.  He  found  Miss  Wear,  the  Superintendent  rejected  by  Miss 
Stanley  and  now  working  in  Balaclava,  absolutely  subservient. 
Miss  Wear,  a  vague,  unbusinesslike  feminine,  creature,  was  wor- 
ried by  Miss  Nightingale's  high  standards  and  found  it  more 
natural  to  obey  a  man.^  Miss  Clough,  one  of  Miss  Stanley's 
ladies  who  had  gone  up  to  Balaclava  in  January,  had  broken  away 
from  the  Nursing  Establishment  altogether,  and  gone  off  with  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  to  nurse  his  Highlanders  in  their  Regimental 
Hospital.  "  She  must  be  a  funny  fellow,  she  of  the  Highland 
Heights,"  was  all  Florence's  comment  when  she  heard  of  the 
affair.  But  poor  Miss  Clough  did  not  get  on  very  well,  living  in 
a  hut  with  a  soldier  and  his  wife,  and  was  afterwards  accused  of 
various  faults  and  deficiencies.  She  fell  ill  and  asked  to  be  taken 
to  England.  Before  she  could  reach  Scutari  she  died.  Among 
the  ladies  in  the  Crimea,  Mrs.  Shaw  Stewart  alone  maintained 
Nightingale  standards ;  she  was  doing  magnificent  work  at  the 
Castle  Hospital.  Florence  resolved  that  as  soon  as  she  could 
get  away  from  Scutari  she  would  go  up  and  help  her. 

This  appeared  all  the  more  necessary  when  the  glorious  news 
came  that  the  Allies  were  at  last  in  Sebastopol.  A  successful 
attempt  by  the  French  on  the  Malakov  fortifications  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful one  by  the  English  on  the  Redan  were  followed  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  fortress.  The  town  was  burning  for  three 
days  and  the  conditions  the  Allies  found  there  were  a  sufficient 
indication  of  what  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  during  the  siege.  ^ 

1  See  the  letters  from  Miss  Wear  to  Dr.  Hall  given  by  Mr.  Mitra  in  his 
Life  of  Dr.  HaU. 

2  Lord  Raglan  had  spared  the  buildings  of  the  town  and  directed  his 
artillery  only  against  the  fortifications  from  "  some  principle  of  mercy,"  which 
Lord  Panmure  confessed  himself  quite  unable  to  understand.    On  Lord 
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But  the  huge  Russian  Army  was  still  in  the  Crimea,  and  neither 
the  English  nor  the  French  Commanders  were  ready  for  the 
immediate  advance,  which  England  at  least  expected.  General 
Simpson  had  no  sooner  received  his  K.C.B.  than  he  resigned  his 
position  in  extreme  annoyance  at  Lord  Panmure's  telegrams. 
Many  weeks  elapsed  before  his  successor.  General  Codrington,  had 
been  appointed  and  had  taken  up  his  work,  and  when  he  had  done 
so  matters  did  not  seem  much  further  on  than  before.  One  great 
thing  had  been  gained,  however :  the  British  troops  had  been 
released  from  the  trenches  before  the  winter ;  and  one  thing  had 
been  lost :  the  sobriety  of  the  released — a  loss  which  Miss  Night- 
ingale, and  apparently  no  one  else,  had  anticipated.  Letters  flew 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  camp  and  the  War  Office 
about  the  outbreaks  of  drunkenness  in  the  army.^  The  new 
Commander-in-Chief  did  not  think  it  very  serious.  Soldiers 
muld  drink,  especially  when  they  had  too  much  money  and  not 
enough  to  do.  Florence  thought  so  too.  It  was  plain  to  her 
that  they  must  be  given  something  to  do,  and  that  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  send  some  of  their  money  to  their  families  in  Eng- 
land. This  last  was  hard  because  money  was  difficult  to  send, 
and  there  was  a  great  uncertainty  about  its  delivery ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly much  easier  to  spend  it  in  the  liquor  shops  of  Scutari  where 
many  vile,  semi-poisonous  drinks  were  sold  by  Greeks  and 
Armenians.  But  when  Florence  organized  a  system  for  sending 
the  money,  and  undertook  responsibility  for  its  proper  delivery, 
the  men  began  to  flock  to  her  with  their  pay ;  she  was  soon  col- 
lecting and  sending  off  £100  a  week.  In  September  a  new  Com- 
mandant actually  arrived.  General  Storks  was  a  better  man  in 
every  way  than  Lord  William  Paulet,  and  Florence  soon  saw  that 
he  was  not  only  prepared  for  energetic  action  himself,  but  also 
interested  in  all  her  proposals.  He  came  to  confer  with  her  every 
day,  and  she  saw  a  bright  vista  of  schools,  libraries,  cafes — harm- 
less interests  of  all  kinds  opening  before  her.  She  could  not  look 
forward,  however,  without  also  looking  back  and  thinking  of  all 

Raglan's  death  the  War  Office  ordered  General  Simpson  to  batter  the  town 
to  pieces,  and  this  he  did. 

A  HfeUke  account  of  the  siege  as  it  appeared  to  the  Russians  is  given  in 
Tolstoi's  Sevastopol — he  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  con- 
ditions the  English  found  in  the  town  are  depicted  in  the  Journal  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Duberly,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  Hussars,  who  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  Crimea.    Her  journal  was  published  in  1856. 

1  See  Panmure  Papers,  I,  221,  252,  454,  459,  478,  480,  486-7,  494,  507,  514, 
II,  16,  35,  59,  i^i>  i8^- 
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her  children  gone  out  of  reach  of  help.  This  would  have  kept 
her  from  rejoicing  even  if  she  had  not  been  worn  and  weary,  and 
if  present  worries  had  not  been  acute.  Aunt  Mai  had  arrived 
from  England  to  find  her  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated  affair, 
which  was  destined  to  give  her  as  much  pain  as  any  misfortune 
happening  only  to  herself  could  cause  her. 

During  her  absence  in  the  spring,  a  lady  who  had  written  to 
her  asking  for  paid  work,  and  whom  she  had  engaged  for  a  month 
on  trial,  came  to  Scutari.  This  Miss  brought  with  her  testi- 
monials and  introductions  not  only  to  Miss  Nightingale  but  to 
Lady  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  the  Senior  Chaplain.  She  had 
been  a  governess  in  the  family  of  the  British  Consul  at  Patras  for 
eleven  years,  and  the  niece  of  the  British  Consul  at  Athens  was  her 
friend.  Florence  was  too  ill  to  see  much  of  her  at  first,  but  she 
was  employed  by  Mrs.  Bracebridge  in  the  Free  Gift  store  and 
was  soon  perfectly  at  home  with  the  miscellaneous  objects  collected 
there,  and  with  the  people  in  Miss  Nightingale's  house.  There 
were  many  things  in  Scutari  she  did  not  approve  of,  and  she 
wrote  to  her  friend  Miss  Wyse,  then  in  England,  about  them. 
Miss  Wyse  hastened  to  Miss  Stanley,  and  told  her  what  Miss  X 
thought  ought  to  be  done  about  providing  nurses  for  the  poor 
officers,  and  about  the  applications  of  Tbe  Times  Fund  for  various 
articles  not  now  used  at  Scutari.  Miss  Stanley  fully  agreed  with 
all  Miss  X  said,  and  promised  to  speak  to  Lady  Canning  about  her 
suggestions.  Miss  X  was  advised  to  call  on  Lady  Stratford  and 
speak  to  her.  No  mention  was  made  of  Miss  Nightingale,  Miss 
X's  employer,  nor  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge  under  whose  direction 
Miss  X  was  supposed  to  be  working. 

On  July  28,  when  the  Bracebridges  returned  to  England 
and  Florence  resumed  full  duty  in  the  Barrack  Hospital,  she 
gave  Miss  X  a  responsible  position.  From  Government  funds 
she  could  only  give  a  salary  of  i8j*.  a  week,  this  being  the  sum 
allowed  for  paid  ladies  in  the  Government  hospitals,  but  she 
made  this  up  out  of  her  private  funds  to  a  sum  just  under 
£70  a  year  and  dated  it  from  the  time  Miss  X  had  reached 
Scutari.  She  was  to  have  complete  charge  of  the  Free  Gift 
store,  but  she  was  not  to  give  out  anything  from  it  without 

1 1  have  thought  it  useless  to  recall  the  name  of  this  lady.  The  incident 
itself  must  be  recorded  because  it  not  only  added  a  great  deal  to  Miss  Night- 
ingale's work  during  the  following  months  ;  but,  coming  when  it  did,  it  had, 
I  think,  an  enduring  psychological  effect  on  her.  She  herself  wished  it  to 
be  recorded  after  her  death.    See  letter  of  October  28, 1 8  5  5 ,  to  Mr.  Bracebridge. 
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a  written  order  from  Miss  Nightingale.    She  signed  a  business  i 

agreement  to  this  effect.    A  few  days  later  she  also  undertook  the  ( 

housekeeping  for  Miss  Nightingale's  quarters,  and  was  given  all  1 

the  keys.    It  was  a  great  comfort  to  Florence  to  be  able  to  delegate  i 

these  practical  matters  to  a  lady  who  was  used  to  responsibility,  i 

Miss  X  was  an  Irishwoman,  a  gay,  bouncing  creature,  a  little  i 

frivolous  perhaps,  but  full  of  ^eal.    She  was  obviously  kind,  and  i 

liked  helping  people  ;  she  introduced  to  Miss  Nightingale's  house  i 

a  Maltese  family  in  whom  she  was  interested  and  who  would  be,  i 

she  said,  very  useful.    Michele  and  Salvo  were  set  to  work  in  the  i 

extra-diet  kitchen  at  the  hospital,  and  Angiola  did  Miss  Night-  i 

ingale's  washing.    They  lived  in  Miss  Nightingale's  house,  with  i 

Miss  X,  a  sergeant's  wife  who  wanted  a  refuge  for  herself  and  her  1 
infant,  a  soldier's  widow,  and  any  nurses  or  other  employees  who 

required  a  change  from  the  hospital.    One  of  these  was  a  Mrs.  i 

Welford,  who  had  charge  of  the  linen  stores.    She  fell  ill  in  Sep-  i 

tember,  and  Miss  X  took  charge  of  her,  and  remarked  with  pain  i 

on  the  enormous  quantity  of  food  and  even  greater  quantity  of  ' 

drink  that  the  patient  consumed,  and  on  the  fact  that  she  did  not  i 

want  to  see  Miss  Nightingale.    Florence  left  it  to  Miss  X  to  draw  ! 

freely  all  that  was  required,  but  she  insisted  on  going  to  the  patient  ! 

herself.    She  found  her  very  ill,  and  apparently  very  unhappy,  i 

She  cried  and  said  Miss  X  had  been  very  unkind  to  her,  but  that  ( 

was  probably  delirium.    Florence  could  get  no  answer  to  her  ( 

questions ;  she  could  only  attend  to  the  poor  woman  herself  till  i 

she  died.    She  thought  it  only  just  to  Miss  X  to  put  those  tears  i 

out  of  her  mind  ;  one  might  think  anything  when  one  had  fever,  i 

as  she  so  well  knew.    Miss  X  was,  if  anything,  overkind ;  she  s 

would  not  believe  anything  against  her  poor  Maltese  friends,  even  I 

when  everybody  said  that  Salvo  had  been  pilfering  from  the  extra-  t 

diet  kitchen.    "  He  might  be  naughty,  but  his  parents  were  the  t 

most  honest  people  in  the  world."    Florence  was  glad  to  believe  i 

her,  and  consulted  her  about  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  wine  in  ( 

her  stores.    Miss  X  could  not  account  for  it,  though  it  was  true  \ 

that  poor  Mrs.  Welford  had  drunk  a  lot.    It  was  with  a  shock ;  1 

that  Florence  remembered  after  this  conversation  was  over  that  c 

it  was  since  Mrs.  Welford's  death  that  the  wine  had  disappeared,  c 

and  that  she  herself  and  Miss  X  were  the  only  people  who  had  keys  :  \ 

to  the  wine  store.  t 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  distrust  a  person  like  oneself,  a ;  \ 

person  with  whom  one  was  living  in  intimacy,  a  person  who  a 

professed  to  love  one ;  but  in  spite  of  herself  Florence  began  \ 

1' 
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to  put  things  together ;  and  as  soon  as  she  did  so,  her  sense 
of  responsibiUty  awoke.  The  Free  Gifts  belonged,  as  she  always 
felt,  to  the  People  of  England,  and  the  Free  Gifts  were  dis- 
appearing like  the  wine.  Uncomfortable  incidents  followed  each 
other  and  now  she  could  not  but  fix  her  mind  on  them.  Miss  X 
called  her  attention  to  a  nurse  who  was  very  tipsy  ;  the  nurse,  when 
spoken  to,  said  that  Miss  X  had  given  her  brandy  and  told  her  not 
to  say  anything  about  it.  Other  nurses  complained  that  they 
could  not  get  any  wine,  though  Miss  X  drew  a  good  deal  in  their 
names.  When  Miss  X  was  ill  and  could  not  leave  her  quarters 
they  shook  their  heads  and  said,  "  No  wonder."  Miss  X  was 
often  ///.  Wax  candles  were  missing  from  the  Free  Gift  stores. 
Florence  remarked  on  it  to  Miss  X.  That  night  the  candles  were 
back.  Then  one  evening  a  nurse  who  was  at  that  time  living  in 
Florence's  house  came  to  her  at  the  hospital  and  began  pouring 
out  her  suspicions  of  Miss  X.  Florence  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  question  this  witness  in  the  presence  of  the  other  inmates 
of  her  house ;  so  she  went  down  there  at  once  and  summoned 
them.  Miss  X  was  out,  but  the  soldiers'  wives  immediately 
began  to  pour  out  a  flood  of  excited  tales.  Every  night  after  dusk. 
Salvo,  the  Maltese  boy,  came  running  from  the  stores  to  the  house 
with  great  bundles.  These  bundles  were  in  the  house  sometimes 
only  for  an  hour,  sometimes  for  several  days,  put  away  in  the 
different  bedrooms.  Miss  X,  when  remarks  were  made  to  her, 
said  at  first  that  she  was  coming  to  live  there  for  good  and  that 
these  were  her  possessions  arriving;  and  then  that  a  lady  who  worked 
at  the  women's  hospital  was  sending  all  these  things  from  the 
stores  there  to  a  very  extravagant  daughter  in  Constantinople. 
Florence  knew  the  lady  well,  knew  she  had  no  daughter,  knew 
that  the  lonely  position  of  her  house  out  of  the  way  of  the  quay, 
the  Free  Gift  store  and  the  store  of  the  women's  hospital,  made 
it  unlikely  that  anyone  would  bring  goods  there  except  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates  or  for  concealment — and  yet  she  could  not  believe. 
The  women  saw  this  and  offered  to  show  her  some  bundles  which 
had  been  brought  there  that  night.  The  bundles  were  on  a  bed 
concealed  under  a  sheet:  when  one  was  untied,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases and  handkerchiefs  tumbled  out.  Florence  took  some  of  the 
handkerchiefs  marked  "  Scutari  Hospital"  or  "F.N."  and  as  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room  she  met  Miss  X  coming  into  it.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Nightingale !  "  cried  Miss  X,  "  what  an  awful  night  1  I 
am  quite  wet  through."  Florence  only  said  "  Good  night  "  ;  she 
was  so  much  overcome  herself  that  she  was  half-way  back  to  the 
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Barrack  Hospital  before  she  realized  that  the  night  was  clear  and 
the  moon  shining. 

Once  there,  she  sent  for  General  Storks,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, and  they  discussed  the  matter  together.  They  agreed  that 
as  they  had  not  got  absolute  proof  of  anything  but  breach  of  trust, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  expose  the  poor  woman.  Florence  remem- 
bered with  relief  that  Miss  X  had  herself  covenanted  that  the 
terms  of  notice  should  be  one  day  on  either  side  ;  she  would  dis- 
miss Miss  X  but  nothing  more  need  be  done.  Next  day  Miss  X 
avoided  her,  and  it  was  only  by  following  her  when  she  went  out 
for  a  walk  that  Florence  could  give  the  notice.  She  merely  re- 
minded Miss  X  of  their  agreement  about  notice,  and  said  she  had 
no  further  occasion  for  her  services.  Miss  X  said  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  go  at  such  short  notice.  Florence  said  she  could 
stay  on  in  the  house  till  she  had  made  her  arrangements.  She  sent 
Miss  X  her  salary  till  the  end  of  the  half-year.^  (She  had  been 
employed  about  four  months.)  Miss  X  announced  that  she  was 
going  straight  to  the  Ambassadress,  who  would  no  doubt  get  her 
a  good  post. 

But  there  were  others  in  Scutari  who  were  not  going  to  let 
things  go  at  that.  After  nightfall,  the  women  in  Miss  Night- 
ingale's house  sat  for  hours  listening  to  boxes  being  moved  in  the 
basement  room  occupied  by  the  Maltese  family.  They  peerec 
into  the  darkness  when  sounds  led  them  to  guess  that  the  boxej 
were  being  carried  out.  They  had  often  wondered  why  th( 
Maltese  made  so  many  boxes.  They  discussed  together  a  numbe] 
of  matters  : — the  bundles  hidden  behind  the  bed  of  a  soldier's  wife 
in  the  women's  hospital ;  the  complaints  of  the  orderly  employee 
at  the  store-room  that  he  was  always  sent  out  when  the  Maltese 
boy  came  in,  and  that  many  things  had  unexpectedly  vanished 
when  he  got  back ;  the  lamps  and  other  objects  which  had  been 
sent  over  to  Constantinople,  nominally  as  part  of  Mrs.  Brace- 
bridge's  luggage — and,  after  those,  came  a  good  many  darkei 
tales.  All  these  stories  and  many  more  were  poured  out  upon 
Miss  Nightingale  in  the  next  two  days,  and  were  confirmed  by  hei 
own  investigations  in  the  various  stores,  to  which,  as  she  kept 
remembering,  only  Miss  X  and  herself  had  keys.  She  had  to  tel 
General  Storks.  He  sent  the  Provost-Marshal  to  search  the 
quarters  of  the  Maltese  ;  the  beds  were  found  to  be  entirely  made 
of  articles  which  belonged  to  Miss  Nightingale  or  had  come  from 

1  Miss  Nightingale  notes  in  her  report  that  the  salary  for  the  other  two 
months  was  afterwards  returned. 
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the  Government  stores.  Miss  X  was  now  in  great  agitation, 
she  struck  her  hands  together,  exclaiming  repeatedly  that  the 
Maltese  were  not  guilty.  She  cried,  "  I  am  a  thief,  I  am  a  thief !  " 
Then  she  summoned  Mrs.  Laxton,  a  nurse,  to  pack  her  things. 
]Mrs.  Laxton  found  Miss  X's  room  strewn  with  garments  and 
objects  of  every  kind  and  stiffly  invited  her  to  "  separate  the  right- 
eous from  the  ungodly before  she  packed.  Miss  X  could  only  sob 
and  scream,  but  she  asserted  through  her  tears  that  the  things  were 
all  her  own.  In  the  morning,  very  early,  she  rushed  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Blackwood,  the  acting  Chaplain,  and  besought  him  to  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  the  Maltese,  as  it  was  she  who  had  given  them 
all  the  things.  He  told  her  to  go  and  state  the  truth  to  Miss 
Nightingale ;  and,  with  the  perfect  confidence  of  an  upright  public 
servant,  he  added  that  no  one  who  was  innocent  need  fear  any- 
thing in  Scutari.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  the  hospital  and 
heard  from  General  Storks,  who  had  interviewed  Miss  X  and 
examined  all  the  witnesses,  of  the  wide  system  of  fraud  that  had 
been  disclosed. ^  Dr.  Blackwood  then  waited  on  Miss  X  and  tried 
to  awaken  her  conscience.  She  asserted  that  she  was  innocent 
of  all  but  a  foolish  generosity  in  distributing  the  Free  Gifts  without 
leave  and  to  those  who  had  no  claim  on  them ;  but  her  great 
anxiety  was  about  what  would  happen  to  herself.  "  Will  Miss 
Nightingale  prosecute  ?  "  she  asked  repeatedly.  "  She  says  she 
won't,  but  717/1  she  ?  "  "If  Miss  Nightingale  has  said  any- 
thing," answered  Dr.  Blackwood,  "  you  may  absolutely  depend 
on  it." 

Florence,  like  Dr.  Blackwood,  was  only  anxious  to  turn 
Miss  X's  thoughts  from  the  fear  of  herself  to  the  fear  of  God. 
She  repeated  over  and  over  again  the  promise  that  she  would 
not  prosecute,  she  implored  Miss  X  to  explain  herself  and  say 
what  really  had  been  done  and  why ;  she  tried  to  find  out  if 
Miss  X  had  any  friends  to  whom  she  would  like  to  go. 
Hearing  that  she  had  relations  in  Australia,  she  offered  to  lend 
her  money  in  order  to  get  there. ^    It  was  in  vain.    Miss  X 

1  "  Sullivan  states  that  she,  X,  drank  the  larger  half  of  all  the  stout,  wine 
and  other  cordials  ordered  by  Dr.  Holton  for  poor  Welford,  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
made  the  same  statement.  X  repeatedly  told  me  how  enormously  poor 
Welford  ate  and  drank,  and  tried  to  prevent  me  being  with  her  at  her  deathbed.'* 
— F.  N.  to  C.  H.  B.,  October  28. 

2  The  Bracebridges  did  not  approve  of  this.  F.  N.  wrote  that  she  quite 
realized  that  it  might  be  represented  that  she  was  getting  Miss  X  out  of  the 
way  for  her  own  convenience  ;  but  that  it  was  better  this  should  be  thought 
than  the  poor  woman  should  be  left  exposed  to  further  temptation  and  misery. 
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would  only  grovel,  sobbing  and  shrieking  out  prayers  for 
forgiveness  and  anxious  enquiries  about  her  own  future.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  the  assurance  that  she  was  forgiven,  but 
she  did  pay  some  attention  to  the  promise  that  a  sum  of 
money  should  be  lodged  in  a  bank  in  London  for  her  and  that 
she  should  go  back  not  in  outward  disgrace,  but  just  as  the 
other  ladies  had  gone.  General  Storks  had  two  long  inter- 
views with  her  in  which  he  tried  to  show  her  how  much 
there  was  against  her,  and  asked  her  many  times  whether  she 
had  anything  she  wished  to  say  in  reply.  Except  a  profession 
of  her  good  intentions,  she  had  not.  Some  of  her  papers  and 
other  objects  which  she  had  left  strewn  about  her  room,  were 
collected,  put  in  a  box  and  given  to  Florence.  Florence  re- 
stored the  box  to  Miss  X,  who  opened  it  in  her  presence  and 
assured  her  that  it  contained  nothing  but  some  papers,  and  the 
salary  just  paid  her.  Miss  Nightingale  made  no  attempt  to  verify 
the  fact. 

It  was  only  after  Miss  X  had  gone  and  more  and  more 
disappearances  of  Government  property  had  been  notified,  that  ^ 
General  Storks  told  Miss  Nightingale  that  she  ought  to  open 
any  letters  that  came  for  the  culprit  and  look  through  any 
papers  she  had  left  behind.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  trace  the  Government  property  that  had  disappeared. 
It  was  a  singularly  unpleasant  duty,  and  it  brought  some  ' 
strange  revelations  as  to  Miss  X's  state  of  mind.  She  had 
been  communicating  to  her  friends  all  her  hatred  of  the  Brace- 
bridges  and  suspicions  of  Miss  Nightingale.  Some  of  them 
related  to  that  poor  lady  Miss  Clough  who  had  died  on 
the  way  to  Scutari.  Miss  Nightingale  had  taken  the  body  to 
her  own  house ;  had  persisted  in  performing  the  last  offices  her- 
self, had  had  it  buried  with  suspicious  haste.  ...  It  was  a 
fantasia  !  Miss  X,  presumably,  did  not  repeat  it  to  her  friends  in 
England ;  at  least  not  to  Miss  Stanley,  who  took  up  her  case. 
But  she  did  tell  Miss  Stanley  how  the  Free  Gifts  sent  by  English 
people  were  withheld  from  the  soldiers  who  needed  them,  and 
either  given  away  to  Miss  Nightingale's  or  Mrs.  Bracebridge's 
friends,  or  allowed  to  rot,  or  be  eaten  by  rats.  She  did  describe 
how  she  had  been  moved  to  pity  by  this  spectacle,  and  had  taken 
the  things  as  indeed  all  the  ladies  did,  to  give  to  those  who  really 
needed  them  and  fulfil  the  wishes  of  people  at  home ;  she  did 
complain  of  the  persecution  which  had  been  instituted  against  her. 
And  if  Miss  Stanley  saw  any  traces  of  legend  in  this  tale,  she  set 
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herself  to  believe  it,  as  she  had  once  set  herself  to  believe  some 
of  the  more  difficult  miracles  of  the  Roman  Church.  ^ 

Flo  would  have  liked  to  forget  the  whole  painful  business  about 
Miss  X  when  the  unfortunate  lady  returned  to  England,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  so.  Not  only  did  letters  come  from  the  Brace- 
bridges  and  other  friends  telling  her  how  Miss  X  was  slandering 
her  in  England,  and  how  Mary  Stanley  was  supporting  Miss  X 
not  only  did  Mr.  Sabin  on  his  return  to  Scutari  bring  the  same 
tale,  but  Mary  Stanley  herself  wrote  at  great  length.  "  I  am  very 
anxious,"  she  said,  to  say  a  word  about  Miss  X  in  case  you  hear 
that  I  believe  her  words  against  yours."  Mary  Stanley's  word 
extended  over  a  great  many  sheets  of  writing  paper.  A  consider- 
able part  of  her  letter  was  a  long  accusation  against  Mrs.  Brace- 
bridge  of  having  allowed  nurses  to  take  things  out  of  the  Free  Gift 
store,  and  then  not  having  intervened  when  a  nurse  was  accused 
of  theft.  Miss  Stanley  said  that  she  had  heard  that  a  system  of 
plunder  from  the  Free  Gifts  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  but 
had  not  known  who  was  accused  till  Mr.  Sabin  called  and  told  her. 
After  this,  she  had  refused  to  see  Miss  X,  and  had  warned  every- 
body against  her,  but  found  that  some  experienced  people  were 
inclined  to  doubt  her  guilt,  and  that  Mrs.  Bracebridge  was  very 
unsatisfactory  in  her  statements.  As  to  Miss  X,  she  concluded : 
"  her  own  evidence  proves  her  to  have  acted  wrongly  in  taking  upon 
herself  to  give  directly  what  her  Superior  thought  better  to  give  only 
through  official  requisitions.  If  Mrs.  Bracebridge  is  blamed  for  allow- 
ing the  nurses  to  have  what  would  add  to  their  comforts  out  of  the  Free 
Gifts,  I  am  ready  to  defend  her. 

"  I  understand  why  she  did  it  and  should  have  done  the  same.  The 
system  of  requisitions  you  know  is  one  I  would  never  adopt  beyond  a 
certain  point.    But  of  course  it  is  an  open  question. 

"  I  wish  you  had  come  back  in  the  summer.  It  would  have  enabled 
you  to  go  back  to  work  with  added  experience.  I  feel  myself  how  much 
I  have  learnt  siace  I  returned  which  would  have  greatly  helped  me  had 
I  gone  back  to  the  East. 

"  Through  Lady  Coltman  I  heard  you  were  now  turning  your  atten- 
tion from  the  bodily  to  the  moral  diseases.    I  greatly  rejoice  to  hear 

1  Mr.  Sabin  in  a  letter  of  October  23  to  Mr.  Bracebridge,  from  27,  Hans 
Place,  Sloane  Square — whence  he  was  just  about  to  depart  on  his  return  to 
the  East — says  :  "  Miss  Stanley  already  thinks  Miss  X  an  injured  woman  and 
is  prepared  to  defend  her  in  every  way  :  at  least,  so  she  told  my  wife  yesterday. 
She  wishes  me  to  see  her  to-day  which  I  shall  do  :  and  if  possible  prevent 
her  ;  but  I  fear  I  must  speak  very  plainly.  It  is  incredible  the  wickedness 
she  works  !  "  It  is  not  very  plain  from  this  whether  the  last  sentence  refers 
to  Miss  Stanley  or  Miss  X. 
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this.  You  know  how  earnestly  I  desired  to  combine  the  two,  and 
grieved  when  you  told  me  that  your  War  Office  instructions  only  recog- 
nized you  as  a  nurse  and  the  morale  was  not  your  province. 

"So  far  I  write  to  you  in  your  official  capacity.  Now  I  go  back  to 
my  own  Florence  of  past  days  who  I  will  not  believe  is  lost  in  the  Florence 
of  the  public.  Would  that  I  could  have  you  up  in  my  rooms  as  of  old 
and  talk  over  the  wondrous  chapter  of  life  that  has  passed  over  us  in 
this  year. 

"  Dearest  Florence,  if  I  have  given  you  pain  by  any  words  or  deeds 
of  mine,  I  heartily  ask  your  forgiveness.  I  repeat,  I  never  fail  to  do  you 
justice  in  the  way  of  what  you  individually  have  gone  through.  In 
lonely  hours  I  feel  all  that  you  have  been  to  me,  I  miss  the  words  of 
sympathy  that  used  to  cheer  me  ;  and  how  often  do  I  sit  thinking  how 
and  where  you  are  resting  on  the  great  Battlefield  of  Life,  under  which 
Tree,  or  whether  in  the  open  space. 

"  My  conflict  continues.  I  have  not  moral  courage  enough  to  brave 
my  family's  pain  over  the  step  I  would  take  at  once  were  I  free.  If  you 
hear  the  deed  is  done,  contradict  it.  Would  it  was.  I  am  half  crazed 
by  the  difficulty  of  being  honest  on  the  one  side  and  paining  those  I 
love  on  the  other.  I  offered  to  come  out  again,  but  not  in  this  amphi- 
bious condition.  I  must  come  out  honestly  as  a  Catholic  if  I  come  at 
all.  I  would  work  under  you  if  I  could,  but  I  do  not  understand  your 
system.  If  you  think  under  the  conditions  I  have  named  and  when  I 
candidly  say  I  do  not  understand  your  scheme,  I  could  be  of  use,  I  would 
come  and  you  can  scarcely  tell  what  it  would  be  to  me  if  we  could  end 
this  labour  together. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  give  me  one  line  to  say  you 
still  love  me. 

"  Ever  yours, 
"M.  Stanley." 

From  this  incredible  letter  the  whole  of  Florence  Nightingale's 
being  recoiled.    She  wrote  on  the  envelope : 

"  Does  she  know  that  she  lies  ?  Does  she  know  that  I  know  that 
she  lies  ?  Does  she  know  that  I  know  that  she  knows  that  she  lies  ? 
Is  she  *  mad,  bad,  or  silly  '  ?    F.  N." 

But  to  Miss  Stanley  she  wrote : 

December  19/Z'. 

"  I  have  no  Mary  Stanley  and  to  her  whom  I  once  thought  my  Mary 
Stanley  I  have  nothing  to  write.  She  has  injured  my  work.  She  has 
damped  my  courage  to  pursue  it  by  the  grievous  blow  of  finding  want 
of  faith  in  her  whom  I  so  loved  and  trusted. 

"  Florence  Nightingale." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


''NONE   DARED    TO  SAY'' 
September^  October^  November^  1855 

IT  was  a  strange  world  in  which  Aunt  Mai  found  herself  when 
she  reached  Scutari.  It  was  not  so  full  of  physical  horror  as 
the  one  she  would  have  found  had  she  come  a  year  earlier,  but 
it  had,  nevertheless,  its  element  of  nightmare.  It  was  enough  for 
her,  however,  that  it  had  her  Flo  in  it,  a  Flo  with  hair  cut  short 
and  a  little  round  cap,  looking  so  like  the  child  Flo  she  had  first 
loved  that  she  could  hardly  believe  in  all  that  had  happened  since. 
She  had  been  on  tiptoes  of  expectation  all  the  summer  since  she 
had  received  Flo's  answer  to  her  offer  to  come  to  Scutari.  Flo 
had  deprecated  her  coming,  because  it  would  mean  leaving  her 
own  family,  who  wanted  her  so  much,  because  the  journey  was 
so  long,  and  because  even  if  she  did  come  they  would  not  be  able 
to  see  much  of  each  other ;  but  the  letter  had  made  it  plain  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  these  obstacles,  Flo  would  have  accepted 
her  offer  eagerly,  and  what  were  obstacles  to  Aunt  Mai  when  Flo 
wanted  her  ?  "  There  is  no  one  who  lifts  me  up  as  you  do," 
Flo  had  said.  Once  there.  Aunt  Mai  could  not  doubt  that  she 
was  needed,  and  that  Flo  depended  on  her  as  of  old  though  they 
could  not  have  their  old  kind  of  converse.  Aunt  Mai  was  only 
afraid  that  her  being  there  might  prevent  the  Bracebridges  from 
coming  out  again ;  however  great  her  love,  she  could  not  feel 
that  she  was  at  all  an  adequate  substitute  for  that  wonderful  Mrs. 
Bracebridge.  She  was  much  too  shy,  much  too  uncertain  and 
hesitating  about  everything,  not  a  decided,  clear-minded  character, 
or  a  woman  of  the  world  at  all.  She  was  in  constant  fear  of  doing 
harm  by  what  she  said  in  her  letters  home.  She  might  so  easily 
make  mistakes,  whether  it  were  only  in  suggesting  that  Flo  might 
like  a  little  black  velvet  cape  like  her  own  to  wear  in  the  hospital, 
when,  as  she  discovered  later,  Flo  could  not  bear  anything  that 
covered  her  arms,  or  in  repeating  something  that  might  give 
umbrage  to  good  Mr.  Bracebridge.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Bracebridge  had  annoyed  some  of  the  doctors  in  Scutari  while 
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he  was  there,  and  that  the  things  he  was  reported  to  have  said 
since  he  went  back  to  England  had  annoyed  them  still  more.  His 
return  to  Scutari  might  make  things  more  difficult  for  Flo  in  some 
ways,  but  it  would  be  dreadful  if  any  rumour  of  this  being  the 
case  came  to  his  ears.  It  might  make  a  shadow  between  him  and 
Flo,  and  Flo  could  not  endure  that ;  she  was  already  too  deeply 
unhappy  about  Mary  Stanley.  "  Another  loved  friend  cooled  by 
any  mans,  and  I  don't  think  she  could  bear  it  and  live,"  wrote 
Aunt  Mai. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bracebridge  was  convinced  that  he 
must  now  stay  in  England  to  defend  Flo  against  the  calumnies 
that  Miss  X  and  her  supporters  were  spreading  against  her.  Mrs. 
Bracebridge,  too,  felt  this,  especially  as  she  had  had  charge  of  the 
Free  Gift  stores. 

Mrs.  Smith's  impressions  of  Scutari  were  written  at  some 
length  to  her  husband  and  children  at  Combe  and  to  the  Nightin- 
gales at  Embley,  but  a  great  part  of  each  letter  was  taken  up  with 
prayers  to  the  relations  at  home  not  to  repeat  what  she  said  and 
above  all  not  to  act  on  it,  in  case  after  all,  it  should  not  be  what 
Flo  wished.  She  observed  that  Flo  did  not  do  nearly  as  much 
of  the  actual  nursing  as  formerly,  and  that  she  seemed  to  regard 
nursing  as  rather  a  holiday  compared  with  her  present  occupations. 
Flo  said  that  the  one  complete  round  of  the  wards  she  did  every 
day  with  Mrs.  Roberts  was  her  one  happy  hour  in  the  day.  Most 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  writing  or  in  seeing  people  on  business. 
General  Storks  constantly  conferred  with  her  and  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  her  opinion,  and  to  enter  into  her  plans 
for  the  men.  He  agreed  with  her  that  the  money  she  persuaded 
them  to  send  home  to  their  families  was  two  hundred  pounds  a 
week  saved  from  the  Devil.  Aunt  Mai  was  ready  to  cry  when 
the  War  Office  decided  that  this  money  was  no  longer  to  be 
collected  and  sent  by  Miss  Nightingale,  but  by  the  officers.  The 
Secretary  for  War's  own  opinion  was  that  "  the  soldier  was  not 
a  remitting  animal,"  but  if  he  would  remit,  it  had  better  be  done 
in  an  official  way.^    Aunt  Mai  transmitted  Flo's  good  opinion  of 

1  This  phrase  is  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Panmure  to  Sir  William  Codrington 
dated  Dec.  21,1855.  In  it  he  says  :  "  The  great  cry  now,  and  Miss  Nightingale 
inflames  it,  is  that  the  men  are  too  rich ;  granted,  but  it  is  added  that  they 
have  no  means  to  remit  their  money  home.  In  vain  I  point  out  that  this  is 
not  true — that  the  soldier  may  put  his  money  in  the  Savings  Bank,  or  remit 
it  through  the  Paymaster  with  no  trouble  at  all.  We  have  now  offered  the 
Post  Office  to  them,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  do  no  good.  The  soldier  is  not  a 
remitting  animal ;  all  who  are  inclined  to  do  so  remit  continually,  but  there 
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General  Storks  and  her  bad  opinion  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe.  Flo  thought  that  Lord  Stratford  being  where  he  was,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  in  modern  history.  Flo's  thoughts, 
as  far  as  Aunt  Mai  could  guess  them,  were  transmitted  to  her  dear 
people ;  but  the  most  important  thing  they  had  to  be  told  was 
that  it  was  no  use  hoping  that  Flo  would  come  home  soon.  Aunt 
Mai  did  not  think  she  would  leave  the  East  while  there  was  a 
soldier  there  who  needed  her.  "  Persistency,  as  you  know,  has 
always  been  such  a  great  part  of  her  character."  The  difficulties 
were  new  every  day  and  worse  than  one  could  believe,  but  Flo 
had  the  undaunted  spirit  to  meet  and  grapple  with  them.  She 
would  never  give  in.  Her  aunt  was  only  afraid  that  overtasked 
nature  itself  might  rebel,  and  that  she  might  die.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  comfort  that  she  could  still  be  so  merry ;  she  some- 
times laughed  a  great  deal. 

As  soon  as  Florence  got  Aunt  Mai  settled  at  Scutari,  and  had 
made  her  plans  for  winter  developments  there  with  General 
Storks,  she  started  again  for  the  Crimea.  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
Robert  Robinson  accompanied  her  as  before.  She  had  no  Mr. 
Bracebridge  now,  and  grievously  she  missed  him ;  but  she  found 
that  in  some  ways  it  was  easier  to  get  on  with  the  officers  without 
him.  Their  military  courtesy  would  make  them  yield  many  things 
to  a  woman,  which  they  would  not  yield  to  a  civilian  man,  pro- 
vided always  that  she  did  not  outrage  either  their  professional 
prejudices  or  their  caste  feeling.  This  Florence  was  very  careful 
not  to  do,  and  her  quiet,  restrained  manner  and  gentle  voice  told 
as  usual.  Her  relations  even  with  Dr.  Hall  were  courteous  if  not 
cordial.  But  she  felt  the  deep,  underlying  hostility  of  many  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal.  The  new  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Simpson,  was  opposed  to  her — she  did  not  know  why.  Her 
relations  with  the  doctors  were  not  improved  when  The  Times  of 
October  16  arrived  at  Balaclava  with  a  long  report  of  a  lecture 
given  by  C.  H.  Bracebridge,  Esq.,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry, 
on  the  preceding  Wednesday.    He  had  not  only  described  to  a 

are  many  so  selfish  and  brutish,  whose  appetite  is  their  god,  and  everything 
is  offered  up  to  gratify  its  sensual  longings."  Panmure  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  27. 
But  Aunt  Mai  says  in  one  of  her  earlier  letters  from  Scutari  that  the  War  Office 
had  stopped  Flo  remitting  money  and  said  it  was  to  be  done  through  the 
officers.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  exactly  what  happened,  but  two 
things  are  certain  :  first,  that  it  was  the  confidence  given  by  Florence  Night- 
ingale which  first  made  ordinary  soldiers  feel  that  they  could  and  should 
send  money  home,  and  second,  that  the  results  she  obtained  encouraged  the 
War  Office  to  organize  a  system. 
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close-packed,  eager  audience  the  state  of  things  Miss  Nightingale 
and  her  party  had  found  at  Scutari  on  their  arrival  there  (neither 
kitchen,  coal  nor  candles  .  .  .  nothing  but  bare  walls)  ;  he  had 
not  only  said  that  Miss  Nightingale  had  altered  all  that  within  two 
days  of  her  arrival ;  he  had  not  only  abused  Mr.  Wreford  quite 
freely  by  name ;  but  he  had  gone  on  to  a  general  attack  on  all 
the  doctors.  The  Times  reported  him  as  saying  that  "  as  a  proof 
of  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  Medical  department,  he  might 
mention  that  they  continued  to  pursue  the  old  method  of  treat- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the  French  physicians." 
Florence  knew  that  this  statement  referred  to  the  treatment  of 
dysentery,  with  regard  to  which  new  methods  had  been  tried  with 
varying  success  in  the  French  hospitals,  but  as  reported  in  The 
Times,  it  might  have  referred  to  the  treatment  of  all  disease. 
After  this  general  complaint  of  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of 
English  doctors,  Mr.  Bracebridge  had  proceeded  to  give  instances 
of  individual  cruelty.  He  described  to  the  distressed  and  furious 
audience  how  one  poor  soldier  had  had  the  butter  given  to  him 
by  Miss  Nightingale,  and  another  all  his  three  Bibles  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  doctor.  What  added  to  the  horror  was  that  in 
the  second  case,  the  soldier  had  lost  both  feet,  and  one  of  his 
Bibles  had  been  left  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  ward  where 
he  could  not  get  it.  Florence  remembered  this  episode  perfectly. 
She  had  simply  taken  the  Bible  from  the  table  and  given  it  back 
to  its  owner.  But  little  good  could  be  done  by  relating  such 
stories  now.  Still  less  could  be  achieved  by  a  general  accusation 
against  English  doctors.  She  did  not  approve  of  Dr.  Hall,  for 
she  thought  that  he  had  entirely  abandoned  control  over  the 
medical  practice  of  his  subordinates,  and  suspected  that  he  knew 
little  of  the  scientific  side  of  his  profession,  while  he  obviously 
did  not  care  very  much  for  its  humane  side.  She  would  not 
defend  him,  but  it  was  useless,  and  not  only  useless  but  unfair, 
to  attack  all  his  subordinates.  She  wished  dear  Mr.  Bracebridge 
did  not  think  the  best  way  of  protecting  her  was  to  make  war  on 
all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  opposing  her.  As  she  had  not 
Aunt  Mai's  fears  of  cooling  his  friendship  by  frankness,  she  wrote, 
and  told  him  so. 

"  Pray  do  not  think  of  making  yourself  '  a  disagreeable  enemy  '  but 
*  an  active  friend.'  Is  it  not  very  inadvisable  for  us  to  attack  the  subject 
of  medical  treatment,  as  regards  the  foreign  system  having  been  wilfully 
neglected  ?  First,  because  it  is  not  our  business,  and  I  have  expressly 
denied  being  a  medical  officer,  and  rejected  all  applications  both  of 
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medical  men  and  quacks  to  have  their  systems  examined ;  second, 
because  it  justifies  the  attacks  made  against  us  for  unwarranted  inter- 
ference and  criticism ;  third,  because  I  beHeve  it  to  be  utterly  unfair." 

She  had  been  visiting  the  French  headquarters,  had  conversed 
with  the  French  Medical  Inspector-General,  and  had  listened  to 
his  conversation  with  the  British  medical  officers  who  accom- 
panied her.  She  was  immensely  struck  with  the  French  doctor, 
especially  with  his  moral  influence  over  his  patients  ;  but,  drink- 
ing in  the  information  he  gave,  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  only  had  the  French  amputations  saved  fewer  lives  than 
the  English,  but  that  the  French  has  been  less  successful  than  the 
English  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  She  explained  at  some 
length  her  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  new  treatments  in  which 
they  had  experimented  and  which  had  not  borne  very  good  results 
among  their  own  patients,  would  have  been  fatal  if  applied  to 
patients  in  the  peculiar  physical  condition  to  which  most  of  the 
British  soldiers  had  been  reduced.  She  distinguished  between 
the  different  kinds  of  dysentery,  their  cause  and  treatment,  for  she 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  scientific  side  of  medicine,  though  she 
did  not  think  that  either  she  or  dear  Mr.  Bracebridge  knew  enough 
about  it  to  justify  them  in  an  attack  on  the  whole  British  system. 
"  Is  not  this,"  she  asked,  "  putting  ourselves  into  mere  irrespon- 
sibility of  opposition,  like  The  Times  ?  "  But,  unaware  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  strong  disagreement  with  her  friend.  Dr.  Hall  and 
most  of  the  other  doctors  who  read  The  Times,  not  unnaturally 
took  his  views  as  hers  and  believed  that  she  had  instigated  the 
whole  Press  attack  on  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

More  bitter  than  the  covert  hostility  of  so  many  of  the  officials 
was  the  open  refusal  of  some  of  her  staff  to  co-operate  with  her. 
Mother  Bridgeman  had  been  invited  by  Dr.  Hall  to  bring  up  the 
remaining  Irish  nuns  from  Koulali  and  take  charge  of  the  General 
Hospital  at  Balaclava  where,  they  declared  (the  nuns  openly  and 
constantly.  Dr.  Hall  with  some  changes  of  front),  that  they  were 
entirely  independent  of  Miss  Nightingale.  Mrs.  Bridgeman  was 
violent  in  her  attitude,  and  Florence  felt  that  the  Irish  nun,  "  a 
difficult  woman  "  as  Dr.  Manning  had  admitted,  did  not  behave 
as  a  Christian,  a  gentlewoman  or  even  as  a  woman.  She  herself 
tried  desperately  to  keep  the  peace,  partly  in  order  that  the  male 
officials  should  have  no  excuse  for  talking  of  "  a  women's  quarrel," 
and  partly  for  deeper  reasons.  When  poor  Lay  Sister  Winifred 
Spry  died  suddenly  of  cholera.  Miss  Nightingale  tried  in  every 
way  she  could  think  of  to  show  her  sympathy  and  wrote  to  offer 
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to  put  up  a  memorial  stone  on  her  grave.  Mother  Bridgeman 
did  not  even  answer  the  letter.  Florence,  who  still  loved  nuns, 
and  indeed  loved  them  better  than  ever,  because  of  her  Sisters 
at  Scutari,  could  only  revert  to  an  old  explanation  of  Sidney- 
Herbert's  that  what  was  the  matter  with  Mother  Bridgeman  was 
not  that  she  was  a  nun,  but  that  she  was  Irish.  Miss  X  was  Irish, 
too,  and  so  were  some  of  the  ladies  who  were  supporting  her  in 
England.  Flo  had  been  terribly  disappointed  in  Irish  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  Irish  hospitals  when  she  had  been  in  Ireland  in  1852. 
A  strong  prejudice  against  Irish  Roman  Catholics  began  to  gain 
a  hold  on  her  mind. 

The  most  satisfactory  place  in  the  Crimea  to  her  was  the  Castle 
hospital  up  on  the  Genoese  heights.  There  Mrs.  Shaw  Stewart 
worked  with  an  energy,  a  devotion,  and  a  judgment  that  Miss 
Nightingale  felt  were  beyond  all  praise.  The  hospital  huts,  with 
their  comfortable  arrangements  and  their  little  garden  borders  of 
bright  flowers,  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  came  and  the 
nursing  was  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  Though  Florence 
thought  that  Mrs.  Shaw  Stewart  had  a  streak  of  queerness  which  j 
might  some  day  lead  her  into  difficulties,  she  loved  and  admired 
her,  and  felt  that  she.  Reverend  Mother,  and  faithful  Mrs.  Roberts 
were  the  great  supports  that  remained  to  her  in  her  cause.  Her 
mind  turned  back  to  them  when  she  was  inclined  to  be  miserable 
from  the  feeling  that  almost  everybody  had  betrayed  it.  To  them 
and  to  beloved  Aunt  Mai,  who  had  given  her  a  lift  over  the  most 
difficult  time  she  had  ever  had,  but  who  must  be  persuaded  to  go 
back  to  England  before  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  the  winter 
began. 

One  of  Florence's  letters  to  Mrs.  Herbert  at  this  time  describes 
her  difficulties  and  shows  the  effect  they  were  having  on  her  own 
mind.  She  was  far  from  well ;  she  was  suffering  from  violent  | 
attacks  of  lumbago  and  sciatica ;  she  had  endured  every  kind  of 
moral  shock  and  sorrow,  and  her  nerves  were  no  doubt  over- 
strained. She  did  not  show  this  in  her  demeanour,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  very  gentle  and  quiet,  but  no  doubt  it  did  to  some 
extent  colour  her  mind. 

Castle  Hospital, 

Balaclava. 
November  17,  1855. 

My  Dearest  Lizzie, — 

Many  thanks  for  the  £1,000  information  from  Wellington,  N.  Zealand. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  from  our  Colonies — and  comes  to  cheer  one's 
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spirit  with  its  kindness,  after  all  the  dirt  one  has  to  wade  through  here 
— and  the  wreck  of  characters  this  Crimean  war  has  made. 

Now  I  am  going  to  do  a  little  "  dirty  work  "  myself. 

It  did  very  much  for  our  peculiar  work  the  having,  as  our  friends, 
the  great  men.  The  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  Gen.  Estcourt,  and  the 
departure  of  Sir  Richard  Airey  have  been  great  losses  to  our  cause — the 
man  who  was  born  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  ^  would  naturally  not  be  above 
interesting  himself  in  hospital  matters  and  a  parcel  of  women — while 
the  man  who  was  born  James  Simpson  would  essentially  think  it  mfra 
dig.  Again,  a  word  from  the  Quarter-Master-General  was  quite  enough 
to  expedite  the  Extra  Diet  kitchen,  the  draining,  flushing,  reading-huts 
for  convalescents,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Hall  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  broil  me  slowly  upon  the 
fires  of  my  own  Extra  Diet  kitchen — and  to  give  out  that  we  are  private 
adventurers  and  to  be  treated  as  such.  Remember,  please,  that  this  is 
quite  private,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  complain  of  Dr.  Hall,  who  is 
an  able  and  efficient  officer  in  some  ways,  and  that  I  think  he  has  been 
justly  provoked  by  Mr.  Bracebridge's  "  Lecture  "  in  The  Times  about 
EngHsh  medical  treatment,  from  which  I  utterly  dissent  both  as  to  its 
truth,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  saying  it,  were  it  true.  The  French 
physicians  utterly  disown  it.  I  beHeve  that  Dr.  Hall  is  going  to  India. 
So  that  what  I  say  now  I  say  quite  generally,  and  only  give  a  particular 
instance  to  show  what  I  mean.  It  is  this.  In  April,  I  undertook  this 
hospital,  and  from  that  time  to  this  we  have  cooked  all  the  Extra  Diets 
for  500-600  patients,  and  the  whole  Diets  for  all  the  wounded  officers 
by  ourselves  in  a  shed — and,  till  I  came  up  this  time  (tho'  I  sent  up  a 
French  man-cook,  to  whom  I  give  £100  per  annum  in  July),  I  could 
not  get  an  Extra  Diet  kitchen  built,  promised  me  in  May,  till  I  came  to 
do  it  myself,  viz.  in  October.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  every 
egg,  every  bit  of  butter,  jelly,  ale  and  Eau  de  Cologne  which  the  sick 
officers  have  had  have  been  provided  out  of  Mrs.  Shaw  Stewart's  or  my 
private  pockets.  On  November  4th,  I  opened  my  Extra  Diet  kitchen 
— but,  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  would  not  bake  the  officers'  toast  in 
this  kitchen,  because  it  disconcerted  the  Extra  Diets  for  550  patients. 
In  those  twenty-four  hours,  the  officers  made  a  complaint  to  Head- 
quarters of  our  "  ill-treatment " — in  re  toast.  And  Dr.  Hall,  with  the 
P.M.O.  of  Balaclava,  came  down  in  their  wrath  and  reprimanded  the 
— Cook's  Orderly !  Whereupon  Mrs.  Shaw  Stewart  wrote  to  Dr. 
Hall  a  civil,  formal  letter  "  requesting  that  his  orders  and  reprimands 
might  be  given  to  her,"  in  order  that  the  business  might  be  properly 
done.  Dr.  Hall  then  published  to  his  inferior  officers  that  the  ladies 
at  the  Castle  Hospital  meant  to  throw  off  all  subordination  to  the  Medical 
Officers,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  he  had  brought  the  nuns  to  the 
General  Hospital,  Balaclava.  ^    He  also  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stewart  that  it 

1  i.e.  Lord  Raglan. 

2  He  has  since  announced  this  officially. — F.  N.  21/2/56. 
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was  his  duty  to  care  for  the  officers  as  well  as  for  the  men,  his  paternal 
care  having  begun  for  their  toast  and  them  on  November  yth  while  he 
had  never  inquired  how  they  had  been  provided  for  at  all  since  April 
25th.  So  that  they  have  perhaps  profited  more  by  Mrs.  Stewart's  and 
my  maternal  care  than  by  Dr.  Hall's  paternal  one,  which  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  issue  eggs  or  any  other  comfort,  till  the  Purveyor-in-Chief 
came  up  himself. 

These  things  are  nothing  excepting  inasmuch  as  they  thwart  the 
work.  And,  if  Mr.  Herbert  saw  no  impropriety  in  it — whose  judgment 
will  be  far  better  in  this  matter  than  mine — a  private  letter  from  some 
high  authority  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the 
effect  that  this  work  is  not  a  silly  display  of  feminine  sensibilities  but  an 
authorized  set  of  tools  provided  to  the  hand  of  the  Medical  Officers  to 
supply  extra  diets,  cleanliness,  clean  linen  and  Hospital  comforts  to  the 
patients,  might  greatly  further  these  objects,  by  enabling  us  to  obtain 
the  "  de  quoi."  If  Mr.  Herbert  thinks  it  better  not,  I  am  content  to 
work  on  sottomano^  building  my  Extra  Diet  kitchens,  etc.,  myself.  Please 
don't  say  anything  about  our  having  provided  these  things  at  private 
expense. 

The  Irish  Catholic  rebellion  and  establishment  of  the  thirteen  nuns 
on  an  independent  footing  at  Balaclava  is  what  I  have  been  expecting 
all  along,  and  only  wonder  it  did  not  take  place  before.  It  is  the  old 
story.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  chafing  against 
secular  supremacy,  especially  English,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  I  think  it  is  fraught  with  mischief. 
These  Irish  nuns  are  dead  against  us — I  mean  England — the  way  their 
priests  talk  is  odious.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Irish 
has  increased  inconceivably  in  the  army  since  the  late  Recruits  ;  had  we 
more  nuns  it  would  be  very  desirable,  to  diminish  disaffection.  But 
just  not  the  Irish  ones.  The  wisest  thing  the  War  Office  could  now  do 
would  be  to  send  out  a  few  more  of  the  Bermondsey  nuns  ^  to  join 
those  already  at  Scutari  and  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
ones,  who  hate  their  soberer  sisters  with  the  mortal  hatred  which,  I 
believe,  only  Nuns  and  Household  Servants  can  feel  towards  each  other. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  butler  who  said,  "  I  am  sure,  my  Lady,  you  must 
have  observed,  your  Ladyship,  that  for  six  months  I  have  not  repeated 
after  your  Ladyship  the  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  etc.,'  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  because  I  could  not  forgive  Mrs.  Baker  (the  housekeeper)  nor 
will  I,  my  lady,  and  by  the  same  token  it  is  now  six  months  since  I  have 
spoken  to  her  in  the  Housekeeper's  Room." 

Dearest  Lizzie,  do  not  trouble  yourself  in  this  matter — if  you  think 
it  better  not.  You  don't  suppose  the  impertinence  of  vulgar  officials 
troubles  us  much — we  get  the  things  done  all  the  same,  only  a  Httle  more 
slowly ;  when  we  have  the  support  at  Headquarters,  matters  advance 


1  This  has  been  done. — F.  N.,  21/2/56. 
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faster,  that  is  all.  During  six  months,  the  Castle  Hospital,  always  the 
principal  and  now  the  only  general  Hospital  in  the  Crimea,  which  has 
always  had  more  than  double  the  number  of  patients  of  any  other  Crimean 
Hospital,  has  had  scarcely  anything  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  all  the 
engineering  necessities  of  a  Hospital.  This  is  the  statement  of  its  own 
P.M.O.  But,  you  know,  it  would  ruin  him  to  say  so.  The  real  griev- 
ance against  us  is  that  we  are  independent  of  promotion  and  therefore 
of  the  pleasure  of  our  Chiefs — that  we  have  no  prospects  to  injure — 
and  that,  although  subordinate  to  these  Medical  Chiefs  in  Office,  we  are 
superior  to  them  in  influence  and  in  the  chance  of  being  heard  at  home. 
It  is  an  anomalous  position — but  so  is  war  to  us  English,  anomalous. 

God  bless  you — 

Thank  you. 
Ever  yours, 
F.  Nightingale. 

^liile  Florence  was  struggling  with  her  anomalous  position 
in  the  Crimea,  her  friends  in  England  were  determined  that  she 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  her  position  at  home.  In  spite  of 
the  obscure  intrigues  going  on  against  her,  both  the  people  who 
counted  in  the  world  and  the  people  who  counted  with  Flo  were 
undoubtedly  on  her  side.  Echoes  came  to  Embley  from  all 
directions.  One  day  it  would  be  whispers  of  what  was  spoken 
of  in  the  Royal  circle  ;  one  day  it  was  Lady  Byron,  that  eminent 
religious  philanthropist,  murmuring  that  Flo's  letter,  which  she 
had  just  heard  read,  was  "  like  some  grand,  noble  poem ;  one 
day  it  was  a  footsore,  dusty  soldier,  standing  timidly  gazing  at  one 
of  Embley  lodges,  and  saying  that  Miss  Nightingale  had  sent  him 
to  see  her  Dear  People.  He  had  landed  at  Southampton  from 
the  Crimea  and  walked  to  Embley.  He  did  not  want  hospitality 
and  he  certainly  did  not  want  money ;  he  was  going  on  his  way 
to  his  own  home,  but  he  had  wanted  to  see  hers  first.  No,  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  drinking  on  the  road,  though  he  was  always 
thirsty  since  his  wound,  he  had  promised  her  not.  Yes,  the 
soldiers  put  all  their  hope  in  her.  Yes,  he  would  like  to  see  her 
writing-table. 

The  Herberts  and  the  Bracebridges,  consulting  together,  felt 
that  Flo  would  no  more  desire  a  personal  testimonial  than  that 
soldier  desired  a  tip  :  they  were  both  moving  in  a  world  where 
rewards  had  no  place.  But  there  must  be  something  that  those 
who  loved  and  reverenced  Florence  Nightingale  could  give  to 
her,  while  making  plain  to  her  detractors  what  was  the  true  feel- 
ing of  England.  They  remembered  her  old  dreams  of  an  English 
Kaiserswerth,  dreams  with  which  Herbert  so  deeply  sympathized 
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for  their  own  sake.    Surely  now  was  the  time  to  institute  a  great  id 
scheme  for  the  training  of  nurses,  with  the  one  Florence  Nightin-  gi 
gale  at  the  head  of  it.    A  committee  was  formed.    Mr.  Herbert  oi 
and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  became  hon.  secretaries.    A  meeting  was 
summoned  for  November  29  to  inaugurate  a  fund.    His  Royal  ai 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  consented  to  take  the  Chair,  t 
He  had  had  to  be  sent  home  from  the  Crimea  because  he  could 
not  control  his  misery  at  seeing  his  brave  soldiers  shot  to  pieces, 
and  otherwise  misused.    There  was  no  reflection  on  the  Prince's  } 
courage,  but  the  sights  of  the  Crimea  were  not  quite  suited  for  s; 
the  Queen's  cousin.    H.R.H.  had  left  his  Batterie  de  Cuisine  to  " 
Miss  Nightingale  and  had  been  pining  for  active  employm.ent 
ever  since.    The  only  doubt  about  his  speech  was  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  "  say  it  "  in  English.    He  did,  and  it  was  simple  c 
and  manly,  quite  the  right  thing.    The  Nightingales  did  not  hear 
it.    Though  they  had  stayed  in  London  for  the  meeting,  their  t 
feelings  were  too  much  worked  up  for  them  to  bear  to  go  to  it,  , 
If  there  was  one  thing  Mr.  Nightingale  dreaded  more  than  another,  j 
it  was  the  possibility  of  being  called  on  to  say  something  in  public 
about  a  matter  that  touched  his  heart.    Mrs.  Nightingale  sat  in  , 
her  sitting-room  at  the  Burlington  Hotel  and  received  all  the 
friends  who  came  on  from  the  meeting.    She  heard  how  Sidney 
Herbert  had  delighted  everyone,  and  how  beautifully  he  had 
succeeded  in  paying  that  tribute  to  the  Bracebridges  which  the 
Nightingales  (very  characteristically)  wished  for  more  than  any- 
thing.   She  heard  how  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Stanley  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  all  spoken  and  how  Monckton  Milnes 
had  been  most  touching. ^    The  Nightingales  were  constantly 
feeling  touched  by  Monckton  Milnes  now.    Though  he  was 
obviously  very  happy  in  his  marriage,  and  though  they,  like  every- 
one else,  loved  his  wife,  they  could  not  help  being  sorry  for  him, 
because  he  had  not  got  Flo.    Parthe  thought  that  he  still  cherished 
a  hopeless,  romantic  passion,  and  was  confirmed  in  her  belief  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  called  his  second  little  daughter,  Florence, 
and  appeared  very  much  depressed  when  Flo  could  not  accept  his 
invitation  to  be  godmother.    Madame  Mohl,  who  had  never 
approved  of  him,  had  lately  written  of  him  as  a  "  whizzle-headed 
hanneton''    Neither  she  nor  Parthe  quite  did  justice  to  his  real 
qualities.    On  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  he  showed  some  of  his 
old  understanding,  removed  alike  from  light-mindedness  or  senti- 

1  Sir  E.  Cook  gives  a  full  account  of  the  meeting  and  the  Nightingale 
fund  (Vol.  I,  269). 
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mental  romance;  It  was  nonsense,  he  said,  to  talk  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's sacrifice  in  giving  up  luxuries.  "  God  knows  that  the  luxury 
of  one  good  action  must  to  a  mind  such  as  hers  be  more  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  loss  of  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life."  A  light 
about  the  past  shone  into  his  mind  and  comforted  him  if  he  had 
any  need  of  comfort.  Strange  to  say,  a  gleam  about  the  future 
entered  Mrs.  Nightingale's  mind  at  the  same  time.  Sitting  in  the 
Burlington  Hotel  writing  to  Flo  on  the  evening  of  that  29th  of 
November,  "  the  most  interesting  day  of  thy  Mother's  life,"  she 
said; 

"I  believe  that  you  will  be  more  indifferent  than  any  of  us  to  your 
fame,  but  be  glad  that  we  feel  this  is  a  proud  day  for  us  ;  for  the  like 
has  never  happened  before,  but  will,  I  trust,  from  your  example  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  many  future  mothers." 

So  Mrs.  Nightingale,  who  had  felt  disgraced  when  Flo  went 
to  Kaiserswerth  did,  in  that  flash  of  insight,  understand  that  the 
way  she  had  opened  was  a  good  one,  not  only  for  daughters  but 
for  mothers. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  enjoying  the  late  glories  of  Derbyshire  hills, 
and  then  settling  down  to  the  long,  long  winter  evenings  at 
Embley,  felt  that  if  he  believed  the  testimonials  Flo  sent  him,  in 
the  letters  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  immense  debt  she  and  her 
work  owed  to  him,  he  might  rejoice  too  much ;  but  that  the 
testimonial  to  her  did  seem  to  be  almost  without  alloy. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  who  was  not  satisfied  that 
pure  gold  had  been  offered  to  Flo,  and  that  was  good  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge.  It  was  true  that  it  was  all  very  important  and  that  the 
speeches  had  shown  quite  a  due  sense  of  its  being  a  great  occasion. 
Lord  Lansdowne  leading  off  with  the  earnest  footfall  of  an  old 
Squire  heading  a  Sir  Roger  Coverley."  The  Bishops,  that  shame- 
less body,"  who,  when  invited  to  the  meeting,  had  all  with  one 
consent  begun  to  make  excuse,  were  not,  after  all,  much  missed. 
A  very  large  sum  of  money  was  likely  to  be  collected.  He  hoped 
Flo  would  not  be  perversely  indifferent. 

"  It  is  a  noble  achievement  so  far,"  he  wrote  to  her.  "  Don't  think 
too  litde  of  it.  I  told  the  fellows  you  looked  at  Scutari  ^  but  as  a  means 
to  do  more.  God  grant  you  may  live  to  make  it  so.  Take  care  of 
yourself.  It  is  a  new  Order  you  establish  in  our  Country  for  ever,  for 
Christianity  is  not  retrograding  here.  St.  Francis  and  St.  Filippo  Neri 
did  no  more.    Begging  Saints  is  fell,  nursing  Saints  is  tvz  in  the  markets 


1  i.e.  on  her  work  at  Scutari. 
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of  the  world.  Why  not  in  God's  name  take  advantage  of  the  circum- ; 
stance  for  man's  good  ?  " 

It  was  glorious  to  think  what  Flo  might  do.  But  there  had 
been  a  blot  on  the  meeting ;  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  speak 
till  late,  and  then  in  circumstances  in  which  he  could  not  tell  the 
fellows  what  he  really  wanted  them  to  know.  If  they  knew  it 
themselves,  they  certainly  did  not  say  it.    He  wrote  to  Flo  : 

"  After  all,  what  a  joke,  that  of  '  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen'  and  His 
Royal  Highness  none  dared  to  tell  what  you  did  !  Stood  in  gap  when 
officials  deserted ;  loved  the  soldier  when  his  officers  left  him ;  cured 
him  when  his  doctors  left  him  to  die ;  found  out  his  wants  ;  forced 
them  to  be  acknowledged,  and  then  supplied  them.  These  el^U  of  a 
free  country  neither  said  it  nor  let  me  say  it." 

He  was  right  in  thinking  that  Flo  would  "make  little"  of 
what  Lords  and  Gentlemen  said  or  did  not  say  of  her,  or  of  work 
which  was  only  in  the  past  and  the  future.  Her  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  matters  which  were  either  mofe  immediate  or  more; 
everlasting.  Returning  to  her  hut  on  the  Genoese  heights  above 
Balaclava  Harbour,  after  long  days  spent  in  close  consideration 
of  roofs,  reading-rooms,  kitchens,  water-closets,  and  quarrels 
among  her  staff,  she  listened  to  the  never-ending  sound  of  the  sea 
breaking  at  the  base  of  the  great  cliffs.  It  seemed  to  her  like  the 
voice  of  Eternal  Love,  calling  without  pause,  to  the  unheeding 
generations. 


CHAPTER  IX 


AUNT   MAI   AT  SCUTARI 
November,  December,  iS^  ^-January,  1856 

OUEEN  VICTORIA  had  been  thinking  out  her  own  way  of 
honouring  Miss  Nightingale.  What  could  be  better  than  a 
decoration  similar  in  character  to  the  decorations  bestowed 
on  the  Queen's  dear  and  brave  soldiers,  but  adapted  for  a 
lady  and  designed  by  the  Prince  ?  It  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  conveying  the  high  approbation  of  her  Sovereign  to  one 
who  was  so  Bright  an  Example  to  her  Sex.  The  Prince  did  his 
work  admirably  :  the  jewel  had  something  the  appearance  of  a 
medal  and  something  of  a  regimental  badge,  and  was  nevertheless 
a  ladylike  brooch.  It  combined  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George 
with  the  Royal  Cipher,  a  diamond  crown  and  the  words  "  Blessed 
are  the  xvlerciful."  It  was  not  extraordinarily  beautiful,  but  it 
symbolized  the  approval  of  Victoria,  as  woman  and  as  Queen,  of 
the  soldiers,  of  the  Country  and  of  One  higher  than  these.  It 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  Victoria's  most  direct  and  feeling 
letters,  and  both  brooch  and  letter  were  awaiting  Miss  Nightin- 
gale when  she  returned  to  Scutari. 

Other  things  were  awaiting  her  there.  There  was  the  German 
Legion,  one  of  the  foreign  contingents  which  the  War  Office 
had  levied  in  response  to  an  early  appeal  from  Lord  Raglan 
for  seasoned  troops  to  leaven  his  young  boys.  The  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  declared  his  inability  to  find  shelter  for 
them  in  his  encampments,  and  General  Storks  had  undertaken 
to  house  3,000  of  them  at  Scutari.  Large  numbers  of  them 
had  been  crowded  into  the  great  barrack,  where  hospital  arrange- 
ments were  consequently  somewhat  upset.  Another  visitor 
had  followed  in  their  wake,  and  it  was  the  news  of  this  last 
arrival  which  brought  Florence  back  from  Balaclava  before  her 
work  there  was  quite  done.  Cholera  took  possession  of  the 
hospitals  with  appalling  suddenness.  It  seemed  to  Dr.  Black- 
wood, ministering  to  the  dying,  that  corpses  were  always  being 
carried  out  at  one  door,  and  fresh  cases  being  brought  in  at  the 
other.    Poor  Dr.  MacGrigor  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  it,  and 
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was  gone  in  twenty-four  hours.  Five  other  medical  men  died. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  a  hundred  of  those  stricken  had  died. 

No  one  was  surprised  when  Miss  Nightingale  walked  in.  She 
had  come  by  the  first  boat  after  receiving  news  of  the  epidemic  J 
and  her  presence,  as  usual,  brought  comfort  and  confidence  to 
the  sick  and  those  who  attended  them.  But  already  the  worst 
was  over.  The  epidemic  abated  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 
General  Storks  moved  the  healthy  portion  of  the  German  Legion 
into  open-air  encampments,  and  carried  out  disinfecting  measures 
in  the  barracks.  He  was  an  energetic  organizer  ;  and  he  reali2:ed 
more  clearly  than  any  soldier  with  whom  Florence  had  worked 
that  an  officer's  duty  to  his  men  did  not  cease  when  he  had  led 
them  to  victory  or  death.  He  and  she  "  served  together,"  as  he 
put  it,  against  the  bad  system,  which  had  fostered  ignorance  and 
brutish  stupidity  while  condemning  them.  He,  as  Commandant, 
gave  orders  for  schools  and  recreation  rooms,  and  she,  as  the 
mother  of  fifty  thousand  children,  provided  for  their  lessons  and 
their  play  as  she  had  provided  for  their  sick  beds.  She  sent  to 
England  for  thousands  of  copybooks,  maps,  puzzles,  sets  of 
chessmen,  copies  of  Macbeth  for  dramatic  reading,  magic  lantern 
slides,  footballs  and  pictures.  Parthe  took  pleasure  in  presenting 
a  copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  "  which,  my  love,  is  domestic, 
if  you  please,  not  Popish,"  and  still  more  pleasure  in  forwarding 
a  gift  from  the  Queen.  It  was  "  very  pretty  "  of  her  Majesty, 
Parthe  thought,  to  send  a  print  of  the  aged  Duke  of  Wellington 
presenting  May  flowers  to  his  infant  godson.  Prince  Arthur ;  it 
"combined  so  many  things."  Flo  hung  it  in  the  Inkerman  Cafe, 
where  it  was  much  admired.  She  soon  had  enough  educational 
stores  in  Scutari  to  be  able  to  send  large  packages  on  to  the 
Crimea ;  she  had  already  provided  for  their  distribution  there.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Commandant  called  for  her  help  in  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  hospitals  made  necessary  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Moore,  who  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Officers'  Hospital  at 
the  Sultan's  Palace  of  Haida  Pacha.  General  Storks  moved  the 
sick  officers  to  the  General  Hospital  and  placed  them  under  the 
control  of  Miss  Nightingale.  Florence  had  up  till  now  avoided 
any  general  charge  of  officer  patients.  Sidney  Herbert  had 
warned  her  that  if  ladies  nursed  gentlemen,  misconstruction, 
if  not  scandal,  would  be  sure  to  arise.  But  there  was  a  deeper 
reason  than  this  ;  she  had  always  felt  that  her  mission  was  to 
the  poor  and  to  those  who  had  no  one  else  to  comfort  them. 
The  officers,  however  much  they  might  suffer,  were  on  the 
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whole  better  off  than  the  men,  and  they  could  afford,  if  they 
wished,  to  pay  nurses  to  attend  them.^  She  did  not  think, 
therefore,  that  as  a  body  they  had  the  same  claim  on  the 
services  of  her  nurses  and  herself  as  the  private  soldiers.  To 
individuals  who  were  suffering,  however,  she  never  felt  able 
to  refuse  her  individual  help,  and  in  this  way  she  had  cared  for 
many  officers.  Aunt  Mai  was  at  this  very  time  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  begun  by  Flo  with  a  lady  whose  son,  a  very 
young  officer,  had  died  at  Scutari.  The  poor  mother  was  pas- 
sionately grateful  to  Miss  Nightingale  for  her  tender  nursing  of 
her  boy  and  for  the  great  pains  she  had  taken  to  treasure  up  all 
his  words  and  looks  and  write  about  them  to  the  mourners  at 
home.  Florence  had  written  and  was  still  writing  an  immense 
number  of  letters  of  this  kind  to  parents  of  all  classes ;  many 
enquiries  which  the  War  Office  could  not  answer  came  to  her, 
and  she  never  failed  to  attend  to  them.  2  Now  she  undertook  to 
care  for  all  the  serious  cases  among  the  officer  patients  ;  provided 
that  the  officers,  like  the  men,  might  have  a  regular  diet  roll  and 
be  attended  by  hospital  orderlies,  and  not  by  their  own  servants ; 
without  these  conditions  she  felt  that  the  new  patients  would 
hardly  fit  into  her  scheme.  She  also  had  to  take  on  the  patients 
and  some  of  the  nurses  from  Koulali  when  the  General  Hospital 

^  A  Crimean  Officer,  Colin  Campbell  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
general  of  his  name)  says,  in  his  reminiscences  that  the  difference  between 
what  the  officers  suffered  and  what  the  men  suffered  in  the  Crimea,  was  "  the 
difference  between  life  and  death.'*  When  the  officers  came  in  worn  out  and 
half-frozen  from  the  trenches,  they  did  at  least  find  warm  food  awaiting  them, 
and  could  generally  get  dry  beds.  The  men,  when  they  came  in  from  the 
trenches,  had  to  begin  by  finding  fuel  and  cooking  their  food,  if  they  felt 
able  to  do  it.  As  they  were  generally  completely  exhausted,  they  ate  their 
food  raw  and  slept  in  the  mud.  Nevertheless,  the  sufferings  of  the  officers 
could  not  be  considered  light,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  reminiscences  of 
Major-General  Maunsell,  R.A.,  who  was  in  the  Crimea  as  a  Captain.  He 
records  that  he  had  one  pocket  handkerchief,  which  he  had  to  give  up  to 
bandage  his  servant  when  the  latter  was  shot  down  beside  him.  When  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  side  and  arm,  the  surgeon  cut  away  his  tunic 
in  order  to  dress  the  wound,  and  then  sewed  it  roughly  together  with  string 
over  the  dressings.  Captain  Maunsell  had  to  wear  this  tunic  all  the  time 
he  was  in  hospital  at  Scutari,  as  he  had  no  other  clothes.  He  was  not  nursed 
by  Miss  Nightingale ;  he  and  the  brother  officer  who  shared  his  room  used 
to  see  her  passing  along  the  corridors  and  wish  that  they  were  under  her  care  ; 
"she  was,  however,  taken  up  with  those  who  needed  her  more." 

2  A  bundle  of  letters  of  enquiry  and  thanks  from  places  in  every  part  of 
the  British  Isles,  from  people  of  all  degrees  of  education  have  been  preserved. 
Some  of  them  are  terribly  pathetic  documents. 
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there  was  broken  up  and  the  building  turned  into  a  barrack  for 
the  German  Legion. 

The  ladies  of  Koulali  had  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  since 
the  spring.  The  misconduct  of  the  paid  nurses  had  been  so 
disgraceful  that  one  batch  after  another  had  had  to  be  sent  home. 
To  the  profound  astonishment  of  the  ladies,  the  authorities  had 
taken  umbrage  at  these  dismissals,  and  had  actually  asked  for 
particulars.  A  dignified  reply  had  been  sent  by  the  ladies,  remind- 
ing the  authorities  at  home  that  their  superintendent's  duties  did 

include  the  reformation  of  women  of  loose  character  and 
immoral  habits.  As  for  the  particulars,  the  ladies  said  that  these 
could  not  be  given,  as  they  would  in  many  cases  include  details 
too  terrible  to  mention. ^  Such  of  the  ladies  as  were  not  engaged 
to  be  married  or  on  the  point  of  being  so — nursing  work  at 
Koulali  had  had  its  social  advantages — now  came  to  Scutari,  the 
others  Florence  expected  soon  to  see  back  as  the  wives  of  their 
husbands. 2  The  nurses  at  Koulali  had  been  so  frightened  at  what 
they  had  been  told  of  Miss  Nightingale  that  they  arrived  crying 
with  terror.    They  were  soon,  however,  quite  at  ease. 

Aunt  Mai  was  deeply  thanldul  that  she  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Flo  that  she  could  stay  with  her  for  the  winter.  Flo  was 
scrupulous  both  about  keeping  Aunt  Mai  from  her  own  family 
and  about  exposing  her  for  too  long  to  the  unhealthiness  and 
fatigues  of  life  at  Scutari. 

"  I  know,"  wrote  Aunt  Mai  on  Dec.  9,  1855,  "  she  would  turn  me 
out  if  she  saw  me  flag  in  the  least,  and  yet,  sweet  soul,  I  know  my  love 
to  her  is  a  drop  of  comfort  in  her  cup.  Flo  said  yesterday  that  if  Mrs. 
Roberts  left  her,  she  thought  she  should  give  up  and  go  home.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  the  possibility  that  anything 
would  make  her  go  home,  and  probably  this  was  allegorical;  still  it 
will  show  you  her  high  value  for  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  yet  in  many  ways  you 
can't  think  how  Mrs.  Roberts  tires  her  by  her  talking — she  is  so  angry 
with  people  for  tiring  Miss  Nightingale  with  talk,  yet  herself  tells  her 
stories  and  often  disturbing  stories  over  and  over  and  over — and  by  her 
temper  which  quarrels  right  and  left.  Nevertheless,  I  think  she  keeps 
her  alive  by  her  care  and  watchfulness,  and  by  the  dependence  Flo  can 
have  on  her  propriety  and  truth,  and  cleverness,  and  care  for  the  patients. 
I  suppose  one  finds  lights  and  shadows  everywhere,  certainly  the  shadows 
are  strong  here  even  where  there  are  lights. 

1  So  wrote  one  of  the  ladies  in  her  account  of  the  dismissals,  the  enquiry 
and  the  reply.    {Eastern  Hospitals^  Vol.  II,  p.  19.) 

2  See  F.  N.'s  letter  of  Dec.  22  to  Lady  Cranworth,  who  had  taken  on  the 
business  connected  with  the  sending  of  nurses  from  home.  Lady  Cranworth 
was  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Palmerston's  Government. 
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"  What  I  am  feeling  most  hard  for  Flo  just  now  is  having  these  nurses 
and  ladies  from  Koulali.  She  finds  four  of  these  nurses  have  been 
mainly  employed  upon  the  Koulali  ladies.  One  says  she  was  chiefly 
employed  in  making  their  gowns,  another  house-maiding,  another 
cleaning  after  the  nurses,  a  fourth  I  forget.  These  ladies  had  a  man- 
servant to  wait  at  table.  Now  one  sees  that  it  is  to  be  expected  not  only 
that  these  new-comers  will  not  all  fit  into  Flo's  different  course,  but 
that  they  will  unsettle  the  nurses.  This  is  one  of  the  clouds  threatening 
us  just  now ;  I  would  one  could  fear  the  moral  clouds  as  little  as  those 
which  are  now  venting  themselves  upon  us.  .  .  .  This  pouring  rain 
and  the  damp  have  not  brought  any  return  of  Cholera.  I  am  glad  to 
say  there  is  not  a  case  in  the  hospital ;  nor  is  there  any  particular  un- 
healthy state  of  things. 

"  Well,  and  suppose  you  could  see  us  just  now  at  12.30  by  the  little 
clock  just  about  to  strike  its  half-hour,  you  would  see  us  back  to  back, 
Flo  at  her  large  table  covered  with  papers,  I  at  my  little  table  with  my 
tiny  work,  though  I  will  not  call  it  a  tiny  work  if  it  gives  my  dear  friends 
comfort  or  pleasure.  We  speak  not  a  word.  The  wind  roars,  the  rain 
patters  ;  I  don't  think  Flo  is  conscious  of  the  bluster,  I  never  saw  a 
mind  so  continuously  concentrated  on  her  work.  Is  it  a  mind  that 
belonged  to  some  other  planet,  though,  in  accordance  with  God's  love 
no  doubt,  falHng  like  a  meteor  on  this  ?  For  it  does  not  seem  adapted 
to  the  human  frame,  though  it  has  forced  that  frame  to  obedience. 
"VC^en  I  talked  of  light  and  shadows  I  might  perhaps  have  excepted 
Reverend  Mother.  I  wish  you  could  see  her,  she  is  the  most  perfect 
lady,  and  so  good,  not  always  sufficiently  alert  to  see,  though  always 
to  do.  I  wish  I  could  see  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  true  heroine  I  understand  her 
to  be,  in  unselfishness  and  devotedness  to  her  work.  It  is  refreshing 
to  think  of  those  two  where  so  many  fail.  Flo  loves  Miss  Morton  too. 
I  am  glad  often  to  repeat  these  names  to  you,  for  I  fear  you  will  think 
I  am  always  complaining.  Now  I  will  say  farewell,  glad  to  tell  you 
there  is  nothing  particular  now  to  disturb.  We  must  not  go  before- 
hand, beyond  being  prepared  for  the  future." 

Miss  Morton,  who  had  been  a  District  Visitor  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  had  done  devoted  work  during  the  cholera  there, 
was  very  religious  and  earnestly  persuaded  the  nurses  and  others 
to  go  to  church  and  read  their  Bibles.  She  was  also  a  kind, 
ready  teacher  of  secular  acquirements. 

Dec.  II.  "There  is  the  beauty  of  Miss  Morton;  wherever  she  is 
she  at  once  begins  to  look  how  she  can  make  those  around  her  better 
and  happier.  She  always  sees  the  best ;  the  misfortune  is,  she  is  not 
sharp  to  see  the  wrong.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  interest  she  calls 
out  in  these  three  rough,  ordinary  washerwomen  in  their  writing  and 
reading  with  her.  Not  enough  though  to  prevent  their  drinking  and 
lying. 
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"  I  used  to  think  people  too  apt  to  turn  the  sorrows  of  life  into  joke  ; 
with  Flo  I  am  always  glad  when  we  can  look  at  the  ludicrous  and  thus, 
I  hope,  a  little  lighten  the  heavy  load  of  care.  .  .  . 

"  Miss  Morton  is  to  come  down  to  the  hospital  in  an  afternoon  to 
give  the  nurses  who  wish  it  a  lesson.  ...  I  wish  you  could  hear  more 
of  Flo's  talk,  but  it  is  obliged  to  be  so  entirely  concerned  with  Miss  this, 
or  Nurse  that,  or  Orderly  the  other,  or  what  answer  to  be  returned  to 
this  letter  and  that,  etc.,  etc.,  that  it  is  untranslatable  out  of  the  hospital. 
I  make  a  sort  of  rule  with  myself,  never  to  begin  to  talk.  How  could 
I  find  it  in  my  heart  when  she  has  been  talking  and  talking  from  ten 
to  four  and  is  talking  still  ?  Just  now  it  is  Miss  Morton  she  is  talking 
to  ;  Miss  Morton  and  Mrs.  Roberts  are  both  very  great  talkers.  She 
has  had  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Linton  this  morning  and  Soyer  and  two 
Sisters  of  Charity,  besides  Nurses  and  Corporals." 

De^:.  19.  "  Flo  was  delighted  with  her  gloves  and  much  rejoiced  to 
hear  of  slippers.  ...  I  am  sure  she  is  low  in  bonnets,  only  take  care, 
please,  if  you  send  one,  that  it  is  of  the  plain  style  which  alone  she  will 
wear.  She  is  always  handsomely  and  nicely  dressed,  but  perfectly  plain, 
a  black  gown  and  black  shawl  when  she  goes  out.  In  the  house  she 
never  wears  any  shawl  or  cloak ;  she  can't  bear  to  have  her  arms  at  all 
embarrassed.  I  would  recommend  grey  ribbons  and  black  velvet  and 
the  like.  She  said  she  had  plenty  of  gowns.  Nothing  can  be  so  different 
as  your  atmosphere  and  ours.  You  hear  of  her  at  the  pinnacle  of  human 
admiration ;  here  opposition  and  disHkes  are  an  atmosphere,  and  she  is 
too  busy  contending  with  these  to  reaHze  the  other.  .  .  ." 

The  business  of  Miss  X  was  endless  and  extremely  painful. 

"  So  now  my  poor  Flo  is  immersed  in  that.  When  I  can  see  light, 
I'll  tell  you.  ...  I  do  not  at  all  want  Flo  to  go  back  at  present  to 
Balaclava.  She  said  she  wished  very  much  to  be  there  while  Dr.  Suther- 
land was  at  work  there,  but  it  would  be  impossible  at  present.  Eight 
new  nurses  and  two  new  ladies,  four  at  the  General  Hospital,  three  new 
nurses  here.  Then  the  officer  nursing  at  the  General  Hospital  and  their 
two  nurses.  Then  now,  this  weary  business  concerning  which  at  this 
moment  the  General  is  taking  evidence  in  his  room." 

Dec.  zz.  "  We  go  very  often  to  the  General  Hospital.  I  think  it 
must  be  well  for  her  to  have  the  walk.  She  never  goes  out  except  there 
and  very  rarely  to  her  house,  and  only  if  there  is  business.  We  have 
snow  and  very  cold  wind  to-day  (Wednesday  evening).  Nothing  new 
came  out  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  but  Flo  will  have  to  prepare 
her  account  for  the  W.O.,  a  weary,  weary  work.  .  .  ." 

Dec:.  20.  "  Flo  has  worked  like  a  tiger  and  nearly  finished  her  report 
of  Miss  X." 

Dec:,  zz.  "  Oh,  dear  friends,  we  say  sometimes  how  little  you  picture 
our  lives  when  you  talk  of  a  comfortable  tea,  or  comfortable  evening 
together.  Our  tea  is  :  Mrs.  Roberts  comes  in,  '  Are  you  ready  for  your 
tea.  Ma'am  ? '    Flo  does  not  look  up  from  her  writing  but  answers 
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'  Yes.'  (You  know  she  was  always  ready  for  her  tea.)  Mrs.  Roberts 
comes  in  with  two  cups  of  tea  and  a  plate  of  toast  and  puts  Flo's  tea  on 
a  chair  beside  her  and  the  toast  ditto,  my  tea  on  the  little  table  where  I 
sit.  Flo  does  not  leave  off  for  a  moment  her  writing,  but  takes  a  mouth- 
ful from  time  to  time.  Our  evening  is  :  she  sitting  writing  at  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  I  sitting  with  my  back  to  her  candle 
and  lamps,  and  doing  nothing  by  candles  unless  there  is  any  writing 
that  wants  to  be  done  directly  ;  she  now  and  then  speaking  of  the  point 
in  hand.  I  know  how  much  you  must  want  to  know  of  things  that  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  about.  Of  her  times  at  Balaclava,  I  really  only 
know  what  those  letters  told  me  :  the  present  is  with  her  far  too  busy 
to  allow  her  to  narrate  the  past.  Seeing  a  stream  of  people  on  business 
and  writing  is  her  Hfe.  She  has  much  business  at  the  General  Hospital 
and  when  she  can,  we  rush  there,  through  the  mud,  which,  tired  as  she 
is,  leaves  no  time  for  conversation.  She  said  yesterday  a  walk  round 
the  wards  with  Mrs.  Roberts  is  the  only  recreation  she  has.  These  last 
days  I've  been,  when  there  is  not  writing  to  prevent  it,  in  what  they  call 
the  '  Outside  Store  '  where  are  those  awful  Free  Gifts  (would  they  never 
had  existed,  between  you  and  me  be  it  said).  Three  of  the  nurses  are 
making  up  bundles  of  old  linen,  that  is  tearing  up  shirts  sent  for  the 
purpose,  of  which  the  quantity  is  immense.  I  meanwhile,  am  sorting 
out  books  in  order  to  have  ready  when  a  demand  for  a  box  comes,  the 
fitting  books  for  the  occasion.  Without  much  sorting,  you  might  send 
the  Mysteries  of  Paris  and  Jack  Sheppard  (which  I've  just  brought  in  to 
burn),  with  the  SouVs  Monitor  and  some  really  useful  and  good  books. 
I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  there.  The  Nurses  may  never  be  in  the 
store  alone,  so  I'm  particularly  glad  to  be  there  as  it's  work  wanted,  but 
I've  not  seen  Flo  for  five  minutes  to-day  except  at  dinner,  a  very  short 
concern  from  which  she  is  often  called  away  and  which  we  have  when 
we  can ;  and  when  we  dine  I  have  to  make  use  of  the  time  to  ask  her 
some  question  of  business.  I  don't  say  this  in  the  least  to  complain 
but  only  to  excuse  that  I  send  no  news  and  also  to  explain  that  I  am 
glad  that  you  should  ask  mxC  the  definite  questions  that  you  want 
answered,  because  those  I  can  always  ask  her  when  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. In  answer  to  the  questions  in  your  last  whether  any  of  the 
doctors  helped  her  against  Dr.  Hall's  machinations,  she  said,  '  There  is 
not  an  official  that  would  not  burn  me  like  Joan  of  Arc  if  he  could,  but 
they  know  that  the  W.O.  cannot  turn  me  out  because  the  country  is 
with  me — that,'  she  said,  '  is  my  position.'  She  did  not  see  Codrington 
or  La  Marmora.  Codrington  was  only  just  appointed.  La  Marmora 
gone.  She  said  the  officers  were  more  favourable  to  her  than  the  doctors, 
she  particularized  General  Stoneherzen,  General  Cameron,  Lord  Rokeby 
as  having  been  friendly  to  her.  .  .  .  She  thinks  nothing  of  Dr.  L. 
She  said  last  night,  '  He  has  all  sense  but  common  sense.'  She  told  me 
an  instance  in  which  he  would  not  permit  what  even  Cumming  per- 
mitted, viz.  the  nurses  giving  medicine  which  is  ordered  by  the  doctors 
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and  which  is  mainly  thrown  away,  being  put  down  on  a  table  or  corner 
in  the  ward.  If  the  patient  likes  it  and  is  able,  he  takes  it  himself,  if 
not,  the  orderly  gives  it  if  he  likes,  but  perhaps,  he  can't  read.  .  .  . 
Flo,  you  know,  is  little  for  medicine,  so  she  does  not  repine  at  the  fact, 
but  thinks  the  nurses  might  be  allowed  to  give  it 

"As  to  my  having  any  talk  with  Flo  on  the  subjects  she  used  to  talk 
about,  I  really  might  as  well  expect  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  talk  to  me. 
.  .  .  We  laugh  at  times  over  these  circumstances  and  she  still  looks 
blooming  in  the  face.  I  see  she  is  rheumatic,  though  she  never  com- 
plains and  unfortunately  she  can  have  no  fire  in  the  stove  because 
it  smokes  and  a  pan  of  charcoal,  the  only  other  resource,  affects  her 
head,  and  the  windows  shutting  badly  her  room  is  very  cold.  She  still 
loves  her  50,000  children  as  she  calls  them  so  much  that  she  would 
work  with  satisfaction  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  wretched  women 
who  have  worn  and  torn  her — she  is  disgusted  with  what  she  thinks 
the  weakness  of  the  W.O.  patting  her  with  one  hand  and  giving  her  a 
blow  with  the  other.  .  .  . 

"  Lord  Panmure  writes  his  congratulations  by  Telegraph  on  the 
Testimonial  the  same  day  the  Dispatch  comes,  desiring  her  to  inform 
the  General  of  all  particulars  of  the  reasons  of  her  servant's  dismissal, 
to  which  she  would  answer  if  she  could  :  *  If  you  can  trust  Miss  X's 
word  rather  than  mine  that  she  does  not  deserve  to  be  dismissed,  dismiss 
me ' ;  but  the  General  is  of  a  different  opinion.  ...  So  she  has  to 
toil  to  prepare  the  evidence." 

Dec,  24.  "  An  invitation  to  Flo  yesterday  from  Lady  Stratford  to 
go  Christmas  Day  to  her ;  I  begged  her  not  to  refuse,  which  I  thought 
would  be  very  impolite.    She  is  going  to-morrow." 

Before  going  to  the  Embassy,  Florence  had  to  write  her 
account  of  the  Miss  X  affair.  Miss  X,  as  we  know,  had  left 
Scutari  clamouring  for  forgiveness,  beseeching  General  Storks 
and  Miss  Nightingale  not  to  bring  her  to  trial,  and  expressing 
vehement  gratitude  for  their  kindness  to  her.  But  when  she 
reached  England  and  found  that  influential  ladies  were  willing  to 
take  up  her  cause  she  hurried  to  the  War  Office  and  complained 
of  her  dismissal  and  the  wanton  outrage  to  which  she  declared 
that  she  had  been  subjected  by  General  Storks.  The  fact  that  he 
had  not  punished  her  was  stated  by  her  to  prove  her  innocence. 
She  demanded  that  this  innocence  should  be  declared,  and  com- 
pensation should  be  made  to  her  for  semi-imprisonment  and  for 
the  search  through  her  things.  Lord  Panmure,  always  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  complained  the  loudest,  asked  for  a  full  report 
of  the  affair.  Florence  might  well  have  refused,  saying,  like  the 
ladies  of  Koulali,  that  the  particulars  were  "  too  dreadful  to  men- 
tion " ;  she  could  have  done  this  with  the  more  ease,  as  Miss  X 
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was  her  own  employee  engaged  by  her  and  not  sent  out  by  the 
Government.  But  to  do  so  would  be  to  abandon  General  Storks, 
who  asked  her  to  write  the  report  and  who  might  suffer  profes- 
sionally if  she  did  not.  She  felt,  moreover,  that  although  circum- 
stances made  her  more  independent  of  the  War  Office  than  he 
was,  she  was  as  much  its  servant  as  he,  and  would  submit  to  its 
commands  even  when  she  considered  them  unjust.  She  would 
not  do  so,  however,  without  uttering  the  kind  of  remonstrance 
which  a  loyal  public  servant  has  a  right  to  make.  Therefore, 
when  late  on  Christmas  Eve,  or  rather,  early  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, she  finished  telling  the  whole  story  in  language  and  hand- 
writing so  clear  that  they  would  not  baffle  official  intelligence,  or 
disgrace  official  records,  and  had  come  to  her  twenty-eighth  page 
of  official  foolscap,  she  wrote  : 

"  While  I  show  by  not  declining  to  indicate  this  disgusting  history^ 
that  I  neither  shrink  from  labour  nor  from  the  responsibility  that  rightly 
devolves  upon  me  in  performing  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
War  Department,  I  will  venture  at  the  same  time  to  make  another  state- 
ment, which  I  am  sure  will  be  taken  as  it  is  intended  to  be  put  by  me 
— i.e.  respectfully,  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  servant  who  cannot  perform  her 
duties  unless  she  is  supported  in  them.  Placed  in  a  new  and  arduous 
and  responsible  position,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  which 
officials  at  home  can  perhaps  hardly  appreciate,  worked  beyond  under- 
standing. If  my  overloaded  time  and  strength  are  to  be  taken  up  in 
answering  unsupported  statements  of  my  dismissed  servants,  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  me  to  know  for  what  purpose.  For  I  did  and  do 
expect  to  be  supported  in  the  discharge  of  my  proper  duty,  I  did  and  do 
expect  to  be  considered  competent  to  decide  upon  the  unfitness  of 
persons  employed  by  me  as  servants,  and  whom  I  discharge  for  proved 
breach  of  trust,  without  being  thus  called  upon  to  answer  their  absurd 
accusations.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  the  public  service  can  be 
carried  on.  Or  if  his  Lordship  the  Minister  of  War  cannot  trust  his 
subordinates  to  exercise  the  necessary  functions  of  their  office,  he  should 
recall  them. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedt.  servt., 
"  Florence  Nightingale." 

How  she  would  have  liked  to  spend  Christmas  Day  in  real 
public  service  !  Instead  of  that,  she  had  to  spend  it  in  high 
Society,  listening  to  the  talk  of  all  the  World  and  his  Wife.  .  . 

The  War  would  go  on  for  years,  must  go  on  for  years.  .  .  . 
Turkey  would  be  torn  to  shreds.  .  .  .    Well,  perhaps  the  best 
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thing  that  could  happen  to  her  would  be  to  be  divided  up 
between  England  and  France  and  Austria.  .  .  .  No,  but  the 
real  danger  was  a  misunderstanding  with  France.  Was  it  true 
that  the  French  were  saying,  "  Nous  avons  vaincu  les  Russes  en 
enemis  et  les  Anglais  en  allies  ? '  .  .  .  How  like  them !  .  .  . 
Well,  but  the  Emperor.  .  .  . 

She  was  glad  when  they  began  to  play  games  ;  in  consideration 
for  her  health,  she  was  allowed  to  sit  on  a  sofa  and  watch.  Some 
of  the  games  made  her  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
Lady  Stratford,  who  had  been  asked  by  some  of  her  most  fashion- 
able guests,  whether  that  quiet  lady  in  black  who  looked  so  like 
a  nun  really  was  Miss  Nightingale,  and  who  heard  one  of  them 
murmur  under  her  breath,  "  Greatest  in  name  and  honour  among 
women," — positively  fawned  upon  her ;  but  next  day,  she  told 
Dr.  Blackwood  that  she  quite  believed  Miss  X's  version  of  her 
own  story.  Dr.  Blackwood,  who  had  just  been  writing  his  report 
of  the  affair,  felt  that  it  required  all  his  early  legal  training  and 
all  the  charity  of  his  present  profession  to  prevent  him  from  telling 
her  ladyship  what  he  thought  of  her.  He  did  argue  with  her  so 
warmly  that  at  last  she  was  overwhelmed  and  said  she  supposed 
she  must  believe  him. 

Florence,  when  she  was  told  about  it,  said — "  Why  seek  to  con- 
vince her  ?  She  does  not  really  exist  enough  to  hold  a  conviction. 
She  only  exists  to  build  up  something  she  thinks  is  a  very  im- 
portant Lady  Stratford  and  to  put  down  whatever  interferes  with 
it."  But  when  she  thought  of  how  the  Ambassadress  had  treated 
her  as  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  England,  and  then  had  said  this 
about  her,  she  felt  she  could  not  bear  to  go  to  the  house  again. 
It  was  not,  anyway,  much  of  a  sacrifice  to  refuse  two  invitations 
to  fancy  balls. 

The  Barrack  Hospital  bore  an  aspect  very  different  from  that 
of  last  Christmas.  "  The  men  all  enjoyed  themselves,  some,  of 
course,  a  little  too  much,  and  so,"  as  one  of  the  nuns  put  it  in  a 
letter  to  her  Bishop,  "  had  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  to  the 
prison  cells."  A  few  days  later.  Sister  Mary  Gonzaga  redecorated 
the  Christmas  tree  which  one  of  the  doctors'  wives  had  had  on 
Christmas  Eve  for  the  German  Legion.  Now  it  was  covered 
with  presents  bought  by  Miss  Nightingale  for  the  patients  in  the 
hospital.    It  was  a  delightful  party. 

On  January  22,  three  new  nuns  arrived  from  Bermondsey, 
and  were  joyfully  greeted  by  their  Mother  and  Sisters  and  by 
Miss  Nightingale. 
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Meanwhile,  Aunt  Mai  went  on  recording  the  lights  and  i 

shadows.    She  wished  Flo  had  a  better  helper  than  herself.    The  1 
Nightingales  wrote  that  to  them  the  arch  marvel  was  to  think  of 
what  Aunt  Mai  was  doing  and  had  done  while  Flo  was  away. 

"  Aunt  Mai  the  gentle,  the  humble,  the  unbusinesslike,"  to  think  I 
of  ber  ordering  people  about  as  a  deputy  ruler  for  Flo  1  Aunt 

Mai  besought  them  not  to  say  anything  about  her.    She  felt  that  ] 

she  did  it  all  so  badly,  and  she  was  really  afraid  of  talking  to  people.  i 

She  was  immensely  relieved  when  Flo  said  she  need  not  accom-  j 

pany  her  to  a  dinner-party  at  the  Sabins  to  meet  all  the  chaplains.  ,| 

"  As  IVe  often  written  my  anxiety  about  Flo,  I  am  happy  in  writing  \ 

that  yesterday  she  said  she  felt  better  than  this  time  last  year.    I  said  \ 

she  had  so  little  sleep  I  wondered  how  she  could  keep  up.    She  said  ! 

in  former  days  at  home  she  used  to  get  up  at  3  (I  suppose  when  she  was  i 

studying  so  hard).    Now  one,  two  and  three,  I  believe,  are  frequent  i 

hours  for  sitting  up,  but  she  does  not,  of  course,  attempt  the  early  rising.  \ 

She  said  also  she  felt  herself  much  improved  intellectually  :  her  head  | 

failed  her,  she  said,  after  the  fever,  but  not  now.    No  fault  to  be  found  \ 
with  her  now  for  being  too  individual  in  her  work.    She  does  nothing 
individual,  and  here  is  her  great  virtue  and  self-denial.    I  should  not 

like  to  tell  how  entirely  she  has  given  up  individual  nursing,  it  might  1 

make  her  less  popular  with  the  public,  who  I  believe,  imagine  her  always  \ 

at  the  soldiers'  bedside.    That  was  her  pleasure.    She  says  the  4,000  to  i 

be  attended  to  by  her  was  interest  and  had  its  enjoyment,  this  writing  ■ 

work  not  to  be  compared  to  it  for  wear  and  tear.^  j 

"  Yesterday,  I  gave  sixteen  of  Parthe's  pictures.  .  .  .    Dear  Parthe,  : 

will  you  send  a  litde  Flo  with  an  owl,  like  that  you  sent  by  post  ?  2    Miss  ] 

Morton  would  much  like  it.    I  said  I  would  ask  for  another,  as  I  wished  ' 

to  give  that  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  was  enraptured  with  it.  ...    If  \ 

now  you  send  me  by  post  more  of  that  size,  I  will  let  them  accumulate  \ 

for  the  nurses.    I  think  they  would  like  that  size  and  a  little  colour.  ! 

Anything  connected  with  Flo  or  Bible  subjects,  or  places  they  know  in  ^ 

England,  or  the  Royal  Family,  would  please,  I  doubt  not.  I  have  asked  ' 
the  same  of  the  others  who  draw."  ^ 

Dec.  26.    "  The  enclosed  tells  me  she  does  not  come  back  to-night. *  j 

1  This  is  not  quite  clear,  but  I  think  it  means  that  Florence  Nightingale  ! 
found  the  writing  work  more  wearing  than  the  nursing  of  the  4,000.  All  ; 
through  her  life,  actual  physical  attendance  on  the  sick  in  their  pain  was  the 

thing  that  calmed  and  satisfied  her  mind.    In  notes  written  in  later  days,  she 

refers  to  nursing  as  her  "  great  serenifier."  She  was  then  on  a  sick  bed  herself  i 
and  could  not  have  done  it.    But  she  gave  it  up  before  she  was  obliged  to, 

because  she  felt  that  she  could  accomplish  a  greater  sum  of  good  by  the  I 

administrative  work.  ) 

2  See  portrait  opposite  p.  166.  | 

3  i.e.,  other  members  of  the  Smith  and  Bonham  Carter  families.  \ 
^  From  the  Embassy  Christmas  festivities.  \ 
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I  was  very  glad  to  receive  the  note.  Mrs.  Roberts  and  I  had  been 
fidgeting  and  Dr.  Blackwood  came  to  comfort  me  by  saying  it  was 
dangerous  to  cross  so  late.  Mr.  Sabin  has  been  here  to-night  expressing 
his  conviction  that  *  to  ruin  the  Protestant  cause  and  to  raise  the  Roman 
Catholic  on  its  ruin,  has  been  throughout  Miss  Stanley's  object.'  " 

Dec.  27.  "  Flo  came  back  looking  well,  but  she  is  immersed  in  the  ' 
post  that  came  in  yesterday,  goes  out  to-day." 

Dec.  30.  "  All  the  praise  from  England  seems  to  fall  deaf  on  her  ; 
ear,  nor  would  she  trouble  herself  about  slanders  there.  She  would 
never  know,  thinking  of  that  before  her,  and  giving  little  thought  to 
good  or  evil  report.  What  does  trouble  her  is  having  to  spend  time 
and  thought  and  strength  on  writing,  talking,  hearing  about  this  dis- 
tressing business,  in  order  to  answer  letters  and  dispatches,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  her  to  answer.  As  to  me  it  is  little  I  can  do,  but  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  remove  a  feather's  weight  from  one  so  oppressed." 

Most  diligently  did  Aunt  Mai  labour  to  make  the  real  state 
of  the  case  known  to  those  who  loved  Flo  in  England.  When 
she  had  been  there  herself  she  had  said  to  herself, "  I  only  know 
she  has  great  difficulties,  is  doing  much  good,  but  what  her  diffi- 
culties are,  or  what  the  good  she  is  doing,  I  can  only  know  most 
imperfectly."  Now  she  wished  she  could  help  others  to  know 
it — but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  describe  all  that  Flo  had  to 
contend  against.  There  were  the  nurses,  many  of  whom  had  to 
be  continually  watched  and  policed  into  sobriety,  and  whatever 
was  arranged  about  the  others,  those  undependable  ones  must 
always  be  under  Flo's  own  eye  at  the  Barrack  Hospital.  Then 
there  were  the  feelings  of  the  superior  workers.  Mrs.  Roberts, 
the  most  entirely  dependable  of  all  the  nurses,  the  one  without 
whom  Flo  felt  she  could  not  get  on  at  all,  was  proud  of  being  | 
what  she  called  "  pepper."  She  had  been  used,  in  her  former  f 
hospital  life,  to  working  with  the  dregs  of  the  earth  and  to  exact- 
ing absolute  submission,  and  now  she  expected  the  same  submis- 
sion from  women  who  were  equal  to,  or  (Aunt  Mai  thought)  a 
little  superior  to  herself.  If  Flo  remonstrated  about  her  rudeness, 
she  said  at  once  that  she  would  go  home.  An  immense  amount 
of  time  and  patience  had  to  be  spent  in  soothing  sensitive  minds 
and  adjusting  difficulties. 

"  Then  there  are  the  "  arrangements  at  all  these  hospitals  in  which 
she  assists  as  to  nursing  and  food  and  clothing,  most  rigid  care  as  to  1 
accounts  to  do  all  with  a  just  economy ;  promoting  in  every  possible  i 
way  whatever  may  raise  the  soldier  against  his  besetting  sin  (I'm  glad 
to  say  the  General  at  once  gave  in  to  the  desire  for  schoolmasters. 
Two  are  daily  expected).    If  you  think  what  all  this  includes ;  the 


From  an  mfimsbed  sketch  by  J.  R.  Parsons. 
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placing  the  ladies  and  nurses  in  each  hospital,  arrangements  for  their 
food  and  clothing  (alas  !  still  more  for  their  tempers) ;  her  dealings 
with  the  War  Office,  with  the  Doctors  and  all  the  other  officials 
here,  her  accounts,  her  correspondence,  it  is  really  wonderful  to  think 
of  what  she  does  now,  to  say  nothing  of  what  she  did  when  4,000 
people  were  in  this  hospital;  and  Miss  Stanley's  incomprehensible 
remark  in  her  letter  a  fortnight  ago  to  Flo  is  :  '  Dearest  Flo,  I'm 
glad  to  hear  from  Lady  Coltman  you  are  now  turning  your  attention 
not  only  to  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  soldier,  but  to  his  improve- 
ment in  other  ways.'  Is  it  not  curious,  to  use  no  harsher  word,  that  in 
a  drawing-room  talk  she  should  learn  for  the  first  time  of  her  *  dearest 
Flo '  that  she  is  doing  what  has  been  the  first  object  of  her  heart  ever 
since  she  set  foot  in  this  land  ?  " 

Jan.  4.  "  Flo  said  yesterday  :  *  I  would  spend  my  life  in  this  place 
and  with  ten  X's  on  my  back,  if  I  could  prevent  the  Russians  from 
becoming  the  tyrants  of  Europe.'  This  desire,  and  to  support  the 
soldier  through  the  combat,  to  relieve  him  physically,  to  improve  him 
morally,  is  the  great  thought  which  is  at  the  root  of  her  persistency.  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  the  people  of  England  admire  because  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  Esquire  has  left  her  home,  as  they  think,  for  the  bedside  of  the 
soldier.  .  .  .  How  should  they  know  anything  else  ?  and  their  admir- 
ation is  most  valuable  for  it  keeps  her  where  she  is,  intimidating  the 
W.O.  from  yielding  to  those  who  give  it  trouble  which  might  tempt 
it  to  dismiss  her.  .  .  .  But  nursing,  beyond  the  one  round  I  told  you 
of  is  now  a  luxury  forbidden  her.'' 

Aunt  Mai's  efforts  to  make  people  at  home  understand  what 
was  Flo's  real  work,  were  interspersed  with  details  of  the  daily  life 
at  Scutari.  She  described  how  Miss  Morton  got  up  at  6.30  every 
morning,  read  prayers  to  her  "  family,"  then  went  up  to  the 
hospital  to  attend  Mr.  Sabin's  morning  prayers,  conducted  evening 
prayers  herself  every  day,  as  well  as  an  evening  school,  and  had  the 
nurses  to  be  taught  twice  a  week.  Poor  Morty  had  had  a  cake  sent 
her  from  England  by  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  but  owing  to  a  fire  on 
the  ship  in  which  it  was  brought  out,  it  arrived  soaked  in  turpentine. 

Aunt  Mai's  own  darlings  at  home  sent  her  a  big  box,  and  for 
a  time  she  felt  she  could  write  of  nothing  but  the  delight  of  her 
"things.'' 

"  Last  night  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  being  in  the  outside  store  (we 
came  in  at  4.30  for  nurses'  tea),  and  had  a  cup  of  tea,  I  went  up  (to  the 
Hospital).  I  brought  Flo  a  box  of  ginger  drops,  which  she  used  to  like 
at  Harrogate,  and  the  dear  looked  quite  pleased.  .  .  .  This  morning 
I  appear  in  an  alpaca  gown,  little  velvet  cloak  underneath,  cloth  and 
plush  cloak  to  top  up  with,  worsted  stockings  and  fur  boots.  The 
large  velvet  cloak  I  keep  for  Sundays.  .  .  .    I've  given  Morty  a  case 
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of  scissors,  very  pleasing,  and  Pickering  his  knife,  and  Robert  his,  and 
the  three  Httle  school  books ;  Mrs.  Roberts  is  so  independent.  She 
does  not  really  like  anything,  except  pictures  (not  that  she's  artistic)."  .  .  . 

Jan.  6.  "I  was  so  resplendent  at  church,  exactly  what  I  wanted, 
black  and  plain  but  handsome.  I  wore  my  new  bonnet,  velvet  polka, 
velvet  cloak." 

To  the  Nightingales  on  the  same  day  Aunt  Mai  wrote : 

"  I  think  Flo  looks  in  the  better  fashion.  To-day  she  went  to  church, 
sometimes  she  really  can't  for  want  of  time.  She  has  got  a  nice  grey 
cloth  sort  of  gown,  looks  very  handsome.  Wants  a  bonnet  I'm  sure, 
though  she  did  not  commission  for  one." 

A  new  waif  had  joined  the  party  at  Florence's  House. 

"  A  little  Russ  of  twelve  came  down  yesterday  by  Flo's  compassion. 
He  was  a  prisoner,  and  was  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Balaclava.  He 
is  a  fine-looking,  hearty  little  fellow,  speaks  English.  He  goes  with 
my  bodyguard  Vickery  and  Robert,  when  I  go  home  at  night  and  sleeps 
in  a  little  bed  in  their  room.  He  is  to  be  employed  in  the  kitchen.  Flo 
is  very  busy  giving  out  winter  clothing  with  Mrs.  Roberts,  for  the  nurses. 
Any  change  from  writing  about  Miss  X  is  a  good  one,  for  surely  this 
poor  world  does  not  contain  one  more  false." 

Aunt  Mai  was  rather  glad  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
Miss  X's  "  wickedness."  She  had  observed  with  sorrow  that  Flo 
sometimes  seemed  to  dread  the  well-intentioned  weak,  even  more 
than  the  wicked.  She  had  once  said  :  "  You  can  arrest  in  some 
degree  the  course  of  the  knave,  but  with  the  fool  you  don't  know 
where  you  will  find  him  next."  Miss  X's  case,  however,  seemed 
to  show  that  knaves  gave  even  more  trouble  than  fools,  and  Aunt 
Mai  could  not  help  being  rather  glad  of  that.  She  was  learning 
a  great  deal  of  what  Flo  had  gone  through. 

"  The  interest  of  her  50,000  children  keeps  Flo  alive  through  the 
rugged  and  dirty  paths  she  has  been  called  to  traverse." 

Jaf7.  27.  "  Flo  is  writing  to-day  to  Mr.  Herbert  in  answer  to  the 
regular  offer  from  the  Committee  of  the  testimonial.  She  accepts  if 
she  may  do  so  on  the  understanding  that  she  will  never  desert  this  work 
while  she  sees  anything  remaining  she  believes  she  can  do,  and  that  she 
considers  it  most  uncertain  whether  the  work  will  leave  her  life  and 
health  for  what  the  testimonial  asks  her  to  undertake  and  what  the  Com- 
mittee ask  her  to  do.  ...  In  case  of  her  death  she  would  be  glad  to 
leave  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  following  to  be  appropriated  at 
their  discretion  to  any  benevolent  object :  Lord  EUesmere,  Dean  of 
Hereford,  Sir  John  McNeill,  Col.  Jebb,  Sir  J.  Clarke,  Dr.  Bruce  Jones, 
Mr.  Bowman,  S.  Herbert,  Mr.  Bracebridge." 

All  the  time  Aunt  Mai  could  see  that  these  letters  about  the 
testimonial  came  to  Flo  like  calls  from  another  planet,  and  that 
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she  would  have  liked  to  answer  them  by  saying, "  It  is  very  kind 
of  you ;  I  should  like  to  help  in  your  world  if  I  could,  but  you 
see  I  am  very  busy  in  this  one,  and  if  I  ever  get  to  yours,  and  I 
hardly  know  what  I  shall  be  then.  .  . 

Aunt  Mai  hoped  that  she  would  leave  an  opening. 

"  One  knows  not  what  may  happen.  Her  health  may  fail  her.  Diffi- 
culties may  strengthen  so  as  to  make  her  resign.  In  neither  case  will 
she  give  up  unless  her  going  on  is  simply  impossible.  .  .  .  She  has 
repeated  more  than  once  that  she  came  to  this  work  because  it  was  *  a 
desperate  case,  and  the  thing  was  so  bad  she  could  not  make  it  worse, 
that  nobody  would  come  if  she  did  not,  so  it  was  no  responsibility.'  .  .  . 
The  testimonial  work  is  different." 

Miss  Stanley  went  on  writing  immensely  long  letters  full  of  a 
strange  confusion  of  thought.  On  Jan.  7,  Florence  received  the 
ninth  of  the  series.  It  began  "  Florence,"  and  protested  against 
the  idea  that  Miss  Stanley  had  ever  said  more  against  her  Flo  than 
that  they  differed  in  opinion.  She  implored  Florence  to  answer 
her  and  reminded  her  that  Christmas  was  a  season  of  peace. 
There  was  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Florence  answered  : 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  And  for  explanation  I  refer  you  to 
yourself  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  for  I  never  felt  anger.  I  have 
never  known  you.  There  has  been  no  '  difference '  between  us,  except 
a  slight  one  as  to  the  distribution  of  articles  and  the  manner  of  doing 
so  to  the  patients.  The  pain  you  have  given  me  has  not  been  by  differing 
nor  by  anything  for  which  forgiveness  can  be  asked,  but  by  not  being 
yourself,  or  at  least  what  I  thought  yourself 

"  You  say  truly  I  have  loved  you.    No  one  will  ever  love  you  better. 

"  Florence  Nightingale." 

When  Aunt  Mai  thought  of  Flo's  present  days,  of  the  long 
mornings  spent  in  interviewing  all  kinds  of  people,  of  the  after- 
noons, of  sorting  out  and  packing  consignments  of  stores  for  the 
Balaclava  hospitals,  of  the  two  or  three  hours  every  evening  in 
the  wards  with  the  patients,  of  the  nights  of  writing,  it  seemed 
that  it  was  expecting  a  miracle  to  think  that  she  could  remain  alive. 
Still,  a  way  might  be  found  to  relieve  her,  if  only  a  perfect  secretary 
could  be  found  for  her  and  a  regular  storekeeper.  Both  would 
have  to  be  highly  paid,  and  Flo  certainly  would  not  consent  to 
charge  them  to  the  Government.  But  it  would  be  worth  while 
if  only  they  could  be  found.  "  To  my  thinking  the  question  is, 
shall  her  life  be  spared  to  the  world,  she  being  both  in  zeal  and 
abiUty  the  greatest  help  the  world  possesses." 

Aunt  Mai  explained  at  some  length  what  she  thought  were  the 
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desirable  qualifications  in  the  storekeeper.  She  thought  he  had 
better  be  a  man.    She  despaired  of  finding  women. 

"  Those  not  ladies  are  not  sufficiently  educated,  the  ladies  not  sub- 
stantially educated,  and  the  gene^  the  temper,  the  follies,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  them  makes  it  quite  too  dangerous,  I  am  sure  to  try  again 
in  that  Hne." 

When  she  thought  of  the  rash  things  people  at  home  might 
do  in  selecting  people  to  help,  or  in  letting  it  be  known  that  Miss 
Nightingale  needed  someone,  and  of  the  additional  trouble  this 
might  bring  to  Flo,  Aunt  Mai  was  distracted. 

Already  direct  applications  were  numerous  and  came  from  the 
most  impossible  people.  Aunt  Mai  thought  a  good  many  of 
them  came  from  persons  who  only  wanted  an  autograph,  and  she 
preferred  to  answer  those  herself  with  the  signature  "  M.  Smith," 
but  Flo  thought  the  chief  reason  for  a  good  many  people  writing 
to  her  was  not  to  get  an  answer  at  all  but  merely  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  composing  sentimental  letters  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  January,  Aunt  Mai  was  still  leading  much  the! 
same  life  as  before,  reading  Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  'England 
with  Robert  Robinson  and  feeling  that  she  never  liked  a  boy  sol 
well ;  taking  the  nurses  shopping  in  dirty,  ugly,  cheating  Lowei 
Scutari,  amazed  at  their  delight  in  it  and  at  their  pleasure  in 
munching  sweets  all  the  way  home.    She  herself  was  most  happy 
when  she  was  sitting  near  Flo  in  the  cold  room  at  the  hospital, 
where  the  windows    were  generally  kept  open,  Flo  having 
developed  a  curious  craving  for  air.    On  Jan.  24  she  wrote : 

"  Well,  there's  my  little  Flo  sitting  opposite  me  reading  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  t  .  .  .  ;  ^  who  ever  would  have  thought  I  should  have 
got  her  to  do  that !  She  has  such  a  nice  little  child's  face  like  what 
she  had  at  three,  without  a  bit  of  curl  or  braid  or  anything,  but  the  nice 
little  hairs  growing  gradually  and  a  little  white  muslin  cap,  a  grey  cloth 
gown  sent  by  Mrs.  Herbert.  The  dear  looks  very  handsome.  As  she 
sits  reading  the  t  ...  in  comes  Mrs.  Roberts  about  tapioca  for  the 
burnt  man.    '  Oh,  Ma'am,  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you  sitting  quiet ! ' 

"  '  So  am  I,  Mrs.  Roberts,'  say  I ;  and  thus  having  patronized,  she 
proceeded  in  her  lament  that  there  was  no  tapioca ;  arrowroot  being 
proposed  as  a  substitute,  peace  was  restored.  But  alas,  the  poor  burnt 
man  can  scarcely  get  her  good  messes  between  his  teeth,  so  much  the 
tendency  to,  or  I  fear  the  actual  lockjaw.  Flo  was  telling  me  of  a  Harley 
Street  patient  who  left  when  she  left  because  she  did  not  like  to  stay 
without  her.    The  doctors  were  certain  there  was  no  organic  disease 
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whatever,  but  she  was  convinced  she  could  not  rise  from  her  chair. 
She  was  a  very  good  woman,  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  selfish  fancies. 
It  was  hysteria  which,  Flo  says,  will  simulate  every  other  disease.  She 
has  known  a  leg  to  be  taken  off  for  white  swelling,  though  there  was 
found  to  have  been  no  white  sweUing,  because  the  patient  pointed  out 
all  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  white  swelling.  The  curious  thing 
is  that  a  patient  in  hysteria  may  be  ignorant  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease 
and  detail  the  symptoms  of  it."  ^ 

After  such  a  comparatively  long  and  abstract  conversation  as 
this,  Aunt  Mai  felt  she  could  hardly  expect  to  have  any  more  of 
Flo's  attention  that  day,  and  when  she  herself  came  back  from 
the  store  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  she  was  not  surprised 
to  find  her  closeted  with  General  Storks.  Mrs.  Roberts  was 
beaming,  for  the  General  had  waited  till  Miss  Nightingale  had 
had  her  tea  :  "  So  different  to  that  there  Dr.  Blackwood  who  never 
notices  whether  she  has  had  her  meals,  no  more  than  she  notices 
herself."  When  General  Storks  went.  Aunt  Mai  found  Flo 
settling  down  to  a  long  evening  of  accounts,  so  she  only  inter- 
rupted her  to  ask  what  the  General  thought  about  the  prospects 
of  peace.    He  thought  there  would  be  peace,  Flo  said. 

At  eight  o'clock.  Aunt  Mai  started  on  her  return  to  the  house. 
Robert  marched  along  first  carrying  his  lantern ;  Aunt  Mai  walked 
just  behind  him  ;  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  orderly  Vickery 
and  little  Russian  Peter.  When  she  reached  the  house  she  found 
Morty  as  usual  giving  her  lesson  to  the  three  washerwomen,  who 
were  wrapped  up  for  warmth  and  looked  like  three  hooded  crows. 
Afterwards,  she  and  Morty  had  supper  very  cosily  together,  off 
some  delicious  broth  sent  from  the  hospital  kitchen,  and  the 
biscuits,  blackberry  jam,  quince  marmalade  and  cocoa,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Aunt  Mai  by  her  dear  children  at  home.  Miss  Morton 
talked  about  her  pupils'  progress  in  their  lessons,  and  about  their 
characters.  Laxton,  she  said,  was  merry,  fearless,  and  restive ; 
Woodward  a  poor,  low-spirited  creature,  who  cried  if  the  linen 
got  into  the  wrong  bundles. 

Next  morning  was  so  foggy  that  when  she  was  walking  up 
to  the  hospital  a  little  before  eight.  Aunt  Mai  could  hardly  see 

1 1  have  given  this  report  by  Aunt  Mai  of  Florence  Nightingale's  opinions 
about  hysteria  because  it  shows  how  extraordinarily  observant  F.  N.  was  and 
how  she  assimilated  the  most  advanced  scientific  opinion  of  her  day.  In  193 1, 
nervous  disease  is  known  to  have  the  effects  here  spoken  of,  but  in  1856  and 
long  afterwards  the  current  opinion  even  among  doctors  was  that  hysteria 
was  a  mora/  disease  which  caused  the  patient  wilfully  to  simulate  physical 
symptoms. — i.  b.  o*m. 
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the  dome  of  the  Mosque,  and  the  minarets  were  quite  hidden  in 
mist.  She  sat  down  to  write,  and  was  presently  interrupted  by- 
Nurse  Hawkins  coming  in  to  say  that  a  gentleman  had  called  and 
had  said  he  would  come  again.  Aunt  Mai  tried  to  tidy  the 
room ;  she  covered  two  of  Flo's  petticoats  that  were  hanging  up 
with  cloaks  "  for  decency's  sake,"  and  put  two  old  bonnets  behind 
the  screen.  It  was  no  use,  there  were  Flo's  washing  things  and 
linen,  flannel  rugs,  lamps,  shoes,  deal  boxes,  trunks,  and  a  number 
of  other  things,  taking  up  the  whole  floor  space  except  that  occu- 
pied by  the  two  little  tables  put  together,  at  which  they  sat  for 
their  dinner  when  Flo  could  be  got  to  sit  down.  The  place  must 
look  something  between  a  dressing-room  and  a  warehouse. 
Well,  it  could  not  be  helped.  She  began  to  prepare  a  little  speech 
for  the  gentleman :  "  I  am  sorry  Miss  Nightingale  is  particularly 
engaged  just  now,"  more  honest,  perhaps  to  leave  out  the  "  just 
now  "  since  "  just  now  "  was  Flo's  whole  life.  But  the  gentle- 
man did  not  come.  Instead,  came  Mrs.  Roberts  in  great  com- 
motion. Miss  Nightingale  had  eaten  hardly  any  breakfast  and 
now  ithaf  Miss  Tebbutt  ^  stayed  talking  to  her  so  that  she  could 
not  eat  any  lunch.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  sure  that  Miss  Nightingale's 
throat  was  very  sadly,  and  she  had  been  working  so  hard  over 
the  burnt  man.  Yes,  he  had  got  lockjaw.  Mrs.  Roberts  did  not 
think  so  very  much  of  that,  she  had  had  lockjaw  once  herself  for 
seven  weeks  and  had  got  all  right.  But  the  trouble  was  he  would 
not  take  any  support.  It  was  just  temper,  Mrs.  Roberts  thought ; 
however,  she  and  Miss  Nightingale  would  save  him  in  spite  of 
himself. 

Aunt  Mai  reflected  on  what  a  curious  thing  the  vocation  for 
nursing  was.  She  herself  could  not  devote  herself  as  Flo  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  were  doing  just  to  keep  a  poor  drunken  soldier  alive. 
She  would  not  presume  to  wish  him  out  of  the  world,  poor  fellow, 
but  to  take  such  pains  to  keep  him  in  it  .  .  .  she  was  glad  to 
reflect  that  Flo's  real  metier  was  to  raise  and  improve  the  soldier. 
If  she  occasionally  took  physical  care  of  a  poor  fellow  like  this, 
it  was  only  incidental.  But  there  was  no  denying  that  Flo  and 
Mrs.  Roberts  were  putting  forth  all  their  strength  over  this  man. 
Strange ! 

]an.  25.    Later  Aunt  Mai  went  into  the  inner  room  where 
Flo  sat.    There  was  the  stove  that  had  raised  such  hopes  when 
it  was  sent  out  from  England,  but  had  smoked  so  persistently 
that  it  could  not  be  lit.    Its  marble  top,  like  everything  else  in 
^  The  Superintendent  at  the  General  Hospital. 
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the  room,  was  littered  with  papers.  The  room  was  very  cold. 
Aunt  Mai  shivered  and  thought  of  the  drawing-room  at  Embley. 
But  Flo  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  cold.  It  was  as  if  her  body 
did  not  make  its  existence  known  in  her  mind.  Aunt  Mai,  look- 
ing at  her,  felt  as  if  she  had  gained  some  advantage  over  other 
people,  so  that  her  mind,  occupied  always  with  great  questions, 
need  not  burden  itself  over  such  trifles  as  food,  rest  or  tempera- 
ture. It  was  extraordinary  to  see  how  quick,  and  clear  she  was, 
how  she  could  concentrate  on  the  business  in  hand  and  yet  how 
she  could  turn  from  it  to  a  new  person  or  thing,  if  she  were 
called  on  to  do  so,  without  the  slightest  pause  or  apparent  effort. 
But  the  most  wonderful  thing  was  her  calm,  the  calm  of  deep 
concentration,  not  of  absence  of  mind.  Knowing  her  as  she  did, 
Aunt  Mai  realized  that  she  often  felt "  impressed  and  depressed," 
but  no  irritation  of  temper,  no  hurry,  no  confusion  of  thought 
ever  showed  itself  in  her  manner  to  those  around  her,  or  in  any- 
thing that  she  did  or  said. 


CHAPTER  X 


**/r   NEED    NOT   HAVE  BEEN'* 
February,  March,  1856 

WHATEVER  the  soldiers  might  feel  about  the  war,  the 
potentates  and  politicians  were  tired  of  it.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  had  discovered  that  a  war  so  far  from  home, 
in  which  he  could  not  conveniently  take  a  personal  part,  was  not 
a  very  satisfactory  source  of  glory.  The  French  Army  had  carried 
off  the  chief  honours  in  the  final  assault  on  Sebastopol,  its  attack 
on  the  Malakov  fortress  having  succeeded  while  that  of  the  English 
on  the  Redan  had  failed.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  more  strildng 
military  feats  were  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
French  troops  were  suffering  almost  as  severely  from  sickness  as 
the  English  had  suffered  in  the  preceding  winter.  Russian  pride 
had  been  somewhat  consoled  for  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  by  that  of 
Kars  on  November  28.  The  Armenian  fortress  had  been  defended 
by  Turkish  troops  under  British  officers,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  left  to  its  fate  by  the  Turkish  Commanders  showed  not 
only  the  indifference  of  Lord  Stratford  but  the  essential  weakness 
of  Turkey.  It  was  plain  to  every  intelligent  diplomatist  that  no 
treaty  could  be  framed  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  Russia 
to  take  advantage  of  that  weakness  in  years  to  come.^  Russia  had 
suffered  considerably  in  the  war ;  she  had  lost  not  only  her  fleet 
and  docks  in  the  Black  Sea  but  also  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men.  But  she  had  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  afresh  to  the 
Western  Powers  the  uselessness  of  invading  her  territory,  and  her 
losses,  though  they  made  peace  desirable  at  the  moment,  would 
not  affect  her  power  in  the  future.  Her  resources  were  almost 
illimitable ;  she  only  needed  time. 

So  neither  the  ambitions  of  Louis  Napoleon  nor  those  of  the 
Petersburg  diplomatists,  different  in  character  though  they  were,  had 
anything  to  fear  from  a  cessation  of  hostilities.    The  new  C2:ar 

^  See  the  correspondence  between  Aberdeen,  Gladstone  and  Herbert 
quoted,  in  re  plans  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  etc.,  by  Lord  Stan- 
more  in  Sidney  Herbert^  Vol.  II. 
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and  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  people  in  France  and  England 
desired  peace  for  worthier  reasons.  Alexander  was  anxious  to 
turn  his  mind  to  reforms  at  home.  Serious  opinion  in  France, 
outside  the  military  caste,  had  little  belief  in  the  projects  of  Napo- 
leon III,  and  no  desire  to  make  sacrifices  for  them.  In  England, 
first  Gladstone  and  then  Sidney  Herbert  had  come  to  the  opinion 
that  the  just  objects  of  the  war  had  been  attained,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  attain  them  at  this  time,  and  by  fighting.  Russia  had 
been  prevented  from  breaking  up  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  from 
rising  on  its  ruins  to  a  dangerous  power.  Her  advance  south- 
wards had  been  stayed,  and  the  balance  of  power,  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  freedom  of  Europe,  secured.  Herbert  had  come 
to  this  opinion  later  than  Gladstone  and  was  not  nearly  so  secure 
in  it ;  but  he  did  on  the  whole  believe  that  England  could  now 
make  an  honourable  peace.  There  were  others  who  differed  from 
him,  and  among  these  was  Florence  Nightingale.  She  thought 
that  if  Russia  made  peace  now  it  would  be  only  to  renew  her  efforts 
for  supreme  power  later.  A  peace  made  with  Imperialist  Russia 
by  the  intervention  of  Imperialist  Austria,  and,  after  a  loss  of 
military  prestige,  by  freedom-loving  England,  would,  she  thought, 
immensely  diminish  the  chance  of  liberty  for  all  the  small  nations. 
Either  Russia  and  Austria  would  be  left  to  go  their  wicked  way 
unchecked,  knowing  the  complete  weakness  of  Turkey  and  be- 
lieving in  the  comparative  weakness  of  England — in  which  case 
the  freedom  of  Hungary,  Poland,  Italy  and  other  smaller  peoples 
would  be  put  off  for  generations  ;  or  England  and  France  would 
have  to  take  up  arms  again  for  freedom  and  a  more  bitter  war 
would  follow.  She  could  not  help  thinking  of  things  from  the 
point  of  view  of  her  children,  the  fifty  thousand  British  soldiers, 
living  and  dead.  They  had  suffered  so  bitterly,  they  had  lost  so 
much.  Even  the  military  glory  of  Alma  and  Inkerman  had  been 
to  some  extent  taken  from  them  by  the  ill  success  of  later  oper- 
ations ;  an  ill  success  which  was  by  no  means  their  fault.  If  the 
war  was  to  be  ended  before  it  had  achieved  its  object,  they  would 
endure  the  final  loss,  the  meaning  of  their  sufferings  would  be 
gone.  And  then  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years'  time  the  suffer- 
ing would  all  begin  again.  At  this  moment  the  British  Army  was 
in  good  condition,  restored  to  health,  thoroughly  well  equipped, 
full  of  ardour,  thirsting  to  redeem  its  repulse  at  the  Redan,  the  last 
military  action  in  which  it  had  taken  part :  if  it  fought  now,  it 
would  gain  fresh  honour  for  itself  and  for  England  and  perhaps 
freedom  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  not  suffer  more  than  all 
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men  were  ready  to  suffer  for  such  ends  as  those.  But  if  it  fought 
again,  not  now,  but  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  was  it  not  probable 
that  officials  would  have  forgotten  all  the  lessons  of  this  war 
and  that  a  fresh  body  of  young  recruits  would  be  exposed  to  the 
sickening,  unnecessary  sufferings  of  1854 

Though  she  had  so  often  been  shocked  by  the  political  attitude 
of  people  in  general  and  disillusioned  about  individuals,  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  Florence  Nightingale  to  imagine  how  little 
most  of  those  who  controlled  affairs  really  cared  about  the  freedom 
of  Europe.  In  February  1856,  when  the  world  was  moving 
towards  peace,  and  she  was  working  out  plans  which  would 
make  the  British  soldier  fit  either  to  live  in  peace  or  to  fight  for 
a  great  Cause,  the  British  War  Office  was  occupied  with  what 
Lord  Panmure  called  "  a  pretty  mess." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  of  all  the  men  who  had  been  sent 
out  from  England  to  try  and  help  the  Army  out  of  its  winter  trou- 
bles. Miss  Nightingale  thought  that  Sir  John  McNeill  had  done 
the  most.  He  and  Colonel  Tulloch  had  been  appointed  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  directly  it  came  into  power  to  enquire 
into  the  whole  arrangement  and  management  of  the  Commissariat 
Department  in  the  Crimea.  By  some  additional  instructions 
given  them  just  as  they  left  England  and  signed,  like  the  others,  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  they  had  also  been  commissioned  to  look  into 
the  alleged  delay  in  the  unshipping  of  clothing  and  other  stores, 
and  to  report  fully  in  the  matter  to  the  War  Office.  According  to 
orders,  MacNeill  and  Tulloch  had  examined  witnesses  on  the  spot. 
They  had  not  only  enquired  ;  they  had  acted.  Sir  John  had  dis- 
covered a  wide,  fresh  field  of  supply  in  northern  Asia  Minor,  and 

1  Queen  Victoria  had  no  expectation,  nor,  we  may  be  sure,  any  wish  that 
the  British  troops  should  be  an  Army  of  Freedom,  fighting  for  all  the  oppressed ; 
but  she,  who  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  more  than  anyone  else 
except  Miss  Nightingale,  felt  as  Miss  Nightingale  did,  that  it  was  rather  hard 
for  them  to  have  to  stop  fighting  after  a  defeat.  She  wrote :  "  The  Queen 
cannot  conceal  from  Lord  Clarendon  what  ber  own  feelings  and  wishes  at  the 
moment  are.  They  cannot  be  for  peace  now,  for  she  is  convinced  that  this 
country  would  not  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  she  ou^t,  and  as  the 
Queen  is  convinced  she  would  after  this  year's  campaign.  The  honour  and 
glory  of  her  dear  army  is  as  near  to  her  heart  as  almost  anything,  and  she  cannot 
hear  the  thought  that  the  failure  on  the  Redan  should  be  her  last  fait  d'Armes, 
and  it  would  cost  her  more  than  words  can  express  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
this  as  the  end.  However,  what  is  best  and  wisest  must  be  done.  The  Queen 
cannot  bring  herself  to  believe  that  the  Russians  are  at  all  sincere  or  that  it 
will  now  end  in  peace."  Letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  Jan.  15,  1856.  {Queen 
Victoria's  Letters,  ist  Series,  Vol  III,  pp.  207-8.) 
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in  a  wonderfully  short  time  after  his  arrival  he  had  got  the  troops 
provided  with  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  and  real  bread,  instead  of 
the  uniform  diet  of  salt  pork  and  hard  biscuits,  which  had  not  only- 
become  loathsome  to  them,  but  was  actually  killing  them.  He 
revolutionized  the  commissariat  from  top  to  bottom,  but  he  did 
it  with  such  tact  and  consideration  for  people's  feelings  that  the 
officials  on  the  spot  were  inclined  to  believe  they  had  accomplished 
it  all  themselves.  Like  Florence  Nightingale,  he  was  much  more 
interested  in  getting  things  done  than  in  exposing  the  guilty. 
Still,  part  of  the  Commissioners'  business  was  to  report,  and  in 
June  1855,  they  presented  their  first  Report,  which  did  not  throw 
a  disagreeable  light  on  anybody  except  the  Commissary-General, 
Mr.  Filder.  Filder  was  already  known  to  be  incompetent,  if  not 
worse.  Very  early  in  the  day,  Florence  Nightingale  had  written 
to  Sidney  Herbert  that  he  was  "  a  heartless  brute  "  ;  he  had  come 
out  badly  in  the  evidence  before  the  Roebuck  Committee :  Lord 
Palmerston  had  written  of  him  to  Lord  Panmure  as  "  that  respect- 
able incapacity  whom  you  are  determined  not  to  dismiss,"  and  had 
said  that  if  the  Secretary  for  War  would  spin  a  teetotum  over  a 
page  of  names  written  at  random  and  choose  the  one  on  which  it 
fell,  he  would  hardly  find  a  worse  man  for  the  job  than  he  had  got 
already.^  Filder,  who  was  an  old  man,  had  fallen  into  bad  health 
in  August,  so  his  return  to  England  had  been  without  disgrace. 
In  January  1856,  MacNeill  and  Tulloch  had  presented  their  second 
Report.  It  contained  the  evidence  of  witnesses  on  the  giving  out 
of  stores  and  winter  clothing  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  with  it 
they  sent  in  a  revised  edition  of  their  first  Report  in  which,  though 
there  was  no  intention  of  condemning  individuals,  some  rather 
grim  light  was  thrown  on  the  carelessness  or  inefficiency  of  certain 
distinguished  officers.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  for  instance, 
that  Lord  Cardigan,  Commander  of  the  Light  Brigade,  had 
refused  suggestions  from  a  commissariat  officer,  which,  if  they 
had  been  accepted,  might  have  prevented  his  cavalry  horses  from 
dying  of  starvation.  He  and  his  superior  officer.  Lord  Lucan, 
together  with  Sir  Richard  Airey,  Quartermaster-General,  and 
Colonel  Gordon,  Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  were  all  affected 
by  the  Report.  It  ended  with  a  moderate  and  reasonable  statement 
of  the  position : 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  till  the  beginning  of  November 
that  the  present  inconvenience  could  be  but  of  short  duration,  and  that 
any  expedients  by  which  the  emergencies  of  the  moment  could  be  over- 

1  Panwure  Papers,  I,  292. 
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come  were  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  A  man  of  comprehensive  views 
might  probably  have  risen  superior  to  these  disadvantages  and  created 
an  organization  suited  to  the  circumstances.  .  .  .  But  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  every  man  who  may  rise  to  the  head  of  so  limited  a  depart- 
ment is  to  display,  whenever  occasion  demands  it,  inventive  resources 
and  administrative  capacity  of  a  very  high  order." 

Lord  Panmure  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  this  Report, 
though  he  had  taken  in  enough  of  it  to  realize  that  unless  better 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  army  in  the  coming  winter,  his 
own  credit  as  Secretary  for  War  would  be  affected.  ^    He  had  j 
written  to  General  Simpson  in  September  after  the  fall  of  ' 
Sebastopol  that  he  had  got  him  the  G.C.B.,  adding  : 

"  You  must  now  turn  your  attention  to  doing  something  for  me. 
My  credit  depends  on  the  wintering  of  our  Army.  I  have  sent  out 
immense  and  costly  supplies,  and  you  owe  me  *  a  day  in  the  Harvest,' 
as  we  say  in  our  country."  ^ 

When  the  second  part  of  the  Report,  with  the  revised  portion 
of  the  first  part,  was  presented  to  him  in  January  1855,  he  was  in  a 
difficulty.  He  could  not  withhold  the  Report  from  Parliament, 
which  was  waiting  for  it  eagerly,  and  there  would  be  some  ad- 
vantage in  presenting  it,  as  it  would  show  how  active  the  new 
Ministers  had  been  in  sending  out  Commissioners  to  remedy  the 
mistakes  of  their  predecessors.  But  the  Report  was,  he  felt,  full 
of  "  inconvenient  passages."  He  went  through  it  with  a  view  to 
striking  these  out,  but  found  he  could  not  do  so  successfully,  unless 
he  also  struck  out  or  altered  the  evidence — which  was  hardly 
possible.  He  would  scarcely,  however,  have  presented  the 
Report  to  Parliament  if  he  had  realized  quite  what  a  storm  it  would 
arouse.^  The  thunder  came  from  several  points  of  the  sky.  The 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public  were  roused  to  fury  by  this 
confirmation,  in  cold  and  balanced  words,  of  all  that  had  been 
told  in  the  heated,  overflowing  words  of  Tbe  Times  Correspondent. 
They  were  the  more  indignant  because  some  of  the  officers  re- 
flected on  in  the  Report  had  lately  been  promoted  or  had  received 
marks  of  Royal  favour,  and  none  of  them,  except  the  civilian 
Filder,  had  been  removed  from  positions  of  trust.    But  this  was 

1  The  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Sir  John  McNeill  thinks  that  probably  he 
did  not  read  the  preliminary  Report  till  he  got  the  revised  version  with  the 
second  Report,  p.  343. 

'^Panmure  Papers,  I,  p.  388. 

3  See  Lord  Panmure's  letter  to  the  Queen,  Panmure  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  108. 
His  whole  attitude  towards  the  Reports  would  be  almost  incredible  if  it  were 
not  set  out  in  his  own  letters. 
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not  all ;  while  Mr.  Layard  was  giving  notice  of  a  motion  to  con- 
demn the  Government's  action,  the  officers  whose  names  had  been 
mentioned  were  complaining  that  the  charges  made  against  them, 
when  on  the  Queen's  service,  had  not  come  to  them  as  reprimands 
from  their  superior  officers  or  as  accusations  that  they  could  answer 
before  a  military  tribunal,  but  as  an  attack  in  Parliament  and  the 
Press  :  they  demanded  a  Military  Board  of  Enquiry,  and  the 
Queen,  who  sympathized  with  their  feelings  and  thought  that 
discussions  in  Parliament  about  military  promotion  and  honours 
were  detrimental  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  naturally  supported 
them.^ 

Lord  Panmure's  annoyance  at  the  clamour  that  had  arisen  and 
the  trouble  it  was  giving  him  was  great.  He  felt  indignant  with 
the  Commissioners  for  bringing  it  all  upon  him,  and  when  Sidney 
Herbert  urged  that  the  Court  of  Enquiry  demanded  by  the  officers 
should  be  so  constituted  as  not  to  reflect  on  the  Commissioners, 
who,  after  all,  had  only  done  what  they  had  been  told  to  do,  and 
had  proved  themselves  valuable  servants,  he  paid  little  attention.^ 
The  integrity  of  the  Commissioners  was  not,  to  him,  the  important 
point.  The  Court  had  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  satisfy  the  public 
and  the  Press,  and  the  officers,  who  might  all  be  troublesome.  He 
set  up,  therefore,  not  a  Court  of  Enquiry,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
Herbert,  but  a  Commission  on  the  Commission,  and  when  asked 
in  the  House  of  Lords  whether  this  implied  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commissioners  had  performed  their  duties,  he  contented  himself 
with  saying,  "  Those  Commissioners  have  given  a  full  and  intel- 
ligent report,  and  in  some  cases  have  expressed  their  opinions 
freely  as  to  the  causes  of  the  great  distress  to  which  the  British 
Army  was  reduced  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1854-55.  ..  .  I 
shall  carefully  abstain  from  giving  my  opinion  on  those  alle- 
gations." Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  who  had  himself  commanded  a 
division  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  might  well  say  that  the  conduct 
of  the  War  Office  towards  the  Commissioners  was  "  the  most 
ungrateful  and  unjust  he  had  ever  heard  of." 

They  were  to  suffer  more  injustice  before  the  Chelsea  Board, 
as  the  Commission  on  the  Commission  was  called,  had  finished 
its  sittings.  It  did  not  meet  till  April.  Meanwhile,  enough 
had  happened  to  convince  Lord  Panmure  that  there  never  had 
been  a  war  which  caused  so  much  trouble  to  quite,  hard-working 

1  Panmure  Papers,  p.  105. 

2  See  L,ord  Stanmore,  Vol.  II,  pp.  29-33. 
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heads  of  Departments  at  home,  as  this  Crimean  Expedition. 
He  for  one  was  thankful  when  the  delegates  to  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  preparing  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  most  delightful 
city  in  the  world,  and  not  wishing  to  be  unduly  hurried,  began  by 
agreeing  on  an  armistice.  Orders  to  cease  hostilities  were  sent 
to  the  Generals  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  delegates  in 
Paris,  knowing  that  the  killing  had  been  stopped  for  the  moment, 
arranged  to  meet  on  alternate  days  and  to  settle  their  business 
at  leisure. 

To  Florence  Nightingale,  the  publication  of  the  McNeill- 
Tulloch  Report  brought  pain  of  a  different  kind  from  that  endured 
by  Lord  Panmure.  It  contained  nothing  that  was  new  to  her. 
The  upshot  was  exactly  what  she  herself  had  written  to  Sidney 
Herbert.  If  there  had  been  one  man  on  the  spot  with  the 
foresight  and  imagination  to  realize  what  would  be  wanted 
and  the  persistency  to  get  it,  all  that  had  happened  need  not 
have  happened.  But  to  have  this  confirmed  in  the  dry,  written 
word  of  this  Report  awakened  fresh  and  almost  unbearable 
anguish  in  her  heart.  Now  she  knejp  that  during  that  long,  long, 
dreadful  winter,  when  thousands  of  dying  men  had  come  down  to 
her  with  nothing  covering  them  but  an  old  blanket  and  a  pair  of 
regimental  trousers,  the  stores  had  really  been  teeming  with  every 
kind  of  warm  clothing.  When  she  thought  of  those  living  skel- 
etons, devoured  with  vermin,  ulcerated,  hopeless,  helpless,  and 
when  she  remembered  how  seventy  or  eighty  of  them  had  died 
every  day  without  ever  having  lifted  their  heads — it  was  only  the 
more  bitter  that  some  of  the  men  reflected  on  in  the  Report  were 
her  personal  friends.  She  did  not  want  to  defend  them.  She 
would  have  given  up  her  own  father  for  such  a  cause.  And  with 
the  Report  came  the  news  that  Dr.  Hall  had  been  made  a  K.C.B. ! 

Her  own  work  was  growing  more  and  more  diflScult.  She 
was  ill  herself  with  ear  and  throat  trouble,  which  the  doctors  said 
was  only  local,  but  which  kept  her  in  pain,  and  interfered  with 
eating  and  sleep.  She  would  have  cared  very  little  for  that ;  she 
could  even  have  borne  the  continued  correspondence  about  Miss 
X.  Par  the  sent  the  most  extraordinary  string  of  questions  for 
Aunt  Mai  to  answer  in  regard  to  accusations  said  to  have  been 
made  against  Florence  by  Miss  Stanley.  Florence  answered 
them,  but  she  attached  no  importance  to  the  affair.  It  related  to 
the  past  and  to  her  own  conduct,  and  nothing  really  mattered  in 
the  past  except  those  horrible  sufferings  of  men  (and  of  horses, 
too — she  had  always  minded  terribly  about  the  horses),  which 
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haunted  her  all  the  time.  But  what  did  matter  about  her  own 
affairs  was  that  she  was  being  hindered  in  her  present  work.  The 
same  stupidity  and  selfishness  which  had  caused  the  sufferings  of 
last  winter  were  busy  now  in  hindering  relief  of  suffering. 

Colonel  Lefroy,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Lord  Panmure  to 
make  a  secret  enquiry  into  the  working  of  all  the  war  hospitals, 
and  had  at  once  made  friends  with  Miss  Nightingale,  had  told  her 
that  the  doctors  in  the  Crimea  were  so  jealous  of  her  that  they 
would  oppose  any  good  thing  that  came  from  her.  Dr.  Suther- 
land said  so,  too,  and  added  that  her  lack  of  any  recognized  position 
was  a  great  drawback  to  her.  She  had  been  appointed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  and  had 
been  welcomed,  recognized  and  supported  by  Lord  Raglan ;  but 
now  there  was  a  new  Government  and  a  new  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  had  not  declared  her  position  in  official  documents  for 
these  subordinates,  and  Dr.  Hall  took  advantage  of  the  fact.  She 
wrote  to  Sidney  Herbert : 

"  Scutari, 
"  Barrack  Hospital. 

"Feb.  20/56. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Herbert, — 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  kind  letter. 

"  But  I  am  now  about  (not  to  acknowledge  your  interest  for  our 
future  work  but)  to  ask  it  for  our  present  one. 

"  The  enclosed  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Herbert  some  months  ago.  But  I 
did  not  send  it,  partly  because  I  did  not  like  troubling  you,  partly  because 
the  '  anything-for-a-quiet-life  '  seemed  the  pervading  War- Office  rule  of 
action. 

I  am  now,  however,  fighting  for  the  very  existence  of  our  work, 
and,  whether  peace  is  to  come  or  not,  I  desire  for  the  sake  of  that  work 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  '  General  Orders,'  so  to  speak,  before  the 
next  move,  whatever  it  is,  takes  place. 

"  (i)  Col.  Lefroy,  who  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  refer  you  to  him, 
will  inform  you  of  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  root  us  out 
of  the  Crimea,  of  Dr.  Hall's  official  letter  to  him,  of  a  Purveyor's  '  Con- 
fidential Report '  against  me. 

"  Some  other  facts  are  known,  perhaps,  more  to  jou  than  to  anyone 
else,  viz.  that  the  second  edition  of  Nuns  who  came  out  in  December 
/54,  came  (as  the  first  did)  with  the  express  stipulation  that  they  were 
to  have  no  peculiar  Chaplain  to  themselves,  without  such  conditions  I 
would  never  have  received  them — that,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty, 
they  had,  first,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ronan,  and  secondly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wollatt 
— as  their  own  Director,  which  latter  gentleman  managed  the  affair  of 
their  taking  possession  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Balaclava  for  them. 
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"  Dr.  Hall  states  this  affair  in  the  following  manner — *  that  he  had  been  i 
placed  in  a  painful  position  about  the  General  Hospital  at  Balaclava —  i 
that,  when  Miss  Nightingale's  Nurses  were  to  be  removed,  a  gentleman 
(the  priest  above  alluded  to)  called  and  offered  the  services  of  the  Nuns, 
and  that  he.  Dr.  Hall,  was  induced  to  accept  them  and  that  without  any 
intention  of  offending  anyone.' 

"  (2)  The  Hospitals  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps  in  the  Crimea  have 
been  and  are  still  the  worst  in  the  Camp.  The  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Lefi  Wing,  was  desirous  that  I  should  send  them  Nurses,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Rigbf^  Wing  was  equally  desirous  ;  I  had  Nurses  and  Nuns 
able,  ready  and  willing  to  go,  and  was  prepared  to  go  up  with  them 
myself. 

"  Now  arose  this  question,  which  is  so  much  better  stated  by  Dr. 
Sutherland  in  a  letter  to  me,  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  make  use  of, 
than  I  could  do,  that  I  beg  leave  to  quote  it. 

'Balaclava,  Feb.  4/56. 

*  My  Dear  Miss  Nightingale, — 

'  I  have  seen  Dr.  Hall  and  made  the  necessary  enquiries  of  him  and 
also  of  others. 

'  The  main  question,  as  it  appears  to  me,  respecting  the  Nurses  in 
Hospitals  in  the  Crimea  is  one  of  "  responsibility."^  The  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter,  inferred  in  the  letter  you  received  from  the  War  Department, 
is  not,  I  conceive,  sufficient  of  itself  to  enable  you  to  claim  the  support 
of  the  Authorities  here,  for  I  am  told  that  no  official  intimation  as  to 
your  having  any  charge  of  the  Hospital  Nursing  in  the  Crimea  has  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Hall,  a  circumstance  which  I  was  not  before  aware  of,  and 
the  responsibility  hence  rests  officially  with  him. 

'  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that,  such  being  the  case,  there  is  a 
disinclination  to  give  you  any  further  facilities  than  those  you  already 
have. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  state  the  case  fully  to  the  War  Department,  and  ask  them 
to  place  you  on  a  proper  footing  with  the  Authorities  here.  Until  this 
is  done,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  press  for  the  transference  of  any 
Nurses  to  the  Land  Transport  Hospital  at  Karani.^ 

*  In  the  event  of  a  campaign  in  Asia  and  your  desiring  to  go  to  any 
Hospital  that  may  be  formed  at  Trebizond  or  elsewhere,  I  would  still  | 
advise  you  to  have  yourself  placed  in  an  official  relation  with  the  Military 
and  Medical  Authorities  in  the  Army. 

'  If  this  be  done,  everything  will  go  smoothly,  but  I  fear  not  otherwise.  1 

*  In  regard  to  the  charges  brought  against  your  Nurses  at  the  General 
Hospital  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (the  Purveyor  formerly  alluded  to).  Dr.  Hall  1 


1  A  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  the  British  Cavalry  Camp 
in  the  Crimea.    See  Life  of  Sir  John  Hall,  p.  346. 
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stated  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ^  must  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  j 

statements  he  had  made.  "j 

'  I  am,  yours  ever  faithfully,  j 

(signed)  '  John  Sutherland.'  j 

"  It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Hall's  statement  is  only  a  subterfuge.    But  < 

it  is  true,  viz.  '  that  he  had  no  official  intimation  from  the  War  Office  ■ 

of  the  circumstance  inferred  in  the  W.O.  letter  to  me.'  ' 

"It  is  obvious  that  my  usefulness  is  destroyed,  my  work  prevented 
or  hindered  and  precious  time  wasted  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  relations 

in  which  I  am  left  with  the  Crimean  Authorities.  ! 

"  To  have  the  *  jurisdiction,'  as  Dr.  Sutherland  calls  it,  of  all  the  ] 
Hospitals  in  and  north  of  the  Bosphorus,  i.e.  the  power  of  placing 

Nurses  in  any  of  the  present  or  future  Hospitals  with  the  sanction  of  the  I 

Military  and  Medical  Authorities,  and  the  power  of  preventing  that  ■ 

these  latter  should  engage  any  Nurses  or  Ladies  dismissed  by  or  with-  ; 

drawing  from  me  in  other  Hospitals,  is  essential  to  my  usefulness — as  \ 
also  to  have  this  signified  (not  by  myself  but)  by  the  War  Department 
to  the  Military  and  Medical  Authorities.    And  I  would  submit  that, 
without  this,  the  responsibilities  conferred  upon  me  and  the  work 

expected  from  me  by  the  W.  Office  are  rendered  impossible.  I 

"  If  I  have  served  my  country  well,  this  is  the  reward  I  should  wish  ■ 

— the  power  of  continuing  that  service,  of  continuing  it  in  Asia,  should  ] 

the  war  take  us  there,  or  of  resuming  it  in  any  future  war,  which  seems,  I 

alas  !  but  too  likely,  if  peace  comes  now.  : 

"  Might  I  ask  you,  dear  Mr.  Herbert,  to  crown  your  enduring  kind-  I 

ness  to  me  by,  if  you  see  it  desirable,  conferring  with  Col.  Lefroy  in  i 

this  matter  and  urging  upon  the  War  Department  to  telegraph  my  ' 

powers  to  the  MiHtary  and  Medical  Authorities  in  the  Crimea  and  to  i 

myself?    The  Hospitals  wait.  \ 

"  Believe  me,  ] 

"  Ever  yours  faithfully  and  gratefully,  { 

"  Florence  Nightingale."  : 

In  the  private  letter  which  she  sent  at  the  same  time  to  Sidney 
Herbert,  she  suggested  (as  her  friends  had  recommended)  that  he 

should  move  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  production  of  the  = 

papers  containing  her  original  instructions  and  agreement,  for  any  j 

instructions  relating  to  her  position  in  later  dispatches,  and  for  i 

the  official  letter  and  confidential  report  sent  by  Dr.  Hall  to  Colonel  i 

Lefroy,  with  his  answer.  i 

"  The  War  Office,"  she  wrote, "  gives  me  tinsel  and  plenty  of  praise? 

which  I  do  not  want.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  to  define  my  jurisdiction.  I 
But  the  War  Office  sent  me  here.    And  surely  it  should  not  leave  me 

^  That  Dr.  Hall  would  throw  overboard  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  this  matter  I  ; 
am  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn.    I  always  expected  it.    Note  by  F.  N. 

AA 
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to  fight  my  own  battle.  I  have  given  time,  mind,  health.  Surely  they 
should  give  me  the  footing  which  alone  can  effect  their  own  objects. 
If  they  think  I  have  not  done  my  work  well,  let  them  recall  me.  But, 
if  otherwise,  let  them  not  leave  me  to  shift  for  myself,  in  an  ever-recurring 
and  exhausting  struggle  for  every  inch  of  that  ground,  secured  to  me  by 
original  agreement  but  which  agreement  was  never  officially  made  known 
to  the  Authorities.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  the  species  of  fitting 
which  the  country  requires  from  us,  nor  which  you  required,  in  sending 
me  out. 

"  .  .  .  This  is  the  eleventh  hour  and  it  is  now  or  never.  You 
could,  if  you  think  as  we  do  here,  see  the  papers  I  allude  to,  relative 
to  the  '  Confidential  Report,'  at  Lord  Cranworth's,  to  whom  I  have 
sent  them.  For  this  is  essentially,  however  unintentionally  so,  bad 
treatment.  And  I  am  assured  that  the  people  of  England  would  not 
suffer  this  with  me  nor  with  anyone  who  has  served  them  with  love  and 
judgment.  Especially,  as  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  original  Agreement, 
by  which  the  Nursing  in  the  '  present  or  any  future  Hospitals  that  may 
be  appointed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  of  the 
British  Army  serving  in  the  East '  was  definitely  committed  to  me. 
For  these  I  have  (and  gladly)  perilled  life  and  home,  and  from  these  I 
am  now,  by  an  official  quibble,  shut  out  as  to  effective  usefulness. 

"  To  your  judgment  I  leave  all  this — it  being  by  so  far  better  than 
mine  as  to  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  though  we  alone  can  judge  of 
how  much  it  requires  to  be  done.  I  scarcely  apologize  for  troubling 
you,  knowing  that,  in  this,  you  are  the  father  and  I  but  the  child  of  the 
work.  Supposing  you  think  that  the  measure  I  propose  savours  too 
much  of  the  servant  complaining  against  her  masters,  may  I  hope  that 
you  will  think  for  me  as  to  what  step  should  be  taken  to  effect  the  same 
object  in  a  more  private  manner?" 

Miss  Nightingale's  request  in  the  first  of  these  letters  was 
obviously  just,  and  Sidney  Herbert  wrote  to  her  in  March  that 
steps  were  being  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.^  A  dispatch  was 
already  on  its  way  to  General  Codrington  in  which  Miss  Night- 
ingale's position  as  Chief  of  the  nurses  for  the  Hospitals  in  the 
East  was  defined  in  much  the  same  terms  as  those  in  which  it  had 
been  originally  stated  to  Lord  Raglan.  This  order  had  never  been 
published,  and  it  appeared  that  the  present  Commander-in-Chief 
had  never  known  of  it. 

From  the  suggestion  in  her  second  letter  that  he  might  move 
in  Parliament  for  the  production  of  papers,  Mr.  Herbert  emphatic- 
ally dissented.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  do  that,  he  said, 
when  she  was  publicly  attacked.  The  highest  proof  of  success  in 
such  a  mission  as  hers  would  be  to  carry  it  through  without  pro- 

^  Lord  Stanmore,  I,  417. 
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ducing  quarrel  or  attack.  If  the  papers  were  called  for,  it  would 
give  the  Stanley  and  X  party  an  excuse  to  assail  her,  and  to  take 
up  the  case  of  Dr.  Hall  and  Purveyor  Fitzgerald. 

"  In  the  estimation  of  all  thinking  people  who  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  enquire,  those  who  thus  assail  you  would  sink  low,  but 
the  unreflecting  majority  would,  by  dividing  the  blame  to  save  them- 
selves trouble,  lower  you  a  good  way  towards  their  level." 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  would,  he  thought, 
merely  be  bored  and  look  on  the  whole  matter  as  "  a  women's 
quarrel,"  beneath  the  attention  of  serious  men. 

He  then  spoke  with  that  frankness  which  they  always  used  to 
each  other  : 

"  I  am  going  to  criticize  you  and  scold  you,"  he  wrote.  "  You  have 
been  overdone  with  your  long,  anxious,  harassing  work.  You  see 
jealousies  and  meannesses  all  round  you.  You  hear  of  one-sided,  unfair, 
unjust  reports  made  of  your  proceedings  and  of  those  under  you.  But 
you  overrate  their  importance,  you  attribute  too  much  motive  to  them, 
and  you  write  upon  them  with  an  irritation  and  vehemence  which 
detracts  very  much  from  the  weight  which  would  otherwise  attach  to 
what  you  say.  Our  friend  Bracebridge  writes  and  talks  about  '  a  Popish 
plot.'  I  see  in  Fitzgerald's  report  nothing  more  than  the  unfair,  biased, 
special  pleading  report  of  a  narrow-minded  religionist.  These  are 
misrepresentations  and  annoyances  which  all  persons  in  office,  and  you 
are  in  office,  are  exposed  to — a  single  flower  of  a  sort  from  which  the 
beds  of  roses  on  which  Secretaries  of  State's  repose  is  made." 

He  went  on  to  instance  the  McNeill  and  Tulloch  Report  as 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  things  ought  to  be  stated. 

"  There  is  not  a  hard  word  in  it,  or  an  epithet,  not  an  accusation, 
scarcely  an  animadversion,  but  the  sobriety  of  tone  has  arrested  the 
attention  and  conquered  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  they  have 
made  the  necessary  inferences  and  pretty  broad  ones  too.  The  fact  is, 
the  public  like  to  have  something  left  to  their  own  imagination  and  are 
much  pleased  with  their  own  sagacity  when  they  have  found  out  what 
is  too  obvious  to  be  missed.  It  is  always  wise,  too,  in  a  public  document 
to  understand  your  case.  .  .  ." 

All  that  Sidney  Herbert  said  about  the  McNeill-Tulloch  Report 
was  true  ;  but  if  he  meant  that  it  was  possible  to  convince  people 
by  calm  and  reasonable  language  without  creating  a  storm,  he  used 
an  unfortunate  illustration  for  his  point.  Though  the  Com- 
missioners wrote  calmly,  their  report  was  destined  to  arouse  as 
wild  a  storm  of  controversy  as  if  they  had  uttered  an  impassioned 
philippic.  Thinking  people,  and  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
feel  truly  even  when  they  do  not  think  clearly,  believed  them,  as 
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they  would  have  believed  anything  that  Florence  Nightingale 
said,  if  she  could  have  spoken  directly  to  them.  They  believed 
not  because  the  Commissioners  had  understated  their  case,  but 
because  it  was  quite  obvious  that  they  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  personally  by  saying 
it.  People  who  did  not  want  to  believe  were  quite  as  angry  as  if 
the  Commissioners  had  written  in  more  violent  language.  The 
quarrel  that  arose  was  not,  however,  called  "  a  women's  quarrel," 
because  it  happened  to  be  entirely  between  men. 
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WISE,  affectionate  and  sympathetic  as  Sidney  Herbert  was 
to  his  friend,  he  could  not  quite  reaHze  her  position.  He 
had  been  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  never  a  woman  trying 
to  do  the  work  of  a  Secretary  of  State  with  no  recognized  status  as 
a  public  official.    Also  he  had  never  been  in  the  Crimea. 

Florence  was  there  when  his  letter  reached  her,  and  her  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  it  was  very  difficult  for  an  ex-minister 
writing  from  Belgrave  Square  to  imagine. 

The  Confidential  Report  to  which  she  alluded  in  her  second 
letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  inspired  by  Hall,  though  it  was 
actually  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  David  Fitzgerald,  now  Deputy 
Purveyor-in-Chief,  and  a  powerful  person  in  the  Crimea.  He  was 
hand  in  glove  with  Mother  Bridgeman  (whom  Florence  no  longer 
called  "  Brickbat,"  now  that  she  had  a  serious  grievance  against 
her).  He  praised  her  and  her  nuns  at  the  General  Hospital,  Bala- 
clava, in  his  Report,  and  criticized  all  the  other  English  nurses  in 
the  Crimea,  especially  Mrs.  Shaw  Stewart  at  the  Castle  Hospital. 
Florence  knew  this  because  the  Report,  though  confidential,  had 
been  sent  to  her  "  unofficially,"  and  she  had  written  a  reply,  which 
she  left  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  and  which  Sidney  Herbert 
read  and  thought  much  too  complete.  But  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  not  only  criticized,  they  impeded  the  work  of  the  Night- 
ingale nurses,  and  Florence  grew  more  anxious  about  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  two  things  happened.  First,  she 
heard  officially  that  her  position  would  be  defined  in  General 
Orders  to  the  Forces.  Next,  she  received  a  suave  letter  from  Sir 
John  Hall,  enclosing  one  from  Dr.  Taylor,  Principal  Medical  Officer 
of  the  newly-founded  Land  Transport  Corps  Hospital,  asking  for 
ten  nurses.^  She  welcomed  the  prospect  of  helping  the  Land 
Transport  Corps,  which  was  suffering  from  sickness  as  severely  as 
1  Life  of  Sir  John  Hall,  pp.  451-4. 

The  Land  Transport  Corps  had  been  decided  on  in  February  1855,  as 
one  of  the  measures  for  improving  things  in  the  Crimea.    It  was  to  undertake 
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the  rest  of  the  Army  had  suffered  in  the  preceding  winter ;  but 
though  Dr.  Hall  had  sent  on  the  request,  she  foresaw  that  he  would 
make  it  difficult  to  carry  it  out,  and  everything  she  heard  from 
the  Crimea  confirmed  her  in  the  belief.  She  decided  that  she 
would  not  have  done  all  she  could  unless  she  went  there  herself. 
It  was  difficult  to  take  the  resolution,  for  Reverend  Mother  had 
fallen  ill  with  pleurisy,  and  Florence  could  hardly  bear  to  leave  her. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  so,  however,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  was 
pronounced  out  of  danger.  Miss  Nightingale  prepared  to  set  out. 
The  weather  had  turned  bitterly  cold,  with  a  boisterous  wind  and 
snow  under  foot.  It  was  a  relief  to  Aunt  Mai,  who  was  not  going, 
and  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  was,  when  the  Captain  of  the  ship  on 
which  Flo  had  arranged  for  a  passage  sent  word  that  it  was  too 
stormy  to  sail. 

Aunt  Mai  was  already  much  disturbed  in  mind.  The  new 
storekeeper  sent  out  in  response  to  her  own  repeated  suggestions 
by  the  family  at  home  had  just  arrived.  He  was  a  highly  respect- 
able man  of  the  tradesman  class,  and  he  appeared  most  amiable 
and  ready  to  help  ;  but  Aunt  Mai  thought  it  excessively  "  bold  " 
of  the  relations  to  send  anyone  without  being  sure  that  Flo  really 
wanted  him,  and  she  herself  had  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about 
him.  As  he  arrived  when  Flo  was  just  going  to  Balaclava  and 
there  was  no  one  else  who  knew  enough  to  give  directions,  there 
was  little  for  him  to  do ;  he  had  to  be  entertained,  and  great 
questions  arose  as  to  where  he  was  to  live  and  have  his  meals.  If 
he  were  put  with  Vickery  and  Robert,  he  might  be  hurt  because 
they  were  below  him  in  the  social  scale.  If  he  sat  in  the  room 
with  Miss  Morton,  sbe  might  be  hurt,  because  he  was  not  a  gentle- 
man, and  she  jpas  a  lady.  Flo  managed  to  settle  it  all  agreeably 
in  the  days  during  which  she  was  delayed.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
know  that  Aunt  Mai  and  Reverend  Mother  would  console  and 
support  each  other,  and  that  Dr.  Blackwood  would  also  sustain  ■ 
Aunt  Mai. 

It  was  Good  Friday  and  still  cold  and  stormy  when  Robert 
came  from  the  tower,  where  he  had  been  watching  to  say  that  the 
signal  was  up  for  the  ship  to  sail.  He  was  going,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Roberts  (who  would  not  anyway  have  allowed  her  "  Little  Queen  " 
to  sail  without  her)  was  wanted  as  the  best  surgical  nurse,  and 

the  whole  land  transport  for  the  Army.  By  April  1855,  it  was  already  in 
existence,  but  the  English  navvies  and  "natives"  of  eastern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  of  which  it  was  composed  were  difficult  to  organize,  and  the 
military  authorities  had  not  learned  much  from  their  lessons  of  the  year 
before. 
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Reverend  Mother  had  entrusted  three  of  her  nuns  to  the  care  of 
"  Her  Holiness."  Florence  intended  to  send  them  and  Mrs.  Shaw 
Stewart's  nurses  to  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  and  to  keep  Mrs. 
Roberts  at  the  Castle  Hospital  to  help  her  to  nurse  those  who 
remained  there.  She  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  nuns 
at  the  General  Hospital,  Balaclava,  any  more  than  she  could  help. 

She  did  not  realize  the  full  force  of  the  storm  that  was  awaiting 
her,  a  storm  more  violent  than  the  blizzard  which  swept  over 
the  great  cliffs  of  Balaclava.  Her  name  had  been  in  General 
Orders,  and  when  she  arrived  on  March  24  and  went  straight  to 
the  Land  Transport  Hospital  to  establish  her  nurses  and  nuns, 
Sir  John  Hall  considered  means  to  defeat  his  enemy,  for  as  such 
he  now  regarded  her.    On  March  26  he  wrote  to  Miss  Nightingale : 

"  With  regard  to  the  nurses  at  the  General  Hospital,  Balaclava,  the 
supervision  of  whom  you  state  has  been  reimposed  on  you  by  the  War 
Department,  I  take  leave  to  observe  that  all  doubt  has  now  been  removed 
by  the  General  Order  as  to  your  relative  positions,  and  it  is  a  question 
not  for  me,  but  for  Mrs.  Bridgeman  to  decide."  ^ 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bridgeman  and  her  nuns  had  given 
him  perfect  satisfaction,  and  that  he  should  regret  their  departure. 
He  asked  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Bridgeman  what  was 
happening  and  what  he  had  said  to  Miss  Nightingale  about  her  and 
her  nuns.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  called  on  Mrs.  Bridgeman  and  then 
reported  to  Sir  John  Hall  that  she  wished  for  a  more  formal  ex- 
pression of  his  pleasure  which  she  could  produce  to  explain  the 
causes  of  her  resignation  to  her  ecclesiastical  Superiors. 

"  She  wishes,  too,"  he  wrote,  "  that  her  remaining  moves  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  you,  and  distinctly  exclusive  of  all  interference  or 
authoritative  action  in  regard  to  her  on  the  part  of  Miss  Nightingale, 
as  it  is  solely  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  such  control  that  she  has  resolved 
upon  the  painful  alternative  of  resignation." 

He  added  that  he  was  sending  his  letter  by  special  messenger 
in  order  that  Mrs.  Bridgeman  might  have  an  answer  before  Miss 
Nightingale  could  "  humble  "  or  "  mortify  "  her. 

The  last  thing  Florence  wanted  was  to  inflict  mortification. 
She  went  at  once  to  call  on  Mother  Bridegman  and  spent  a  long 
time  talking  to  her. 

"  She  used  many  arguments  in  vain  to  convince  me  I  ought  again 
to  connect  myself  and  my  sisters  with  her,"  wrote  Mrs.  Bridgeman  to 


1  Mitra,  Life  of  Sir  John  Hall,  p.  45  6.  For  Mrs.  Bridgeman's  title  see  note  2 
on  p.  252. 
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Sir  John  Hall.  "  When  unsuccessful  in  all,  she  urged  that  I  should 
reconsider  it  until  next  Monday  week ;  in  the  meantime  matters  are  to 
stay  as  they  are.  Though  I  believe  it  is  not  at  all  likely  I  shall  change 
in  a  week  the  fixed  resolve  of  months,  I  thought  it  better  to  consent  to 
this  and  suspend  any  movement  until  the  time  named,  as  no  violation 
of  principle  is  involved." 

She  added  that  she  had  written  her  resignation  that  day,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  time  named  by  Miss  Nightingale  had  expired, 
she  would  write  to  Sir  John  to  ask  him  to  arrange  for  their  passage 
home.  She  underlined  the  "  you  "  in  order  to  show  him  how 
important  she  felt  it  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale. 

Florence,  meanwhile,  went  on  hoping  that  Mother  Bridgeman 
was  reconsidering  as  she  had  promised  to  do,  but  in  case  of  an 
unfavourable  decision  she  wrote  to  Scutari  to  ask  the  two  remain- 
ing Sellonites,  Sister  Bertha  Turnbull  and  Sister  Margaret  Good- 
man, now  at  the  General  Hospital  there,  to  join  her  at  Balaclava. 
She  asked  Aunt  Mai  to  send  Nurse  Baker  with  them,  and  she 
considered  whether  she  should  beg  the  Reverend  Mother  to  entrust 
her  with  some  more  nuns.  She  wrote  to  her  about  those  she  had 
with  her  : 

Dearest  Revd.  Mother, — 

It  is  the  greatest  consolation  I  could  have  to  hear  that  you  are  better. 
I  beseech  you  to  take  all  the  means  which  are  recommended  for  the 
recovery  of  your  health,  and  to  remember  how  valuable  your  life  is  to 
this  poor  world.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  think  that  life  can  be  very 
valuable  to  you  in  it,  but  because  it  cannot  spare  you  yet.  Have  you 
changed  your  room  ? 

I  want  my  Cardinal  very  much  up  here.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  have 
her  till  you  are  quite  well. 

The  Sisters  are  all,  thank  God  for  it,  quite  well  and  quite  cheerful. 
They  have  made  their  hut  look  so  tidy,  and  they  put  up  with  all  the 
cold  and  inconveniences  with  the  utmost  self-abnegation.  Everything, 
even  the  ink,  freezes  in  our  huts  every  night. 

I  have  been  very  anxious  since  I  have  been  here.  But  I  am  sure  you 
will  pray  for  us.  And  God  has  really  prospered  our  hands.  All  yester- 
day I  was  in  Balaclava  with  the  Doctors  and  Purveyors,  and  could  not 
see  our  Sisters.  But  I  was  able  to  send  up  to  them  from  our  Stores  or 
the  Purveyors'  everything  that  they  wanted,  and  to  settle  with  the  Doctors, 
which  was  the  main  thing,  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  needful 
for  the  sick,  give  all  the  Extras  (and  cook  them),  all  the  medicines,  and 
the  wine  and  brandy,  and  see  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  Patients.  These 
four  things,  the  Extras,  Medicine,  Stimulants  and  Cleanliness,  were  the 
chief  points.    Sir  John  Hall  made  a  great  difficulty  about  the  Extras ; 
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but  by  conceding  to  him  the  drawing  of  the  Requisitions,  he  has  con- 
ceded that  we  should  do  the  cooking  and  serving.  For  here  there  are 
no  kitchens  but  ours  for  the  sick  which  can  be  called  such. 

I  have  no  fear  now  but  that  the  sick  will  be  benefited,  while  the  health 
and  comfort  of  our  Sisters  will  be  secured.  We  have  been  allowed  to 
draw  our  Rations  like  Medical  Staff  Orderlies,  which  was  the  only  way 
they  could  feed  us,  while  I  have  taken  care  that  such  comforts  should  be 
supplied  privately  to  the  Sisters,  as  they  must  require,  and  Orderlies 
cannot  be  supposed  to  want. 

I  have  been  with  the  Sisters  to-day  till  dark  and  have  gone  round  the 
Hospital  with  them ;  each  has  now  got  her  ward  and  her  arrangement 
with  the  doctor  as  to  serving  Extras  and  stimulants.  I  think  nothing 
can  be  better  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  which  will  be  done. 

I  did  not  leave  the  Sisters  till  after  dusk.  And  then  I  rode  into 
Balaclava  and  landed  Mrs.  Barker  and  the  two  from  the  General  Hospital, 
Scutari,  from  the  Ottawa,  quite  safe,  and  brought  them  to  the  Castle 
Hospital. 

I  entreat  you  to  take  care  of  yourself,  who  are  our  chief  anxiety  and 
our  chief  support,  and  to  believe  me  ever  yours 

faithfully  and  gratefully, 

F.  Nightingale. 

The  two  who  had  landed  from  the  Ottawa  were  Sister  Bertha 
and  Sister  Margaret.  Miss  Nightingale  came  down  to  meet  them 
with  Robert,  bearing  a  lantern  before  her  as  usual,  and  they  were 
soon  all  climbing  the  mountain  paths  to  the  Castle  heights.  Miss 
Nightingale  took  them  into  a  large  hut,  partitioned  into  four 
divisions,  but  now  only  occupied  by  two  nurses.  The  snow  lay 
glistening  on  the  crags,  and  was  drifting  through  the  crannies  in 
the  huts,  so  it  was  pleasant  to  find  a  little  stove  roaring  inside ; 
Miss  Nightingale  had  made  all  ready  for  them. 

Neither  the  nurses  nor  the  nuns  knew  how  difficult  it  had  been, 
and  Florence  was  careful  not  to  dwell  on  it  in  her  letters  to  the 
Rev.  Mother,  still  too  ill  to  be  troubled.  All  she  said  to  her  was 
— "  The  great  distance  of  the  hospitals  from  each  other  in  the 
Crimea,  and  having  to  settle  much  '  Ration '  and  other  business 
with  officials,  converts  her  Holiness  into  a  tramp  and  makes  her 
rescripts  scrawls."  The  Deputy  Purveyor-in-Chief  had,  in  fact, 
decided  to  try  and  starve  out  Miss  Nightingale,  so  he  refused  to 
provide  rations  for  her  or  her  nurses.  She  had  fulfilled  every 
form,  but  no  rations  came.  Then  she  realized  that  it  was  done  on 
purpose,  and  remembering  with  the  bitter  anger  they  always 
aroused  in  her.  Lord  Cardigan's  remarks  about  the  starved  cavalry 
horses  who,  "  would  die,  the  brutes,"  she  wondered  whether  Sir 
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John  Hall  had  decided  to  see  "  whether  women  could  live  as 
long  as  horses  without  rations." 

She  and  her  nurses  had  all  been  most  warmly  received  at 
the  Land  Transport  Hospital;  the  Senior  Medical  Officer, 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  Commandant,  Colonel  McMurdo,  and  all  the 
chaplains,  officers  and  doctors,  were  already  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's sworn  friends.  One  of  the  chaplains,  Mr.  Holt,  had 
constituted  himself  her  "  clerical  orderly."'  All  were  now  anxious 
to  make  her  presents  from  their  rations.  She  could  not  accept 
this  without  breaking  her  vow  to  take  nothing  from  those  for 
whom  she  worked.  It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  might  have 
fed  the  nurses  from  the  material  provided  for  extra  diets,  but  to  do 
so  would  mean  either  that  the  patients  had  less,  or  that  the  nurses' 
demands  for  extras  would  be  set  down  to  extravagance,  an  accu- 
sation which  Dr.  Hall  was  continually  bringing  against  them.  It 
was  also  suggested  to  her  by  the  indignant  officers  that  she 
ought  to  complain  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  William 
Codrington,  who  had  called  on  her  on  the  day  after  her  arrival 
and  shown  himself  quite  ready  to  support  her  in  the  position 
now  officially  assigned  to  her  by  the  War  Office.  But  if  she 
did  this  she  would  really  be  making  a  quarrel,  she  would  really 
be  appealing  to  force  majeure  against  her  enemies  and  taking  a 
way  of  violence.  She  preferred  to  go  from  Hall  to  Fitzgerald 
and  from  Fitzgerald  back  to  Hall,  trying  to  find  out  what  form, 
if  any,  she  had  not  fulfilled,  and  in  the  meantime  to  feed  the 
nuns  and  nurses  on  the  contents  of  some  of  the  ten  great  packages 
she  had  providently  brought  from  Scutari,  and  on  the  provisions 
she  could  buy  locally.  But  the  exertions  required  were  tre- 
mendous ;  she  was  in  the  saddle  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  riding  over  the  snowy  crags  till  it  got  too  dark  to  ride,  and 
she  had  to  dismount  and  walk.  The  anxiety  was  even  worse ; 
the  nuns  had  been  entrusted  to  her  by  beloved  Reverend  Mother  ; 
the  nurses,  poor  things,  had  entrusted  themselves  to  her.  She  felt 
she  would  die  rather  than  let  them  suffer  hunger  or  cold.  She 
herself  endured  plenty  of  both,  riding  all  day  without  any  sus- 
tenance except  a  little  brandy  and  water — taking  to  drink  like  my 
comrades  the  soldiers,  she  thought.  But  she  found  that  hunger 
and  cold  sharpened  the  wits  marvellously,  and  those  under  her 
charge  did  not  suffer ;  at  least  not  by  the  want  of  anything  she 
could  get  for  them.  A  sharper  pain  to  her  was  the  way  the  nuns 
were  received  by  some  of  the  priests  ;  and  this  she  could  not  help. 

In  these  days  she  received  Sidney  Herbert's  letter  telling  her 
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that  she  injured  their  Cause  by  vehemence  and  irritation,  and 
seeming  to  say  that  she  was  too  much  like  Mr.  Bracebridge,  with 
his  absurd  talk  of  a  "  Popish  Plot."  A  few  days  later  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Herbert  relating  a  little  of  what  had  happened.  She 
then  said  : 

"  I  received  your  letter  at  10  o'clock  at  my  return  to  my  hut  upon  a 
pitch-dark,  snowy  night,  after  having  been  fifteen  hours  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  and  always  without  food.  I  confess  it  cost  me  a  sleepless 
night  thinking  over  within  myself — *  Have  I  injured  the  work  by  showing 
"  vehemence  or  irritation,"  by  not  bearing  persecution,  moral  and 
physical,  rather  than  complain  except  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  work  itself  was  perilled  ?  ' 

"  I  thought  and  considered,  and  I  determined  that  I  had  not.  I  think 
I  can  prove  my  assertion. 

"  About  this  matter  of  the  rations,  foreseen  to  a  certain  extent  by 
me,  so  that  I  had  brought  up  with  me  from  Scutari  every  article  for 
cooking,  furnishing,  warming  the  huts,  and  every  article  of  food  that 
would  keep  ;  every  formality,  not  only  of  routine  but  of  politeness  had 
been  observed  by  me.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  my  arrival  the 
rations  had  been  settled  by  me  in  person  (after  having  been  '  required 
in  writing  from  Scutari ')  with  the  P.M.O.  of  the  Land  Transport  in 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Purveyor-in-Chief,  Fitzgerald,  had  received 
the  approval  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  from  his  calling  upon  me 
while  in  the  Purveyor's  Office.  Every  form  was  observed  there  and 
then.  Both  the  Purveyor's  clerks,  both  the  medical  officers  in  charge 
at  the  two  Land  Transport  Hospitals,  distant  some  miles  from  Balaclava 
and  not  together,  were  visited  by  me  in  company  with  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
P.M.O.  Every  form  was  there  strictly  observed.  The  rations  were 
to  begin  from  the  day  before.  Every  day  since  I  have  ridden  some 
miles  or  walked  in  the  severest  weather  with  driving  storms  of  sleet 
and  snow,  to  see  the  Purveyor  in  his  office  on  these  businesses.  I  have 
never  brought  him  a  yard  out  of  his  office  on  my  business.  I  have 
never  prevaloired  myself  even  on  my  quality  of  woman  to  avoid  hard- 
ship or  fatigue,  or  allow  him  to  say  that  I  had  entailed  either  on  him. 
Never  by  word  or  look  can  he  have  detected  that  I  knew  he  had  slandered 
me. 

Why  do  I  give  you  this  long  detail  you  will  ask,  which  can  be  of 
no  use. 

"  It  is  not  because  I  ask  you  to  do  anything.  It  is  merely  because  I 
wish  to  leave  on  record  some  instance  of  that  which  nobody  in  England 
will  believe  or  can  even  imagine  :  but  we  in  the  Crimea  know  it,  and 
we  know  and  knew  at  the  time,  what  filled  the  Crimean  graves  last  winter. 
K.C.B.  I  believe  now  means  Knight  of  the  Crimean  Burying  Grounds. 

"As  I  stood  yesterday  on  the  Heights  of  Balaclava,  and  saw  our 
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ships  in  the  harbour  so  gaily  dressed  with  flags  while  we  fired  to  salute 
in  honour  of  peace  (it  was  a  beautiful  sight)  I  said  to  myself,  '  More 
Aireys  and  more  Filders,  more  Cardigans,  more  Halls.  We  are  in  for 
them  all  now  and  no  hope  of  reform.' 

"  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  everything  in  the  Army  (in  point  of 
routine  versus  system)  is  just  where  it  was  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
only  difference  is  that  we  are  now  rolling  in  stores.  But  indeed  so  were 
we  then,  only  most  of  them  were  at  Varna. 

"  Nous  n'avons  rien  oublie  ni  rien  appris." 

"  2.  Those  who  say  that  there  is  a  '  Popish  Plot '  are  quite  mistaken. 
It  is  not  a  Popish  Plot  but  a  split  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  them- 
selves. 

"  Of  all  the  Oriental  Mysteries  which  I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  since  I  have  been  in  the  East,  this  has  not  been  the  least  curious. 
The  seculars  are  divided  against  the  regulars.  This  we  have  often  seen 
before,  but  never  so  much  as  now. 

"  But,  as  the  old  Whig  families  are  said  always  to  have  a  Tory  heir- 
apparent  in  order  to  be  in  both  ways,  so  the  Roman  Catholics  have  one 
set  of  priests  and  nuns  mfb  the  Government  and  one  against  it.  Mrs. 
Bridgeman  and  the  Jesuits  are  against  the  secular  priests  and  the  Ber- 
mondsey  nuns,  for  Mrs.  Bridgeman  and  the  eleven  Irish  nuns  have  been 
instructed  to  resign  and  go  home  and  make  themselves  martyrs,  which 
they  will  do  I  am  afraid  on  Saturday,  though  I  have  piped  to  her  and 
done  Circe  in  vain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Duffy  has  been  instructed  to  refuse 
confession,  and  therefore.  Holy  Communion  to,  or  even  to  visit  those 
Bermondsey  nuns  whom  I  brought  with  me  from  Scutari,  and  he  calls 
them  in  a  note  to  themselves  among  other  epithets  '  a  disgrace  to  their 
Church.  .  .  .' 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  secular  priests  repudiate  the  Irish  nuns  and 
do  the  civil  by  the  Government  and  me  and  the  Bermondsey  nuns,  with 
principal  and  interest,  and  even  Father  Cuffe,  who  used  to  call  me 
'  Herod '  now  '  licks  my  hand '  as  the  Provost-Marshal  says,  *  Hke  a 
good  'un.' 

"  Such  are  a  few  of  the  premises.  You  say  that  the  English  like  to 
draw  their  own  inferences.  Here  they  have  done  it  already,  and  here 
Deputy  Purveyor-in-Chief  Fitzgerald  is  supposed  to  be  the  tool  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Irish  nuns. 

"  The  Confidential  Report  is  not  a  secret  to  anyone  here.^ 
"  3.    You  say  this  is  but  one  bud  of  the  bed  of  roses  upon  which 
Secretaries  of  State  are  wont  to  lie.    I  have  just  seen  enough  of  Govern- 
ment to  know  what  that  bed  must  be.    But  till  Secretaries  of  State  have 
known  what  it  is  to  have  the  reputations  of  their  wives  and  daughters 

1  i.e.  the  "  Confidential  Report "  condemning  Miss  Nightingale  and  Mrs. 
Shaw  Stewart  and  the  other  nurses  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  sent  to  the  War 
Office. 
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slandered  for  party  purposes  ;  till  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
uncertain  for  many  days  where  you  should  get  food  and  warmth  for  those 
beautiful  children  who  are  standing  round  your  table,  and  to  feel  that 
grinding  anxiety  for  the  responsibiHty  of  the  lives  and  health  of  those 
under  your  charge,  and  to  doubt  whether  you  are  not  sacrificing  them, 
in  your  turn  to  consideration  for  the  good  of  the  work,  I  deny  that  you 
can  cull  one  bud  from  my  bed  of  roses  or  even  imagine  its  fragrance 
afar  off. 

"  (N.B.  My  poor  nurses  are  not  beautiful — bm  s'en  faut.  But  they 
are  not  less  my  charge.) 

"  4.  I  deprecate  most  earnestly  your  judgment  that  '  the  highest 
proof  of  success  is  when  a  mission  is  carried  through  without  producing 
attack '  as  being  against  all  experience  and  all  history  from  the  Sacred 
History  down  to  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  which  was  the  in- 
carnation of  a  pretty  wide  experience  too.  I  beseech  you  to  reconsider 
your  opinion.  I  am  not  a  lamb,  far  from  it,  but  I  have  been  a  lambkin 
in  many  instances  and  practically  in  this  one,  and  yet  have  not  '  avoided 
attack.' 

"  I  know  that  yours  is  the  principle  of  most  Governments  now,  and 
that  to  steer  clear  of  *  attack  '  and  promote  and  praise  both  sides  if 
possible  is  its  theory.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it  succeeds  even  in  averting 
attack.  A  *  quarrel '  always  vulgarizes  both  sides  .  .  .  but  I  don't  see 
that  the  lamb  could  help  the  attack.  If  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  said  to 
have  had  '  a  quarrel '  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  the  lamb  with  the 
wolf,  it  would  have  been  a  misapprehension  of  the  word. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  instance.  In  all  the  hospitals  of  our  Army  in 
which  I  have  been,  the  Doctors  go  round  so  late  that  the  Diet  Rolls 
cannot  be  made  out  in  time  for  the  men  to  have  their  dinners  before 
three  or  four,  and  their  Extras  before  five  or  six  o'clock.  It  was  partly 
on  this  account  that  I  have  insisted  so  strenuously  on  an  Extra  Diet 
Kitchens.  The  Doctors  do  not  Uke  sending  their  Diet  Rolls  in  to  us 
late,  and  consequently  the  men  always  get  their  Extras  at  twelve  and 
their  dinners  at  one,  from  our  kitchens,  making  the  difference  for  a 
weakly  man  between  waiting  for  his  beef-tea  from  8  a.m.  till  4  or  5  p.m. 
and  waiting  till  12  or  i  p.m.  I  have  never,  in  one  instance,  got  in  my 
Diet  Rolls  except  as  a  '  lamb,'  never  reported  a  Medical  Officer  for  being 
late ;  but  I  know  the  Medical  Officers  have  opposed  our  Extra  Diet 
Kitchens  in  many  instances  like  *  wolves  '  on  this  account ;  though  no 
single  case  can  be  found  against  us  of  having  given  anything  but  what 
was  on  the  Diet  Rolls  to  Patients.  Yet  this  is  the  ground  alleged 
against  us. 

"  5.  You  may  well  say  Sir  John  McNeill's  Report  is  the  model  of 
a  Report.  It  is  indeed,  accurate,  lucid,  cool  and  conscientious.  But 
had  Sir  J.  McNeill  made  nothing  but  a  Report,  he  would  have  done 
little.  But  he  put  his  hands  to  the  plough  and  did  much  out  here.  It 
still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  Report  will  do  anything.  Hitherto 
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nothing  has  been  done  but  to  promote  those  reported  on,  to  make  Lord 
Panmure  say  *  I  am  very  sorry  but  I  did  not  know  that  those  men  had 
been  promoted,'  to  make  Lord  Hardinge  say  '  I  am  very  sorry.  I  did 
hear  that  the  Army  had  suffered  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  their  sufferings 
had  been  at  all  attributed  to  these  men.' 

"  In  six  months  all  these  sufferings  will  be  forgotten.  And  I  mdeed 
agree  with  you  that  in  the  face  of  that  colossal  calamity  and  of  the  National 
disgrace  of  promoting  the  author  of  it,  the  promotion  of  that  petty 
offender,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (though  in  some  respects  his  offences  are  not 
petty  for  none  dare  offend  him,  because  he  can  starve  any  hospital  in 
the  Crimea  and  leave  as  he  recently  did  130  typhus  fever  cases  without 
wine),^  but  compared  with  other  disgraces,  his  promotion  sinks  into 
the  shade,  and  I  feel  more  shame  than  will  ever  crimson  his  face  at 
having  mentioned  it. 

"  Oh  !    Lord  Stratford  !  and  Oh  Kars  ! 

"  And  now  what  do  I  want  ? 

"  Not  that  you  should  do  anything,  not,  ten  thousand  times  that 
you  should  alter  your  opinion  about  the  House  of  Commons  ;  still  less 
that  you  should  alter  your  opinion  of  me — though  I  own  I  am  anxious 
that  you  should  not  prejudge  a  work  because  it  has  been  *  attacked ' ; 
anxious  too  to  believe  that  I  have  not  injured  the  work. 

"  But  all  I  wish  is  to  leave  some  record  of  what  will  not  be  believed 
in  the  homes  of  London  a  twelvemonth  hence,  of  what,  though  a  trifling 
instance,  is  a  true  example  of  what  ruined  our  Army. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Herbert — and  if  I  have  used  some  strong 
expressions,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  more  comparison  between  Sir 
John  McNeill's  case  and  mine  than  between  the  calm  review  of  a  his- 
torian of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  officer  in  the  heart  of  battle 
providing  for  his  men's  safety — "  believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

"  Florence  Nightingale." 

Mr.  Herbert's  next  letter  has  not  survived,  so  we  do  not  know 
what  effect  her  impassioned  logic  had  upon  him.  He  sometimes 
thought  that  she  answered  people  too  well,  took  the  sheepskins 
off  the  wolves  too  completely  and  left  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
But  this  was  in  the  answers  (which  she  did  not  send)  to  her  enemies. 
He  must  surely  have  been  glad  that  she  answered  him,  her  friend, 
with  so  earnest  an  appeal  for  understanding,  so  full  an  exposure  of 
what  was  in  her  own  heart.  And  as  he  was  one  who  had  eyes  to 
see,  he  probably  learned  as  much  about  the  war,  and  about  what 
was  the  matter  with  British  administration  from  this  one  letter, 
as  from  all  the  detailed  reports  Miss  Nightingale  had  sent  him 
from  Scutari. 

1  Wine  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  was  then  regarded  by  doctors 
as  the  first  essential  for  the  treatment  of  typhus. 
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The  first  few  weeks  of  her  third  visit  to  the  Crimea  were,  in 
fact,  an  epitome  of  her  experiences  during  the  war ;  they  were 
also,  though  this  she  could  not  know,  an  epitome  of  her  experience 
through  life.  In  the  Land  Transport  Corps  Hospital  she  found 
the  same  kind  of  suffering  that  had  befallen  the  whole  army  the 
year  before,  and  from  the  same  causes.  The  authorities  at  home 
were  puzzled  as  to  why  there  was  so  much  sickness  in  this  body  of 
auxiliaries.  She  saw  that  it  was  because  they,  like  the  original 
army,  had  been  exposed  without  organization  to  severe  labour,  to 
bad  and  uncooked  food  and  to  thoroughly  unhygienic  conditions. 
Little  thought  had  been  shown  by  those  who  created  the  Corps 
and  decided  what  its  work  was  to  be.  It  had  been  recruited  not 
from  country  carters,  accustomed  to  exposure  in  all  weathers,  but 
from  discarded  gentlemen's  servants,  and  the  weakest  kind  of 
townspeople.  At  least  half  of  those  who  had  come  out  were 
"  unfit  for  any  work  under  any  circumstances."  But  they  had 
had  the  hardest  work.  As  the  object  of  the  authorities  in  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  war  had  been  to  keep  the  army  in  magnificent 
condition  for  a  supposed  coming  campaign,  the  L.T.C.  were 
made  to  spare  it  everything.  They  got  up  at  5  a.m.,  watered 
their  mules,  came  down  to  Balaclava  without  breakfast,  had  no 
means  of  drying  themselves,  no  means  of  cooking  their  food,  and 
so  on  through  the  day.  Now  that  they  were  at  last  being  organ- 
ized there  was  a  chance  of  their  recovering.  Miss  Nightingale 
set  herself  to  do  for  them  what  she  had  done  for  the  sick  at  Scutari. 
Soyer,  who  had  been  ill  and  away,  had  just  come  back  on  the 
Ottawa  to  the  Crimea  ;  with  him  to  help  her,  and  with  Dr.  Taylor's 
vigorous  support,  she  set  herself  to  plan  proper  kitchens.  Mon- 
sieur Soyer  was  astounded  at  her  incredible  exertions.  He  was 
horrified  to  see  her  standing  for  hours  "  at  the  top  of  a  bleak  rocky 
mountain  "  near  the  hospitals  giving  her  instructions  amidst  the 
falling  snow,  and  to  think  of  her  returning  alone  over  the  moun- 
tain paths,  in  the  pitchy  darkness.  He  often  warned  her  of  her 
danger,  but  she  answered  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  say  "  You 
may  be  right,  but  I  have  faith."  ^ 

Robert  Robinson  could  have  told  him  that  she  was  not  alone, 
as  he  always  accompanied  her.  He  could  also  have  told  him  that 
travelling  to  and  fro  between  the  far  scattered  hospitals,  and 
standing  about  in  the  snow  was  far  from  being  her  only  work.  She 
was  herself  nursing  again,  spreading  her  "  beneficial  kindness  " 
on  individual  patients,  and  when  she  got  in  at  night,  even  if  it 
^  Soyer,  Culinary  Campaign, 
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were  after  1 1  o'clock  as  was  often  the  case,  she  never  failed  to  go 
to  them  and  to  stay  with  them  two  or  three  hours.^ 

This  resumption  of  individual  nursing,  not  of  course  at  all 
unwelcome  to  her,  had  been  forced  on  her  by  the  departure  of 
Mother  Bridgeman  and  nuns  which  was  notified  to  her  through 
Dr.  Hall  on  April  1 1 .  The  Reverend  Mother  took  no  farewell 
of  Miss  Nightingale,  and  when  she  passed  through  Scutari,  she  did 
not  even  enquire  for  the  other  Reverend  Mother  lying  there 
grievously  ill.  On  the  day  of  her  departure  Miss  Nightingale 
came  to  the  General  Hospital  to  take  over  the  nursing.  Dr.  Hall 
had  given  over  the  nurses'  quarters  to  the  Purveyor  and  they  were 
locked  up.  Florence  sent  for  the  keys,  saying  that  she  awaited 
them  outside  the  hospital.  She  waited  long  in  the  cold,  dark 
night,  the  snow  falling  upon  her — but  at  length  they  came.^ 

She  and  her  nurses  found  the  hospital  in  a  state  that  disgusted 
them.  There  were  only  about  two  hundred  patients,  so  the  nurs- 
ing did  not  appear  formidable  to  those  who  were  used  to  Scutari ;  . 
but  they  had  to  spend  three  days  in  vigorously  cleaning  the  wards,  \ 
the  beds  and  the  patients.  The  dislike  of  Irish  carelessness  in 
such  matters  which  Florence  had  first  felt  years  ago  in  the  Dublin  ; 
hospitals,  was  not  diminished.  She  and  Mrs.  Roberts  stayed  on 
at  the  General  Hospital,  which  gradually  filled  up  again  and  be- 
came more  important  as  more  and  more  troops  passed  through 
Balaclava.  The  nuns  with  Florence  had  written  to  their  own 
Mother  to  tell  her  of  Father  Duffy's  bitter  condemnation  of  them. 
Florence  thought  it  better  that  Reverend  Mother  should  have 
their  own  account  of  it  without  comment  from  her.  It  would 
make  it  harder  in  some  ways,  she  wrote,  to  send  more  nuns  to  be 
persecuted,  but  Reverend  Mother  would  realize  the  need  and 
Florence  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  her  that  the  nuns  she  had  were 
not  at  all  depressed,  and  that  Father  CuflFe  had  been  very  kind. 
She  finished  her  letter  thus  : 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  know  that  it  costs  me  much  more  than  it  does 
you  to  trouble  you  in  illness  as  I  am  obliged  to  do.  But  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

"  Ever  dearest  Reverend  Mother's, 

"  faithful  and  grateful 

"  F.  Nightingale." 

1  Robert  Robinson's  Narrative. 

2  One  cannot  help  thinking  of  this  wait  in  the  darkness  as  a  kind  of  type 
of  Woman  waiting  outside  to  be  allowed  to  do  her  work  for  the  "  Res  publica," 
— locked  out,  as  she  was  so  long,  by  men  of  the  type  of  Sir  John  Hall  and 
Purveyor  Fitzgerald. 
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It  was  delightful  to  get  letters  in  Reverend  Mother's  own  dear 
hand  again.  The  writer  consented,  of  course,  to  all  that  Miss 
Nightingale  wished,  and  Florence  kept  her  closely  informed  of 
the  arrangements  she  had  made  for  the  nuns  and  their  distribution 
in  the  Crimean  hospitals  according  to  what  she  and  they  believed 
would  be  Reverend  Mother's  wishes  and  subject  to  her  approval. 
She  also  wrote  careful  directions  to  Aunt  Mai  about  the  distri- 
bution of  work  at  Scutari  and  in  the  two  hospitals,  and  in  Stores 
A.  C.  D  and  F.,  ending  her  letter  with  the  deeply  underlined  words, 
"  Whatever  Reverend  Mother  determines  upon  in  regard  to 
herself,  she  /ms/-  not  go  into  the  stores  till  I  come  back." 

She  soon  had  the  comfort  of  receiving  her  Sisters  from  Scutari 
safe  and  well.  The  most  recent  arrivals  from  England  she  sent  to 
the  L.T.C.  hospital  (where  Sister  Mary  Helen  was  "  being  Reverend 
Mother,"  and  where  the  doctors  were  enchanted  with  everything 
Miss  Nightingale's  staff  did) ;  she  kept  the  more  experienced  ones 
with  herself  at  the  General  Hospital  where  the  difficulties  were 
great.  She  explained  to  Reverend  Mother  why  she  had  made  this 
arrangement  instead  of  mixing  the  old  with  the  new  Sisters  as 
might  have  appeared  more  satisfactory. 

"  Sister  Stanislaus  is  very  brave  and  has  already  charge  of  the  Extra 
Diets  which  are  very  disorderly.  Sister  Anastasia  is  such  a  very  steady, 
quiet  worker ;  she  has  seven  sick  huts  ;  and  Sister  de  Chantal  is  com- 
manding and  courageous  and  not  easily  daunted.  Of  course  whatever 
we  do  will  be  blamed.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  recent  Sisters  would  be 
less  likely  to  go  on  with  their  duty  steadily  with  a  single  eye  to  God, 
although  evil  eyes  are  all  around  them.  But  it  requires  very  good 
spirits  to  bear  being  always  misconstrued  without  being  a  little  depressed, 
and  these  old  Sisters  are  very  cheerful  and  used  to  being  '  abused  !  '  " 

Sister  Mary  Martha  fell  ill ;  at  first  it  appeared  to  be  only  a 
cold  and  she  laughed  at  Miss  Nightingale's  concern  about  her. 
Had  not  Aliss  Nightingale  said  that  Nurse  Skinner,  who  said  she 
was  ill,  was  "  giving  in  too  much,"  and  that  flighty  Nurse  Holmes 
had  an  affection  of  the  heart  "  ?  Sister  Martha  wished  to  know 
which  of  these  two  diseases '  Miss  Nightingale  thought  she  was 
suffering  from.  It  soon  appeared  that  she  was  suffering  from  a 
fever.  Florence  insisted  on  nursing  her  herself,  and  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  she  had  known  in  the  Crimea  was  when  she 
succeeded  in  slaying  a  gigantic  rat,  on  the  rafters  above  the  bed, 
with  one  blow  of  her  parasol,  and  without  waking  the  patient. 
The  rats  were  bolder  at  Balaclava  than  they  had  ever  been  at 
Scutari.    Sister  Bertha  and  Sister  Margaret  got  so  used  to  them, 
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that  they  were  almost  as  much  amused  as  horrified  when  fat  Nurse 
Barker,  coming  in  exhausted  after  her  climb  up  the  hill,  fell  panting 
on  the  bed  and  rose  screaming  to  say  that  she  had  squashed  six 
young  rats.  They  were,  however,  immensely  relieved  when  a 
kind  non-commissioned  officer  brought  them  a  little  yellow  cat. 
Cats  were  even  more  at  a  premium  there  than  in  the  Scutari  hos- 
pitals, where  a  whole  regiment  of  them  had  been  allowed  free 
quarters,  and  one  called  "  Blackie,"  found  in  the  knapsack  of  a 
dead  Russian  soldier  after  Inkerman,  had  reigned  supreme. 

Florence,  whenever  she  had  a  few  minutes  for  rest,  consoled 
herself  with  a  book  Parthe  had  sent  her  from  England — Mrs. 
Gaskell's  recently  published  novel  North  and  South,  About  the 
same  time  in  England  Mrs.  Gaskell  replied  to  critics  who  said  that 
her  latest  heroine  was  too  good  to  be  credible,  "  Margaret 
over  good  ?    'Look  at  Florence  Nightingale !  " 


MISS  NIGHTINGALE'S  CARRIAGE 


At  last  the  snows  melted,  not  to  return  till  the  invaders  had 
gone  from  the  Crimea.  Flowers  began  to  spring  up  everywhere, 
violets  and  irises,  and  all  the  nameless  ones.  Peace,  which  had 
been  signed  at  Paris  on  March  3,  was  proclaimed  to  the  Armies 
on  April  29.  The  French  Government  wrote  anxiously  about 
the  guns  which  it  wished  to  have  brought  home  in  order 
that  they  might  be  used  to  decorate  a  Boulevard  Sevastopol ;  the 
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British  Government  wrote  anxiously  about  the  Army  chargers 
which  it  did  mt  wish  to  have  brought  home  in  case  their  pro- 
vender should  swell  the  expenses  of  the  campaign :  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief wrote  anxiously  about  the  need  of  getting  the 
troops  out  of  the  land  of  graves  and  corruption  before  they  fell  a 
prey  to  fresh  epidemics,  and  was  answered  that  all  would  be 
i  done  according  to  the  proper  routine,  till  the  Queen,  taking 
note  of  his  letters,  wrote  firmly  to  the  War  Office.  The  former 
enemies  feasted  each  other,  the  officers  in  banquets  planned  by 
Monsieur  Soyer,  and  the  soldiers  in  drinking  bouts.  As  soon  as 
the  roads  became  passable,  Florence  sent  her  nurses  for  little  expe- 
ditions in  the  light  Russian  carriage  Colonel  McMurdo  had  pro- 
cured for  her  use.  They  visited  the  battlefields  and  marvelled  at 
the  care  of  Miss  Nightingale  in  packing  up  delicate  picnic  meals 
for  them  to  take  with  them. 

She  had  determined  to  send  her  nurses  home  in  small  detach- 
ments, keeping  the  best  while  there  were  any  sick  to  need  them 
and  staying  herself  till  the  last. 

i  It  was  the  greatest  blow  she  had  yet  received  when  she  heard 
at  the  end  of  April  that  Reverend  Mother  had  been  ordered  back 
to  England ;  she  had  so  very  much  hoped  that  they  would  have 
been  able  to  finish  the  work  together.  Reverend  Mother  would 
not  have  gone,  but  that  her  doctor  had  written  to  her  Bishop, 
who  had  sent  her  a  peremptory  command.  She  left  her  nuns  to 
the  care  of  Miss  Nightingale,  telling  them  to  work  away  "  merrily 
!as  long  as  they  were  wanted.  Florence  felt  the  responsibility. 
I "  I  will  care  for  them  as  if  they  were  my  own  children,"  she  wrote, 
"  but  that  you  know,  and  now  it  is  a  sacred  trust  from  you."  She 
felt  from  her  heart  that  Reverend  Mother  would  have  been  far 
more  fitted  for  the  general  superintendency  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise than  herself  and  told  her  so. 

"  Dearest  Reverend  Mother,  what  you  have  done  for  the  work  no 
one  can  ever  say :  but  God  rewards  you  for  it  with  Himself.  If  I 
thought  your  valuable  health  would  be  restored  by  your  return  home, 
I  should  not  regret  it ;  but  I  fear  that  unless  you  give  up  work  for  a 
time,  which  I  do  not  well  see  how  you  can  at  home,  your  return  to 
Bermondsey  will  only  be  the  signal  for  greater  calls  upon  your  strength. 

"  However,  it  matters  little,  provided  we  spend  our  lives  to  God, 
whether,  like  our  Blessed  Lord's,  they  are  concluded  in  three  and  thirty 
years,  or  whether  they  are  prolonged  to  old  age.  My  love  and  gratitude 
will  be  yours,  dearest  Reverend  Mother,  wherever  you  go.  I  do  not 
presume  to  give  you  any  other  tribute  but  my  tears.  And  as  I  shall 
soon  want  a  character  from  you,  as  my  respected  Sister  Gonzaga  would 
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say,  I  am  not  going  to  offer  you  a  '  character.'  But  I  should  be  glad 
that  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  should  know,  and  Dr.  Manning  (although 
my  recommendation  is  not  likely  to  be  of  value  to  you,  but  the  contrary) 
that  you  were  valued  here  as  you  deserved  and  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
Army  is  yours." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  taken  up  with  messages  and  prayers 
for  news  of  Reverend  Mother's  health  and  it  ended 

"  gratefully,  lovingly,  overflowingly, 

"  Florence  Nightingale." 

On  June  7  the  Medecin-en-Chef  of  the  French  Corps  de  Keserve 
sent  to  ask  Miss  Nightingale  to  go  over  his  Divisional  Ambulance. 
His  manner  of  approaching  her  and  of  treating  her  when  they  met, 
was  different  from  that  of  any  British  doctor  she  had  known. 
She  saw  at  once  that  he  regarded  her  neither  as  an  intruder  to  be 
put  down,  nor  as  a  lady  to  be  deferred  to,  protected  and  instructed  ; 
in  the  eyes  of  this  Frenchman  she  was  simply  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  confrere  with  whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  compare 
notes.  Eagerly  he  questioned  her  about  the  English  typhus 
patients,  and  explained  to  her  the  system  he  was  pursuing  with  his 
own.  He  took  her  into  the  tents  where  the  patients  were  lying 
in  a  full  current  of  air,  the  bottom  of  the  tents  turned  up  all  round. 
He  told  her  that  the  principle  was  to  keep  them  always  under 
canvas,  to  move  them  frequently,  turning  up  the  soil  under  the 
tents  so  as  to  get  a  fresh,  uncontaminated  surface.  It  was  difficult 
to  judge  the  system,  it  was  so  wholly  different  from  that  upheld  by 
British  Medicine.  Certainly  the  beds,  the  diets,  the  surroundings 
were  inferior  to  those  that  had  now  been  obtained  for  the  British 
soldier.  There  were  also  fewer  doctors  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  patients.  Robert  Robinson,  following  Miss  Night- 
ingale like  her  shadow,  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  opinion.  "  I 
think  the  French  were  but  scantily  supplied  in  caparrison  to  the 
English,  our  patients  were  better  accommodated,  and  were  much 
cleaner,  happier,  and  far  more  comfortable  than  their  allies." 
Robert,  as  we  know,  felt  that  there  had  never  been  anything  lack- 
ing at  Scutari  after  Miss  Nightingale  had  once  arrived  there.  But 
Miss  Nightingale  herself  was  not  perfectly  certain  that  the  English 
were  happier  than  their  allies.  She  was  struck  afresh,  as  she  always 
was  when  she  visited  French  hospitals,  by  the  more  human  attitude 
of  the  French  military  doctors  to  their  patients.  They  were 
extraordinarily  kind ;  and  with  all  her  love  of  system  and  per- 
fection of  work,  she  still  felt  that  respect  for  human  personality 
was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  as  it 
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was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  treatment  of  the  young.^ 
There  was,  moreover,  one  point  of  system  in  which  the  French 
were  incontestably  superior  to  the  English.  When  the  Medecin- 
en-Chef  led  her  from  the  sick  tents  to  his  own  and  showed  her 
his  cahiers,  she  was  filled  with  admiration,  envy,  amazement. 
These  cahiers  presented  complete  records  of  every  case,  devot- 
ing to  each  individual  patient  not  merely  a  statement  of  diet 
and  treatment  but  also  daily  notes  of  medical  observations. 
When  this  doctor  told  her  that  he,  like  every  other  French 
medical  officer,  had  had  three  hundred  wounded  at  a  time  to 
his  share  during  the  war;  when  she  remembered  her  ceaseless 
struggle  to  get  the  doctors  at  Scutari  to  make  any  notes  in 
their  diet  rolls  of  the  extra  diets,  provided  on  the  spot  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  requisitions,  and  how  during  the  time  of 
pressure  all  such  notemaking  had  been  perforce  abandoned,  she 
felt  that  these  cahiers  presented  a  physical  problem. 

English  statistics,  or  rather  the  lack  of  them,  were  her  despair. 
The  War  Office  authorities.  Colonel  Lefroy  wrote  to  her,  were 
still  puzzling  over  the  excessive  mortality  in  the  Land  Transport 
Corps. 

"  I  would  suggest,"  she  replied,  "  that  there  may  be  some  mistake. 
The  Medical  Statistics  of  the  L.T.C.  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  so 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  correct  results.  I  have  seen  the 
*  Weekly  States  '  ^  for  twenty-one  weeks,  which  give  an  average  strength 
of  about  eight  thousand.  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  two  hundred 
and  forty-two.  Mortality  to  average  strength,  three  per  cent  for  twenty- 
one  weeks.  The  uncertainty  lies  in  our  extraordinary  method  of  keeping 
statistics.  The  average  strength  in  our  returns  sometimes  excludes 
natives,  sometimes  includes  them.  Now  the  native  strength  is  about 
three  thousand." 

After  giving  what  she  thought  the  real  reasons  for  the  L.T.C.'s 
condition,  which  was  appalling,  even  if  one  allowed  for  inaccurate 
statistics,  she  told  Colonel  Lefroy  about  the  French  doctors' 
cahiers^  and  how  she  had  envied  them.  She  knew  that  the  envy 
would  not  have  been  shared  by  the  Army  Medical  men  with  whom 
she  had  worked.  They  regarded  statistics  as  useful  for  hard- 
pressed  officials  who  wanted  to  prove  their  points  against  assail- 

1  Compare  the  admiration  excited  in  her  by  Madre  Santa  Colomba's  treat- 
ment of  her  pupils  (p.  142).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Madre  Santa 
Colomba  was  a  French  nun. 

2  The  "  Weekly  States  "  were  the  reports  on  the  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded  men,  and  the  numbers  on  duty,  sent  home  by  the  Commanding 
Officers  to  the  War  Office. 
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ants,  but  useless  for  practical  men  who  merely  wanted  to  cure  the 
sick.  Her  struggle  over  the  diet  rolls  had  been  on  that  ground. 
The  regular  custom  was  to  fill  up  the  diet  sheets  for  the  following 
day ;  but  sometimes  the  patient  required  a  change  of  diet,  and 
more  often  he  required  some  extra  food  or  stimulant  on  the  day 
the  doctors  visited  him.  Miss  Nightingale  had,  of  course,  been 
the  first  to  agree  that  beef-tea  to-morrow  was  not  the  same  as 
beef-tea  to-day  (especially  when  the  patient  might  happen  to  die 
this  afternoon).  She  had  certainly  been  the  first  to  provide  beef- 
tea  now.  But  she  had  wanted  the  beef-tea  to  be  entered  on  the 
diet  roll.  The  doctors  had  often  said  it  was  impossible,  because 
the  diet  roll  they  were  writing  was  for  next  day  and  the  roll  for 
to-day  was  already  written.  If  they  had  consented  to  make  a 
note,  it  had  only  been  to  still  her  importunity  ;  they  were  practical 
men,  and  what  d^d  it  matter  whether  anything  was  written  down 
provided  that  the  man  go/-  his  beef-tea  ? 

The  doctors,  like  the  politicians  and  the  clergy,  failed  to  see 
that  right  action  can  only  be  based  on  correct  thinking,  and  that 
only  on  free  inquiry  and  careful  attention  to  the  results.  This  was 
as  self-evident  to  her  as  it  was  that  enquiry  and  thought  were  useless 
except  as  a  means  to  action.  It  was  the  combination  of  the  cahiers 
with  intense  energy  and  a  humane  attitude  of  mind  that  she  admired 
in  the  French  doctor. 

He  was  terribly  hampered  by  lack  of  comforts  and  extras, 
as  were  all  the  French  doctors  at  this  time.  The  English  Medical 
Department  offered  them  help,  but  in  their  national  pride  they 
refused  it.  It  was  Florence  who  thought  of  a  way  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty :  she  sent  gifts  from  herself  and  her  nurses  to  the 
French  Sisters  of  Charity.  These  could  not  be  refused,  and  i 
this  way  the  suffering  French  soldiers  got  many  comforts  whic 
they  would  otherwise  have  gone  without. 

All  through  these  last  months  Florence  was  occupied,  as  shd 
had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  as  she  was  to  be  till 
the  end  of  her  life's  work,  in  upholding  System,  the  order  based 
on  a  Heavenly  pattern,  both  against  Routine,  the  order  based  on 
stupid  indifference,  and  against  Chaos. 


CHAPTER  XII 


AN   END   AND   A  BEGINNING 
June,  July,  August  1856 

IN  those  months  of  clearing  up,  Florence  was  thinking  of  the 
future — not  her  own,  which  was  very  uncertain,  but  that  of  her 
nurses,  of  the  medical  officers  with  whom  she  had  worked, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  army. 

The  future  of  the  nuns  she  did  not  need  to  consider,  for  they 
had  their  life,  their  Mother  and  their  home.  She  was  only  anxious 
while  it  was  she  and  not  their  own  Mother  who  was  responsible 
for  them.  She  sent  Sister  Mary  Helen,  Sister  Mary  Joseph  and 
Sister  Mary  Martha  back  to  England  in  June,  and  wrote  to  Rever- 
end Mother,  that  the  only  thing  that  made  the  parting  less  painful, 
was  that  if  they  had  remained,  there  would  have  been  positive 
difficulty  about  their  "  Spirituals,"  as  Father  Cuffe  and  Father 
Malony  were  both  returning  to  England.  (Father  CufFe,  we  may 
remark,  was  now  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  once  Herod- 
like Miss  Nightingale.)  Sister  Mary  Gonzaga  had  gone  home 
with  Reverend  Mother,  Sisters  Mary  Stanislaus,  Mary  de  Chantal 
and  Mary  Anastasia  stayed  till  the  end.  So  did  the  two  Sellonites, 
Sister  Bertha  and  Sister  Margaret,  who  had  proved  that "  Protestant 
Nuns  "  could  be  as  devoted  as  any.  But  about  the  future  of  the 
nurses,  poor  things,  there  was  more  anxiety.  So  many  of  them 
were  incompetent,  so  many  of  them  inclined  to  drink  or  to 
improper  behaviour  ;  almost  all  of  them  were  so  helpless.  Flor- 
ence was  very  fond  of  some  of  those  who  drank  and  behaved 
altogether  rather  improperly ;  it  was  only  the  real  deceivers,  or 
the  selfish  humbugs  that  she  could  not  stand.  She  was  determined 
that  no  one  who  had  worked  should  be  "  thrown  off  like  an  old 
shoe."  It  was  a  great  comfort  that  Lady  Cranworth  had  shown 
herself  so  understanding.^    From  the  begitming,  she  had  seen 

^  I  think  that  the  reason  Mrs.  Herbert  had  handed  over  the  arrangements  con- 
cerning nurses  to  Lady  Cranworth  in  the  winter  of  1855-6  was  that  Mr.  Herbert 
being  out  of  office  and  his  health  being  in  a  very  shaky  state,  the  Herberts 
were  constantly  away  from  London.    There  was  certainly  no  quarrel  between 
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that  Miss  Nightingale's  great  aim  was  to  raise  the  nurses,  and  she 
had  entered  warmly  into  this  as  well  as  into  all  the  little  details 
of  their  clothes  and  other  needs  about  which  Miss  Nightingale 
was  constantly  writing.  For  instance,  when  Florence  wrote  to 
her  that  she  had  persuaded  the  lady  nurses  to  wear  caps  (as  she 
did  herself)  and  that  she  thought  they  would  like  it  better  if  some 
spilgged  (mf  spotted)  muslin  could  be  sent.  Lady  Cranworth 
had  taken  great  trouble  to  choose  a  pretty  pattern,  which  delighted 
the  ladies.  Now  Florence  felt  she  could  write  to  her  quite  freely 
about  the  homegoing  nurses,  and  that,  with  their  characters  in 
mind,  she  would  try  to  help  them  to  the  right  kind  of  work.  The 
character  sketches  had  of  necessity  to  be  brief. 

"  Mrs.  C.  Active,  clean,  useful,  kind  and  industrious,  but  wholly 
unfitted  by  the  impropriety  of  her  manners  for  a  Military  Hospital. 
Mrs.  H.  An  excellent  nurse,  hard-working  in  Cholera  and  Fever, 
where  she  is  indefatigable.  One  fault,  intemperance,  not  intoxication. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  A.  Active,  clean,  useful,  strictly  honesty  kind — but  the  same 
fault,  against  which,  however,  she  struggles  hard.  Very  industrious. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  P.  Kind,  clever,  useful,  good  nurse,  but  deteriorating  both  as 
to  sobriety  and  propriety,  the  latter  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  she  is  a 
married  woman.  .  .  .  Mrs.  W.  Good  needle- woman,  good  nurse — 
sober  but  no  feeling  of  propriety.  Mrs.  S.  Perfectly  sober  and  respect- 
able, but  unfitted  by  health  for  working  much  except  at  her  needle. 
Mrs.  L.  Sobriety  and  propriety  irreproachable,  too  much  of  a  fine  lady 
to  be  a  good  nurse  (fonder  of  sketching  than  of  poulticing).  .  .  .  Mrs. 
J.  Sent  home  in  disgrace  on  account  of  clandestine  meetings  and 
reckless  falsehood.  The  case  is  so  flagrant  that  she  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  her  passage  home,  had  it  not  been  thought  best,  out  of 
mercy  and  for  her  own  sake,  not  to  leave  her  out  here." 

She  might  well  say,  "  I  fear  that  you  will  think  this  list  a  dismal 
one  :  recollect,  however,  that  it  is  not  our  best  that  we  send  home 
first." 

Full  of  faults  as  "  the  poor  despised,  and  I  fear  too  often 
exposing  themselves  to  be  despised,  nurses  "  were,  they  had  all 
(except  a  few  humbugs)  done  good  service,  and  Miss  Night- 
ingale's judgment  of  what  was  required  for  a  military  hospital  was 
the  same  as  she  had  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Flo  and  her  "  dearest  Lizzie,"  to  whom  she  wrote  with  the  greatest  confidence 
and  frankness.  Mrs.  Herbert  probably  agreed  with  her  husband  that  Flo 
was  "  too  vehement."  She  was  too  equable  and  cheerfiil  herself  to  under- 
stand Florence's  more  sensitive  and  ardent  nature  very  completely.  But 
2".,  whom  she  loved  as  much  as  Flo  did,  must  by  this  time  have  explained 
those  events  of  the  preceding  winter  which  had  puzzled  Mrs.  Herbert. 
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"  Give  me  Nurses  with  a  very  small  admixture  of  experienced 'L^.dits 
and  a  larger  one  of  English  Nuns." 

So  much  for  the  nurses.  As  to  the  doctors  for  military  hos- 
pitals, she  had  not  worked  so  long  under  the  Army  Medical 
Department  without  forming  some  very  clear  ideas  of  what  should 
be  done  to  reform  it.  Colonel  Lefroy  had  suggested  that  she 
should  write  to  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford  who,  ever  since  his  visit  to 
Scutari  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  had  been  pressing  for  army  medical 
reform.  He  was  such  a  violent  assailant  of  the  Department  and 
the  Government  that  she  did  not  feel  she  could  make  an  alliance 
with  him  while  she  was  still  an  employee.  "  It  would  be  an 
Unholy  Alliance,"  she  said.  She  hoped  that  if  he  got  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  he  was  asking  for  he  would  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  doctors  in  the  East.  She  named  seven  medical  officers  at 
that  moment  in  the  Crimea,  who  could  be  relied  on  to  give  true 
and  valuable  evidence,  and  who  would  not  go  back  on  it  after- 
wards, as  some  of  the  officers  examined  by  McNeill  and  Tulloch 
had  done  when  re-examined  by  the  Chelsea  Board.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  there  were  many  others.  Of  course,  it  was  only  too 
likely  that  their  superior  officers  would  prevent  them  giving  true 
evidence,  by  stopping  their  home-leave  and  sending  them  at  once 
to  other  foreign  stations.  But  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be 
got  to  speak.  She  could  feel  no  more  respect  for  the  military 
medical  profession  as  it  then  stood  than  for  any  other  race  of 
slaves.  (The  doctors  had,  she  thought,  both  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  slaves.)  But  she  did  feel  for  them  a  strong  compassion 
and  a  burning  desire  to  see  them  righted. 

"  I  know  them  too  well  to  complain  because  I  do  not  find  in  them  veracity, 
fidelity,  consistency,  disinterestedness.^^  They  have  been  reduced  to  this 
state  by  dependence  upon  the  caprice  of  an  Inspector-General  and  a 
Director-General  for  promotion  (sometimes  not  even  the  caprice  but 
the  trick)  supported  by  the  "  Confidential  Report "  system,  which  has 
been  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  the  present  Inspector-General, 
consisting  in  employing  some  other  person,  generally  the  Deputy 
Purveyor-in-Chief,  to  give  evidence  about  things  which  in  no  wise 
concern  him,  and  to  take  the  evidence  of  Orderlies  against  their  Medical 
Officer  in  Charge  I  In  the  last  two  months  at  this  hospital  alone,  two 
medical  officers  have  been  superseded  upon  evidence  collected  in  the 
above  manner  and  unknown  to  them.  Since  the  loth  of  June  1855 
there  have  been  but  three  Medical  Officers  in  charge  of  this  hospital 
with  sufficient  independence  to  resist  the  systems.  All  these  have  been 
superseded. 

"  What  can  be  expected  from  this  training  but  what  actually  happens  ? 
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An  unfortunate  ist-Class  Staff  Surgeon,  one  of  those  who  were  found 
most  easy  and  submissive  to  work  this  system,  and  who  contributed 
much  towards  it  in  this  Hospital,  was  brought  in  here  two  days  ago  to 
the  very  Hospital  he  had  so  treated,  in  a  fit  of  Delirium  Tremens  and 
cut  his  throat  this  morning  with  his  own  Dissecting  knife. 

"  If  Inspector-General  and  Deputy  Purvey or-in-Chief  could  take  a 
lesson,  one  would  think  this  wretched  man's  death  would  convey  one. 

"  But  how  can  you  expect  a  better  race  under  such  circumstances  ? 

"  I  wish  I  had  no  *  Pennsylvanian  Bonds  '  (unlike  Sydney  Smith). 
I  mean  I  am  sorry  that  the  Inspector-General  has  so  injured  me  that  it 
prevents  one  from  taking  up  the  Medical  Officers'  quarrel,  for  fear  it 
might  be  thought  my  own.^ 

"  If  principles  of  promotion  could  be  laid  down  (in  France  it  depends 
upon  examinations  and  open  '  concurrence  '),  how  much  might  not  be 
gained  for  the  Military  Surgeons  !  "  \ 

In  spite  of  the  exhaustion  which  made  her  think  that  she  would 
not  live  very  long,  she  could  not  help  looking  forward  to  a  day 
when,  having  got  rid  of  her  Pennsylvanian  Bonds,  she  might 
take  up  the  cause  of  army  doctors  ! 

But  there  was  another  cause  dearer  to  her  heart  than  that  of 
the  medical  men,  dearer  even  than  that  of  "  the  poor  despised  and 
exposing-themselves  to  be  despised  nurses  "  ;  or  rather  these  two 
causes  were  dear  to  her  because  bound  up  with  a  third — ^this 
was,  need  one  say  it,  that  of  her  Comrades  on  the  Army,  of  the 
ordinary  private  soldiers,  who  had  become  the  children  of  her 
soul.  Thousands  of  them  lay  dead  under  the  flower-sprinkled  turf 
of  the  Crimea  or  in  the  cypress-shadowed  cemetery  of  Scutari. 
For  them  she  could  do  no  more  ;  their  spirits  were  with  God  who 
gave  them,  but  for  the  others  she  would  toil  while  life  was  in  her. 
For  these  men,  whom  she  had  seen  so  Christ-like  in  their  suffering, 
so  constant  in  their  daring,  and  yet  so  abandoned  to  degradation 
when  the  needs  for  their  services  were  over,  had  become  to  her  a 
type,  first,  of  their  class,  which  was  used,  scorned,  and  left  to 
perish  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  England,  and  then,  in  a 
deeper  sense,  of  all  the  despised  and  rejected  of  the  world.  If 

1  Sydney  Smith  was  glad  that  he  had  Pennsylvanian  Bonds,  because  it 
gave  him  the  right  to  protest  when  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  American 
States  threatened  to  repudiate  their  debts.  In  1843  he  sent  a  petition  to 
Congress,  which  caused  some  excitement  and  a  great  deal  of  Press  correspond- 
ence both  in  England  and  America.  Americans  like  Ticknor,  who  were 
indignant  at  the  attitude  of  their  Pennsylvanian  compatriots,  wrote  of  Sydney 
Smith  as  representative  of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen  who  had  shown  their 
confidence  in  free  institutions  by  investing  their  money  in  America.  See  A 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sjdnej  Smith,  by  Lady  Holland  (1855). 
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God  had  called  her,  as  she  believed,  if  he  had  meant  her  to  be  a 
saviour,  if  he  now  intended  her  to  stay  in  the  world,  surely  these 
were  the  people  he  meant  her  to  save. 

Eight  o'clock  on  an  August  morning  in  Bermondsey. 

The  streets  were  as  stuffy,  as  smelly,  as  noisy  as  usual, 
and  a  little  mo^e  so  because  of  the  time  of  year ;  but  inside  the 
Convent  of  Mercy  there  was  even  more  joy  and  peace  than  usual. 
Less  than  a  fortnight  before.  Reverend  Mother  had  welcomed 
back  her  last  Sisters  from  the  East,  and  now  all  together  they  were 
going  to  enter  on  their  Annual  Retreat  and  to  thank  God  for  their 
reunion  and  for  those  wonderful  years.  The  Portress's  bell  rang. 
A  slight  figure  in  a  plain  black  cloak  and  bonnet  stood  on  the  door- 
step. A  thrill  of  wonder  and  joy  passed  among  the  nuns.  It 
was  Miss  Nightingale  1 

Long  ago  she  had  promised  them  that  she  would  come  first  to 
them  on  her  return.  She  had  been  clearing  up  at  Scutari  after 
the  last  of  her  helpers  had  left,  except,  of  course,  faithful  Aunt 
Mai.  She  and  Aunt  Mai  had  travelled  home  not  in  a  Government 
ship,  though  passages  were  offered  in  a  man-of-war,  but  as  private 
travellers,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith.  They  had  arrived  in  London 
late  on  the  evening  before.  In  the  afternoon  she  must  go  to  her 
dear  people,  but  for  a  few  hours  she  could  stay  with  her  Sisters 
here.  And  so,  once  more  she  joined  in  a  Catholic  Retreat.  How 
long  it  was  since  she  had  knelt  by  her  Madre's  side  in  Rome  ! 
Then  her  agonized  prayer  had  been  that  she  might  learn  to  do  the 
will  of  God  without  caring  for  reputation.  It  had  been  granted  ; 
she  did  not  care  for  reputation  now.  She  had  shunned  even  the 
triumphal  reception  that  her  dear  comrades  had  wished  to  give 
her — bands  massed  and  banners  flying.  She  wanted  to  work  for 
them,  not  to  be  praised  by  them. 

At  Lea  Hurst,  in  the  long,  light  summer  evening,  the  Night- 
ingales sat  wondering  about  the  travellers.  Some  forerunners 
had,  they  heard,  arrived  at  Embley.  There  was  a  one-legged 
sailor  boy,  William,  there  were  two  Russians,  the  boy  Peter  and 
Rusch,  a  big  Crimean  puppy  found  by  the  soldiers  on  the  rocks 
near  Balaclava.  The  third  Russian,  who  was  a  little  cat,  had, 
alas,  died  on  the  journey.  The  Nightingales  were  glad  to  receive 
these  characteristic  tokens  of  Flo's  coming,  but  how  anxiously 
they  waited  for  the  return  of  their  heroine  herself.    It  was  won- 
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derful  that  she  was  alive  still,  but  how  grievously  she  must  need 
rest.  There  was  a  step  upon  the  gravel  outside.  Someone 
passed  by  the  drawing-room  window.    It  was  Flo  1 

So  Florence  Nightingale  had  come  home ;  but  not  to  rest. 
For  God  did  mean  her  to  go  on  living,  and  she  was  right  in  think- 
ing that  she  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  her  work. 


LIST  OF  DATES 


1820.  Florence  Nightingale  born. 

Death  of  George  III.    Accession  of  George  IV. 
Anne  Jemima  Clough  and  Louisa  Twining  born. 

1 82 1.  Risings  of  Italian  Liberals  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
Greek  War  of  Independence  begins. 

Death  of  Napoleon. 
1827.    Aunt  Mai  marries  Uncle  Sam. 

Miss  Christie  becomes  Flo's  governess. 
Death  of  Canning. 
Battle  of  Navarino. 

1829.  ''La  Vie  de  Florence  Kos signal'^  begun. 
Mr.  Nightingale  High  Sherijf  of  Hampshire. 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

Sidney  Herbert  goes  up  to  Oxford. 

1830.  Miss  Christie  leaves  to  be  married. 

Death  of  George  IV.    Accession  of  William  IV. 
Revolution  in  France.    Louis  Philippe  King. 

183 1.  "Corn  Law  Rhymes"  (Ebenezer  Elliot)  published. 

Further  rebellions  in  Italy.    Mazzini  forms  "  Young  Italy  "  Party. 
Cholera  in  Europe. 
Shore  Smith  born. 

1832.  Death  of  Miss  Christie.' 
Reform  Bill  passed. 

Harriet  Martineau  publishes  the  first  of  her  Stories  from  Political  Economy. 
Sidney  Herbert  in  Parliament. 

1833.  First  Reformed  Parliament. 

Ashley  takes  charge  of  a  Ten  Hour  Bill. 
AboHtion  of  Slavery  in  British  possessions. 

1834.  The  new  Poor  Law. 
Chimney  Sweeps  Act. 
Carlyles  come  to  London. 

1835.  Grandpapa  Smith  dies. 

Flo  doing  Cicero  and  Greek  and  translating  Tasso. 

W.  E.  Nightingale  stands  for  Parliament^  but  is  not  elected. 

1836.  Ashley  takes  charge  of  Ten  Hour  Bill  again. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  begins  his  social  career  in  London. 
Elizabeth  Garrett  born. 

1837.  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 

General  Election.    Richard  Monckton  Milnes  in  Parliament. 
The  Nightingales  go  abroad. 

1838.  Spring.    The  Nightingales  in  Italy. 
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1838.  Summer.    The  Nightingales  in  Switzerland. 
Autumn.    The  Nightingales  in  Paris. 
People's  Charter  drawn  up. 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  formed. 

"  Oliver  Twist  "  published. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  publishes  two  volumes  of  poems. 

1839.  The  Nightingales  return  to  England. 
Bedchamber  Incident. 

Petition  for  Charter. 

Lord  Palmerston's  marriage. 

The  Nightingales  return  to  Emhley. 

News  of  Fred  Smith's  death  in  Australia. 

"  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  published. 

"  Chartism  "  (Thomas  Carlyle)  published. 

1840.  Flo  nursing  Aunt  Jane  at  Thames  Bank. 
April.    Death  of  Grandmamma  Smith. 
Anti-slavery  Convention  in  London. 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Health  of  Towns  Report. 

Ashley  begins  campaign  for  'climbing  boys.' 

Ashley  obtains  appointment  of  Children's  Employment  Commission. 

1841.  January.    Henry  Nicholson  ^ist  Wrangler. 
Heavy  deficiency  on  Budget. 

August.    General  Election.    Peel  Prime  Minister. 

September.    Consecration  at  Leeds  Parish  Church. 

Theatricals  at  Waverley. 

Newman  published  Tract  XC. 

Monckton  Milnes  publishes  One  Tract  More. 

1842.  Peel's  financial  reforms. 
April.    Mines  Report. 

May.    Second  Chartist  Petition. 

Bunsen  Prussian  Minister  in  London. 

July.    Chadwick's  Report  on  Sanitary  Conditions. 

The  Nightingales  visit  Chatsworth. 

1843.  Ashley's  attention  drawn  to  Ragged  Schools. 

Second  Report  of  Children's  Employment  Commission  published. 
Mrs.  Reid's  "  Plea  for  Women  "  pubhshed. 
Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present  "  published. 

1844.  Flo  ill  at  Waverley.    Friendship  with  ''''Aunt  Hannah'''*  begun. 
Government  Factory  Bill.    Ashley's  Ten  Hour  Amendment  defeated. 
Report  of  "  Health  of  Towns  Commission." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Howe  visit  Embley. 

Elizabeth  Barrett's  "  Cry  of  the  Children  "  published. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  publishes  a  third  volume  of  poems. 

Death  of  Claude  Fauriel. 

1845.  Flo  ill  at  Emhley  . 

Growing  friendship  with  Monckton  Milnes.    Also  with  Mrs.  Bracebridge. 
Death  of  Mrs.  Gale. 

Flo's  plan  for  going  to  Salisbury  Infirmary  made  and  frustrated. 
Sidney  Herbert  Secretary  at  War. 
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1845.  Disraeli's  "Sybil"  published. 
Thomas  Hood  dies. 

1846.  Repeal  of  Com  Laws. 

Lord  John  Russell  Prime  Minister.    Palmerston  Foreign  Secretary. 

Sidney  Herbert's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  a  Court. 

Mary  Carpenter  opens  her  first  Ragged  School  in  the  slums  of  Bristol. 

Pius  IX  Pope. 

Irish  Famine  begins. 

1847.  Famine  in  Ireland. 
Ten  Hours  Bill  carried. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  declares  himself  a  Liberal. 

Mary  Clarke  marries  Julius  Mohl. 

Florence  Nightingale  goes  to  Kome  with  the  Bracebridges. 

Meets  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert^  Dr.  Henry  Manning,  Miss  Mary  Stanley. 

Friendship  with  Madre  Santa  Colomba. 

Tennyson's  Princess." 

Charlotte  Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre."    Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair." 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  admitted  to  Medical  School  at  Geneva,  U.S.A. 
MiUicent  Garrett  born. 

1848.  Revolution  in  Naples. 

King  of  Sardinia  declares  war  on  Austria. 
Florence  Nightingale' s  retreat  at  Trinita  dei  Monti. 
Revolution  in  Paris.    Louis  Philippe  driven  out. 
Florence  and  the  Bracebridges  return  to  England. 
Austrian  Emperor  and  Metternich  driven  from  Vienna. 
Chartists  suppressed  in  England. 
Austrians  defeat  ItaHans  at  Custozza. 
Hungarian  Revolution. 

Florence  disappointed  in  plan  of  going  to  Kaiserswerth. 

Maurice  and  Kingsley  start  Christian  Socialist  Movement. 

Queen's  College  for  Women  founded. 

Simpson  uses  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic. 

Charles  Kingsley's  "  Saint's  Tragedy  "  and  "  Yeast." 

Thackeray's  "  Pendennis." 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Mary  Barton." 

J.  S.  Mill's  "  Political  Economy." 

A.  H.  Clough's  "  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich." 

1849.  Florence  teaching  in  Ragged  Schools. 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  graduates  in  U.S.A.  and  comes  to  England. 

Roman  RepubUc  declared. 

Austrians  defeat  Piedmontese  at  Novara. 

Siege  of  Rome. 

Siege  of  Venice. 

Forces  of  Revolution  and  of  Freedom  defeated  everywhere. 

Florence  goes  to  Egypt  with  the  Bracebridges. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  "  Shirley." 

Charles  Kingsley's  "  Alton  Locke." 

Dickens'  "  David  Copperfield." 

Bedford  College  for  Women  founded. 

1850.  Florence  on  the  Nile. 
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1850.  ///  A f bens. 

Travels  with  the  Bracebridges  from  Athens  to  Trieste  and  to  Germany. 
July  30.    First  Visit  to  Kaiser swerth. 
August.    Return  to  England. 
Death  of  Henry  Nicholson. 
Death  of  Peel. 

Pope  gives  English  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  territorial  titles.  Church 
Crisis.    Manning  joins  the  Church  of  Rome. 

185 1.  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat.    Palmerston's  dismissal. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes  marries  Hon.  Annabel  Crewe. 
Florence's  second  visit  to  Kaiser  swerth. 

Marianne  Nicholson  marries  Captain  Douglas  Galton. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  Casa  Guidi  Windows. 

1852.  Louis  Napoleon  becomes  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Florence  works  for  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Renews  her  friendship  with  Manning. 
Goes  to  Ireland  with  Fowlers. 

1853.  Florence  finishes  ''^Cassandra." 
February.    Goes  to  Paris. 

March.    Returns  to  nurse  Grandmamma  Shore. 

Goes  to  Paris  again.    Does  training  with  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
August.    Goes  to  Establishment  for  Care  of  Gentlewomen. 
Nurses  cholera  cases. 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  begins. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Ruth."    F.  D.  Maurice's  "  Theological  Essays." 

1854.  January.    French  and  English  squadrons  enter  Black  Sea. 
February.    French  and  English  Ultimatum  to  Russia. 
March.    England  and  France  declare  war  against  Russia. 
June.    Blanche  Smith  marries  A.  H.  Clough. 

September  14.    Allied  Armies  land  in  the  Crimea. 
September  20.    Battle  of  the  Alma. 
October  17.    Beginning  of  Siege  of  Sebastopol. 
October  25.    Battle  of  Balaclava. 

November  4.    Florence  Nightingale  and  her  party  arrive  at  Scutari. 

November  5.    Battle  of  Inkerman. 

November  14.    The  great  hurricane. 

December  10.    Arrival  of  Mary  Stanley. 

December  14.    Queen's  Eetter  to  Florence  Nightingale. 

December  25.    Queen's  message  to  the  hospitals. 

1855.  January  23.    Roebuck  gives  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  Committee. 
January  26.    Roebuck's  Motion.    Government  overthrown. 
January  31.    Palmerston  becomes  Prime  Minister.    Lord  Panmure 

Secretary  for  War. 
February  19.    Sanitary  Commission  receives  instructions. 
February  23.    Bright's   "Angel  of  Death"  speech  in  House  of 

Commons. 

Death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas.    Alexander  II  succeeds. 
March  6.    Sanitary  Commission  arrives  at  Scutari. 
A  Peace  Conference  meets  at  Vienna. 


LIST   OF  DATES 


1855.  May.    Florence  Nightingale's  first  visit  to  Crimea. 
June  28.    Death  of  Lord  Raglan. 

July  28.    Bracebridges  sail  from  Scutari. 
August.    Battle  of  Tchernaya. 
September  8.    Fall  of  Sebastopol. 
Aunt  Mai  arrives  at  Scutari. 

September  29.    General  Simpson  resigns  his  command. 
October.    Succeeded  by  Sir  W.  Codrington. 
Florence  Nightingale^ s  second  visit  to  the  Crimea. 

November  27.    Meeting  at  Burlington  House  re  testimonial  to  Florence 
Nightingale. 

1856.  March  21.    Florence  Nightingale's  third  visit  to  the  Crimea. 
March  28.    Mother  Bridgeman  and  her  nurses  leave  Crimea. 
March  30.    Peace  signed  at  Paris. 

August.    Florence  Nightingale's  return  to  England. 


c  c 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLES 


Edmund  Evans, 
1 690-1 746, 

of  Upper  Bonsall, 
Derbyshire 

George  Evans, 
1726-1808 


Anne, 
1733-1815 


William  Shore  m.  Mary 

1755-1822 
of  Tapton,  near 
Sheffield 

r 

William  Edward, 
I 794-1 874, 
assumed  the  name  of  Nightingale,  181 5, 
married  Frances,  dau.  of  Wm.  Smith,  M.P. 
I 

Parthenope 
and 
Florence 


Peter  Nightingale, 

1705-63, 
of  Lea,  Derbyshire 

Peter, 
1737-1803 


Elizabeth 
("  Aunt  Evans  ") 


Mary, 
1798-1889, 
married  Samuel,  son  of  Wm.  Smith,  M.P. 


Blanche  (Mrs.  Clough) 
William  Shore 
Bertha  (Mrs.  Coltman) 
Beatrice  (Lady  Lushington) 
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PRINCIPAL  AUTHORITIES  CONSULTED 


PART  I 


I.    MS.  Authorities. 

A.  Writings  by  Florence  Nightingale, 

1.  La  vie  de  Florence  Kossignol  (autobiography), 

1828-30. 

2.  Journals  for  1828-31,  1837-9,  1849-50. 

3.  Notebooks  and  papers  from  about  1845  onwards, 

containing  miscellaneous  entries,  fragments  of 
diary,  reflections,  political  notes,  extracts  from 
books,  etc. 

4.  Letters  to  relations  and  friends,  principally  : — 

i.  Hilary  Bonham-Carter,  from  about  1828. 

ii.  Mary  Clarke  (afterwards  Mme.  Mohl), 

from  1840. 

iii.  Hannah  Nicholson,  1845-9. 

iv.  H.  E.  Manning  (afterwards  Cardinal  Man- 

ning), 1852. 

B,  Letters  from  relations  and  friends,  principally  : — 

i.  Hilary  Bonham-Carter,  from  1837. 

ii.  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  her  sisters. 

iii.  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  relations. 

iv.  Mary  Clarke  (afterwards  Mme.  Mohl). 
V.  Parthenope  Nightingale  (a  few  only). 


IL    Works  by  Florence  Nightingale,  printed  but  not 

PUBLISHED. 

1.  Letters  from  Egypt,  printed  by  A.  G.  Spottiswoode, 

1854. 

2.  Suggestions  for  Thought  to  Searchers  after  Truth  among  the 

Artisans  of  England, 
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Suggestions  for  Thought  to  Searchers  after  Keligious  Truth. 
Printed  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  i860.    This  book 
is  in  three  volumes  ;  the  first  title  is  used  for  Vol.  I, 
the  second  for  Vols.  II  and  III. 

III.  Principal  published  Authorities. 

1.  "Cassandra,"  by  Florence  Nightingale,  being  one 

section  from  Suggestions  for  Thought^  Vol.  II,  pub- 
lished in  The  Cause,  by  Ray  Strachey,  G.  Bell  & 
Sons,  1928. 

2.  The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Sir  Edward  Cook, 

2  Vols.    Macmillan,  191 3. 

3 .  The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Sir  Edward  Cook, 

abridged  and  revised  by  Rosalind  Nash,  i  Vol. 
Macmillan,  1925. 

IV.  Supplementary  Authorities. 

These  are,  of  course,  innumerable.  One  might  with 
advantage  consult  all  the  literature  and  press  of  the 
period,  as  well  as  all  the  histories  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  all  the  biographies  of  eminent 
men  and  women  alive  then.  I  have  referred  to  many 
of  the  books  I  have  found  specially  useful  in  footnotes  ; 
among  those  that  have  given  me  most  general  help  are 
the  works  of  Harriet  Martineau,  of  Professor  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  and  of  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond;  the 
Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  (first  series) ;  the  biographies 
of  Macaulay  (by  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan),  of  Carlyle  (by 
J.  A.  Froude),  of  Gladstone  (by  Lord  Morley),  of  Disraeli 
(by  Moneypenny  and  Buckle),  of  F.  D.  Maurice  (by  his 
son)  and  of  Catherine  Marsh  (by  L.  E.  O'Rorke) ;  also 
the  novels  of  Thackeray,  Trollope,  George  Eliot  and 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
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PART  II 

I.  MS.  Authorities. 

1.  Letters. 

i.  From  Florence  Nightingale  to  various  corre- 

spondents. Those  to  Sidney  Herbert,  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  confidential  reports,  are 
of  especial  importance. 

ii.  From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge. 

iii.  From  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith  (1855-6)  and  some 

from  other  members  of  the  family. 

iv.  From  various  private  sources. 

V.  From  the  Secretary  for  War  and  other  officials, 
vi.  From  soldiers  and  soldiers'  relations. 

2.  Florence  Nightingale's  official  reports,  accounts,  lists, 

etc.,  etc. 

3.  Register  of  nurses  in  the  Military  Hospitals,  kept  by 

Florence  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge. 

4.  Robert  Robinson's   "  Memoirs "  (in  a  copy-book 

among  the  Nightingale  Papers). 

II.  Printed  but  Unpublished. 

1.  Florence  Nightingale's  "  Health  of  the  British  Army." 

A  report  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  War  Office 
in  1857. 

2.  Florence  Nightingale's  "  Report  on  the  Administra- 

tion of  the  Free  Gifts." 

3.  A  large  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  verses,  etc., 

1855-9. 

4.  Keminiscences  of  the  Scutari  Hospitals^  by  Sarah  Anne 

Terrot.  Privately  printed  without  name  of  author 
in  1898.  There  is  no  copy  of  this  in  the  British 
Museum.  I  have  been  able  to  consult  the  only 
existing  copy  known  to  me,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Terrot. 

III.  Blue  Books. 

1.  "Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Army 

before  Sebastopol,"  usually  known  as  Roebuck's 
Committee,  3  vols.,  1855. 

2.  Report  of  the  Chelsea  Board,  1856. 
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IV.  Contemporary  Reminiscences  and  Accounts  of  the 

Crimean  War. 
A  very  large  number  were  published,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important: — 

1 .  The  War,  from  the  Landing  at  Gallipoli  to  the  death  of 

Lord  Kaglan,  by  W.  H.  Russell,  1855.  (J'he  Times 
War  Correspondent's  letters  from  the  Crimea, 
arranged  and  republished  in  book  form.) 

2.  A  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  the  Bosphorus  throughout 

the  Crimean  War,  by  Lady  Alicia  Blackwood.  Writ- 
ten at  the  time,  published  1881. 

3.  Scutari  and  its  Hospitals,  by  Rev.  the  Hon.  Sydney 

Godolphin  Osborne,  1855. 

4.  Experiences  of  an  Lnglish  Sister  of  Mercy,  by  Margaret 

Goodman,  1842. 

5 .  Autobiography  of  a  Balaclava  Nurse,  by  Elizabeth  Davis, 

1857. 

6.  Reminiscences,  by  Mother  Mary  Aloysius  (Doyle),  1904. 

7.  English  Nurses  and  Eastern  Hospitals,  by  a  Lady  Volun- 

teer (Miss  Fanny  Taylor),  1856. 

8.  Experiences  of  a  Civilian  in  Eastern  Military  Hospitals, 

by  Peter  PincofFs,  M.D.,  late  Civil  Physician  to  the 
Scutari  Hospitals,  1857. 

9.  Soyer^s  Culinary  Campaign,  by  Alexis  Soyer,  1857. 

V.  Later  Memoirs  and  Histories. 

Among  the  most  important  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  by  A.  W.  Kingslake,  8  vols., 

1880  (Vol.  VI  is  especially  valuable). 

2.  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  by  Lord  Stanmore, 

2  vols,  1906. 

3.  Memoir  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B.,  and 

of  his  second  wife,  Eli:(abeth  Wilson,  by  their  grand- 
daughter, 1 910. 

4.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Hall,  M,D.,  K,C.B,, 

F.R.C.S,,  by  S.  M.  Mitra,  1911. 

5.  The  Panmure  Papers,  edited  by  Sir  George  Douglas 

and  Sir  George  Dalhousie  Ramsay,  2  vols.,  1908. 


VI.    Contemporary  Newspapers. 

The  Times,  The  Illustrated  London  News,  and  Punch 
have  been  consulted  foj  the  year5  1854,  1855  and  1856. 
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Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  213,  284,  285 
Adams,  General,  255 
^schylus,  1 60-1 
Agathe,  see  Lanson 

Agrippa,  Cornelius,  and  his  broom,  278 
Airey,   General    Sir  Richard,    284,  535, 
363 

Airlie,  Mabell,  Countess  of,  see  Palmerston, 

Lady 
Albera,  54,  37 

Albert,  Prince,  263,  284,  341 
Alexander  11  of  Russia,  361 
Alma,  Battle  of  the,  214,  245,  271 
Aloysius,  Sister  Mary,  see  Doyle 
Amphitrite,"  "  The,  44  and  n. 
Anderson,  Miss  Emily,  265,  273 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  338   

'Army,  British,  in  the  Crimea,  244,  270,  283, 

^61  j  see  also  Soj^QT^  " 

Army,  VxeinSi^see  French 
Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  91,  92 
Amott,  Dr.,  69  n. 

Ashley,  Lord,  and  factory  children,  68-9, 
69  n.,  70 ;  and  Ten  Hours  Bill,  76 ; 
Marriage,  70,  76  ;  and  Ragged  Schools, 
150;  other  references,  127,  130,  i8o ; 
see  also  Shaftesbury 

Ashley,  Lady,  82 

Atheism,  among  working  men,  18 1-2 
Athena  the  owl,  166,  171  ;  picture  of,  166, 

171,  184,  220 
Austria,  and  Emperor  of,  49-50,  56-7,  139, 

145,  146,  149,  361 
Avon,"  "  The,  79 

Bagshaw,  Mr.,  17 

Balaclava,  229,  242,  244-6,  275,  296,  302-9, 

331.  333-7,  341,  373,  ^^-f^^. 
Balaclava,  Battle  of,  229 ;  maps  showing, 
228,  245 

Balaclava  Nurse,  Autobiography  of,  by 
Elizabeth  Davis,  252  n.,  265  n.,  304  and  n, 

Balia,  15,  52 

Barker,  Nurse,  377,  386 

Barrack  Hospital,  see  under  Hospitals 

Barrett,  Elizabeth,  103,  104  n.,  131  ;  see  also 
under  Browning 

Bath,  20 

Bedford  College,  202 
Belle  Assemblee,  La,  98  and  n. 
Bentinck,  General,  251 
Berlin,  167 


Bermondsey,  395  ;  nuns  from,  see  Nuns. 
Berri,  Duchesse  de,  47 
Bedey  Hall,  17 

Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  175-6,  175  n.,  200-1 ; 

Pioneer  Work  for  Women  referred  to,  175 
Blackwell,  Emily,  201 

Blackwood,  Lady  Alicia,  258-60,  301,  314  ; 

A  Residence  in  the  Bosphorus  referred  to, 

237  n.,  259  n.,  314  n. 
Blackwood,  Dr.,  258,  314,  325,  341-2,  350, 

352,  357,  374  ^ 
Blaye,  Casde  of,  46 
Bodichon,  see  Leigh  Smith 
Bologna,  56 
Bossi,  56 

Boultibrooke,  18,  19 

Bowman,  Mr.,  205,  206,  354 

Bracebridge,  Charles  Holte,  92  ;  in  Rome, 
134-45  ;  in  Egypt  and  Athens,  154-66, 
170,  182,  185,  206;  on  F.  N.,  212; 
accompanies  F.  N.  to  East,  219,  221-2, 
223  ;  at  Scutari,  226, 234 n.,  249, 252  andn., 
253,  255  and  n.,  256,  257,  260,  278,  297-9, 
301,  302,  303,  311,  313,  314,  315,  317  and 
n. ;  in  Crimea,  304-9,  321,  329,  330 ; 
Lectures,  331-3  ;  and  testimonial  to  F.  N., 
337-40,  354,  371,  379 

Bracebridge,  Selina,  Mrs.  Bracebridge  or  S., 
92-3,  III,  115-16,  121,  125-7,  132,  133; 
in  Rome,  134-45  ;  in  Egypt  and  Athens, 
154-67;  "manages"  Kaiserswerth,  167, 
170,  182,  185  ;  accompanies  F.  N.  to  East, 
219,  221,  223  ;  at  Scutari,  237,  254-5  ^.nd 
n.,  257,  262  n.,  273,  299-300,  301,  309, 
313,  314,  317,  321,  324,  326;  after  return, 
325  n.,  327,  330,  337;  character,  115-16, 
125-6,  143,  221,  223,  312 

Brent,  Mary,  33 

Brent,  Mr.,  23,  34 

Bridgeman  (Mother,  or  Mrs.),  252,  261-2, 

265,  268,  288,  333-7,  373-6,  380,  384 
Bristol,  20 

British  Association,  122,  130,  196 

Bronte,  Charlotte  (Currer  Bell),  Shirley,  167 
and  n. ;  ]ane  Byre,  169  n. 

Brougham,  Lord,  73,  83-4 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  see  Barrett ; 
187-8,  190;  The  Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
referred  to,  187  n.,  188  n.,  190  n. ;  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,  quoted,  14  n. 

Browning,  Robert,  131,  187 
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Bunsen,  Christian  Karl  Josias,  aftefwafds 
Baron  Bunsen,  87  and  n.,  129,  155  n.,  185  ; 
books  of,  155  ;  Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen^ 
by  Frances  Baroness  Bunsen,  87  n. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  170  and  n. 

Byerley,  Miss,  27 

Byron,  Lady,  176,  185,  337 

Cambridge,  28,  80 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  338 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  319 
Campbell,  Colin,  343  n. 
Canning,  Lady,  202,  251 
Cardigan,  Lord,  229,  271  n.,  363,  377 
Carlo  Alberto,  King  of  Piedmont,  49,  51, 
139 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  69,  70 ;  Past  and  Present, 
87,  88  and  n.,  100,  loi 

Carter,  afterwards  Bonham  Carter  family,  21, 
25>  3i>  33.  34,  36,  82,  185 

Carter,  Bonham,  20,  22,  23,  34 

Carter,  Frances  Bonham,  72 

Carter,  Hilary  Bonham,  F.  N.'s  cousin  and 
friend,  16,  20,  35,  36,  38,  58,  59  ;  in 
Liverpool,  60,  61,  66  ;  at  Embley,  72, 
96,  186-7  ;  Paris,  82,  92,  172,  190,  201  ; 
at  Waverley  Abbey,  80,  95  ;  at  Brighton, 
128  ;  on  ladies'  lives,  73-4,  painting  and 
drawing,  73,  82,  92,  102  ;  sympathising, 
103-5,  106-7,  108,  114,  115,  134,  145, 
186-7  ;  veneration  for  F.  N.,  82,  180,  200  ; 
letters  and  notes  quoted  or  referred  to, 
60-1,  65  n.,  73-4,  114,  128,  186 

Carter,  Hugh  Bonham,  35,  36 

Carter,  Hugh  Bonham,  98 

Carter,  Jack  Bonham,  20,  21,  72 

Carter,  Joanna  (Mrs.  Bonham  Carter),  21, 
31,  65 

Carter,  John  Bonham,  35,  60-1  and  n. 
Cassandra,  199 

Castle  Hospital,  see  Hospitals 

Catalani,  Madame,  52 

Cats,  135,  180,  386 

Cause,  The,  see  Strachey 

Chantal,  Sister  de,  see  Nuns,  Bermondsey 

Chartists,  69  ;  The  Age  of  the  Chartists,  see 
Hammond. 

Chartres,  46,  48 

Chateaubriand,  62 

Chats  worth,  84-5 

Chelsea  Board,  The,  363,  395 

Chisholm,  Mrs.,  191  and  n. 

Chloroform,  205  and  n.,  241 

Cholera,  207-8,  215,  231,  247,  341-2,  345 

Christie,  Miss  Sara,  20-5,  27-8,  33-4,  36 

Church  of  England,  77-8  and  n.,  18 1-2, 
192-5,  197-8,  206 

Church  of  Rome,  77-8,  181-2,  192-4;  see 
also  Roman  Catholics 

Clarendon,  Lord,  216,  362 

Clark,  M.D.,  Sir  James,  196,  354 

Clarke,  Mary,  meeting  with,  61-2  ;  char- 
acteristics, 63-4  ;  as  visitor,  70,  71-2,  81  ; 


befriends  Hilary,  82  ;   grief  for  Fauriel, 
94,  96-8,  99;   on  the  Brownings,  131; 
marries  Julius  Mohl,  131;  see  also  Mohl, 
Madame 
Clarke,  Mrs.,  61,  62 

Clarke,  Mrs.,  F.  N.'s  housekeeper,  221,  230, 

234,  238,  240,  257,  315 
Clayton  boys,  122 
Clive,  Rev.  Archer  and  Mrs.,  131 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  197 
Clough,  Miss,  319,  326 
Coape,  Great  Aunt  Maria,  24 
Cobden,  68,  114 

Codrington,  General  Sir  William,  320,  330  n., 

347,  378 
Collman,  33 
Coltman,  Lady,  353 
Confalonieri,  50,  53-4,  60,  61,  65 
Confalonieri,  Madame,  54,  139 
Constantinople,  224,  232,  242,  253,  277,  292, 

296 

Cook,  Sir  Edward,  hife  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, 27,  86  n.,  90 n.,  95,  148  n. ;  for  refer- 
ences to  abridged  edition  see  Nash 

Corn  Laws,  69,  114 

Coulbeaux,  Clemence,  20,  22 

Cowper,  William,  162,  167 

Cowper,  Lady  Emily,  70  ;  see  also  Palmer- 
ston.  Lady 

Cowper,  Lady  Fanny,  see  Jocelyn,  Lady 

Cranworth,  Lady,  344  n.,  391  and  n.,  392 

Cranworth,  Lord,  370 

Crewe,  The  Hon.  Annabel,  1 84 

Crimea,  F.  N.'s  first  visit  to,  302-9  ;  second 
visit,  331-7  ;  third  visit,  373  ^/  seq. 

.Climean  War,  213  et  seq. 

Crimean  trenches,  306 

Cruikshanks,  Dr.,  278 

CufFe,  Rev.  Michael,  261,  380,  384,  391 

Cumming,  Dr.,  224,  258,  260,  265,  268,  269, 
279,  289,  292,  298 

Daughter  at  Home,  The,  by  Sarah  Stephen,  118 
Davies,  'Emily,  and  Girton  College,  by  Barbara 

Stephen,  31  n. 
Davis,  Elizabeth,  see  Balaclava  Nurse 
Deaconesses,  129,  168 
Delaroche,  59  and  n. 

Dickens,  Charles,  68,  70 ;  Oliver  Twist,  68 
and  69  n. ;  Nicholas  NicJdehy,  69  n.,  169  n. 

Diet  in  Eastern  Hospitals,  233,  269,  381 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  afterwards  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Sybil,  69  n.,  118  ;  'Life,  by  Money- 
penny  and  Buckle,  71 

Doctors,  169,  190,  205  ;  at  Scutari,  224, 
232,  239,  248,  253,  268,  278-80,  294,  347  ; 
in  the  Crimea,  306,  308,  319,  331-3,  335, 
367-9,  381,  388-90,  392-4 

Doyle,  Sister  Mary  Aloysius,  KeminiscenceSy 
252  n.,  288  n. 

Drake,  Mrs.,  238,  318,  320  n. 

Duberly,  Journal  of  Mrs.  Henry,  320  n. 

Dublin,  195-6 
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Dudevant,  see  Sand 
Dufiy,  Father,  380,  384 

Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses,  by  Miss 
Fanny  Taylor,  252  n.,  265  n.,  344  n. 

Egypt,  Florence  Nightingale's  stay  in,  154-9  ; 
letters  from,  156  and  n.,  157  n.,  159  n.; 
Egyptians,  154-9,  161 

Eldress,  Mother,  see  Langston 

Electricity,  99 

Eliot,  George,  190-1  ;  Middlemarch,  190  n. 
Elizabeth,  Saint  of  Hiingary,  F.  N.  like,  209 
Elizabeth,  Sister,  243,  246-7,  253-4,  260, 
261,  262 

Embley,  F.  N.'s  winter  home,  15,  21,  23,  90, 
95  ;  bought,  30  ;  transmuted,  65,  70-2  ; 
beauties  of,  37,  81,  100-3  ;  145,  176 ; 
what  it  represented  to  F.  N.,  103,  126,  176, 
199 

Empson,  Mr.,  93-4 
Empson,  Mrs,,  93-4 
Engeli  Hanum,  159 
Estcourt,  General,  279,  284,  334 
Evangelicalism,  64,  77,  79 
Evans,  Sir  de  Lacey,  365 
Evans,  Elizabeth  (Aunt  Evans),  86,  88,  172, 
184-5,  i96> 

Fauriel,Claude,62,63,64,  81,  94, 100,  loi,  104 
Ferrucci,  Madame,  55,  56,  57 
Fielden,  130 

Filder,  G^mmissary,  363,  364,  380 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  David,  Purveyor  in  Crimea, 
368,  369,  371,  373,  375-82 

Fliedner,  Friederike,  129 

Fliedner,  Mutter  Caroline,  168 

Fliedner,  Pastor  Theodor,  129,  168-70,  302 

Florence,  F.  N.'s  birth  at,  15  ;  the  Night- 
ingales stay  at,  51-3,  59 

Forester,  Lady  Maria,  215 

Forrest,  Dr.,  269 

Fowler,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  112,  114,  196 
France,  F.  N.'s  travels  in,  44-9  ;  political 

conditions,  46-7,  59,  139,  148-9,  187-8  ; 

see  also  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  I  and  III 
Free  Gifts,  254,  299-301,  321-7,  347 
French  Army,  The,  244,  277,  360 
French  Medical  Service,  214,  332-3,  388,  390 
Frewen  Turner,  Mrs.,  see  Turner 
Frossard,  Monsieur,  48 

Gale,  Mrs.,  F.  N.'s  nurse,  16-23,  36,  41,  42, 
44,  51,  71  ;  iUness  and  death,  107-10 

Galton,  Mrs.  Douglas  (Marianne  Nichol- 
son), 202-3 

Garibaldi,  1 5 1-2  ;  Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
referred  to,  151  n. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  72 

GaskeU,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.,  207-10,  386  ;  Mary 
Barton  and  R^th,  207  ;  North  and  South,  386 

Gavin,  Dr.,  295 


General  Hospital,  see  Hospitals 
Geneva,  53,  57 
Genoa,  50-1 

Gentlewomen  in  Sickness,  Establishment  for, 

202-6,  213 
German  Legion,  341,  344,  350 
Gessner,  Salomon,  117  n. 
Giffard,  Rev.  Jervis,  71,  108  and  n. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  213,  286-7,  361 
Gonzaga,  Sister  Mary,  238,  288,  350,  391 
Goodman,    Sister   Margaret,    238,  376-7, 

385-6,  391  ;    Experiences  of  an  English 

Sister  of  Mercy  referred  to,  231 
Gordon,  Colonel,  363 
Gordon,  Mr.,  243,  257 
Grant,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Southwark,  318  ; 

Eife  of,  by  Kathleen  O'Meara,  referred  to, 

221  n.,  318  n. 
Gray,  Mr.  Hamilton,  131 
Gray,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  99,  131,  and  n. 
Greville's  Diary  referred  to,  284  n. 
Guards,  H.M.'s  at  Battle  of  the  Alma,  214; 

in  the  Crimea,  270 
Guerazzi,  5  2  and  n. 

Guicciardini,  52  » 
Hadley,  Dr.,  313 

Haldane,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
her  Friends,  207  n. 

Hall,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Principal 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Forces  in  the  East, 
224,  245  n. ;  censured,  279  ;  previous 
history,  280 ;  relations  with  F.  N.,  306, 
313,  318,  319,  331-7,  366-84;  made 
K.C.B.,  366  ;  Eife  and  Letters  of  Sir  John 
Hall,  by  S.  M.  Mitra,  279  n.,  319  n.,  373  n. 

HaU,  Mr.  S.  C,  338 

Hammond,  J.  L.  and  Barbara,  The  Age  of 
the  Chartists,  69  n.,  174  n.  ;  Eord  Shaftes- 
bury, 70  n.,  130  n.,  150  n. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  382 

Hay  ward,  Abraham,  Essays,  82  n. 

Hemans,  Felicia  Dorothea,  38  and  n. 

Henderson,  Dr.,  305 

Herbert,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert), 
135  ;  friendship  with  F.  N.,  148,  273, 
317  ;  domestic  relations,  191  ;  on  F.  N.'s 
Committee,  205-6,  216 ;  helps  about 
nurses,  etc.,  219,  251,  291-2,  337;  pro- 
motes testimonial,  337,  391-2  n. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  127  and  n,,  135  ;  opinions, 
148,  191  ;  character  and  position,  216, 
217  ;  sends  F.  N.  to  the  East,  218-21  ; 
his  letter  published,  222  ;  sends  second 
party  of  nurses,  252-3  ;  F.  N.  writes  to, 
255,  256,  260,  262,  273,  287,  290-1,  294, 
367,  379-82  ;  efforts  for  hospitals,  275-6  ; 
part  in  politics,  284-7,  361-70  ;  promotes 
testimonial  to  F.  N.,  337-8  ;  writes  to 
F.  N.  in  Crimea,  370-1  ;  other  references, 
236,  260,  287,  293,  295,  336,  359,  363, 
372  ;  Eife  of,  by  Lord  Stanmore,  referred 
to,  217  n.,  253  n.,  257  n.,  272  n.,  360  n.. 
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265  n. ;  Herbert  papers  referred  to, 
262  n. 

Hill,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  F.  N.'s  friendship  with, 

164-7 
Hogg,  Mr.,  110 
Hogg,  Mrs.,  97 
Holloway  village,  119 
Holt,  Mr.,  378 

Hook,  Rev.  William,  78  and  n.,  79,  194 

Horses  in  Crimea,  285,  377-8 

Hospital,  Salisbury,  11 2-1 3 

Hospitals,  Crimean  and  Scutari  :  Barrack, 
224,  226-9,  231-6,  237,  242,  243,  247, 
248,  254-5,  256-7,  261,  262  ;  at,  262- 
4,  266-72,  296-8,  314,  315,  316,  318, 
321,  324,  334,  335,  341  ef  seq.,  350;  pic- 
ture, 225  ;  plan,  227 
Castle,  304,  305,  307,    308,    319,  334, 

337,  373>  377 
General  (at  Balaclava),  256,  304,  333,  375, 
384-5 

General  (at  Scutari),  224,  237,  265,  273, 

288,  342,  346,  376 
Haida  Pacha,  298,  324 
Koulali,  274,  288-93,  343-4,  345  I  Land 
Transport,  368,  374,  378,  379,  383-5 
Howe,  Dr.  Ward,  92-3 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  92 ;   books  on, 

referred  to,  92  n. 
Hysteria,  205  and  n.,  356,  357  and  n. 

Infants'  Custody  Bill,  73 

Inkerman,  Battle  of,  239-40 

Italy,  condition  of,  in  1837,  49  and  n.,  51-3  ; 

in  1848,  138,  145-6,  149-51 ;   in  1850, 

159  ;  exiles  from,  53-8 

Jameson,  Anna  Brownell,  102  and  n.,  131 
Jocelyn,  Lady,  82,  105,  106  and  n. 
Jocelyn,  Lord,  82 
Johnson,  Miss,  22,  89-90 
Johnson,  Dr.,  190 

Kaiserswerth,  129,  148  ;  F.  N.'s  first  stay 
at,  167-71,  174;  second  stay  at,  184-86 
Kangaroo,"  "The,  231,  303 
Kars,  360,  382 
Kay,  69 

Kinglake,  Invasion  of  the  Crimea^  310  n. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  69  n. ;  Alton  Locke,  69  n., 

180,  181  n. ;   Letters  and  Memories  of  his 

Life,  181 
Kontaxaki,  Elizabeth,  165-6 

Ladies  as  nurses,  218,  250,  290-1,  356  ;  see 

also  Koulali  Hospital 
Ladies,  life  of,  64,  73,  75 
Laing,  Dr.,  269 

La  Marmora,  General,  305,  347 

Land  Transport  Corps,  368,  373  and  n. ; 

for  L.T.C.  Hospital,  see  Hospitals 
Langston,  Miss  ("Mother  Eldress"),  260, 

275,  302 


Lansdowne,  Lord,  338 

Lanson,  Marguerite  Agathc  Sclina,  17,  18, 

19,  20,  22 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  26 
Lawson,  Dr.,  279 
Laxton,  Nurse,  357 
Layard,  Mr.,  365 

Lea  Hurst,  15,  16,  21,  23,  27,  30,  42,  67,  70, 

116-22,  171,  179,  395 
Leeds,  78,  194 
Lefroy,  Colonel,  367,  389-93 
Lepsius,  155 

Leslie,  Mr.  Shane,  191  n.,  288-9 
Lewes,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  see  George  Eliot 
Light  Brigade,  229 
Linton,  Dr.,  346 

London,  F.  N.  in,  16,  20,  22,  25-7,  66,  149, 

150;  Great  Exhibition,  180 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  The  Goblet 

of  Life  quoted,  1 20  and  n. 
Louis  Napoleon,  see  Napoleon  III 
Louis  Philippe,  King,  47,  125,  139 
Lucan,  Lord,  363 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,   68,  114; 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  81 
Macaulay,  Zachary,  68 
Macdonald,  John,  232,  236 
MacGrigor,  Dr.,'236,  242,  256,  294-9,  316-7, 

342 

Maclean,  Dr.,  246-7 

McMurdo,  Colonel,  378,  386 

McNeill,  Sir  John,  296-7,  304,  306,  308  n, 

362,  366,  371,  381-2 
"  Madre,"  my,  see  Santa  Colomba 
Mai,  Aunt,  see  Smith,  Mary 
Malta,  223 

Manning,  Dr.  Henry  Edward  (afterwards 

Cardinal  Manning),  135,  181  n.,  191  n, 

192-5,  196,  202,  221,  251,  252;  Henry 

Edward  Manning,  191  n.,  289  n. 
"  Man's  Life,"  280-1 
Manzoni,  92  ;  I  Promessi  Sposi,  40 
Markham's,  Mrs.,  History  of  France^  46 ; 

History  of  England,  356 
Marsh,  Mrs.,  27,  28,  34 
Marshall,  Georgiana,  79 
Martineau,  Harriet,  27,  31,  69,  70,  73; 

History  of  the  Peace,  39  n.,  69  n.,  73  n.; 

Thoughts  in  a  Sickroom,  89 
Martineau,  Rev.  James,  60,  66,  89 
Martineau,  Rachel,  60 
Mary  Clare,  see  Rev.  Mother 
Mathew,  Father,  83,  84 
Maunsell,  Major-General,  343  n. 
Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  69  n.,  147, 

152,  194,  202 
Maxwell,  P.  B.,  224,  233  n.,  276 
Mazzini,  53  n. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  67,  68,  70 
Menzies,  Dr.,  224,  232,  247 
Meredith,  George,  53  n. 
Metternich,  Prince,  50,  57,  145 
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Meyer,  Dr.,  252,  256-7 

Michael  Angelo,  53,  136-7,  152 

Middendorf,  Alexander,  122  and  n. 

Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  afterwards  Lord 
Houghton,  82-4,  ICQ ;  his  character, 
loi-ii,  123-4,  130;  wishes  to  marry 
F.  N.,  132,  147,  152,  154-5,  173-5  ; 
marriage,  184;  farewell  letter,  221  ;  pro- 
motes testimonial,  338-9  ;  Life  and  Letters 
by  B.  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  82  n. 

Milton,  John,  95 

Milton,  Mr.,  300 

Mitra,  see  Hall 

Mohl,  Julius,  62,  64,  132,  204,  221-2 
Mohl,  Mary  (Madame),  for  early  references 

see  Clarke,  148-9,  180,  186-8,  190,  199, 

200,  201,  204,  220,  222-3,  33^  >  books 

about  her,  61  n. 
Moore  Georgiane,  see  Reverend  Mother 
Moore,  Mrs.  Willoughby,  342 
Morton,  Miss,  345,  346,  351,  353,  357, 

374 

Mott,  Lucretia,  73 
Mulready,  William,  73  and  n. 

Napier,  Lord,  228,  274,  280 

Napoleon  I,  46,  47,  58,  59 

Napoleon  III  (Prince  Louis  Napoleon),  56, 

149,  187-8,  213,  360 
Naples,  Ferdinand,  King  of,  49,  138,  146 
Nash,  Ivlrs.  Vaughan,  her  abridged  life  of 

Florence  Nightingale^  referred  to,  113  n., 

175  n.,  252  n.,  257  n. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  217,  224,  285,  315  and  n. 
Newlands,  Mr.,  295 
Nicholas  II,  of  Russia,  213-14 
Nicholsons,  The,  31,  72,  79,  173,  185 
Nicholson,  Anne  (Aunt  Nicholson),  31,  81, 
,.^■73 

Nicholson,  George  (Uncle  Nicholson),  21, 

79,  173 

Nicholson,  Hannah  (Aunt  Hannah),  89-90, 
103 

Nicholson,  Henry,  20,  67,  70,  79-80 ;  in 
love  with  F.  N.,  91,  102,  103,  124 ;  death, 
172-3 

Nicholson,  Laura,  21,  66,  79,  85,  146 
Nicholson,  Marianne,  26,  31,  35,  66,  79, 

80,  91,  95,  96,  100,  103,  104-5  ;  character, 
124-5,  173;  marriage,  187;  see  also 
Galton 

Nicholson,  William,  89,  91 

Nightingale,  Florence,  childhood,  15-43  ; 
call,  43,  90,  1 1 5-16,  143;  first  travels, 
44-64;  life  at  home,  65-132,  172-84, 
187-204;  later  travels,  133-45,  155-67; 
training  at  Kaiserswerth,  167-71,  184-6; 
and  in  Paris,  201,  203-4 ;  first  post,  202, 
204-6  ;  goes  to  Crimean  war  hospitals, 
221  et  seq. ;  takes  up  public  burden, 
311  et  seq.;  return  from  East,  395-6; 
appearance,  82,  208,  356;  character,  31, 
32,  36,  iio-ii,  186,  200,  208-9,  331; 


as  a  nurse,  248,  255,  293,  358-9  ;  clothes, 
92,  201,  346,  354;  studies  French,  20-2, 
astronomy,  85,  Egyptology,  155,  Greek, 
38,40;  Hebrew,  155,  history,  22,46,  52, 
Italian,  40,  51,  mathematics,  70,  music, 
66,  poetry,  38,  49,  162,  politics  and 
economics,  47,  51-2,  55,  70,  76,  90,  145, 

149,  151,  159,  167,  180;   theology,  90, 

150,  197  ;  thoughts  about  animals  and 
birds,  34,  37,  45,  103,  146,  157,  166,  378, 
395  ;  about  beauty,  37-8,  48-9,  103,  161  ; 
about  death,  33-4,  94-5,  96-7,  109,  173, 
179  ;  about  himian  pain,  48,  86,  94,  104, 
107,  119,  128,  167;  about  love  and 
friendship,  74,  99,  104-5,  125-6 ;  about 
marriage,  91,  126,  131-2,  147,  175-6; 
about  rehgion  land  the  invisible  world, 
36,  38,  76-9,  96-7,  100,  103,  106-7,  117, 
162-4,  180,  192-4,  197-8  ;  diaries  and 
notebooks,  17,  21,  24,  46-7,  53,  56-7, 
112  n.,  116,  119,  120,  121,  122  and  n., 
124-5,  126-8,  i44-5>  149-52,  156-8, 
161-2,  167,  173-5,  177-80,   182-4,  198 

Nightingale,  Florence,  letters  to  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge,  332-3 
to  Hilary  Bonham  Carter,  79,  94,  103,  104, 

105,  106,  107,  109,  138-9 
to  Mary  Clarke,  96,  98-9,  131 
to  Lady  Cran worth,  392-3 
to  Mrs.  Herbert,  292,  334-7 
to  Sidney  Herbert,  266-9,  285,  287,  289- 

91,  300-1,  367-70,  379-82 
to  Colonel  Lefroy,  389 
to  Dr.  Manning,  192,  193,  194 
to  Parthe  Nightingale,  26-7,  164-5 
to  Rev.  Mother,  376-7,  384-5,  387 
to  Mary  Stanley,  328,  355 
to  War  Office  (report),  349 

Nightingale,  Florence,  Cassandra,  199  and  n. 

Nightingale,  Frances  (Mrs.  Nightingale),  16, 
17, 18, 19, 20,  21,  23,  24,  27,  28  ;  parentage, 
29-31 ;  views  and  doings,  33,  37,  39,  41, 
42,  44,  45,  50,  61,  64,  66,  70,  71,  80,  95, 
118  ;  social  efforts,  30,  75,  81,  82-5,  loi, 
105  ;  disapproval  of  F.  N.'s  ideas,  11 3-14, 
115,  154,  176-7,  185-6,  188,  196,  198; 
character  sketched  by  F.  N.,  178  ;  dis- 
like of  F.  N.'s  work,  203,  206 ;  pride 
in  F.  N.,  208-9  'y  gives  her  blessing,  221  ; 
delight  in  F.  N.'s  fame,  249,  338-9  ;  wel- 
comes F.  N.  home,  395 

Nightingale,  Frances  Parthenope  (Parthe),  21, 
22,  27,  29,  30,  36,  37,  40,  41,  44,  45,  46, 
51,  55,  62,  72,  75,  80,  81,  95  ;  delight  in 
beauty,  102  ;  letter  about  Gale's  death, 
108,110;  **  launching  "  Flo,  133-4  ;  dis- 
approval of  F.  N.,  154,  164,  177,  182-3, 
184,  186  ;  character  sketch  by  F.  N.,  178  ; 
opinion  of  Lord  Ashley,  180;  nervous 
breakdown,  195-6 ;  letter  to  Madame 
Mohl  about  F.  N.,  199-200 ;  continued 
opposition  to  F.  N.'s  work,  204  ;  approves 
of  Crimean  Mission,  220,  249-50 ;  sorry 
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for  Monckton  Milnes,  338-9  ;  sends  pic- 
tures, 351  ;  writes  about  M.  Stanley,  366  ; 
welcomes  F.  N.  home,  395 

Nightingale,  William  Edward — originally 
Shore,  15,  17  ;  High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire, 
23  ;  marriage,  29  ;  buys  Embley,  30 ; 
teaches  F.  N.,  38-9,  40,  118;  stands  for 
Andover,  39  ;  goes  abroad,  41,  45  ;  in- 
terest in  politics,  47,  57,  81,  114;  attend- 
ing lectures,  65  ;  at  Embley,  70  ;  sympathy 
with  F.  N.,  115,  189-90;  makes  sight- 
seeing programme,  134;  character  sketch 
by  F.  N.,  177-8  ;  helps  F.  N.  to  start 
work,  203  ;  pride  in  F.  N.,  249-50,  338-9 

Nightingale  Papers,  15,  29 

Norton,  Caroline,  73,  98 

Norton,  original  home  of  Shore  family, 
21 

Nuns  in  Rome,  see  Santa  Colomba ;  in 
Egypt,  158-9  ;  in  Paris,  190,  201,  203,  204  ; 
in  Ireland,  196 ;  in  the  Crimean  war 
hospitals — Bermondsey  nuns,  221,  222, 
226,  238,  261,  288,  318,  350,  375,  376-9, 
380,  384,  385,  387,  391,  395  ;  Norwood 
nuns,  220,  222,  226,  238,  261  ;  Irish  nuns, 
252,  261-2,  268,  288,  333,  336,  367,  380, 
384  ;  see  also  Sellon  Sisters 

Nurses  in  London  hospitals,  190  ;  for  mili- 
tary hospitals,  218,  220  ;  Madame  Mohl  on, 
222  ;  journey  to  East,  222-3  '  Scutari, 
226,  230,  237-9,  240,  248  ;  new  detach- 
ment, 251-3,  255-6,  265-6,  268,  274,  279, 
289,  290-3  ;  Register  of,  313  ;  in  Criniea^ 
354=jL^I&::l3*u_134.^_n^  for  officers, 
342-3  ;  frornKoulalI7  344-5,  347  ;  at 
Scutari,  352,  356-9;  in  Crimea,  368-70, 
377-81,  384-5  ;  sent  home,  386,  391-3 

Nutting  and  Dock,  History  of  Nursings  129  n. 

O'Flaherty,  Dr.,  267 
O'Meara,  see  Grant 
Opies,  31 

Orderlies,  233,  235,  238-9,  272 

O'Rorke,  L.   E.,  Mrs.,   L.ife  of  Catherine 

Marsh  referred  to,  219  n. 
Osborne,  Rev.  and  Hon.  Sydney  Godolphin 

("  S.G.O.'*),  226  n.,  233  and  n.,  317  n. 
Oudinot,  General,  151 
Owl,  see  Athena 
Oxford,  130 

Pacifico,  Don,  160 

Palmerston,  Lady,  82,  105-6,  174,  180,  188  ; 
L.ady  Palmerston  and  her  Times,  by  Mabell 
Countess  of  Airlie,  referred  to,  82  n.,  106  n. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  defender  of  freedom,  47, 
160 ;  marriage,  70,  82 ;  and  Foreign 
Office,  114;  at  EmlDley,  123;  dismissal, 
188;  approves  F.  N.'s  Mission,  215-16  ; 
popularity,  285;  Prime  Minister,  286-7; 
on  Filder,  363 

Panmure,  Lord,  Secretary  for  War,  287,  297, 
310,  320,  339  ;  Correspondence  with  F.  N., 


316-17,  348-9;   and  Sir  John  McNeill, 

297,    362-6,  367,  382 ;    Panmure  Papers 

referred  to,  310,  317  n.,  320  n.,  330-1  n., 

363  n.,  364  and  n.,  365 
Paris,  in  1838,  58-9;  F.  N.  in,  58-65,  201, 

203-4,  221-2;  Revolution  in,  139,  148, 

187-8  ;  Peace  of,  386 
Parndon,  home  of  Smith  family,  29 
Patty,  Aunt,  see  Smith,  Martha  Frances 
Paulet,  Lord  William,  278,  280,  296,  300, 

301,  316,  320 
Pazzi,  Madame  Eleonora  dei,  52,  73 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  67  and  n.,  76,  83,  114 
People,"  "  Condition  of  the,  68 
Percy,  Mr.,  252,  256,  257,  268,  273 
Peter,  the  "  little  Russ,"  354,  595 
Petty,  Mrs.,  3  3 
Petty,  Mr.,  34 

PincofFs,  Dr.  Peter,  293  and  n.  ;  Experiences 
of  a  Civilian  in  the  Eastern  Military  Hospitals, 
293,  298  n. 

Pisa,  51 

Pius  IX,  Pope,  135-6,  139,  149 
Plato,  40,  1 61 
Political  economy,  68 
Poole,  24 

Pope,  26,  49,  166,  181  ;  see  also  Pius  IX 
Prince,"  "  The,  242,  303  and  n. 
Protestants,  143,  164,  171  ;  v.  Catholics,  181, 

218-19,  222,  287 
Punch,  284  n.,  287-8  and  n. 
Puseyites,  77,  78,  79,  287 
Pyrenees,  46,  48 

Queen's  College,  202 
Quinet,  Edgar,  61  n. 

Ragged  Schools,  150 

Raglan,  Lord,  welcomes  F.  N.'s  mission, 
232,  275,  367  ;  writes  to  F.  N.,  243,  284, 
311;  censures  Dr.  Hall,  279;  blamed, 
284 ;  visits  F.  N.  in  Crimea,  305,  308-9  ; 
his  death,  285  n.,  310,  335  ;  his  mercy, 
319  n. 

Railways,  66,  67-8,  97 

Ranke,  Von,  81 

Rantzau,  Fraulein  von,  167 

Rats,  235,  385 

Rawlinson,  Mr.,  295 

Recamier,  Madame,  62 

Reeve,  Mr.,  86  n. 

Reform  Bill,  39 

Religious  orders,  see  Nuns 

Reverend  Mother,  Mary  Clare  (Georgiana 
Moore),  222,  234,  246,  318 ;  F.  N.'s 
greatest  support,  238,  -268,  334,  345  ; 
"  the  most  perfect  lady,"  345  ;  ill,  374, 
376-7  ;  entrusts  nuns  to  F.  N.,  376-8, 
384-5  ;  returns  to  England,  387-8 

Ricciardi,  54 

Richardson,  Helen,  86  and  n.,  91,  94 
Richardson,  Hope  (Mrs.  Reeve),  86  n. 
"  Robert  Lowe,  The,"  302,  303 
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Roberts,  Mrs.,  238,  278-9,  302,  307,  308-9, 
315,  330»  331.  334,  344,  346,  351,  352,  354, 
358,  374-5,  384  ^ 

Robertson,  Mr.,  316 

Robinson,  Robert,  302-3  and  n.,  307-8,  331, 
354,  356,  374,  383-4  and  n  388 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  281,  286;  Roebuck  Com- 
mittee's report  referred  to,  230  n.,  242  n., 
271  n.,  318  n. 

Roman  Catholics,  205-6,  218  and  n.,  268, 
288,  292,  336,  332,  379,  380;  see  also 
Church  of  Rome,  Nuns,  Bridgeman 

Rome,  F.  N.  in,  1 34-5 

Ronan,  Father,  252,  267,  288 

Rossignol,  'La  Vie  de  Florence,  15-28,  15  n., 
46 

Rouen,  45 
Rusch,  395 

Russell,  Lord  John,  114 

Russell,  W.  H.  {Times  Correspondent),  214 
and  n.,  239,  270,  281  ;  The  War  referred 
to,  214  n.,  240  n.,  245  n.,  270  n.,  281  n. 

Russia  and  Russians,  213-14,  320,  353,  361 

Ryllo,  Padre,  144,  157 

Sabin,  Mr.,  Senior  Chaplain  at  Scutari,  230, 
236,  249,  257,  315,  327  and  n.,  351,  352,  353 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  174  and  n. 
St.  John's  House,  220 
St.  Paul's,  26 
St.  Peter's,  138 

Sand,  George,  71,  84  ;  Gabriel,  71  ;  Consuelo, 

84  ;  Lelia,  200 
Sanitary  Commission,  295-7 
Santa  Colomba,  Madre,  140-5,  150,  155  and 

n.,  156,  157,  312,  389 
Scutari,  210,  215,  224-6,  232,  254,  259, 

309,  315,  318,  320,  329,  340  et  seq.,  353 

et  seq. 

Sebastopol,  215,  228,  244,  249,  304,  306,  307, 
316  ;  fall  of,  319-20  and  n.,  386  ;  Tolstoi's 
Sebastopol  referred  to,  320 

SeUon  Sisters,  220,  226-9,  238,  254,  260 ; 
see  also  Goodman,  Langston,  Terrot, 
Tumbull 

Sensi,  Felicetta,  139-41 

Shaftesbury,  Lord  (6th  Earl),  70 

Shaftesbury,  Lord  (7th  Earl),  see  Ashley  and 
191  and  n.  ;  answers  for  F.  N.,  287  ;  pro- 
cures appointment  of  Sanitary  Commission, 
295  ;  Life  by  Hodder  referred  to,  295  n. ; 
jlord  Shaftesbury,  by  J.  L.  and  Barbara 
Hammond,  referred  to,  70  n.,  i3on.,  150  n. 

Shore,  Mary  (Grandmama  Shore),  17,  21, 
86,  88,  106,  118, 172,  184-5,  196,  199  ;  her 
death,  201-2 

Shore,  Mary,  see  Smith,  Mary 

Sillery,  Major,  224,  278 

Simpson,  M.  C.  M.,  61  n. 

Simpson,  General,  310,  311  n.,  317,  319-20 
and  n.,  331,  335 

Singers  and  musicians,  66 

Sismondi,  52,  55,  57,  58 


Sisters  of  Charity,  215,  218  ;  see  also  under 

Nuns 
Sistine  Chapel,  134 
Slavery,  39 

Smith,  Dr.  Andrew,  216,  224,  232,  267,  276, 
280-1,  319 

Smith,  Barbara  Leigh  (afterwards  Madame 

Bodichon),  31 
Smith,  Benjamin  Leigh,  31,  172 
Smith,  Beatrice  Shore,  67 
Smith,  Bertha  Shorfc,  37,  41,  42,  67 
Smith,  Blanche  Shore,  25,41,  42,  67,  95,  96, 

97,  98,  197 

Smith,  Frances  (Grandmama  Smith),  31, 
35,40,72 

Smith,  Frances  or  Fanny,  see  Nightingale, 
Frances 

Smith,  Fred,  25-7,  40,  66-7,  72 

Smith,  Jane  (Mrs.  Octavius  Smith — Aunt 
Jane),  25-7,  31,  40,  66,  72,  73,  114 

Smith,  Julia  (Aunt  Julia),  16,  20,  24,  31,  35  ; 
her  system,  40-1,  42,  65,  66,  70  ;  at  Anti- 
slavery  Convention,  72 ;  and  Women's 
Rights,  73,  79,  81,  88,  96,  129,  147,  172, 
190,  207 

Smith,  Martha  Frances  (Aunt  Patty),  23,  30- 
I,  40,  41,  42,  61,  65 

Smith,  Mary  (Mrs.  Samuel  Smith — Aunt 
Mai),  16,  17,  24;  her  character,  31-2,  36, 
37, 40 ;  at  Lea  Hurst,  42-3,  107  ;  at  Combe, 
67  ;  discussing  "  divine  things  "  with  F. 
N.,  147,  172,  183  ;  F.  N.'s  adviser,  185, 
197,  199,  204;  Mrs.  Bracebridge  writes  to, 
314 ;  goes  to  Scutari,  315,  329  ;  at  Scutari, 
330-1,  334,  343-59,  366,  374;  returns  to 
England  with  F.  N. ;  letters,  344-59 

Smith  Octavius  (Uncle  Oc),  25,  26,  27,  72 

Smith,  Samuel  (Uncle  Sam),  16-17,  31,  215, 
221,  222 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  394  and  n. 

Smith,  William  (Grandpapa  Smith),  29-30,  40 

Smith,  William  Adams  (Uncle  Adams),  80 

Smith,  William  Shore,  F.  N.'s  "  lad,"  35,  36, 
37,  41,  67,  86,  97,  98,  138,  184;  at  Lea 
Hurst,  106-7,  1 20-1  ;  F.  N.'s  letters  to, 
145-6 

Snelgrove,  23 

Socrates,  74,  79 

Soldiers,  British,  226  ;  in  battle,  214  ;  their 
sufferings  and  courage,  215,  231,  235-6, 
240-1,  243,  244-8,  256,  262-4,  270,  281-3, 
306,  332,  343  ;  crying  for  Miss  Nightingale, 
309  ;  their  piety,  318  ;  their  drunkenness, 
316,  320;  their  savings,  330;  F.  N.'s 
enduring  love  for,  340,  394-5 

Southampton,  23,  44,  122 

Southwark,  Bishop  of,  see  Grant 

Soyer,  Alexis,  129,  297,  302,  304-6,  346,  383, 
386 

Spence,  Dr.,  224,  269 

Spence,  Mrs.,  119 

Spry,  Sister  Winifred,  333 

Stafford,  Mr.  Augustus,  242  n.,  393 
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Stanislaus,  Sister  Mary,  385,  391 

Stanley,  Dr.  Arthur,  61  n.,  135,  184,  185, 

197-8,  251,  293  n. 
Stanley,  Lord,  338 

Stanley,  Mary,  135,  185,  197-8,  221,  250; 
Heads  second  party  of  nurses,  251-3; 
arrives,  255-6;  at  Scutari,  257-9,  260, 
265-6,  273-4  ;  at  Koulali,  274-5,  288-93  5 
supports  "JSliss  X,"  321,  326-7,  330,  352, 
353,  366  ;  her  letters  to  F.  N.,  353-5 
Stanmore,  Lord,  see  Herbert,  Sidney 
Stephen,  Sarah,  see  Daughter  in  the  Home 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Shaw,  319,  334,  335,  345,  373 
Stillman,  W.  J.,  Tbe  Union  of  Italy  referred  to, 
49 

Stoneherzen,  General,  347 

Storks,  General,  320,  324,  325,  326,  330,  331, 

341,  342,  348,  349,  352,  357 
Stovin,  Sir  Frederick,  67 
Stovin,  Mrs.  Margaret,  42 
Strachey,  Ray,  The  Cause  referred  to,  72  n., 

199  n. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Lady,  243,  274-5,  292, 

299,  348,  350 
Stratford  de  RedclifFe,  Lord,  216,  224,  228, 

244,  255  ;  as  an  ambassador,  277  and  n., 

331,  360,  382 
Sue,  Eugene,  71  n. 

Suggestions  for  Thought  quoted,  14  ;  referred 
to,  199  n. 

Sutherland,  Dr.  John,  at  head  of  Sanitary 
Commission,  295-6,  346  ;  advising  F.  N., 
314,  368-9 

Switzerland,  F.  N.  in,  5  3-8 

Tapton,  17,  21,  106,  199,  201-2 

Taylor,  Dr.,  374,  378,  383 

Taylor,  Miss  Emily,  28 

Taylor,  Miss  Fanny,  252  n.;   see  Eastern 

Hospitals 
Teazer,  103  and  n.,  123,  145 
Tebbut,  Miss,  358 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  83 

Terrot,  Sister  Sarah  Ann,  236,  239,  246,  247, 
261-2,  283,  288,  291  ;  Reminiscences  of 
Scutari  referred  to,  226  n.,  237  n.,  238  n., 
248  n.,  262  n.,  283  n.,  288  n. 

Testimonial  to  F.  N.,  337-40,  348,  354-5, 
356 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  61  n.,  64  n. ;  Pendennis, 

298  n. 
Theologia  Germanica^  114 
Therapia,  256,  257,  315 
Ther^se,  44 

Thirty-Ninth  Regiment,  307 

Times^  The^  76,  150,  151,  213,  214,  215, 

231,  232-3,  239,  245  n.,  254,  270,  277, 

331-3 
Tintem  Abbey,  19 
Tobin,  Sergeant,  309 


Trevelyan,  Professor  G.  M.,  British  History 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  referred  to,  39  n. ; 
quoted,  212  ;  Garibaldi  and  the  Defence  of 
the  Roman  Republic  referred  to,  151  n. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  64  n. 

Trout,  155,  168 

Tulloch,  Colonel  Alexander,  297,  304, 
362-6 

Turnbull,  Sister  Bertha,  238,  376,  377,  385-6, 
391 

Turner,  Mrs.  Frewen  Turner,  61,  64,  220 
Typhus  fever,  283,  388 

Ugoni,  55 

Umberslade,  189-90,  196 

Unitarians,  29,  30,  31 ;  "  Unitarians  and  other 

Atheists,"  71,  76-7,  288 
Usignoli,  55 

Vauxhall,  26 
Vendome  Place,  58 

Vermin  in  Crimea  and  at  Scutari,  235,  241, 

259,  269 
Vickery,  354,  357 

Victoria,  Queen,  accession,  42 ;  F.  N.'s 
interest  in,  67-8  ;  visit  to  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 97 ;  sympathy  with  F.  N.'s 
mission,  263-4,  341  ;  letters  quoted,  362  n. 

Wakley,  Thomas,  l^ife  and  Times^  by  Sir 
Squire  Sprigge,  referred  to,  280  n. 

Ward,  purveyor,  268 

Ward,  Lord,  309,  313 

Ward,  Howe,  see  Howe 

War  Office,  see  Nightingale,  Florence  ;  Her- 
bert, Sidney ;  Panmure,  Lord 

Waverley  Abbey,  79-81,  88,  95,  96 

Wear,  Miss,  304,  319  and  n. 

Welford,  Mrs.,  322 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  97-8 

Wellow  village,  90,  112,  129,  146 

Wesleyanism,  194 

Wheatley  and  Cunningham,  'London  Past  and 

Present  referred  to,  174  n. 
Whigs  and  Tories,  67,  68,  76,  98 
Wigley,  see  Clive 
William  IV,  26,  27,  41 
William,  395 
Wilmore,  Nurse,  16 
Winchester,  23 

Winkworth,  Miss  Catherine,  207 

Women,  position  of,  in  Italy,  5  2 ;  Miss 

Clarke  on,  63-4 ;  in  England,  72-4, 1 10, 171 
Women  at  Scutari,  236-7,  259-60,  314 
Woodward,  Nurse,  357 
Woronzow,  Catherine,  286  n. 
Wreford,  Purveyor,  224,  236,  257,  266, 

277-8,  295,  300,  316,  332 
Wyse,  Miss,  321 

"  X,"  Miss,  321-3,  346,  348-9,  353>  354-5 
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